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PREFACE, 




Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his Son form an impor¬ 
tant volume amongst Knglish classics. The grace of his 
styl6, t^e brilliancy of his wit, the acuteness of his observa¬ 
tion, the ability of his satire, must gain for the author the 
admiration of all those who indulge in the* pleasure of 
reading his work before proceeding to pass judgment on it. 
In the Letters we have exposed to our view all the weakness 
of that, artificial state of Society with which Chesterfield 
was himself environed. lie lived among those who would 
have deceived him, and he became himself a master in the 
art of dissimulation. He adapted himself to his environ¬ 
ment. With the immorality and the baseness around him 
he did not concern himself except to consider how he could 
best turn it to his own advantage. He has been made the 
object of much absurd censure. We may accept him as a 
type of the average courtier of his time with, however, 
much more ability than was possessed by the majority of 
his contemporaries, and endowed with a more than ordinary 
power of controlling his vices, a qualihcation which seems 
to have obtained for him merely the general condemnation 
of heartlessness. Men as selfish as he, but allied to the 
generality of mankind by the bond of some passion domi¬ 
nating the intellect, and forming, as it> were, the link of a 
common weakness between tiiem and dthers, have escaped 
the cezusure which has been so lavishly bestowod upon 
Chesterfield. He lived amongst human beings degenerated, 
in the absence of correcting forces, into' preyers on their 
kind-—amongst politicians who enriched themselves at the 
expense of the country—amongst noble ladies who enriched 
themselves at the expense of virtue—amongst -divines who, 
adding to the vices of the courtier that of hypocrisy, 
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enriched themselves at the expense of men^s belief in the 
sacred truths which they mocked by lives of callous 
indifference -to every Christian precept which was not 
coincident with the study of their own temporal 
interest. In such an atmosphere Chesterfield spent most 
of his life. He accepted human nature as it presented 
itself to him. His selfishness, however, guided by an acute 
intellect, and by a will which gave him the mastery over his 
passions, was not the petty selfishness of most of those 
around him. It did not degrade him into a contemptible 
plunderer or a fribble. He did some service to his country 
and to his fellow men; he went through life with dignity, 
and, on occasion, showed that he was alike a philosopher 
and a inam What is to this age the immorality of Chester¬ 
field, was merely the polite gallantry of those among whom 
he lived. His (li»*.simulation is merely tho record of his 
observation of the manner in which lus acquaintances con¬ 
ducted themselves one with another; and his abstaining 
from the inculcation of i lose religious truths, which forms 
the most delightful part of a parent’s duty to his cliild, may 
be regarded as due to the nausea excited by the debasement 
of truths mouthed by such professed teachers of them as he 
met. It is a pity that he was no better ; but that he was so 
much a man is a matter for congratulation. Tlie very 
absence of vice may, in some cases, become a positive virtue. 
The tendency of liis works must depend upon the disposition 
of the reader. They contain much worldly wisdom and 
much true w'isdom, and according as the reader is anxious 
to accept tlie one or the other from them, so will the result 
be bad or good. 

Lord Chesterfield was the son of Philip Stanhope, the 
third Earl of Chesterfield, and Elizabeth Savile, daughter of 
the Marquis of Halifax, and he was born in London, in the 
year 1694. He entered Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1712, 
and in 1714 went to the Continent to complete his education. 
In the following year he was returned to Parliament as 
member for St. Germans. During the eleven years he was 
a member of the House of Commons, he did good service to 
the political party to which he attached himself. In 
1726, he became Earl of Chesterfield, and on the 
accession of George II. in the following year, he was sent as 
Ambassador to the Hague, where he remained till the year 
1732. On his return to England he took a prominent 
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part in the (M>ates in the House of Lords, and incurred the 
enmity of Walpole by his opposition to the Excise liill. In 
1744, on the accession of Pitt to power, Chesterfield was 
again despatched to the Hague, and later in the year he 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In this post an 
opportunity was afforded him to show the degree of political 
ability he possessed, and he eminently distinguished himself 
in it. In 1746 he became Secretary of State, but in 1748 he 
resigned the seals, the machinations of Newcastle and 
Sandwich proving triumphant. In 1751 he exerted himself 
in the reformation of the Calendar, and succeeded in 
obtaining the recognition of the New Style. He died on 
the 24th March, 1773. 

His son, Philip Stanliope, to whom the famous letters 
were addressed, was born in 1732, his mother being 
Madame du Bouchet. He died in 1768, and •Chesterfield, 
having no children by his wife, Melusina von Schulcm- 
berg, whom he married in 1733, adopted his godson as 
his heir. 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son were first published 
in 1774. Phili]) Stanhope had contracted a secret marriage, 
and on his death the letters which he had preserved falling 
into the hands of his widow, she sold them for the sum of 
£^* 575 - Three editions were issued in the year. The 
miscellaneous works of Lord Chesterfield were published in 
1777, another edition appeared in 1779, and various 
editions, collections of letters, and excerpts have been pub¬ 
lished since then from time to time. Lord Carnarvon’s 
recent edition of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his godson 
has once more aroused public interest in the v/orks of a man 
who in his particular sphere is unrivalled amongst English 
writers. 

C. J. T. 




CHESTEEFIELD’S LETTEBS. 


LETTEB !.♦ 

I am told. Sir, yon ore preparing to travel, and tiiat yob b^n bj 
QoQand; I tliere&re thought it my duty to wish you a i>rosparone 
Journey, and favourablo winds. 1 hope you will bo so good as to 
acquaint me with your arrival at tlio Jlaguo; and i^ in the coprse of 
yonr travels, yon. Hhould .make any curious observations, be so kind 
to communicate them to me. 

Hollsnd^^where you are going, is by far the finest and richest of 
the Seven United ^evinces, which altogether form the republic. The 
other provinces are Guclderland, Zealand, Friesland, Utrecht, Qronio* 

g en, and Ovciyssel: these seven provinces form what is called the 
tates>General of the United Provinces. This is a vexy powerful 
and a very oousidorablo republic. I must tell yon, that a republic 
is a firee state, without any king. Ton will first go to tiio Hague, 
which is the most beautifhl village in the world; for it is not a town. 
Amsterdam, reckoned the capital of the United Provinces, is a very 
fine rich city ; there arcs hesidee^n Holland, several considerable towns, 
sneh as Dort, Haerlem, Ueydon, I>elft, and Rotterdam. 

You will observe, tliroughout Holland, the greatest cleanliness; the 
very streets are cleaner than onr houses ore hero. Holland carries 
on a veiy great trade, particularly to China, Japan and all over the 
East Indies. 

You are going to have a great many holidays all together; make 
the best nse of them, by diverting yonrself well. At your return 
hither, you must regain the lost time, by learning better than ever. 
Adieu. 


LEtAr II. 


Mt Dbab Chiu> : As you will, in time, read the ancient Greek and 
Latin poets, it is proper that yon sliould have some notion of the founda* 
tion of i>oetry, and a general knowledge of those stories to which 
poets moat commonly ulude. You have already read the Poetical 

V Ibii latter la a mere pSeaaantrr, Mr. Btanhope hsTlog beaa esirled (e Hollsnd vliaa be 
vaa tmt about Sva jaa*! of age. 
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History, and I hone yon remember it. Yon ivUl Imve found theie 
the histories of goos and goddesses whom the poets are oontihnally 
mentioning. Even modem poets (that is to say, thoi^ of the present 
times) have adopted all the histories «of the ancient ones. » 

For example; an Englisli or a French poet, at the beglnni^ ef his 
work, invokes Apollo, the god of poeti^: he also invwes lot Nine 
Huses, who are the goddesses of poetry. He entreats them to be 
propitioas or fhvonrable, and to inspire him witii their genius. For 
this reason I here send you the history of Apollo, and that of the 
Nine Muses, or Nine Sisters, as they are frequently called. Apollo is 
also often named the god of Parnassus, because he is supposed to be 
frequently upon a mountain called Parnassus. 

The making verses well is an agreeable talent, which I hope you 
will be posses^ of; for as it is more difficult to express one's 
thoughts in verse tuan in prose, the being capable of doing it is mors 
f.oiious. Adien. 


LETTER III. 

Apollo was the son of Jupiter and Latona, who was delivered of 
him and Diana in the island of Delos. He is god of tlie sun, and 
thence ^nerally is called Phaabus. He is also the god of poetry and 
of music, in which character he is represented with a lyre in his 
hand; that instramont is a kind of harp. There was a famous temple 
at Delphos, dedicated to Apollo, whore he pronounced oracles, that is to 
say, foretold what is to happen. , Ho is often invoked by poets, to ani¬ 
mate Uiem with his fire, that they may be inspired to celebrate the 
praises of gods and of men. 

The Nino Muses were daughters of Jupiter and of the ^ddeas Mnem- 
osynei, that is to say, the goddess of memory; to show that memory is 
necessary to arts and sciences. They are called Clio, Eute^e, Thwa, 
Melpomene, Terpsichoio, Erato, Polyhymnia, Drania, Calliope. ^ They 
are the goddesses of poetry, history, music, and all the arts and sdencea. 
The Nine Muses are represented by poets as very young, very handsome, 
and adorned with gwlands of fiuwers. The monntains which they 
inhabit are called Parnassus, Helicon, and Pindus. There are two edie* 
brated fountains which belong to them, named Hippocrone and Castalia. 
Poets, in their invocations, desire them to quit for a moio^t their 
Parnassus and Hippnerene, that they may assist them with tii^r inspir¬ 
ation to make verses. 

Pegasus, the poetic horse, often mentioned by poets, has wings to his 
tiek He gave a kick agmnstMonnt Helicon, and the fountain of Hippo- 
orene immediately sprang out. When a poet is making veraea, it if 
■ennetimea said, he is mounted upon his Pegasus. 


LETTER IV. • 

are the best boy In the world, and yonr last iranslatioa is itUi 
better than the former. This is just as it ought to be, toimptove every 
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4 Af more aacl more. Althongh I now love yon dearly, if yon continue 
to go on so, 1 shall love you still more tenderly: if yon improve and 
grow learned, every one will be fond of yon, and desirous of your com¬ 
pany ; whereas, ignorant people are shunned and despised. In order 
that I may not be ifmorant myself, I read a great deal. The other day 
I went through tlie history of Dido, which I will now tell you. 

Dido was daughter of Belus, king of Tyre, and was married to Siobeus, 
whom she dearly loved. . Bat as Siohens had immense riches, Pygma¬ 
lion, Didoes brother, had him put to death and seized his treasures. 
Dido, fearful least her brother might kill her too, fled to Africa, where 
she built the fine city of Carthage. Now, it happened that, Just about 
the same tiibc, .dBneas also fled from the city of Troy, which had been 
taken and burnt by the Greeks; and as he Was going, witli many other 
Trojans, in his ships to Italy, he was thrown by a storm upon the coast 
of Africa, and landed at Carthage. Dido received him very kindly, 
and fmve him leave to stay till he had refitted his fleet: but, unfortu¬ 
nately for her, became in love with him. ./Sneas (as yon may 
easily believe) was not cruel; so that matter^ were sdbn settled. 'When 
the ships were ready, .^neas wanted to set sail for Italy, to which the 
gods had ordered him, that he might be the founder ofl^me; but Dido 
opposed his departure, and reproached him with ingratitude, and the 
favours ho had received, lluwever, he left her, ran off in the night, 
and put to sea. Poor Dido, in despair at being abandoned bv the man 
she loved had a great pile of wood set on fire, throw herself into tiie 
flames and was burnt to death. When you are older, yon will read all 
this story in Latin, written by 'Virgil; ‘who has made a fine poem of it, 
called the .d^neid. If you should abandon Miss Pinkerton fur Miss 
'Williams, do you tiiink she will do the same ?” Adien, ipy dear 1 
I send yon a very pretty epigram npon the subject of Dido; you may 
easily learn it by heart. 

Inftilix Dido I nnlll bene nupta marito; 

Uoo pereunte Oigis, hoc ragiente peris. 


LETTEB V. 

I told you, my dear, that I would send you some stories to amuse 
you; I therefore now give you the history of the siege of Troy, which 
18 very entertaining. Homer, rn ancient Greek i)oet, has wrote upon 
this subject tlie finest eidc poem that ever was. By the way, you are to 
know that an epic poem is a long poem npon some great event, or upon 
the actions of some gyeat roan. 

• The siege of Troy is so very famous for having lasted ten years, and 
also upon the account of tlie great number of heroes who were mere, 
that one must by no means be ignorant of such an event. When you 
•re older, you 'will read it all in the Greek of Homer. 

Adieu! you are the best child in the world. 

I return yon your letter corrected; for though it had but few faults, 
It ia howevrr proper that you should know thonu 
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LETTER VI. 

Okosa of tka ir«r betveen the Oreeka and TrqJmoM and of the bealoglnf and laUns of IVqy 

Heaven and earth vrereat peace, and the ^ds and goddesses einoj^ 
tlio must perfect tranquillitj'; when the goddess Discord, who delights in 
confusion and quarrels, disideased at this universal calm, resolved to 
excite dissensions. In order to effect this, she threw among the goddesses 
a golden apple, upon wliich these words were written, ** To the fairest.” 
Immediately each of the goddesses wanted to have the apple, and each 
said she was the handsomest; for goddesses are as anxious about their 
beauty as mere mortal ladies. The strife was, however, more particu¬ 
larly betwee.i Juno, the wife of Jupiter; Venus, the goddess of love; and 
Pallas, the goddess of arts and sciences. At length they agreed to bo 
judged by a shepherd, named Paris, who fed his flocks upon Mount Ida, 
and, was, however, boi. ‘ j Priam, king of Troy. They appeared oU 
three before I*aris, and quite naked; for, in oi*dor to judge critically, and 
to determine equitably, it>is reijnisite that all should be seen. Juno 
offered him the grvindeurs of the \ orld, if ho wonld decide in her favour: 
Pallas promised lu111 arts and sciences; bat Venus, who tempted him 
witii the most beautiful woman in tlie universe, prevailed, and he gave 
lier the apple. 

You may easily imagine how glad Venus was, and how angry Juno 
and Pallas were. Venus^ in order to perform her promise, ordeivd liim 
to go to Menelaus, in (Greece, whose wife, named lleleua, would fall in 
love with him; accordingly he wont, and was kindly entertained by 
Menelaus; but soon afler, Paris ran away with Helena, and carried her 
off to Troy. Menelaus, irritated at this iiyurious breach of hospitality, 
complained to his brother Agamemnon, king of Mycciie, who engaged the 
Greeks to avenge the affront. Ambassadors were sent to Troy, to 
demand the restitution of Helen.a, and in case of a denial to declare war. 
Paris refused to restore tier, upon which war was declared. It lasted 
ten years 1 shall very soon send you the history of it. 


LETTER VII. 


iBunroiTB, JL' 80^ 1788. 

I now send you, my dear, a very short histoiy of the siege of Troy.- - 
You will there see how justly the Trojans were punished for supporting 
Paris in his injustice. 

I will send yon soon the histories of several kings, and heroes, who 
were in the G'recian army, and deserve to be known. ‘ I ought to have 
informed you, that the city of Troy was in Asia; and that Greece is a 
country in Europe, which at present belongs to the Turks, and is part 
of what is called Turkey in Europe. 

Considering the manner in which you now go on, you will in time be 
very learned; I am even afraid lest you should soon know more than 
myseff. However, I shall foi'give you, and will be very happy to be 
esteemed ignorant iu cbmpnrison of yon. Adieu. 
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TBB mnOBT or ths bibgb of trot. 

The Trqfana having refhsod to restore Helen to her hnsband, the 
Gref'ks declared war against them. Now there was in Greece a great 
iioraber of kings, who fiirnished troops and commanded them in person. 
They all agreed to give the supreme comiiiand to Agamemnon,, king of 
Mycene, and brother to Menelaus, htisband to Helen. 

They embarked for Troy; but, meeting ■with contrary winds, were 
detained by them at Amis. Upon which Calchas, the high priest, 
declared that those adverse winds wore sent by tiie goddess Diana, who 
would continue them till Iphigeuio, daughter to jigiujicmnon, was sacri¬ 
ficed to her. Agamemnon obeyed, and sent for Iphigeuiu; but just as 
she was going to be saorificed, Diana put a hind in her stead, and carried 
off Ipbigeuia to Taurus, where she made her one of her priestesses. 

After this, the winds became favourable, and they pur->iied their voy¬ 
age to Troy, where they landed, and began the siege; but the Trojans 
defended their city so well, that the siege lasted ten years. The Greeks, 
finding they could not take it by force, had recourse to stratagem: they 
made a great wooden hoi'se, and inclosed in its body^a numbei* of armed 
men; alter which they pretended to retire to their sliips, and abandon 
the siege. The Trojans foil into this snare, and brought the horse into 
their town; which cost them dear; for, in the midlo of the night, the 
men conoefued in it got ont, set fire to the city, opened the gates, and 
let in the Grecian army, that had returned under the walls of Troy.— 
The Greeks sacked the city, and put all the inhabitants to tlie sword, 
except a very few who saved themselves by flight. Among these was 
JEueos, whom I mentioned to .\ou before; and who fied with his father 
Anchisea upon his 'shoulders, because he was old; and led his son Ascamus 
by the hand, because he was young. 

STOBT OF AJAX. 

Ajax was one of the most valiant Greeks that went to tlic siege of Troy: 
he was sou to Telamon, prince of Sahimis. After Achilles had been 
killtsl, he demanded that hero’s armour, as liis nearest relation ; but Ulys¬ 
ses contested tliat point, and obtained the armour. Uptm which Ajax 
went mad, and slaughtered all the sheep he met with, under a notion 
that tlioy were so many Greeks. At last he killed himself. 

BTORY OF NBBTOB. 

Nestor was the oldest and wisest of all the Greeks who wer% at the 
siege of Troy He was almve t Uree hundred 3'eai‘s old, so thai, on account 
of his experience, as well as his wisdom, the Grecian army was directed 
by his counsels. Even at this present time, it is said of a man, who is 
very old and very wise, he is a Nestor. • ' 

8TOBT OF inLYSSES. 

' Ulysses was another prince who went to the siege of Troy: he was 
king of Ithaca, and sou of I^aertes. His wife’s name was Penelope, with 
whom he was so much in love, that, uuw illiug to leave her, he feigned 
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himself uiad, in order to be ezonsed going to the siege of Troy; but tills 
device being discovered, be was compel!^ to embark for Ilion. He was 
most artful and subtle of all the Greeks. During tlioso ten years of his 
absence at Troy, Penelope had several lovers, but she gave encourage- 
moiit to none; so ihnt even now, when a woman is commended for chas¬ 
tity, she is called a Penelope. 

After the destruction of Troy, Ulysses was several years before he 
reached bis kingdom, being tossed about by tempests and various 
accidents. The voyages of Ulysses have been the subject of a very 
hue poem, ritteii by Homer in Greek, and called the Odyssey.. Ulysses 
had one son, wJiOae name was Teleiuachus. 

Tliere were also many illnstrioiis pei'sons on the Troj&n side. Priam 
was their king. He was very old, and had hod fifty children by his 
wile Hecuba. After the taking of Troy, he was killcil by Pyrrhus, the 
son of Achilles; and Hecuba was made captive to Ulysses. 

STORY OP HECTOR. 

Hector was the son to Priam, and the bravest of the Trojans: Andro¬ 
mache was })h wife, and his son'-^ name Astyanoz. Ho resolved to 
engage Achilles, who killed him, and then brutally fastened bis dead 
body to bis car, and dragged it in triumph round the walls of Troy. 

Alter that citj' was taken, bis wdfe Androniache became captive to 
Pyrrhus, the sou of Achilles. He afterwards fell in love with, and 
married her. 

STORY OP OASSANDBA. 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam, was so beautiful, tlmt the Apollo 
fell in love with ber; and gave her the power of foretelling future 
events, upon condition of lier com])lianco with liis desires. But as slio 
deceived the god, by not gratifying his wishes, he ordered matters in 
such a manner, that, altJiough she always foretold truth, nobody 
believed her. It. is even now said of a person who foretcls the conse¬ 
quences of an affair, and is not believed, she is a Oassaudra. 

STORY OP MSKAB. 

i^neas was a Trojan prince, son of Anchisei^, and of thi goddess 
Veiins, wlio iirotectcd himJn all the dangers he underwent. H's wife’s 
name was Gi*eusa; by whom he bod a son called Ascanins, or Tulus. 
Wiiou Troy was burnt, ho made his escape, and carried his father 
Anobises upon his back; for which reason he was surnamed the pious 
iEneas. 

You already know what happened to him with Dido at Cartlia^. 
After that he Vent to Italy, where, having killed his rival Tarnua,Le 
married Lavinia, daughter to king Latinns. 

From iRneas and Lavinia was descended Bomulns, the founder of 
Eome. 
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LETTER VIII. 


JUmhotM •My. 

Vt x»sab Oinu>: 1 sent yon in my last, the stor; of Atalauta, who 
could not resist Uie temptation of gold: 1 will now give you the story 
of a woman, with whom no temptation whatever had any power: this 
was Daphne, daughter to the riv6r Peneus. Apollo was violently ih 
love with her; and Apollo was, as you know, a very accomplished god; 
for he was young and handsome; besides which, he was god of the sun, 
of music, and of poetry. Tliese are brilliant qualities; but, notwith* 
standing, the nymph Vvas coy, and the lover unsuccessful. 

One day having met with her in the fields, he pursued, in order tn 
have forced her. Daphne, to avoid him, ran as long as she was able; 
but at last, being quite spent, Apollo was just going to catch her in his 
arms, when the gods, wno pitied her fate, and approved her virtue, 
changed her into a laurel; so tliat Apollo, instead of his dear Daphne, 
was surprised to find a tree in his arms. Put, as a testimony of his 
love, ho decreed the laurel to be the most hononrablo of all trees; and 
ordained victorious warriors and celebrated poets'to bo crowned with 
it: an injunction which was ever afterwards observed by the ancients. 
You will even often‘find, among iJie modern poets, laurels fur victories. 
Such a one is loaded with laurels; such a one has gathered laurels in 
the field of battle: this means, he has been victorious, and lias distiu- 
^ished himself by his bravery. 1 hope that, in time, you too will be 
famous for your courage. Valour is essential to a gentleman; besides 
that it adds brilliancy to his character. Adieu. 


LETTER IX. 


Bats, Sep, 80. O. S. 1T8S. 

Mt PXA.B Child: I am very glad to liear that you arc returned 
from your travels well, and in good humonr. The three days’ danco 
which you have borne, has not, I believe, been quite so agreeable os 
that which you are now going to reuew with your dancing-ina&ter. 

As 1 know you have a pleasure in learning, 1 take it for'granted that 
you have resumed your studies; for time is precious, life short, and 
consequently one must not lose a single moment. A man of sense 
knows how to make the most of time, and puts out his whole sum either 
to interest or tc pleasure; he is never idle, but cunstaittly employed 
eitlier in amoseinonts or in stud^. It is a saying, that idleness is the 
mother of all vice. At least, it Is certain, that laziness is tlie inherit¬ 
ance of fools; and nothing is so despicable as a sluggard. Cato the 
Censor, an old Roman of great virtue and much wisdom, used to say, 
there wei'e but three actions of his life which he regretted. The first 
was, the having told a secret to his wife; the second, that he had once 
gone by sea when be might have gone by land; and the third, the 
having passed one day without doing anything. Considering tlio 
manner in which yon employ your time, T «>wn that I am envious of 
tlu» pleasure you will have in finding yourself more learned than othei 
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boys, even those who are older than yourself. What honour this will 
do yoa 1 What distinctions, what applanse will follow wherever jmu 
got Ton most confess that this cannot but give you pleasure, Ihe 
being desirous of surpassing them in merit and learning^ is a very 
laudable ambition; whereas to wishing to outshine others in rank, in 
expense, in clothes, and in equipage, is a silly vanity, tliat makes a man 
appear ridiculous. 

Let us return to oar geography, in order to amuse ourselves with 
maps. Now the days are shor^ you cannot walk out in the evening; 
yet one must amuse one’s self; and there is nothing so entertaining as 
maps. Adieu I you are an excellent little boy. 

Make my compliments to your mamma. 


LETTER X, 


Bath, 4,1788. 

My DEan CmLn; By rny \vriting so often, and by the manner in which 
1 write, you will easily see that I do not treat you as a little child^ hut 
op a boy who loves to learn, and is umbitious of ropeiving instructions. 
I am even persuaded, that, in reodiii;, iny letters, you aro attentive, not 
only to the subject of which they treat, but likewise to tiie or^ography, 
and to the style. It is of the greatest importance to write letters well: os 
this is a talent which unavoidably occurs every day of one’s life, as well 
iu business as in pleasure; and inaccuracies in orthography or in style 
are never pardoned but iu Indies. When you are older, you will read 
tlio Epistles (that is to say Letters) of Cicero; which are the most per> 
feet models of good writing. A propoa of Cicero; I must give you some 
account of him. Ho was an old Itoman, who lived eighteen hundred 
years ago; a man of great genius, and the most celebrated orator that 
ever was. Will it not be necessary to explain to you what an orator 
is ? I believe I must. An orator is a man who harangues iu a public 
assembly, and who speaks with eloquence; that is to say, who reasons 
well, has a fine style, and chooses his words properly. Now never man 
succeeded better than Cicero in all those different points: be used 
sometimes to speak to the whole people of Rome assembled; and, 
by the force of his eloquence, persuaded them to whatever he pleased. 
At other times, he used to undertake causes, and plead tor his clV.ntsin 
courts of judicature: and in those causes he genetally had tlie suf¬ 
frages, that is to say, all the opinions, all the decisions, in his £&\ our. 
While the Roman republic enjoyed its freedom, he did very signal bcr- 
viees to his country; but after it was enslavqd by Julius Cessar, the first 
emperor of the Romans, Cicero became suspected by the tyrants; and 
was at last put to death by order of Mark Antony, who hated him for 
the severity of his orations against him, at the time that he endeavoured 
to obtain me sovereignty of Rome. 

In cose there should be any words in my letters which you do not 
;>crfectly understand, remember always to inquire the explanation from 
your mamma, or else to seek for them in the dictionary. Adieu. 



LETTER XL 


Batk, JeUHnr 11, IfSS. 

Vt DBAS Ohild: Having mentioned Cicero to yon in my laet; 
CXoero, the greatest orator that Rome ever produced (althongh it pro¬ 
duced sovoroj); I this day introduce to your acquaintance, Demoetlienea, 
tiie most celebrated of Uie Grecian orators. To say tlie truth, I ought 
to liave begun -mth Demosthenes, os the elder; for he lived about three 
* nundred years before the otijcr. Cicero oven improved by reading his 
orations, as I hope you will in time profit by reading tliose of botli. 
Let ns return to Demosthenes. He was born at Athens, a celebrated 
city in Greece; and so ooinmandiug was his eloquence, that, for a con- 
eiderable time, he absolutely governed the city, and persuaded tiie peo- 

f >le to whatever he pleased. Ills elocution was not naturally good, for 
te stammered; but he got the better of that impediiiient by speaking 
with small pebbles in his mouth. He distinguished himself more par¬ 
ticularly by his orations Against Philii^ king of Macedonia, whp 
bad designed the conquest of Greece. Those orations being agoinal 
Philip, were from thence callod Philippics. You ^ee how useful it is to 
be able to s])oak well, to express one’s self clearly, and to pronuunoe 
gracefully. The talent of speaking well is mure essentially necessary 
than any other to make us both agreeable and considerate. 

A propos of the city of Athens; I believe you at present know but 
little of it; and yet it would be requisite to be well mformed upon that 
subject; for, if Athens was not the mother, at least she was the nnrse 
to all the arts and sciences; that is to suy, tliongli she did not invent, 
yet she improved tliein to the highest degree of perfeotion. It is true 
that arts and sciences first began in Egypt; hut it is as certain that they 
were brought to x>orfection at Atliens. The greatest philosophers (that 
is to say, men who loved and studied wisdom) were Athenians, as also 
the best poets, and the best orators. Arts likewise were tliero 
brought to the oimost T^orfoctioii, snch as sculpture, which moans 
tlie art of cutting figures in stone and in marble; architectnro, or the art 
of building houses, temples and theatres well. Painting, music, in 
short, every art fionrished at Athens. The Athenians had great deli¬ 
cacy of wit, and justness of taste; they were polite and agreeable. That 
sort of lively, just, and pleasing wit, which they possessed, was called 
Attic Salt, because salt has, as you know, something sharp and yet 
agreeable. Even now, it is said of a man who has that turh of wit, ho 
has attic salt; which means Athenian. I hope you will have a ^o<l 
deal of that s^t; but tills r^'quircs the learning many things, the com¬ 
prehending and expressing them without hesitation: for the best things 
lose much of their merit if they appear too studied. Adieu, my dear 
Doy; here is enough for this day. 

LETTER XII. 


Bats, OtiMur 11, in>. 

Ht dxab CmLD : In my last I wrote to yon concerning the edebrated 
iity of AtiuBH. I now resume the subject; becaope too much cannot bo 
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Mi<l of itf nor can 50a be too well instracted concerning it. The great¬ 
est men of antiquity wore Athenians; and that city produced the finest 
models of eloquence, poetry, philosophy, pmuting, sculpture, and, in 
short, of all the arts and scioucos. On those models it was that the 
Romans afterwards formed their taste, and on the some wo must perfect 
ours. Plato, the greatest philosopher that ever existed, was an Athe 
nian; and such of his writings as still remain ore superior to those of aL 
the ancients. A philosopher is both a wise and a learned man. Plato. 
was a disciple, that is to say, a scholar of Sdbrates, a celebrated philoso¬ 
pher, and tne most virtuous among the ancients. Socrates himself never 
wrote, but by his discourses instructed the Athenians. On account of 
his virtues, all vicious people were enemies to him; they therefore 
aoensed him falsely and he was most nrjustly put to death. 

Sophocles and Euripides, two famous tragedians, were both Atheni¬ 
ans ; as was also Aristophanes, a famous comio poet, who wrote com¬ 
edies. 

The Athenians were as celebrated for valour as for science. They 
more than once defeated, both by sea and land, the king of Persia, who 
invaded Greece with innumerable Ibrces. Thomistocles, Miltiades, and 
Alcibiades, were the most renowned of their generals. In short the 
Athenians surpassed tlie other Greeks in every thing, as much os Greece 
then outdid the rest of tlie world. Yon are soon to road the History of 
Greece, and it will give you much pleasure. 

I received your letter, and will not fail to exoonte your orders, res¬ 
pecting the case; but let me know what sort of a case you wont, as tlie 
word ease moans every thing mode to preserve another. So that I must 
know what it is that you would have in that cose. Adieu. 


LETTER XIII. 


Bath, Odobtr 80 , 1788 . 

Mt dbar CmLD: I received your letter, which is very well written; 
by that I perceive that you improve, and loam well. Tliis being the 
case, you may boldly asR for whatever you want. I shall not &il to 
bring yon the case such os yon require, excepting tliat it must not con¬ 
tain instruments for teeth, which are not necessary for ^ou; on the 
contrary they spoil the teeth, which ought to be kept very clean, but 
only with a spunge and wann water, in order to olitoia whatever you 
wish from me, you need only be a good boy, and le.am well. Besid^ 
consider wbat reputation you will tliereby acquire; otlior boys will 
admire you, grown-up people will esteem, and not treat you like a little 
boy. 

In my two last letters I ^ve yon a short account of the fiimous city 
of Athens, formerly so cefobrated in Greece. Wo will now consider 
anotlier Grecian city, equally renowned, bnt in another way; this is 
Laoodemonia, or Sparta, which fiourished at the same time as Athens. 
It was a warlike dty, and its citizens were trained to arms; they 
were exceedingly brave, and rigidly virtuous. Arts and sciences were 
not there* cultivated, as at Athena; their only study was war, Tlio 
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first daly was the love of their oonatry, and they were pemiuided that 
to die in defence of it was the most glorions of all actions. No instance 
ever occurred of a Lacedemonian running away. Luxury and ease 
were not admitted of at Sparta; and to prevent the corruption of 
manners, gold or silver was not allowed. £^y inured to hardships, to 
strengthen their constitutions, they were brought up in the enduranoe 
of cold and heat, likewise to use the most bborions exercise. They 
yioke but little, and their answers were always short, and foil of sense. 
To this day, a concise style, replete with meaning, is called a Laconic 
style, foom Laconia, by which name Lacedemonia was called. 

Lyou^s was their first legislator, which means, tiiat he gave them 
laws. Uo was the most virtuous, and tlie wisest man that ever lived. 
A real proof of this is, that oltliongh he was king, be made them foee. 
Pretending to go a journey for some time, he obli^d all the Lacedemo* 
Ilians to make oath, that until his return they would olmerve his laws 
strictly, lie then went away, and in order that they might never swerve 
from the laws ho had estabhslied, he never returned; thus, to promote 
the good of his country, he gave up his crown, and the pleasure of liv¬ 
ing ill his native land. Adieu, in &ree weeks I diall see you. 


LETTER XIV. 

I am glad to hear you study the Roman history; for, of all ancient 
histories, it is the most instructive, and furnishes most examples of 
virtues, wisdom, and courage. The other great empires, as the A^yrian, 
Persian, and Macedonian, sprung up almost of a sudden, by favourable 
.accidents, and the rapidity of their conquests; but the Roman empire 
extended itself gradually, and surmounted the obstacles that opposed 
its a^randisemeut;, not less by virtue and wisdom, than by force of arms. 

Rome, which at leugth became the mistress of the world, was (os 
you know) in the beginning but a small city, founded by Romulus, her 
first king, at the head of an inconsiderable numbeo: of herdsmen and 
vagabond, who liad made him their chief. At tiie first survey Romu¬ 
lus mode his people; that is, the first time he took an account of the 
inhabitants, they amounted only to throe thousand foot, and three hun¬ 
dred horse; whereas, towards the end of his reign, wliich lasted thlrty- 
Mven years, he reckoned forty-six thousand foot and one thousand horse. 

During the first two hundred and fifty years of Romo, as long as it 
was governed by kings, tlie Romans were engaged in frequent wans 
with their neighbours; wlio endeavoured to crush in its infancy a state 
whose future greatness they dreaded, as the natural consequence of its 
virtue, ooiirage and wisdom. 

Thus Borne employed its first two hundred and fifty years in strug¬ 
gling with the neighbouring states, who were in that period entirely 
subdued; and two hundred and fifty more in conquering the rest of 
Itaiy; so that we rebkon five hundred years from the foundation of 
Rome to the entire conquest of Italy. And in the following two 
hundred years she attained to the empire of the world; that is, in sotob 
Qondrod yea .*3 frvm the foundation of the city. 
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Bomuluo, who (as I have already told yon) was the founder and Aret 
king of Rome, not having snfficient inhabitwts for his new city, con¬ 
sidered every inotliud by which ho might augment tlieir number; and 
to that end lie issued out a proclamation, declaring, that it should be an 
asylum, or, in otlicr words, a sanctuary and place of s^ety, for such as 
were banished from the different cities of Italy. This device brouglit 
to him many {leople who quitted their respective towns, wheuxcr for 
debt, or an account of crimes which they hod committed: an asylum 
being a place of protection for all who fly to it; where, let their offences 
be what they will, they cannot be apprdiended or punished. Pray, is 
it not very astonishing, that from such a vile assemblage of vagrants 
and rogues, the wisest and most virtuous nation that ever existed should 
deduce its origin'* The reason is this; Romulus enacted such whole¬ 
some laws, inspired his people witli so great a love of gloiy and their 
country, and so firmly established religion, and the worship of the gods, 
that, for some succeeding itges, they continued a nation of heroes ana 
virtuous men. 


LETTER XVI. 

I have often told you how necessary it was to have a perfebt know¬ 
ledge of history; but cannot repeat it often enough. ^ Cicero properly 
calls it te»iia temporum^ lux veritatiSf vita memoria^ magiatra vitx^ nvntia 
vetmtatis. By the lielp of history, a young man may, in some measure, 
acquire the experience of old age. In rending what has been done, ho is 
apjjrised of wiint lie has to do; and, tlie more he is intbrmed of what 
is post, the bettor lie will know how to conduct himself for the future. 

Of all ancient Iristories, tlio Roman is Uie most interesting and 
instructive. It abounds most with accounts of illustrious men, and 
presents ns with the greatest number of important events. It likewise 
spurs ns on, more than any other, to virtuous actions, by showing how 
a small city, like Home, founded by a hnndftil of shepherds and vogu- 
bonds, could, in the space of seven hundred years, render herself mis¬ 
tress of the world by courage apd virtue. 

Hence it is that I have resolved to form a small abridgment of that 
history, in order to facilitate your acquiring the knowledge of it; and, 
for Uie bettor imprinting it m your mind, I desire that, by little and 
little, you would translate, and copy it fair into a book, which you 
must not fail to bring to me every Sunday. 

The whole time of the Roman hi.-«toiy, from Romulus down to 
Augustus Cmsar, being seven hundred and twenty-three yeai's, piay be 
divided into three periods. 

Tbe first) under the seven kings, is of two hundred and forty-font 
years. 

The second, fh>m the expulsion of the kings, and establishment of 
the consuls, to the first Punic war, is likewise two hundred and forty 
four years. 



The third from the first Panic war down to the reign of Angnetas 
CoDsar, and last two hundred and thirty-fire years: which three 
periods, added ti>gethor, make up the seven hundred and twenty-three 
years above mentioned, from the foundation of Kome to tlie reign of 
Augustus OiBsar. 

Ill the reign of Augustus, Rome was at the summit of her greatness; 
for she was mistress of the world, tliough no longer mistress of herself, 
having lost both her ancient liberty and her ancient virtue. Augustua 
established the ira[>erial power, which soon degenerated into the most 
detestable and crnel tyranny, nnder the succeeding emperors; in conse- 
qnenoe of which, Rome fell from her former greatness, in a shorter 
space of time tlian she had taken to ascend to it. 

Tiie first form of government establisliod at Rome was monatthical / 
but a limited, not an absolute monarchy, as the power was divided 
between tlie king and tho Senate. The mngdom was elective, and not 
hereditary; that is, when one king died, another was chosen in his 
room, and the son of tJio deceased king did not succeed him. Romu¬ 
lus, wlio was the founder of Romo, was also her first king: ho was 
elected by tlie people, and he formed tlie first system of government. 
He appointed the senate, which consisted of one hundred ; and divided 
the people into three oi*dors, namely, Patriciam^ who were of the first 
rank or order; KnighU^ of the second; and the third was the common 
people, whom he called Pleheicmi. 

Translate this into English, and bring it me next Sunday, written 
upon the linos which I now send yon. 


LETTER XVII. 

Romulas and Remns were twins, and sons of Rh^ Sylria, daughter 
of N umitor, king of Alba. Rhea Sylvia was, by her nnelo Aiimlins, shut 
up among the Vestals, and constrained by him to become one of their 
number, to prevent her having any children: for tho Vestals w'ero obliged 
to inviolable chastity. She nevertheless proved with child, and preten¬ 
ded she had been forced by the god Mars. When site was delivered of 
Romnlns and Remns, Amnlius commanded the infants to be thrown into 
the Tiber. They were in fact brought to tlie river, and exposed in their 
cradle; but the water retiring, it remained on the dry ground. A shc- 
wolf coming there to drink, suckled tliem till they were t^en home by 
Faustulus, a shepherd, wi.o educated them as his own. 'When they 
were grown up, they associated with a number of Latins, Albans, and 
shepherds, and founded Rome. Romulus, desirous of reigning alone, 
killed his brother Remus, and was declared king by his followers. On 
his advancement to the throne, ho divided the people into three Tribes, 
and thirty Curia: into Patricians^ PU^icums^ Senate^ Patrons^ OlienU 
md-KnighU. The Patricians were the most considerable of all. The 
common people were called Plebeians. The Patrons were of the most 
reputable sort, and protected a ccrtiun number of the lower class, who 
went under the denomioation of their Clients. Tbe Senate consisted of 
vie hundred persons, chosen from among the patrioians; and the Knights 
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were a select body of three hundred horsemen, who served as life gvwrde 
to Bomulns, to wnom he gave the name of OeUrea. 

BatRoinjlns, not satisfied with these reflations, instituted a form of 
religions worship; establishing the Auruaj^sea and Augura, These were 
priests; and the business of the former was to inspect the entrails of the 
victim ofiered in sacrifice; that of the latter, to observe the fiying, chat* • 
tering, or singing of birds, declaring whether the omens were favoura¬ 
ble or not, before the undertaking of any enterprise. 

Romnlns, with a view of attracting people to his now city, declared 
it an asylum, or sanctuary, for all who were willing to.establish theix, 
abode in it. This expedient brought an infinite number of people, who 
flocked to him from ^e neighbouring towns and country. An asylnm 
signifies a place of safety and protection for all such as are loaded with 
debts, or who have been guilty of crimes, and fly from justice. In catho¬ 
lic countries, their churches ore, at this very time, asylums for all sorts 
of criminals, who take shelter in them. 

But lioino at this time had lew or no women: to remedy which want, 
Romulus sent {iroposals of marriage his neighbours tlie Sabines, who 
rejected them with disdain; Avhere ujmn Romulus published through¬ 
out all the country, that on a certain cay he intended to celebrate the 
festival of tliegod Conarui^y and invited the neighbouring cities to assist at 
it. There w'os a great concourse from all parts on that occasion, particu¬ 
larly of the Sabines; when, on a sudden, the Romans, at a signal given, 
seized, sword in baud, all the young women they could meet, and after¬ 
wards married them. This remarkable event is called the Rape of the 
Sabines. Enraged at this affront and injustice, the Sabines declared w'ar 
against the Romans: wliich w'as put an end to, and peace concluded, by 
th^e mediation of the Sabine women living at Rome. A strict union was 
made between tlie Romans and Sabines, wlio became one and the same 
people; and Tatins,' king of the Sabines, reigned jointly witli Romulus; 
but dying soon after, Romulus reigned again alone. 

Pray observe, that the rai>e of the Sabines was more an advantageous 
than a just measure ; yet tlio utility of it should nut warrant its injus¬ 
tice; for we ought to endure every misfortune, even death, ratiier ^ol 
bo guilty of an ii^justice; and indeed this is the only one that can be 
imputed to the Romans for many suooeeding ages. An age, or century, 
means one hundred years. 

Rome’s growing power soon raised jealousy in Lor n^ghboms, so 
Unit Romulus was obliged to engam in several wars, from which he 
always came off victorious; bu% as he began to behave himself tyran¬ 
nically at homo,’ and attacked the privileges of the senates with a view 
of reigning with more dSa^otim, he suddenly disappeorea. The truth 
is, the senators killed him; but, as they apprehended the indignation of 
the people, Proculos Juliu^ a senator of great repute, protested before 
the people, that Romulus had appeared to him as a ; assuring him 
that he had been taken up to heaven, and placed among the deities; and 
cesired that the Romans shonld wOTship mm under the name of QniiTir 
au* ^ which they accordingly did. 


^Aecording to Platardi the god of ooubmL 
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lake notioef that the Roman Oovemmentf under Bomnln% waa a 
m&Md andgovernment, and the king so &r from being absolute, 
that the power was divided between him, the senate and we people, 
ranoh the same as it is between onr King, theHonso of Lords, and House 
of Oominons; so that Bomalns, atteraptingso horrible a piece of it^justico, 
as to violate the privile^ of the senate, and the liberties of the people, 
was deservedly punished, as all tyrants ought to be. Every man lias a 
natural right to ills liberty; and whoever endeavours to ravish it from 
him deserves death more than the robber who attacks us for money on 
|he highway. 

■ Romulus directed die greatest part of his laws and regulations to war; 
and formed them with the view of rendering his subjects a warlike peo¬ 
ple, as indeed they were, above all otlier. Yet it likewise proved fortun¬ 
ate foi Rome, that his successor, Kama Pompilius, was a prince of a 
pacific disposition, who applied himself to tlie establishing good order 
in the city, and enacting laws for the encouragement of virtue and 
religion. 

After the death of Romulus, there was a year's interregnum. An 
Interregnum is the interval between the death of oho king and the elec¬ 
tion of another, wliich can happen only in elective kingdom^ for, in, 
hereditai^nonarchies, the moment a king dies, bis son, or his nearest 
relation, immediately ascends the throne. 

During the above interregnum^ the senators alternately executed the 
frinctions of a sovereign; but the people soon beoame tired of that sort of 
government, and demanded a king. The choice was difficult: os the 
Sojbines on one side, and the Romans on the other, wore desirous of a 
king being chosen from among themselves. Ilowevei^ there happened, 
St tliat time, to live in tlie little town of Curea^ not far from Rome, a 
man in great reputation for his probity and justice, called Numa Pom- 
pilius^ who led a retired life, eiyoying the sweets of repose, in a country 
solitude. It was unanimousW agreed to choose him king, and ambassa¬ 
dors were dispatched to notify to him liis election; but he, far from 
being dazzlpd by so sudden and unexpected an elevation, refused the 
offer, Mid conld soorco be prevailed on to accept it, by the repeated 
ents'eaties of the Romans, and of his nearest relations; proving himself 
the more worthy of that nigh dignity, as he the less sought it. Remark, 
from that example of Numa Pompilius, how virtue forces Jjer way, and 
shines through the obscurity of a retired life; and that sooner or latei 
it is always rewarded. 

Numa, being now seated on the throne, applied himself to soften the 
manners of tlie Romans, and to inspire them with the love of peace, bj 
exercising thorn in religious duties. lie built a temple in honour or 
the |;od Janus, which was to be a public mark of war and peace, b; 
keeping it open in time of war, and shut in time of peac& It remained 
closed during his whole long reign; but from that tim^ down to the 
reign of Augustas Oresor, it was shut but twice; onoe at the end of the 
first Punic war, and the second time, in the reign of Augustus, after tha 
fight of Actium, where he vanquished Hark Anthony. The god Janus 
is always represented with two faces, one looking on the time post, and 
the other on the future; for which reason you will often-find him, in 
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the Latin poets, colled JanvA Bifrms^ two-jfircnted Janus, Bat, to 
return to Annina; he pretended to have secret conferences with the 
nymph Egeria, the hotter to prepare the people (who are ever fond of 
what is uarvellons) to receive his laws and ordinances as divine inspi¬ 
rations. In short, ho inspired his sul^ects with the love of industry, 
frugality, and even of poverty. lie died, universally regretted by his 
po^lo, after a reign of forty-tJjrco years. 

no may venture tr) say, that Borne was indebted for all her grandeur 
to these two kings, Romulus and Unina, who laid the foundations of it. 
Homiilus took pains to form the Romans to war; Nnma to peace and 
justice. Had it not been for Numo, they would have continned fierce 
and uncivilized; had it not been for Romnlus, they would perhaps 
have fallen into indolence and obscurity; bat it was the happy union 
of religions, civil, and military virtues, that rendered them masters of 
the world. 

Tullus Ilostiliiis was elected king, immediately after the death of 
Nuina Poinpilius. Tiiit: pi jnee I'ad as great talonis for war, as his pre¬ 
decessor had for peace, and he t^oon found an opportunity to exercise 
tliem; for the city of Alba, alrti dy jealous of-the power of Rome, 

’ sought a pretext of coming to a rUjjture with her. War, in fact, was 
declared on both siiU'S, and the two armies were ready to engage, when 
an Alban projiosed, in order to spare so great on effusion of blood, that 
a certain number of warriors should bo cliosen out of each army, on 
whose victory the fortune of both nations should depend. 

Tullus H<r>tilius accepted the proposal, and there happening to be in 
the Alban army, throe brothers, named Cnriatii; and in the Roman 
array, three brothers, called Horatii; who were all much of the same 
age and strength; they were pitched upon for the champions, and joy¬ 
fully accepted a choice which reflected so much honour on them. 
Tlicn, advancing in presence of both armies, the signal for combat was 
given. Two of the iloratii were soon killed by the Cnriatii, who were 
themselves all three wounded. The third of tiie Iloratii remained yet 
unhurt; but, not caiiablo of encountering the three Guriatii all together, 
what ho wanted in strengtii he supplied by stratagem. ^ He pretended 
to run away, and having gained some ground, look^ baeJk, and saw the 
three Cnriatii pursuing him at some distance from each other, hasten¬ 
ing with as much speed os tiieir wounds permitted Hiem; he then 
returning, killed all three, one after another. 

The Romans received him joyfully in their camp; but his sister, who 
was promised in marriage to one of the Curiatii, meeting him, poured 
forth a deluge of tears, reproaching him with the deatli of her lover; 
whereupon tlie young conqueror, transported with rage, plunged his 
sword into her bosom. Justice condemned him to death; but having 
appefded to the people, he received his pardon, in consideration of the 
service he had rendered to his country. 

TuUns Uostilins reigned thirty-two yeara, and conducted other wan 
against the Sabines and Latins, lie was a prince possessed of great 
qualities, but too much addicted to war. 
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LETTER XVin. 


MmtOay 

Dsab Boy: I send yon, here enclosed, your historical exercise for 
this week; and thank you for correcting some faults I bad been guilty 
of in former papers. I shall be very glad to be taught bv you ; and i 
assure you, I would rather have you able to instruct me, than an^ otlier 
body in the world. I was very well pleased with your objections to 
my calling the brotliers, tliat tuught for the Romans and the Albans, 
the JSdratii and the Ouriatii^ for which I can give you no better reason 
than usage and custom, which determine all languages. As to aodcut 
.proper names, thera is no settled rule, and we must be guided by 
custom: for example, wc say Ovid and Virgil, and nut Ovidius and 
VirmUuB, as tliey aro in,Latin; but then we say Augustus Coosar, as in 
the Latin, and not Au^st Cecsor, which would be the true English, 

We say Scipio AfHcanus, as in Ijatin, and not Bcipio the Afneau. 
We say Tacitus, and not Tacit: so that,, in short, custom is tlto only 
rule to be observed in this case. But, wlierever custom and usage will 
allow it, I would rather choose not to alter the ancient proper names. 
They have more dignity, I think, in their own, than in our language. ' 
The Eronch change most of the ancient proper names, and give them a 
French termination nr ending, w'hich sometimes sounds even ridiculous: 
as, for instance, they call the Emperor Titus, Tite; and the historian 
Titus Living, whom we commonly call in English Livy, they 0.011 Tit« 
Live. I am very glad you st:irted this oldcction; for tlie only way to 
get knowledge is to inquire and object. Pray remember to &sk que»- 
tions, and to make your objections, whenever you do not understand, 
or have any doubts abopt anything. 


LETTER XIX. 

Soon after the death of Tullus Hostilius, tlie people placed upon the 
throne Ancus BfarcinSj grandson to Numa Pompilins. His fii'st c»iro 
was to re-esiablidh divine^worship, which had been somewhat neglected 
during the warlike reign of his pr^ecessor. He engaged in some wars, 
against his will, and always came off with advantage. He enlarged the 
city; and died after a reign of twenty-four years; a prince not intb* 
xior, whether in peace or war, to any of his predecessors. 

One Luoumon, a Greek by birth, who had established himself at Romo 
in the reign of Anops Maroins, w^ .chosen king in his place, and took 
Hie name of Tarquin. He adilod a hundred senators to the former num¬ 
ber; carried on, with success, several wars' against the neighbouring 
states; and enlarged, beautified and strengthened the oi^. He matle 
the aqueducts and common sewers, built the drees, and laid the tbunda- 
tion of the capitol; the circus was a celebrated place at Rome, set apart 
fox chariot-races, and other games. 

Tarqnin had destined for his successor Servias Tullius, one who. hav-. 
ing been taken prisoner of war, wes conseauently a dave; which tlic 
sons of Ancus Marcius. now grown up, highly resenting, caused Tarqnir. 
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to be assassinated, in tlio 1^irty>eighth year of his reign; but fho crimi¬ 
nal deed of the sons of Anciis Mnrciua was attended with no enccesa,; 
for tlie people elected Servins Tullius king, without asking the concur¬ 
rence of the senate. This prince was engaged in Tarious wars, which 
lie happily concluded, lie divided tlie people into nineti^n tribes: 
established tho Cemm, or general survey or the citizens; and introdnoea 
tne custom of giving liberty to slaves, called otlierwise manumisgion, 
Stjrrius intended to abdicate tlie crown, and form a perfect republic at 
liome, when he was assassinated by his son-in law, Tarquin the Proud* 
lie reigned forty-tour years, and was, witliout dispute, the best of all the 
kings of liome. 

Tarquin having ascended tho throne, invited to royalty neither by 
tlio people nor senate, his conduct was suitable to such a boglnnipg, 
and caused him to be surnaiiiod the Proud, lie overturned the wise 
establishments of tl.e kings, his predecessors, trampled upon the rij^ts 
of the people, and governed as an arbitrary and despotic prince. He 
built a magnificent temple to Jupiter, called the Oapitol, because. In 
digging its foundation, the bead f a nian had been found there, which 
in j^atin is called Caput: tho Oapitol was the most cdobrated edifice in 
Romo. 

Tlie tyranny of Tarquin was already bioome odious and insupportable 
to the Romans; when an atrocious act of his sou Sextus administered to 
them an op{K)rtimity of asserting their liberty. Tiiis Sextus, falling in 
love with Lncrotia, wife to Oollatinus, who would not consent to his 
desires, ravished her.. The lady discovered the whole matter to her 
husband, and to Brntns, and then stabbed herself; having first made 
cliom promise to revenge the outrage done to her honour. Whereupon 
tliey raised tho peo[jle; and Tarquin, with all his family, was expelled 
by a solemn decree, after Laving reigned twenty-five years. Such is 
the fate that tyrants deserve, and all those, who, in doing evil, and 
oppressing mankind, abase that power which'IVovidence has given. 

In tho reign of Tnrqnin, the books of tho Sibyls were brought to Rome, 
and ever alter preserved and consulted as oracles. 

Tarquin, after his expulsion, mado several attempts to reinstate birnself, 
and raised some wars {gainst the Romans. Ho engaged Porsenna. king 
of H6tniria, to espouse his interest, and make war upon them, in order to 
in's restoration. Porsenna marched against the Romans, and defeated 
rheir forces, and most probably would have token tlieir city, had it not 
been for tho extraordinary courage of Tloratius Oocles, who ^one defer- 
ded the pass of abridge against tho whole Tuscan army. Pi rsenna, struck 
with admiration and awe of so many prodigies of .valonr as he remarked 
every day in the Romans, thought proper to make peace with them and 
draw oflF his army. 

They had many other wars with their neighbonrs,which I omit mention¬ 
ing, as my purpose is to dwell only npon tho most important evencs. Such 
is the following one, which happened about sixteen years after tho estab¬ 
lishing of consuls.^ The people were loaded with debts, and refiised to 
enlist themselves in military service, unless those debts were caoodlled. 
This was a very pressing and critical oonlunctnre; but the senate 
found an expedient, which was to create a Dictator, with a power so 
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absolnte aa to be, abore all law; which, however, was to last bnt a short 
time. Titas Largins was the personam named for the purpose; who, har¬ 
ing appeased the tumult, audrestored tranquillity, laid his high employ, 
meat. 

The Romans had often, in succee^ng times, and on pressing 
occasions, recourse to this expedient. It is remarkable, that though that 
oftloewas invested with an absolute and despotic power not one dio- 
tator abased it for upwards of an hnndred years. 


* . LETTER XX. 

TVe ara now come to an important epoeha of the Roman histoiry; 

mean the establishment of a free government. 

Royalty being banished Rome, it was resolved to create, instead of a 
^ing, tvi^o consuls, whoso authority should be annual; or in other words, 
was to last no longer than one year. The right of eleo'ting the consuls 
was left U) the people; bat they could choose them only from among the 
patricians, that is from among men «)f the flrst rank. The two consuls 
were jointly invested with tlie same power the kings had before, with 
this essential ditfurence, that their power ended with the year; and at 
the expiration of that term, ihoy were obli^d to give an account of 
their regency to tlie {>eopIe; a sure means to prevent the abuse of it. They 
were called consuls, from the Latin verb eonsulere^ to counsel; which 
intimated their being counsellors to the republic. 

The first consuls elected were L. Junius Brutus, and P. Collatinus, Ln- 
cretia’s husband. The consuls held the same badges of dignity os the kings, 
excepting the crovvu and sceptre. They ha/l the ])urple robe, and the 
ourule clfnir, being a chair of ivory, set upon wheels. The oonaula, sen¬ 
ate, and people, took a solemu oath, never to recal I^arquin, or suffer a 
king in Rome. 

^ Take notice of the form of the Roman Government. Tlie power was 
divided between the consul^ senate, and people; each had their rights atul 
privileges; and, from the time of tliat wise establishment, Rome exulted 
herself, with a rapid progress, to snch a high point of ])erfection aud 
excellency, as is scarce to be conceived. 

Remember, that the monarchical goveruinent lasted two hundred an d 
forty-four years. 


LETIER XXI. 

The patricians, however, treated the people ungenerously, and abused 
the power which their rank aud riches gave them. They tlirew into 
priM>n such of the plebeians as owed thorn money, and loaded them 
with irons. These harsh measures caused so great a discontent, tha* 
the people in a body abandoned Rome, and retired to a rising ground, 
three miles distant from the city, callvd Sacer. Such a genera 

defection alarmed the senate and patricians; who sent a deputation to 
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persuade them to return, but to no puipose. At length some of the 
‘wisest and most moderate of the senators were sent on tbat bnsinesa 
with full powers to conclude a peace on the best conditions thev could 
obtain. Agripjia, ivLo spoke in behalf of the senate, finished his dis¬ 
course with a fable, which made a great impression on the minds of the 
people. “Formerly,” said he, “the members of the human body, 
enraged that they should labour for the stomach, ‘while that, remaiuiug 
idle and indolent, quietly enjoyed those pleasui'es which were prepared 
for it, agreed to do nothing: But, iutenmng to reduce the stomach by 
famine, they found that all the members grew weak, and the whole 
body fell into an extreme inanition.” 

Thus lie compared tlte intestine division of the parts of the linman 
body, with the division that separated the people from the senate. 
This application pleased theni so much, that a reconciliation was efiected 
on certain conditions; the pviuciiial of which was, that tlie people 
should choose among tlieinselrt i five new magistrates, who were called 
Trihunei <(f the peo^tle. Thuy were chosen every year, and notliing 
could be done without their consent. If a motion was made for pre- 
tbrriug any law, and the tribunes of the people opposed it, the law 
could not pass; and they were not even obliged to allege any reason for 
their opposition; their merely pronouncing Veto wos enough; which 
signifies I forbid. Take proper notice of tliis interesting epooha of the 
Roman history, this important alteration in the form of government, 
that secured, tor some ages, the rights and privileges of the people, 
which the great are but too apt to infringe. This alteration happened in 
the 3 'ear of Rome 261: tweut^^-one years after the expulsion of kings, 
and the establishment of consuls. 

Besides the tribunes, the people obtained two other new annual 
magistrates, called Ediles^ who were subject to the authoriiy of the 
tribunes, administered. Justice under tlieiii, took care of the*building 
and reparation of teiiiples and other public structures, and inspected 
provisions of all kincl>. 

Remember who -were the principal magistrates of Rome. First, the 
Consols, whose office was aimual, and who, between them, had tlie 
power of kings; next, the Dictator, created on extraordixiury emergen¬ 
cies, and who.se office nsnall^' lasted hut six months. 

The tribunes of the people were annual magistrates, who acted as 
guardians of the rights of the commons, and protected them IWm the 
0 ])pres.sion of the patricians. With regard to the Edilcs, I have already 
mentioned their functions. 

Some years kfter, two other new magistrates were created, called 
Censors. ^ Tliis office, at first, was to contiimo five years; but it was 
soon confined to a } ear and a half. The authority of the censors was 
very great: their duty w*as the survey of tlie people, the laying on of 
taxes, and the censure of manners. They were eippowered to expel 
any person from the senate whom tb^ deemed unworthy of that 
assembly; and degrade a Roman knight by depriving him of his 
horse. 

Not very long after, two Preators were instituted. These mf^stratte 
were the chief officers of justice, and decided all law-suits. Here you . 
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havo the list of the ffreat magistrates of the Boman eommonwealth, 
aooording to their ordW and institution. 

The Oonsnls. The Ediles. 

The Dictator. The Censors. 

The Tribunes of the People. The Prietors. 


LETTER XXII. 

( 

In the year of the dty 800, the Bornans had no 'written or fixed 
statutes, insomuch that tho consuls and senators, who were appointed 
Judges, were absolute arbiters of the fate of the citizens. The people, 
tliercfore, demanded that, instead of such arbitrary decisions, .certain 
stated laws should be enacted, as directions Tor tlte a<liainistration of 
public afiUirs, aud also with regard to private litigations. Whereuiion 
the senators sent ambassadors to Athens in Greece, to study the laws of 
that country, and U) collect.sneh os they should find iiio^t suitable to 
tho republic. When the ambassadors returned, ten persons (who were 
stvled Decemviri) were elected for the institution of these new laws. 
They were invested with absolute power tor a whole year; during 
which time all other magistracies were suspended. TJie decemviri 
caused their laws to be engraved on brazen tables; which ever after 
were called the Laws of the Ten Tables.’" These were placed in the 
most coiLspicnous part of the princi’^al square in the city. When the 
term of the decemviri was expired, they refused to lay down their 
power; but imuntained it by forc^ and bec.aino the tyrants of tho 
republic. This caused great tumults; however, they were at length 
constrained to yield; and Ziomo I'eturned to its ancient form of govern- 
leut. 

About tho year of Itome 865, the Gauls (that is to say, the French) 
entered Italy, and marched towards Itoine with an army of above sixty 
tbousand men. The Romans levied in hu'^te an army of forty-thousand 
men, and sent it to encounter them. The two armies came to’ an 
engagement^ in which the Romans I'eceived a total deteat. On tho 
vrrival of this bad news, all who Itiid remained at Rome tied into the 
Oapitol, or citadel, and uiere fortified themselves, as well as tho short* 
ness of time would ^rmit. Three days after, Breuuus, general of the 
, GoCuls, advanced to Rome with his army, and found the city abandoned; 
whereupon he laid siege to the Oamtol, which was defended with incre¬ 
dible bravery. One night when tho Ganls determined to surprise, the 
Oapitol, and had aiinbed up to tlie very ramparts, without being per¬ 
ceived, M. Manlius, awakenedby the cacivling of geese, alarmed the gar¬ 
rison, and saved the Capitol. As the same time Camillns, an illustrious 
Roman, who some time before had been banished from the city, having 
had information of the danger to which his country was cxiiosed, 
«ame upon tlie Gauls in the rear, with as many troops as he could mus¬ 
ter up about the country, and gave them a total overthrow. Admire 

* itw9 mmertJiy eaUed the Lswi of the Twelee Tablea two bavlog been added elnca to 
Ibf or'clo^ ten. 
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in Camillas, this £ae example, this greatness of soul: he who, haring 
been uujustly banished, forgetful of the wrongs ho had received, and 
actuated by the love of his countiy, more than tie desire of revenge, 
comes to save those who sought his ruin. 

I 

LETTER XXIIL 

Bath, JfiircaaS, 1789. 

Mt dkar Child : I have received a letter fi*om Mr. Mi^ittaire, iu wJiich 
he gi ve.s a very good accoai4i of you; and assures mo that yon improve in 
leiiriiing; upon whicli I immediately bought something very pretty, to 
bring you from lieiicc. Consider now whether • you onght not to 
love Mr. Maittiiire, and do everything iu your power to please him. He 
tells me, you arc going to begin again wbat yon liavealrefuly learned; you 
ought h> be very attentive and not repeat your lessons like a parrot, 
without knowing what they nevi. 

In luy last I told you, that, in order to ho a perfectly virtuous man, Just* 
tice was not sufficient; for tJjat geiiero.'vity greatness of soul implied 
much more. You will understand thi? better by examples: here are 
some. 

Alexander tlie Great, king of Miicedonia, having conquered Darius, 
king of Persia, took an infinite number of prisoners; and, among others 
the wile and mother of Darias, How, according to the laws of war, he 
might with justice have made slaves of them; but he had too much 
greatness of aoul to mako a bad use of his victory ; he therefore treated 
&em as ipieuus, and shewed them the same attentions and respect, os 
if he had been their subject; wliich Darius hearing of, said that Alex- 
auder deserved to be victorious, aud was idoue worthy to reign in his 
stead. Observe by this, how virtue and greatness of sonl, compel oven 
enemies to bestow praises. 

Juliua Cio.4ar, too, the first emperor of tlio Homans, was in eminent 
degree possessed of humanity, and this greatness of soul. After having 
vanqiiiiihed l*omj>ey the Great at the battle of Pharsalia, he pardoned 
those, whom, according to the laws of war, he might have put to death; 
and not only gave them their lives, but also restored them their for¬ 
tunes, and their honours. Upon which Cicero, in one of libs orations^ 
makes this beautiful remark, speaking to Julius Omsar: NikUenim putett 
fortuna tuavnajus^ quam utposaUt^aatiuitMratuamel'hi^^q'uamut 
eonaeraare quamp^rimos : whic|i means, ** Fortune coulA not do more. 
for you, than give you the power of saving so many people: nor nature 
serve you better, than iu giving you thr* will to do it.” You see by 
that, what glory and praise are gained by doing good; besides the pleasure 
which is felt inwardly, and exceeds all others. 

Adieu ! I shall conclude this letter, as Cicero often does his; Jvke» 
t bene vulere : that is to say, I order you to be in good health. 

• * 4 

LETTER XXIV, 

Bath, April 9,1789. 

Mt DBAS Child : I received your letter, with which I Am extremely 
pleased; it is very well written, though without lines. In the manner 
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' that yob improve, yon soon will know more than many boys that are 
two or three years older than yourself: by that nteans you will aoqnirs 
great reputation, and be esteemed by people of merit. 

At present, let ns eondnue to duiSno the character of a man of probity, 
To su^ a one nothing is more essential than always to speak truth, and 
to be strictly observant of his promise. On the other hand, nothing is 
more infamous and dishonourable tlian to tetl lies and break obr word. 

Daring a war between the Boinans and Carthaginians, Attilius Begu- 
las, the Itoman general, was defeated, and taken prisoner by the Oartli* 
aginians. Notwithstandiiid their victory, they were desirous of making 
peace with the Romans. order to obt^n it they permitted Regains 
to go to Rome, on condition that he pled^l his woi'd to return to 
Oaithfige; not doubting that, to obtain his liberty, he would persuade 
the Romans to make peace. But that generous Roman scorned even 
liberty, when purchased to the detriment of his country. So iliat, far 
from persuading the Romans to make i^eacc, he told thorn tliey ouglit to 
continue the war; for the Cortliaginians were not in a situation to sup¬ 
port it. After this he pr^ared to return to Oariliago, according to the 
promise he had mode. The Romans, particularly his relations and 
iriends, advised him not to return; because the Carthaginians, who were 
cruel, would most certainly pat him to death. But rather tlian live with 
infamy by breaking his word, he preferred going to certain destruction; 
and returned to Carthage, where they put him to death by throwing 
him into a tub filled with spikes. Such a death is far preferable to life 
purchased by lies and infamy. 

A man of probity and honour considers himself as interested in the 
welfiu'e of all mankind. To such a character it is that Terence, in one 
of bis comedies, attributes the saying, Ilomo sum, nihil humani a me 
alisnum puto : which means, 1 am a man myself, and, as snoh, interested 
in whatever concerns man. Indeed, I am of opinion, that it is impossi¬ 
ble to see any one unhappy without feeling for that person, ami 
endeavouring to help him; a^ on the other hand, one is pleased to see 
people contented and happy. None but tlie most depraved souls can 
envy otlier people's happiness, or con rejoice at their misfortunes.— 
Adieu 1 Take cure to be equally dlstiuguisued by the virtues of the heart, 
js by the advantages of the mmd. 


LEITER XXV.* 

Bxra,Aprai6,im.' 

Mt DBAS Bov; I received your letter, and if yon go on to leam at this 
rate, you will soon puzzle mo, in Gr^k especially; however, I shall 
not be sorry to be outdone by* you, and the sooner you are too hard for 
me the bettor. 1 think, for the future, I shall call you little Polyglot, 
which is originallY a Greek word, that signifies many tongues, or many 
iangnages. Mr. Maittadre writes me word tliat he intends to bring you 
acquainted with Horace, Virgil, TereiMe, and Martial, who ara the most 
famous Latin poets; therefore I think it may now be necessary to 
Infonn you a little, what poetry is, and the difference between poetry 
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and prose. Prose, you know already, is the langnage of common con¬ 
versation ; it is what yon, and every bray speaks and writes. It requires 
no rhymes, nor no certain number of feet or syllables. But poetry is a 
more noble and sublime way of expressine one^ thoughts. For example, 
in prose, yon would say very properly, it is twelve of the dock at 
noon,” to mark the middle of the day; bat this would be too plain and 
flat in poetry; and yon would rather say, ** the chariot of the sun had 
already flnish^ hair its course.” In prose you would say, ** the begin¬ 
ning of the morning, or the break of day y* but that would not do in 
verse; and you must rather say, * Aurora spread her rosy mantle.**— 
Aurora, you know, is the goddess of the morning. This is what is 
called poetical diction. Latin and Greek verses have no rhymes, but 
consist of a certain nuijaber of feet and syllables. The hexameter verses 
have six feet; tlie pentameter have five feet. All French verses whatso¬ 
ever have rhymes. But Euglisli verses, some have rhymes, and some 
have none: &oso that liavc no rhymes are called blwk verses; but 
though they have no rhymes, they have the same number of feet or syl¬ 
lables that verses in rhyme have. All our best English tragedies are 
writ in blunk verso, of live “feet, or ten syllables, for a foot in English 
verse is two syllables. For example, the famous tn^gedy of Cato 
begins thus; 

She dawn la orereaat, the morning lowen, 
and bearlljin clondii brlnge on the daj. 

Here you see each of tliese verses have five feet, or ten syllables, 
tliough they have no rliymes. English verses of five feet, are caUed 
long verse, or heroic verse, because heroic poems are writ in that verse. 
As Homer's llias in Greek, and Virgil's ^neis in Latin, are both writ¬ 
ten in long hexameter verses. Hero is enough of poetry for this time, 
if yon will but remeinbei* it; wo will have some more or it hereafter.— 
I shall see you next week in London, where 1 have very pretty things 
(o give yon, because 1 am sure you will deserve them. Adien. 


LETTER XXVI. 


IsLBWonni, S. 

1 am afraid, my dear child, that yon think my letters too grave, for I 
know yon love to joke, and*in that you are right; I too like cheerful¬ 
ness, and we shall often joke together. Sometimes, however, we must 
think seriously; but in ^neral one ought to be gay and livdv. 1 
would not wish such a jolly fellow as you should put up for a philoso¬ 
pher. When one is learning, one ought to apply, afterwards one should 
pl^ and divert one's sel£ 

In my last to you I wrote concerning the politraess of people of &sh- 
fon, BQoh as arc nsed to courts, the 3.e|^t part of mankind. Their 
politeness is easy and natural; and jfon must distinguish it from the 
civilities of imerior people, and rustics, which are ^vays constraining 
and troublesome. Those sort of pebple are full of ceremony, and over* 
whehn ns with* compliments. 



For example, if you dine with a person in an ordinary sph^ of life, 
instead of oivill^ offering to help yon, he will press yon to eat and drink 
whether you will or no^ will heap things on your plate; and to prove 
that you are welcome, he crams ^ou till you are ready to burst. 

A oonntry 'squire stifles you with hearty embraces, and endeavouring 
to make you go before, throws you down. But a well-bred man shows 
a constant desire of pleasing, and takes care that his attentions for you 
be not troublesome. Few Euglish are thoroughly polite; either they 
are shame&oed or impudent; whereas most French people are easy 
and polite in their manners. And, as bv the better half yon are a little 
Frenchman, so 1 hope you will at least be polite. You will be the 
more distin^ished m a country where politeness is not very common. 

I have already mentioned to you, that, if tliero should be any words 
in my letters which you do not understand, you are to desire your 
Mamma to explain them. 


LETTEB XXVIf. 


Tonanwi, Jvly IS, 1738. 

Dbab Bot : I thank you for your concern about my health; which I 
would have mven you an account of sooner, but that writing does not 
agree with these waters. 1 am better since I have been here; and shall 
therefore stay a montli longer. 

Signor Zamboni compliments me^ through you, much more than t 
deserve; but pray do you take care to deserve what he says of you; 
and remember, that praise, when it is not deserved, is tlie severest satire 
and abuse; and the most effectual way of exposing people's vices and 
follies. This is a figure of speech called Irony; which is saying directly 
the contrary of what you mean; but yet it is not a lie, because you 
plainly show that you mean directly the contrary of what you say; so 
that you deceive nobody. For example, if any one were to compliment a 
notorious knave for his singular honesty and piDbity, and an eminent 
fool for his wit and parts, the irony is plain, and everybody wonM 
discover the satire. Or, suppose that I were to commend you for your 
great attention to your book, and for your retaining and remembering 
what you once learned; would not you plainly perceive the irony, and 
see that I laughed at you? Therefore, whenever you are commended 
for any thing, consider fairly with yourself, whether you deserve it or 
not, and if vou do not deserve it, remember that you are only abused 
and laughed at; and endeavour to deserve better for the future, and to 
prevent the irony.^ 

Make my compliments to Mr. Maittaire, and return him my thanks 
for his lettw. He tells me. that you are again to go over your Latiu and 
OrciA: grammar: so that, when 1 return, 1 expect to find you very per> 
feet in It; but if I do no^ I shall oomplimeat yon upon your applica¬ 
tion mid memory. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXVIIL 


DuJwctfjit Ml 

Mt drab Child : We shall now, if yon please, enter upon the snbjoul! 
of geography, and give you a geneiw idea of that science, whi«^ 
extremely ns^ul and ueoessaiy, as it teaches ns the situation of towns 
and countries, which are oonuunolly mentioned, and of which we 
by no means be ignorant. Yon already know that the world is divide*! 
into four parts, which are Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. We wU' 
begin witli Europe, because it contains the countries and kingdonj 
most fretiuently spoken of; such are, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, 
towards the iic.th: Spun, Portugal, Italy and Turkey in Europ^ to 
tlie south: and in the middle, England, France, Germany, and the Uni¬ 
ted Provinces. 

The knowledge of these things tends to cultivate and to form your 
mind; hut the most important business is to form your heart, that is, 
to make you an honest man. Ajs ^uch, you will abhor injustice, lies, 
pride, anil avarice. If a person, tli> ugh possessed of tlie finest under¬ 
standing and greatest knowledge, should bo a liar, cruel, proud and 
covetous, he will be hated and detested by every human creature, and 
shunned like a wild beast. With respect to covetousness, 1 yesterday 
read in Ovid’s Metamorphoses u pretty story on that subject. 

A king named Midas, entreated the ^d Bacchns that every tiling ho 
touched might turn into gold. Jloccmus grunted the request, so that 
whatever he touched was immediately transformed into gold. At first 
Midas was highly pleased with his riches, but soon found cause to repent, 
for he was very near dying of hunger. When lie wanted to eat or drink, 
every Bung instantly turned into gold. lie then perceived the folly of 
being so avaricious, and prayed to Bacchus to take back that gi» of 
whi^ he had been so desirous. The god, out of Ms goodness rdieved 
him, and Midas ate and drunk as before. 

The moral of this fable touches us, that covetous people heap up 
riches without any view of making use of them: that they often reftass 
themselves the necessaries of life, and even die of hunger in the midst 
of their gold and riches. 

You will find this story in the beginning of th') Seventh h' ok of 
Metamorphoses. 

Adieu, my dear boy. 


LETTER XXIX. 


bunroMn* tfrniy. 

Mt drab Box : In my last', I gave you an example, taken from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, of the ratal efiTects of avarice. I now send yon another 
which is likevrise in tlie Metamorphoses. It is the history of Hippo^ 
menes and Atalanta. Atalautu was a princess of extraordinary beauty, 
coHseqaeutly she had many lovers; .but as slie surpassed every body in 
swiftness, she gave out that she would marry no man but such as could 
outrun her. Many suitors iiresonted themselves; she overcame them 



all, and oaiued them to be put to death. Hippomenee, son of Mars, was 
noh however, disoonraged. He accepted the challenge, ran with her, 
and she would have snipassed him, had not Venus ma^ him a present 
of three goldeih apples in>m the g^en of the Hesperides, which he 
threw, in her way. Atalanta, daasHed with the splendour of the apples, 
stopp^ to gather them up; ^ which means Hippomenes, who contiu* 
ued running, won the race, rae, therefore, was obliged to accept of him 
for a husband; but, eager to consummate their "marriage, they toy 
toother in the temple of Oybele, mother of the gods. That goddess, 
indignant at the affront, changed Hippomenes into a lion, and Atatonta 
into a lioness. So you see bow the love of gold brought misfortune 
upon Atalanta. She, who had been insensible to the accomplishments 
and beauty of her other lovers, could not withstand the temptation of 
gold. 

When you road my letters, I hope you pay attention as well to the 
spelling as you do to the histories. You must likewise take notice of 
the manner in which they are written: which opght to easy and 
natural, not strained and florid. For instance, when you arc about 
sending a hillet douXj or love-letter, to Miss Pinkerton, you ranst only 
think of what you would say to her if you were botli together, and ^en 
write it; that renders the style easy and natural; though some people 
'inogine the wording of a letter to be a great undertaking, and think 
they must write abundantly better than they talk, which is n6t at aU 
necessary. Farewell I Y< > are a very good boy, and you learn exceed¬ 
ingly welL 

LETTER XXX. 


IMnetdajf, 

Pjcax Bot : I have lately met with some passages which shew the * 
opinion the ancients hod of learning, and how necessary ^ey tiiouglit 
it. As I know you think it so tod, and are resolved to learn well, I 
thomrht jroa would be plessed with seeing those passages, whicli I hero 
send you in the original Latin. 

• Pater familios quaosivit ab Aristippo, quid oommodi oonsequuturus 
e.-set filius suus si eun* literis institui ouraret ? Si nullum alinm irucium 
percipiot (respondit ille) huuo certd quod in theatre non sedebit topis 
super lapidem. Tunc erant theatri sedilia mannorea. Hue responso 
innuebat vir prudens, eos qnr>ram iugeuium excultum non fnisset, topi- 
dnin'similes posse videri, 

* A father of a family asked Aristippus, what advantage his sotk 
wC’Uld reap should he bring him np to learning? If no other advantage 
(answered Aristippus) he will certainly have that of sitting in the 
theatre not os a stone upon a stone; At that time the seats in the the¬ 
atre were of marble. By this answer, that judicious man hinted, that 
persons whose understandings were unimproved, might be consid¬ 
ered as stones *' 

Tims yon see, that Aristippus looked upon an ignorant man aa little 
better than the stone he sat upon. Diogenes conridered an i^oraut 
follow as a beast), and not without reason. 
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Sflisft ridebat Diogenes SinopensiS} inertiam etincnnimMegarensiain, 
qnl liberos nallis bonis artibos instruebant, cnratn vero pecorum diligen* 
tom babebant; dicebat enim malle ee Megorensis alicid*!^ arietem 
qnam filiuin. 

** Dionnes of Sinope, witJi a ^od deal of humour, used to ridicule 
the indtueuco and neglect of the inhabitants of Megara, who bestowed 
no liberal education on their children, yet took pa^ioular care of their 
cattle; for, said he, I had much rather be a ram belonging to a man 
of Megara than his son.” 

Oicero, speaking of learning, says, that one should have it, were it 
only for one’s ow.u pleasure, independent of all the oilier advantages of 
it. 

, Si non tantiis fractas peroiperetur ex liberalium artium studiis, qnac- 
tiun percipi constat, scd ex his delectatio sola pcteretnr; tamen hico 
animi remissio judicanda esset libero homino dignissima. Nam castera' 
neqne toniporum sniit, ncque satatum, neque loconim: at hoM^ studia 
adolcscentiam alunt seiiectutom oblectant, sccnndas res oriian^ adversis 
perfugium ac solatium priobent, deleotant domi, non iuipediunt foris, 
pernoctont nobiscnin, peregrinautur, astioantur. 

Though we did not reap such advantages from tlie study of letters 
os wo manifestly do, and that in the acquirement of learning pleasure 
only were the object in pursuit; yet that recreation of mind should bo 
darned very worthy of a libCrm man. Other amnseinents are not 
always suitable to time and place; nor are they of all ages and condi¬ 
tions. These studies are uonrishuiont to youth, pleasure to old age, an 
ornament to posterity, a refuge and comfort in adversity. They divert 
us at home, are of ud liindrance abroad; they pass the night with us, 
accompany UH.when we travel, attend upon us in our rural retreats. 

Seneca, to show the advantage and comfort of learning, says, 

Si tempus in studia conteros, omne vitas fostidium effugeres, nee noc- 
tom fieri optabis trndio liicis; nec tibi gravis eris, nec aliis supervacuns. 

“ If you employ your time in study, you will avoid every disgust in 
life. You will not wish for night, nor be weaiy of the day. You will 
be neither a burden to yourself nor unwelcome to others.” 

Translate these Latin passages at your leisure; and remember how* 
necessary these great men thought learning was, both fur the use, the 
ornament, and the pleasure of ufe. 


LETTER XXXI. 

Jfa^24,1780. 

Mr Dxar Bor: I was pleased with your asking me. the lost time I saw 
you, why I hod left off writing; for I looked upon it as a sign that you 
liked and minded my letters: If that be the case, you shall hear finih 
Doe often enough; and my letters may be of use, if >yoa will give atten¬ 
tion to them; otherwise it is only giving myself troubje to no puipose; 
for it signifies notliing to read a raing oncoj if one does not mind and 
rememMr it. It is a sure sign of a little mind to be doing one thing, and 
at the same time to be either thinking of another, or jaot thinking at 
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all. One ehnbld always think of wliat one is about; when one is leam> 
ing, on^ should not think of play; and when one is at play, one should 
not think of one^s learning. Besides that, if you do not mind your 
book while you are at it, it will be a double trouble to you, for you must 
learn it all over again. 

One of the most important points of h'fe is decency; which is to do 
what is proper, and whore it is proper; for many i^ngs are proper at 
one time, and in one place, that are extremely improper in another; for 
example, it is very proper and decent that yon should play some part of 
the day; but you must feel that it would be very improper and inde« 
cent, if you were to dy your kite, or play at nine pins, while you are 
with Mr. Maittaire. it is very proper and decent to dance well; but 
then you must dance only at balls, and places of entertainment; for you 
would be reckoned a fool, if you were to dance at chnrch, or at a fnne- 
. ral. I hope, by tliese examples, you understand the meaning of the 
vrord Decency ; which in French is DieneSanee: in Decorum ; 

and in Greek, Upeirov. Oicero*says of it, Sic hoe^decorum^ ^uod elucei 
invithy movet approbatione/m eorum quibuacum nieitury ordine eit eon- 
ttantiiiy et moderatione dictorum omnwm atque faetorum : By which 
you see how necessary decency is, to gain the approbation of mankind. 
And, as 1 am sure you desiro to gain Mr. Maittaire's approbation -with¬ 
out w^hiob you will never have mine, 1 daresay you will mind and ^ve 
attention to whatever he says to yon, and behave yourself seriously and 
decently, while you are with him; uterwards play, run, and jump, as 
much as ever you please. 


LETTER XXXII. 


Friday, 

Dbab Boy : I was very glad when Mr. Maittaire told mo, that you 
had more attention now than you used to have; for it is the only way 
to reap any benefit bj' what you learn. WiUiOut attention, it is impos¬ 
sible to remember, and without remembering, it is but time and labour 
lost to learn. I hope, too, that your attention is not only employed 
upon words, but upon tlie sense and meaning of those words; that is, 
that when you read, or get any thing by heart, you observe the thoughts 
and reficctions of the author, as well as his words. This attention will 
furnish ^ou with materials, when yon come to compose and invent upon 
any subject yourself; for example, when you read of anger, envy, hatred, 
love, pity, or any of the pasisions, observe what the author says of them, 
and what good or ill offcois lie ascribes to them. Observe, too, the 
mreat difference between prose and verscL in treating the same snbjeots. 
In verse, Uie figures are stronger and bolder, and the dictioa or expres- 
sions loftier or higher, than in prose: nay, the words in verso are sd* 
dom put in the same order as in prose. Verse is fall of metaphors 
similes, and epithets. Epithets ^v the way) are adjectives, which 
mark some particular quality of the thing or person to which tliey are 
added; as, tor example, the pious .dSlueas; Pius is the 

epithet: Pzma Fame that lies: Mendax is the epithet: lluJac 
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oKvc AxiXXcvc, Achilles swift of foot; ‘n.odac~uKvs !s the epithet. Tliis is 
the seme in all languages; as, for instance, they say in fVenoh, Z'mvie 
^leet hUme^ Vcmouratmigle ; in English, Pale, livid envy, blind love: 
These adjectives ore the epithets. Envy is fdways represented by the 

g oets as pale, inengre, and pining away at other people's, happiness.— 
►vid says of Envy, 

Vlxque tenet UciTxnaf, quod nil laciTmabUe carnlt. 

Whicb means, that Envy can soaroehelp crying when she sees nothing 
to ciy at; that is, she ones when she sees others happy. Envy is cer* 
tainly one of the meanest and most tormenting of all passions, sinoe there 
IS hardly any body tliat has not something for an envions man to envy : 
So that he can never be happy, while he sees any body dse so. Adieu. 


IJEITER XXXIH. 

XauwoBTB, Seipttmib 0 r 10,17M 

Dxasc Bot : Since yon promise to give attention, and to mind what 
yon learn, I shall give myself the trouble of writing to yon again, and 
rhall endeavour to instrnct you in several things, tl^at do not fell under 
Mr. Maittaiis's province; and which, if .they did, he could teach you 
much better than I can. I neith^ pretend nor propose to teach them 
you thoroughly; you are not yet of an age fit for it: I only mean to 
give yon a general notion, at present, of some things that you must learn 
more particularly hereafter, and that will then he the easier to you, for 
having had a general idea of them now. For example, to give yon some 
notion of History. 

Uistoiy is an account of whatever has been done by any country in 
general, or by any number of people, or by any one man; thus the Homan 
history is an account of what the Romans did as a nation; the history 
of Catiline's conspiracy is an account of what was done by a particular 
number of people; and the history of Alexander the Great, written by 
Quintus Ourtius, is tlie account of the life and actions of one single man. 
History is, in short, an account or relation of anj'thing that has been 
done. 

Histoiy is divided into sacred and profim& ancient and modern 

Sacred history is the Bible, that is, the Old and New Testament.— 
The Old Testament is the history of the Jews, who were God's chosen 
people; and the New Testament is the history of Jesus Christ, tixe Sod 
of wd. 

Profane history is an account of the Heathen Gods, such as yoa read 
in Ovid's Metamorphoses, and which yon will know a great more 
of when you come to read Homer, Yirgil, and Hie other ancient 
poets. 

Ancient history is the account of all the kingdoms and countries in 
the world, down to the end of the Roman empire. 

Modem, history is the account of the klngdoma and countries of the 
world, since the destruotlon of the Roman empire. 

The perfect knowledge of history is extremely necessary; because, os 
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It infSsrms ns of what was done by other people, in former ages, it 
instmots ns what to do in the like cases. Besides, as it is the common 
su^eot of oonveraation, it is a shame to be ignorant of it. 

Geography most necessarily accompany historv; for it would not be 
enough to know wliat things were done formerly, but we must know 
where they were done; and geography, you know, is the disciiption of 
the earth, and shews us the situation of towns, countries, and rivers.-~ 
For example, geography shows that England is in the north of Europe, 
that Lonaon is the chief town of England, and that it is situated UTOn 
tlie river Thames, in the countiw of Midmesex; and the eame of ower 
towns and countries. Geography is likewise divided into ancient and 
modern; many countries and towns having now vei^ different names 
from what they had formerly; and many towns, which mode a great 
figure in ancient times, being now utterly destr^'ed and not existing: as 
th*- two famous towns of Troy in Asia, and Ciarthago in Africa: of 
bot! which thefe are not now the least remains. . 

Bt au this with attention, and then go to play with as mnch atten¬ 
tion, and 60 farewell. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

XsunroBTn, September 15,1789. 

Diab Boy : History must be accompanied with chronology as well 
as geography, or else one has but a very confused notion of it; for it 
is not sumcient to know what tilings have been done, which history 
teaches ns; and where they have been done, which we learn by geogr^hy; 
but one must know when they have been done, and that is the particular 
business of chronology. I will therefore give you a general notion of it. 

Ohronology (in French la Chrofiologie) fixes the dates of facts; that is 
it informs us when such and sneh things were done; reckoning from 
certain periods of time, which are called tcras or epoclis; for example, 
in Europe, the two principal (eras or epochs by which we reckon, are 
from the creation of the world to tlie birth of Christ, which w-as four 
thousand years : and from the birth of Christ, to this time, wdiioh is one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine years; so that when one speaks 
of a thing that was done before tlie birth of Christ, one says, it was 
done in such a year of the world; os for instance, Romo was fonnded in 
the three thonsand two hundred and twenty-fifth year of the world 
which was ffoout seven hundred and fifty years before the birth of Christ, 
And one says, tliat Charlemagne was mode the first Emperor of Ger¬ 
many in the veor eight hnndrod; that is to say, eiglit hundred yean 
after the birth of Christ. So tliat you see, the two great periods, erraa, 
or epochs, from whence we date, eveiything, are tlie creation of the 
world, and the birth of Jesus Christ. 

There is another term in chrouologv, called centuries, which is only 
used in reckoning after the birth of Ounst. A century means one hnu- 
dred rears; consequently there have been seventeen centuries since the 
Dizthm Christy and we are now in the eighteentti century. When any 
body aavB, then, for example, that sudi a thing waa done in the tenth 
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oentQiy, they mcan after tlie year nine hundred, and befbr? the 3 *ear ozUs 
thousand, al^r tlie birth uf Christ. When any body mi^es a mistake in 
chronology, and sa^’s, that a thing was done some years sooner, or some 
years later, than it really was, tliat error is called an Anachronism. 
Chronology requires memory and attention; both ^hich yon can Itave if 
you please; and 1 shall try them both, by asUng you questions alxiut 
this letter, the next time 1 see you. 


LETTER XXXV. 

bxxwoBTB, 8ifi«mb0r 17,17M. 

Deab Boy : la my two last letters, I explained to you the meaning 
and use of history, geography, and chronology, and shewed you the OOU' 
neotion they had with one another; that is, how they were joined toge¬ 
ther, and depended each upon the other. We will now consider liistory 
more particulury by itself. The most ancient histories of all are so mixed 
with fables, that is, with falsehoods 'tnd invention, that little credit is 
to be given to them. All the heatlu'n gods and goddesses that you read 
of in the poets were only men and women; hut os they had either found 
out some useful invention, or had done a great deal of good in the coun¬ 
tries where they livc<l, tlie people, who had a great veneration for them, 
made tliem gods and goddcs<«es when they died, addressed their prayers, 
and raised altars to them. Thus Bacclins, tlie god of wine, was only the 
first man who invented the making of wine, which pleased tlie people so 
much, that they made a god of him; and may be they were drunk when 
they made him so. So Ceres, the goddess of plenty, who is always repre¬ 
sented in pictures with wheat sheaves about her head, was only some 
good woman who invented ploughing and sowing, and raising corn; and 
the people, who owed their bread to her, deified her, that is, made a god¬ 
dess of her. The case is the same of all the other pagan gods and 
goddesses which yon read of in profane and fabulous history. 

The authentic, that is, the true ancient history, is divided into five 
remarkable periods or eeras, of the five groat empires of tlie world. The 
first empire of the world was the Assyrian, which was destre^ed by Die 
Medes. Tlie empire of the Medes was overturned by the Persians; and 
the empire of the Persians was demolished by the Macedonians, under 
iUexander the Great. The empire of Alexander the Great lasted no lon¬ 
ger than his life; for, at his death, his generals divided the world among 
them, and went to war with one another; till at last the Roman empire 
arose, swallowed them all np, and Rome became the mistress of tbo 
world. Reinornber, then, that the five great empires tliat succeeded each 
other were these: 

1. The Assyrian Empire, first established. 

2. The Empire of the M^es. 

3. The Persian Empire. 

1. The Macedonian Empire. 

9. The Roman Empire. 

If ever yon find a word that you do not nnderatand, either in my 1e«* 
ten or any where else, I hope you remember to ask yocr Mamxaa the 
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of it» Here ere but three in this letter whioh yon «re likel} 
not to understand: these are» 

OoBSTBOifoir, which is a nonn snbstanti^ that signifies a Joining or 
tying together; it comes from the verb to connect, which signifies to join. 

For ezampl^ one says of any two people tliat are intimate fHent^s, • 
and mnch tether, there is a great connection between them: or, they 
are mightily connected. One says so also of two things that have are 
semblance, or a likeness to one another, there is a connection between 
them; as for example, there is a great connection between poetry and 
painting, because they botli express nature, and a strong and lively iii.ar 
gination k necessary for both. 

Dxivt is a verb, which signifies to make a god; it com.es from the 
Latin word God, and JKb, I become. The Koman emperors were 
always deified after their death, though most of them were railter devils 
when alive. 

AuTHBzmo, moans true; something that may be depended upon, sa 
coming from good authority. For example, one aays, such a history i.. 
antliwntic, such a piece of news is authentic; that is, one may depend 
upon the truth of it. 

I have just now received your letter, which is veiy well written. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


IsLiironra. 

That politeness which I mentioned, my dear child, in my former let 
tors, je^ards only yonr equals and your superiors. There is also a cer* 
tain politenera due to your inferiors, of a different kind, ’tis true; but who* 
ever is without it is without good nature. We do not need to compli- 
' ment those beneath us nor to talk of their doing us tiie honour, &c. but 
we ought to treat them with benevolence and mudness. We are all of the 
same species, and no distinction whatever is between us, e 2 ^cci>t that 
which arises from fortune. For example, yonr footman and Lisetto would 
be your equals were they as rich as yon. Being poor, they are obliged 
to serve yon. Therefore, yon must not add to tlieir misfortune by insult¬ 
ing or by ill treating them. If your situation is preferable to theirs, be 
thankfhl to’God, without either despising them, or being vain of yonr 
better fortune. You must, jthorefor^ treat all your inferiors with af&- 
biUty and good manners, and not speak to them in a surly tone, nor 
with harsh expression, as if they were of a different species. A good 
heart never reminds pMple of their misfortune, but endeavoura to aLo 
Tiale, or, if possible, to make them fdiget it. 

I aii\ persuaded you will always act in that manner, otLervfiae J 
dionld not love you ao much as I do. Adieu. 


LETIEB XXXVII. 


fHavoMB, Afi. If, tna. 

My JD^' OjOId: I am very well pleased with yonr last letter. The 
irritiiig waa vwy good, and the promise you nudee exceedingly fine. 
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Ton keep It, for an honest man never breaks his vrord. To« 
engajro to retain tlie instmotions- vrhich I give yon. That is snffident, 
for thongh you do not properly comprehend them at present, age and 
refleotion will, in time, make you unaeratand them. 

• TTith i^pect to the contents of your letter, I bdieve you have had 

{ >r»<per assistance; indeed, I do not as yet expect that you can write a 
ettor without help. Yon ought, however, to tiy, for nothing is more 
requisite than to write a ^pod letter. Nothing in &ct is more easy. 
Host persona who write m, do so beoauae they aim at writing better 
than ^ey can, by which means they acquire a formal and unnatural 
stylew Whereas, to write well, we must write easily and /laturally. 
F«j'r instance, if you want to write a.]etter to me, yon should only oon« 
cider what you would say if you were with me, and then write it in 
plain terms, just as if you were conversing. I will suppose, then, that 
you sit down to write to me unassisted, and I imagine your letter woidd 

prob'.My be much in these words: 

• 

Mv DBA.R Papa : I have been at Mr, Maittaire^s this morning, whrro 
I have translated English into I/utin and Latin into English, and so 
well, that at the end of iny exercise he has writ optime, I have like¬ 
wise repeated a Greek verb, and pretty well. After this I ran home, 
like a little wild boy, and played till dinner-time. This became a serious 
task, for I ate like a wolf: and by that yon may judge that I am in 
very good health. Adieu. 

Well, sir, the above is a good letter, and yet very easily written, 
because it is exceedingly natural. Endeavour then sometimes to write 
to me of yourself, wi^ont minding either the beauty of the writing or 
the straightness of the lines. Take as little trouble as possible. Bv 
that means you will by degrees use yourself to write perfectly well, 
and with ease. Adieu. Come to me to*>moiTOw at twelve, or, Friday 
morning at eight o^cloc^. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


nwaday, StunroMB. 

Dsas Bot: As I shall 'come to town next Saturday, 1 would have 
ynu to ocme to mo on Sunday morning about ten o'clock: and I would 
Save yon likewise tell Mr. Maittaire, Uiat, if it be not tronblesome to 
him, I should bo extremely glad to see him at the same time. I would 
have given him this trouble, but that it is uncertain when I can 
wait npon him in town: I do not doubt bnt he will give me a good 
account of you, for I think yoii are now sensible of the advantages, the 
pleasure, and the necessity of learning well; I think, too, you. have an 
ambition to excel in whatever you do, and therefore will apply yourself. 
1 mnst also tell yon, that yon are now talked of as an emineU scholar 
for your age; and therefore your shame will bt> the greater, if you 
■should not answer the expeotations people have of you. Adisn. 
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LETTER XXXIX 


l>SAX Bot: It waa a great pleasure to me, when Mr. Kaittaire told 
yesterday, in your presence, that you begw to mind your learning, 
ana to give more attention. If yon continue to do so, yon will fin: 
two gdyantaros in it; the one your own improvement, the other my 
kindness ^ wpioh you must never expect, but when Mr. Haittaire tells 
me yon d^rve it. There is no doing anytHing well without applica¬ 
tion and industry. Industry ^in Latin InduntHa^ and in Greek ayxtvota) 
is defined (that is, described) to hejre^ens exercitium cifea rem Aonas* 
uTide aliquia induatHua dUitur^ hoc eat atudioaiia^ vigilana: This 
I expect so much from you, that I do not doubly in a little tim^ but 
that 1 shall hear yon called Philip the industrious, or, if yon like it 
better in Greek, ^lAiiriro^ ayxtvoo^^ Most of the great men of antiquity 
had some epithet added to their names, describing some particula 
merit they had; and why should not you endeavour to be distinguished 
by some honourable appellation? Parts and quickness, though '>'ery 
necessary, are not alone sufficient; attention and application must 
complete the business; and both together will go a great way. 

Acelplte ergo eatanls. atqae hae mea Sglta dicta. 

’ ■ Adieu. 

^ We were talking yesterday of America, which I told yon was first. 
discovered by Oiiristopher Golnmbns, a Genoese, through the encourage¬ 
ment of Fozdinando and Isabella, king and queen of Spain, in 1491, 
that is, at the latter end of uftcentli century; but I forgot to tell 

{ ^ou, that it took its name of America from one Vespucius Americus of 
riorence, who discovered South America, in 1497. The Spaniards 
began their conquests in America by the islands of St. Demin/o an: 
Cuba; and soon afterwards Ferdinando Cortez, with a small army 
landed upon the oontineut, took Mexico, and beat Montezuma, the 
Indian emperor. This encouraged other nations to go and try wl'At 
they could get in this new-discovered world. The English have got 
there, New York, New England, Jamaica, Bnrbadoes, Carolina^ Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Maryland, and some of the Leeward Islands. The Portu- 
giiese have got the Brazils; the Dutch, Curacoa aud Surinam; and the 
French, Moranioo aud new France. 


. LETTER XL. 

.JfofuAif’. 

Dbab Boy: I have lately mentioned chronology to you, though 
slightly; but, as it is very necessa^ you should know something of it, 
1 will repeat it now. a little more rally, in order to give you a better 
notion of it. 

' Chronology is the art of m«A.Hnring and distinguishing tifne, or the 
doctrine of epochas, which yon know, arq particular aud remarkable 
•)erio^ of time. 
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Th« word chronology is compounded of the Greek wordswhich 
Bigniiies time^ and >-oyog, which signifies dUeoune. Chronology and geo* 
grapby are culed the two eyes of history, beoanse history can never he 
clear and well understood without them. History relates facts; chro¬ 
nology tells ns at what time, or when, tliose facts were done; and 
graphy show’s us in what i)laoe or country they were done, 
Greeks measured their time by Olympiads, which was a space of four 
years, called in Greek This method of computation liad its 

rise from the Olympic Games, which were celebrated the beginning ot 
every fifth year, on the banks of the river Alpheus, near Olympia, a city 
in Greece. The Greeks, for example, would say, that such a thing hap* 
pei.ed in sneh a year of such an Olympiad ; as, for instance, that Alex* 
ander the Great did in the first year of the 114th Olympiad. The first 
^^lympiad was 774 years before Christ; so, oonseqnently, Ohrist was 
born in the first year of the 196th Olympiad. 

The period, or oora, fron. whence the Homans reckoned their time, 
was from the building of Hume; whicli they marked thus, ab u. o. that 
is, €d> Urhe conditA. Thus, the ki ngs were expelled, and the consular 
government established, the 2t4th .ib tt. o. that is, of Home, 

All Europe now reckons from the great epocha of the birth of Jesus 
Christ, which was 1738 years ago; so that, when anybody asks, in what 
year did'such or such a thing happen, they mean, in what year since 
the birth of Ohrist. 

For example: Charlemain, in French Charlemagne, was made 
emperor of the West in the year 800; that is, 800 years after the birth 
of Christ; but, if we speak of any exent or historical fact that ha[>- 
pened before that time, we then say, it happened so many y^oara.before 
Christ. For instance, we say Homo was built 750 years before Ohrist. 

Tlie Turks date from tlieir Hegira, which w.as the year of the ilight 
of their false prophet, Mahomet, from Mecca; and, as we say that such 
a thing was done in such a year of Ohrist.; they say, such a thing was 
dope in such a year of the Hegira. Their Hegira begins in the 622d year 
Christ, that is, above 1100 years ago. 

There are two great periods in Chronology, from which the nations 
of Europe date events. The first is the creation of the world; the 
second, the birth of Jesus Olirist. 

Those events that happened before the birtli of Christ are dr ted from 
the creation of ti)e world. Those events which have happened sbice 
the birth of Christ are dated from that time; as the present year-1789. 
For example: 

▲. K. 


Hoah's fiood happened in the year of the world . • . • 166G 

Babylon was built by Semiramis, in the year . . • • 1800 

Moses was born in the year. 2400 

Troy was taken by the Greeks in the year « . • 2800 

Home was founded by Houiulus in the year • . « • 8226 

Alexander the Great coa<iuercd Persia . ' . . . • 8674 

Jesus Christ was bora in the year of the world • . . 4000 


The meaning of a. m. at the top of these figures, is Anna the 

year of the world. 
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IVom the hirtii of Christ, all Christians date the events that have 
happened since that time; and that is called the ChrUtian ogra. Some¬ 
times vm say, that snob a-thing happened in such'a year of Christ, and 
sometimes we sa^ in such a centut^\ Now, a centuiy is one barred 
years from the birth of Christ; so that at the end of every hundred 
years a new centnry begins: and we arc, consequently, now in the 
eighteenth century. 

For exanmle, as to the Christian lera, or since the birth of Clirist, 
Mahomet, the false prophet of the Turks, who establishes] the Mahom¬ 
etan religion, and writ the Alcoran, which is the Turkish book of 
religion, died in the seventh c^entury, that is, in the year of 

Christ.682 

Charlemain was crowned emperor in the last year of the eighth 

century, that is, in the year.600 

Here the old lioman empire ended. 

William the Oonq::eror was crowned king of England in the elev¬ 
enth century, in the year.1066 

The Betbrmatiou, that is, the Protestant religion, begun by Martin 
Lntber, in tlio sixteenth centnry, in the year * . , . 1680 

Gunpowder invented by one Bortholdus, a German monk, in the 
fourteenth century, in the year , . • . . . . 1880 

Printing invented, at Ilacrlom in Holland, or at Strasburg, or at 
Meutz in Germany, in the fifteenth century, about tlio year 1440 

Adieu. 


LETTEB XLI. 


Bath, Oetebw 8,1788. 

Mr rsAB Child: 1 am charmed with all your letters; tliat which yon 
wre*e without help is very ' natural, consequently very good. Your 
Englisli translation is a very just one; and as tor the Latin, considering 
how short a time you have been learning tljat language, 1 do not require 
it to be any better. In short, liitlierto you have gone on as well as pos¬ 
sible; only continue. More particularly, I congratulate you on the 
i»ceuratimmh which Mr. Maittairo has added to your last pertbrmances; 
ana it is very fiattering to be deserving of such commenuatidns. I am 
sure that single word must liave afibrded yon more pleasure than two 
hours* play. Besides, how exceedingly satisfactory it is to have done 
ono*s duty in any respect I Notliing is so comfortable as a good consci¬ 
ence; that only can moke ns easy and hap])y. Pray do you know what 
consdence is? It is what we feel w*hen we'liavc said or done anything. 
For instance, if I had ii\jured any person, or had told a lie, though I 
might not be found out yet i should feel myself guilty; conscience 
would torment me, and I must be unhappy. Y'on have certainly lead 
in Ovid*s Metamorphoses, the fable of Prometheus, who stole fire fiom 
heaven to form man. Jnpiter punished him, by chaining him to Mount 
Caucasus, and by sending a vulture that iucessantly gnaws his liver. Tliia 
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fable is an ingenious allegory, pointing out the perpetual torments of a 
bad conscience. ■ Pruine^eus had stolen; and the vulture that continu¬ 
ally gnaws his liver means his conscience, whitdi continually reproaches 
him with that criino. This is called an allegory—when, to represent 
one tiling, we do it by means of another. Poets often make use of 
allegories. Adieu. 

Translate the following letter into French; 

Hv n£AU Papa : It is true yon do prmse me; bnt it is-also true>tliat 
yi'-a make me earn those praises, by obliging me to work like a galley 
slave. No matter, glory cannot be too dearly purchased: such were 
the sentiments of Alexander the Great, and satm are those of Philip 
the Little. 


LETTER XLII. 

Bavb, Oetdbm^ IT, inv. 

My drab Ciiii.D : Indeed, I bele v& you are the first boy, to whem 
(mider the age of eight years) one has over ventured to .'uention tl.c 
figures of rhetoric, .as I did in my last.* But I am of ojiinion, tl:at we 
cannot begin to think too young; and that the art which teaches as 
how to persuade the mind, and touch the heart, must surely deserve 
the earliest attention. 

You cannot but be convinced, that a man who speaks and writes 
with elegance and grace, who makes choice of good words, and adorns 
and ombellishes the subject upon whicli ho either speaks or writes, will 
persuade better, and succeed more eiusily in obtaining what he wishes, 
than a man wJio duos not explain himself clearly, speaks his language 
ill, or make use of low and vulgar expressions, and who has neither 
grace or elegance in any thingtliat he says. Now it is by Rhetoric that 
the art of speaking elo(]uently is taught; and, tliough 1 cannot think of 
grounding yon in it as yet, I would wish, however, to give you an idea 
of it suitable to your age. 

The first thing you should attend to is, to speak whatever lanmage 
you do speak in its greatest purity, and according to the ruks oi 
Grammar; for we must never offend against grammar, nor make use 
of words which are not really words. This is not all; foe not to 
speak ill, is not sufficient; ^we must speak well; and the best method 
of attaining to that is, to read the best authors with attention; and to 
observe how {leople of fashion speak, and those who express tbeniselves 
best; for shopkeepers, common people, footmen, and maid-servants, all 
speak ill. They make use of low and vulgar expressions, which people 
of rank never* use. In Numbers, tliey join the sin^lar and plural 
•together; in Genders, they confonnd masculine with feminine; andiu 
Tenses, they often take one for the other, In order to avoid ml these 
faults, we must read with care, observe the turn and expressions of the 
best authors, and not pass a word which we do not understand, or concern¬ 
ing which we have the least doubt, without exactly inquiring the meaning 

* Not to bt fou-Bd. 
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of it For example; when you read Ovid*s Hetamorphosos with Mr. 
Martin, yon should ask him the meoninff of every word yon do not 
know, and also, whether it is a word which may be made use of in 
prose as well as in verse; for, as I formerly told yon, the language of 
poetry is different from that which is proper for common disconrse; 
and a man would bo to blame, to make use of some words in {rose, 
whi<A are very happily applied in poetry. In the same manner, when 
you read French with Mr. Pelnote, ask him the meaning of ev^ry word 
yon meet with, that is new to yon; and desire him to mve yon ezan.- 
ples of the various ways in whiclt it may be used. All this requires 
only a little attention; and yet there is nothing more naeful. It is said, 
that a man must be born a poet; but that he can make himself an 
orator. Ncucitur Po^ta^ fit Orator. Tins moans, that, to be a Poet, 
one most bo bom with a certain degree of streii^h and vivacity of 
mind; but tliat attention, reading and labour, are sufficient to form an 
orator. Adieu. 


LETTER XLIII. 


Dbab Bov: Though Poetry differs much from Oratory in many 
things, yet it makes use of the same figures iu Rhetoric; nay, it aliouncU 
in metophors, similes, and allegories; and you may learn tho purity of 
the language, and the omaiueiits of doqueuce, os well by reading verse 
as prose. Poetical diction, that is, poetical language, is more sublime 
and lofty than prose, and takes liberties which are not allowed iu prose, 
and are called Poetical Licences. This difference between verso and 
prose you will easily observe, if you road tliein both with attention. 
In verse, things are seldom said plainly and siinnly, os one would say 
them in prose; but they are desciibed and embellished: os, for example, 
what you hear tho watchman say often in tJireo words, a olovdy momr 
ing^ is said thus in verse, in the tragedy of Cato: 

The dawn It OTereait, the mornlnK lowers. 

And taearl]/ In clouds brings on the day. 

This is poetical diction, which would be improper in prose, though 
each word separately may be used iu prose. 

I will give you here a very pretty copy of verses of Mr. Wallei:’s, 
which is extremely poetical and fhll of images. It is to a lAidy who 
played upon tlio lute. The lute, by the way, is an instrument with 
many strings, which are played upon by the fingers. 


8uoh moving Bounds from soeb a caceleM touch; 

Bo Uttto she concerned, and are to mneh. 
n>e trembling slrliw about her Oimera crowd. 

And tell Umlr Joy, for every kisti aioud. 

Small force tbere needs to make them tremWe so. 
Touch'd i !7 that band, who would not tremble too f 
Here Love takes stand, and, while she oharms the ear, 
■mpllM Us quiver on the Uifnlng deer. 
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LOW OBMrmURBLD’s 


Kiiilo BO I oAen« uid dlMmit the mindt 
That not one arrow oan realgtanee And. 

Thna the tUr tgrrant celebrates the prise* 

And acte herew the triumph of her cpes* 

Bo Nero ;nee, with barn In band* surrcpM 
Hla floialng Rome: and, as It burnt, ^ leaped 


Mind all the poetical beauties of these verses. He supposes the 
s<.Uhls of tlie PtnngB, when she touches them, to be the expression of 
their joj for kissing her fingers. Then, he compares the trembling of 
the strings to the trembling of s lover, who is supposed to tremble with 
joy and awe, when touohM by the person he loves. He represents 
Love (who, you know, is described as a little boy, with a bow, arrows, 
and a quiver,) os standing by her, and shooting his arrows at people's 
hearts, while her mnsic soflens and disarms them. Then he condudes 
with that fine simile of l^ero, a very crud Boman Emperor, who set 
Kome on fire, and played on the harp all the while it was burning: for, 
as love is representea by the poets as fire and fiames: so she, while 
people were burning for love for her, pli^ed, as Nero did while Rome, 
which he had set on fire, was burning. Pray got these versos by heart 
against 1 see you. Adieu. 


Yon will observe that these versos are all long, or heroio versos, that 
is. of ten syllables, or five feet; for a foot is two syllables. 


LETTER XLIV. 


JkOUtOeuaerMtim. 

Mt dk as Onnx): If it is possible to be too modest, you are; and you 
deserve more than you require. An amber headed cane, and a pair of 
buckles, ar4 a recompenoe so far from being adeqnate to yonr deserts 
tliat I shall add sometliing more. Modesty is a very good quality, and * 
whidi generally accompanies true merit: it enga^ and captivates the 
minds of people; as, on the other hand nothing is more shocking and 
disgustful than presumption and impudence. We cannot like a man 
who is always commending and speaking well of himself, and who is 
the hero of his own story; on the contrary, a man Vho endeavonra to 
conceal his own merit, who sets that of omer people in its true light, 
who speaks but little of hiinselfl and with modesty; such a mau To&es 
a favourable impression upon the understanding of bis bearers, and 
ao^ires their love and esteem. 

There is, however, a great difforence between modesty and an awkward 
bashfulness; which is as ridiculous as true modesty is commendable. It is as 
absurd to be a simpleton, as to be on impudent fellow; and one ought 
to know how to come into a room, speak to people, and answer them, 
without being out of countenance or without embarrassment. The 
English are generally apt to be bashful, and have not those easy, free, 
and at the same time polite manners, which the French liave. A mean 
fellow, or a country bumpkin, is ashamed when he comes into good 
company; he appears embarrassed, does not know what to do. with his 
hands, IS disconcerted when spoken to, answers with difficulty, and 
almost stammers; whereas a gentleman, who is used to the world, comes 



into oonmanj with a graceful and proper asenranoe, speaks even to peo¬ 
ple he does not know, without embarrassment, and in a natural and 
easj manner. This is called usage of the world, and good breeding; a 
most neoessaiy and important knowledge in the inttdreonrse. of life. Zt 
frequently himpens that a man, with a great deal of sene?, but with 
little usage of the world, is not so well received as one of inferior parts, 
but with a gentleman-like behavionr. 

These are matters worthy yonr attention; reflect on them, and unite 
modesty to a polite and easy assm'anoo. Adien. 

I this instant receive yonr letter of the 27th, which is very well irxife* 
ten. 

LETTER ZLV. 

Bath, JVb0«m&«r 1, 178S. 

DbabBoy: Let ns return to oratory, or the art of speaking well; 
which should never he entirely out of yonr thou^^hts, since it isso nseM 
in every part of lifb, and so absolutely necessary in most. A man can 
make no figure without it, in parliament, in the church, or in the law; 
and even in common conversation, a man that has acquired an easy and 
habitual eloquence, who speaks properly - and aconrately, will have a 
great advantage over those who speak incorrectly and ineb)gantly. 
liie business of oratory, as I have told yon before, is to persuade imople; 
and you easily feel, that to please people is a great step towards persuad¬ 
ing them. You must then, consequentlv, be sensible how advantageous 
it Is for a man who speaks in public, whether it be in parliament, in the 
pulpit, or at the bar, (that is, in the courts of law,) to please his hearers 
BO much as to gain uieir attention; whi^ he can never do without 
help of oratory. It is not enough to speak the language ho speaks in, 
in its utmost pnilty, and occormng to the rules of grammar, but he must 
spei^ it elegantly, triat is, he must use the best and the most ezpressivo 
words, and put them in the best order. He should likewise adorn what Iio 
says by proper metaphors, similes, and otlier figures of rhetoric; and lie 
should enliven it, if he can, by quick and sprimtly turns of wit. For 
example, suppose you had a mind to persuade Mr. Maittaire to give 3'oa 
a holmay, would you bluntly say to him, Give me a holiday? Tliat 
would certiunly not be the way to persuade him to it. But you should 
endeavour first to please him, and gain his attention, by telling him, 
that yonr experience of his wodness and indnlgenco encouraged you to 
ask a favour of him; that, if he should not think proper to grant it, at 
least you hoped he would not take it ill that yon asked it. 

Then yon should tell him what it was that you wanted; that it was 
a holiday, for which you should give your reasons, as that you had sudi 
or such a thing to do, or such a place to go to. Then yon might nrgt some 
arguments, why ho should not refiiBe you; as, that yon have seldom asked 
the favour, and that you seldom will; and-that the mind may sometimes 
require a little rest ilmm labour os well as the body. This you may illus¬ 
trate by admile, and say, that as the bow Is the stroiu^r for being some- 
times unstrung and unbent, so the mind will be capable of more atton- 
Hcn tor bdng now and then easy and rdaxed. 
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LORD OflBn;BRFXBLD*8 

This is a little oration, fit for such a little orator as yon: how* 

ever, it will make you understand what is meant by oratory and elo* 
^uenxs; which is to persuade. I hope you will have that tfdent hereafter 
in crreater luatturs. 


LETTER XL Vt. 


BAiBt J^bMntSsr 8k. in. 

Dear Bov : I am glad to hear that you went to see the Lord Mayor's 
Shew, for I supposed it amused you, and besides I would have you to 
see «.werything. It is a good way of getting knowledge, espeoif^y if ypn 
inquiic carefully (as I hope you always do) after the meaning and Ihe 
particulars of c/erything you see. Von know thou, to bo sure, that the 
Lord Mayor is the head of the city of London^ and that there is a new 
Lord Mayor chosen every year; that the city is governed by the Lord 
Mayor, the Court of AlderiLen, and the Common Council. There are 
six-and'twenty Aldermen, who are the most considerable tradesmen of 
ttie city. The Common Council is very numerous, and consists likewise 
of tradesmen; who all belong to the several companies, that you saw 
march in the procession, witli their colours and streamers. The Lord 
Mayor is chosen every year out of the Court of Aldermen. There are 
but two lord mayors In England; one for the .city of London, and the 
other for the city of York. The mayors of the other towns are only 
called mayors, not lord mayors. People who have seen little, are apt 
to store sillily, and wonder at every new tiling they see; but a man who 
has been bred in the world, looks at everything with coolness and sedate¬ 
ness, and makes proper observations upon what he sees. 

You need not write to me any more after you receive this, for I shall 
go away from hence on Saturday^or Sunday next. But yon may come 
to me in Grosvenor-Squore, on Wednesday the 14th, at ten o’olook iu 
the morning: where you shall find the things yon bespoke, and some¬ 
thing much bettOT, as an additional reword fbr yonr learning well: Eor 
though people should not do well for the sake of rewards, yet those who 
do well ou^t in jnstioe to be rewardedt One should do well for the 
sake of doing well, and virtue is its own reward; &at is, the oonsoious- 
ness of having done right makes, one happy enough even without any 
other zewud. Consciousness mesns that real and inward jnilgment 
that every man forms of his own actions. For exu.mple, one says, I am 
nut conscious of any gnilt; that is, my heart does not tell me that 1 am 
guilty, I feel myseu innocent, or I am oonsoions that I deserve to be 
( unished; tha^ is I feel that I have committed the fault for which I am to 
oe pnnished. It comes from the Latin, eonsdre^ and contoitu ,—^Hcrnne 
says 

Hil oomelre ilbl, nnlla psUeseere onlpat 

Which means to have nothing to reproach one's self .with, and not to 
tars pale with the remorse of guilt. He says too, 

Iffeni Oonaela recti: 

That is, a mind oonsdous of having done right ; the greatest pleaanro 
and happiness that any man oen have. Adieu. 
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LEIISB XLVU: 

jrMwii5«rM,iiaii 

p Bot : As you are now reading tbe Boman History, I hope 

J ou do it with that oare and attention which it deserves. The utility of 
istory consists prirdpally in the examples it gives ns of the virtue and 
vices of those who havv ^ne before os; upon which we ought to make 
the proper observattons. History animates andexdtes us to tlie love and 
the practice of virtue; by shewing us the regard and veneration that 
was always paid to great and virtuous men in the times in which they 
lived, and the praise and glory with which thdr names are perpetuated 
and transmittw down to our times. The Roman history furnishes niore 
examples of virtue and magnanimity, oir greatness of mind, than any 
other. It was a common thing to see their consuls and dictators (who, 
you know, were their chief ms^strates) taken from the plough, to lead 
their armies against tlieir enemies; and, ^er victory, returning to thdr 
plough again, and passing the rest of tlidr lives in modest retirement; a 
retirement more glorious, if possible, than the that preceded 

it t Many of their greatest men died so poor, that they were buried at 
the expense of the public. Gnrius, who had no nioney of his own, refu¬ 
sed a great sum of money that the Saninites offered him, saying, tiiAt ha 
saw no glory in having money himself, but in commanding those that 
had. Cicero relates it thus: Curio adfoaum wAenti magrivm auripon^ 
du8 Samnitea eum attuliasenL repwiiati db eo stmt. HT&n enim <mrum 
Tuyere prceclarum sibi •oid&rt, aed iia gui Aabermi aurum^ imperara. 
And Pabricius, who had often commanded the Boman armies, and as 
often triumplied over thdr enemies, was found by his fireside, eating 
those roots and herbs which he had planted and cultivated hims^ in 
his own field. Seneca tells it thus: Fubrievua ad foeum ecanat illoM 
ipaaa radioea^ guaa, in a^ro rq^ganao iHwnphalia vulait, Sci- 

pio, after a victory he liad obtained in Spain, found among the prisoners 
a young princess of extreme beauty, who, be was informed, was soon to 
have been married to a man of quality of that country. He ordered her 
to be entertained and attended wiUi the same oare and respect as if she 
hod been in her father’s house; and, as soon as he could find her lover, he 
gave her to him, anff added to her portion tiie money that her ■ father 
had brought for her ransom. Valerias llazimus says, JKtimica/ormm 
virgimm accaraitia parent&ma^ at aponao inoiolatem tradidit^ et 
at Caddba^ et Victor. This was a most glpiious example of moderation, 
continence and generosity, which gained him the hearts of all the people 
of Spain; and made them say, as Livy tells us, Veniaae Diia aimiuimvm 
fw>eneni„ vineentem anmia, cum armia^ turn benignitate, ao betoefieiia. 

Such are the rewards that always crown virtue; and such the ohorao- 
ters that you should imitate, if you would be a great and a good maoi 
which is the only way to bo a happy one I Adieu. 

letter xlviii. 

Mtmdap, 

DfiAB. Bor: I was very sorry that Mr Moittaire did not give me such 
an account of you yesterday, as I wished and expected. He takes so 
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rnnoh pains to teach yon, that he wdl deserres ftom yon the retiiras of 
care and attention. Besid^ pray consider, now that yon have jnstly 

S ot the reputation of knowing much more than other lioysof your age 
0, how shameftal it would be for yon to lose it, and to tet other boys, 
that ore now behind yon, get before yon. If you would bat have atten* 
‘ tioBj yon have quickness enough to conceive, and memory enough to 
retain; but without attention while you are lea^ng, aU the time you 
employ at your book is thrown away; and yonr shame will be the 
peater, if you should be ignorant, when yon had such opportunities of 
leaming. An ignorant man is insignificant and contemptible; nobody 
cares for his company, and he can Jnst be said to live, and that is all. 
There is a very pret^ French epigram, upon the death of snob an igno> 
rant, insignificant feUow, the sting of which is, that all tliat can be said 
of him is, that he was once alive, and that he is now dead. This is 
the epigram, which yon may get by heart 


Oolu Mt mart de nmladie. 

To T«tiz qae J'en ptenre le sort, 

Qae dlable Tens to one J*eti dlaeT 
Colas TlToit, Oola j est mort. 

Take care not to deserve the name of Oolas; which I shall certainly give 
yon if yon do not loam well; and then that name will go about, and 
every body will call you Oolas; wliioh will bo much worse than Frisky. 

Ton are now reading Mr. Bkillin’s Ancient Histoiy; pray remember to 
have your maps by yon when yon read it, and desire Monsieur Pelnote 
to shew yon in the maps, all the places you read of. Adien. 


X^FTinB XU3 l. 

Saturday. 

Dxab Boy: Since yon choose the name of Polyglot, I hope yon will 
take core to deserve it; which yon can only do by care and application. 
I confess the names of Frisky and Oolas are not quite so honourable; 
but then, remember too, that there cannot be a stronger ridicule, than 
to coil a man by an honourable name, when he is known not to deserve 
it. For example, it would be a manifest irony to call a veiy ugly feUow 
an Adonis, (who, yon know, was so handsome that Venus herself feU in 
love with him,) or to call a cowardly fellow an Alex.-inder, or an igno> 
rant fellow, Polyglot; for evbiy body would discover tho sneer; and 
Mr. Pope observes veiy truly, that 

*' Prsiw oiideNrvM la isttre la dtasolae.** 

a 

Next to the doing of things that deserve to be written, there Is 
nothing that gets a man more credit, or gives him more pleasure, than 
to write things that deserve to be r^. The younger Ffiny (for there 
were two Plinys, the ancle and the nephew) expresses it thus: 
beatoa puto^ qmbuB Deorum mnnere datum «$t, autfaeere aut 

legenda sernsrs/ ieatinimoa varo guibua utrwngue* 

Fhiy mind your Greek particularly; for to know Greek veiy well,.is 



to be leallv learned: ther^ is no great credit in knovran^ Latin, fo: 
eveiybodj knows it; «nd it is only a shame not to know it. Beudes 
that, yon will understand Latin a great deal the better for understand¬ 
ing week very well; a great number of Latin word^ especially the 
technical words, being deriv^ from the Greek. Technical words mean 
each particular words as relate to any art or science; from the Greek 
word Texvn, which signifies art, and rexviKoCt wliich signifies artificioL 
Thcs, a diotionaiy that ez^ains the terms of art is balled a Lezicon 
Xeohmocc, or aTeolmical Dictionaay. Adion. 


LETTEB L. 


LoveroBD, a, ItMi 

ihtaB Bot * I write to yon now, in the supposition that you continne 
to deserve my attention, as much'as yon did when 1 left London; and 
that Mi*. Maittaire would commeiid you as much now, as he did the last 
time he was with me; for otherwise, yon know vpry well that I should 
not concern myself ul>ont you. Take care, therefore, that when 1 come 
to town, I may not find myself mistaken in the good opinion 1 enter¬ 
tained of you in my absence. 

' I hope you have got the linnets and bullfinches yon so much wanted; 
and 1 reooinmeiid Uie bullfinches to your imitation. Bullfinches, yon 
most know, have no natural note of their own, and never sing umess 
taught, but will learn tunes better than any other birds. Tiiis they do 
by attention and memory; and you may observe that while they are 
taught, they listen with great care, and never jump about and kick 
their heels. Now, I really think it would be a great shame for yon to 
be outdone by your own bullfinch. 

I take it for granted that, by your late care and attention, yon are 
now perfect in l^tin verses; and that yon may at present be called, 
what Horace desired to be called, ^omana^ieen Lyra, Your Greek, 
tDo, 1 dare say, keeps pace with your Latin, and you have all your 
paradigms ad ungvem. 

Yen cannot ima^nc what alterations and improvements I expect to 
find every, day, now that yon are more than oetennU; and, at this age, 
non wogredi would be regredi^ which wonld be very shameful. 

Adieu I Do not write to me, for 1 shall ^ in no settled place to 
receive letters while I am in the country. 


LETTER LI. 

loilMW, JwH S9,1740. 

DxAk Bot: As I know yon love reading, I send yon this book fot 
Tovae amusement, and not by way of task or study. It is an HistorioaL 
Chronoloipoal. and Gbographiem Dictionary: in which you may find 
Almost everytning jou can detire to know, whether ancient or modern. 
As liistoiicm, it gives yon the history of all remarkable persons and 
things; as chronological, it tells yon the time when those persons lived. 
And whan those things were done; and as goographicfd, it desoribee the 
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Britnation of coantriee and cities. For sample, vonld yon knov who 
Aristides the Jnst was, you will find there that he was of Athens; that 
his distinguished honesty and integrity acquired him the name of Jui-t; 
the most glorious appellation a man con have. Ton will likewise und, 
that he commanded Uio Athenian army at the battle of Platssa, where 
Mardonius, the Persian general, was defeated, and his army of three 
hundred thousand men utterly* destroyed j and tliat for all t^ese virtues 
he was banished Athens by the Ostracism. You will tlien (it may 
be) be curious to know what the Ostracism is. Jf you look for it, 
you will iiiul that the Athenians, being very jealous of their liberties, 
which they thought were the most in danger from those whose virtue 
and merit made them the most popular, (that is, recommended them 
most to the favor of the people,) contrived this ostracism; by which, if 
six thousand people gave in the name of any one man, writtim upon a 
shell, that person was immediately banished for ten years. 

As to chronology, would you knoV when Cliarlemain was made 
£mperor of the West: look for tho article Charlemagne, and yon will 
find that, being already master of all Germany, France, and great part 
of Spain and Italy, he was declared emperor in the year 800. 

As to the geographical pai't, if you would know the situation of any 
town or country that you read of, as, for instance, Persepolis, you will 
find where it was situated, by whom founded, and that it was burned 
by Alexander the Great, at the instigation of his mistress, Thais, in a 
drunken riot. In short, you will find a thousand entertaining stories to 
divert you, when yon have leisure from your studi^ or your play; for 
one must always be doin^ sogaething, and never lavish away so vtuuable 
a thing as time; which, If once losl^ ces. never be regained. Adieu. 


LETTER UI. 

PHILIP OHSSTBRFIEU) TO BIS DBAS LITTIJE riOLIP STANBCHV. 

Tour last letter afforded me very great satisfaction, both as it was ele¬ 
gantly penned, and because you promised in it, to take great pains to 
attain deservedly true praise. But I must tell yon iiiMnuoUsly, that I 
suspect very much your having had, in composing if, the assistuc o of a 
good and able master; flhder whose conduct and in^tmetion it will be 
your own fault if yon do not ‘acquire elegancy of style, learning, and, in 
short, every thing else becoming a wise and virtuous person. I eor^ 
nestly entreat you, therefore, to imitate oiu’efnily so good a pattern: and 
the more attention and regard you show for him, the more 1 shall think 
yon love and respect me. 

I shall continue here a fortnight longer, drinking these waters, betore 
I return to town; let me .then &d you sensibly improved in your learn¬ 
ing. Yon must summon'greater resolntion and diligence. I abaU bring 
you presents from hence, which yon shall receive as rewards of yenr 
ipplieativin wd indnstrj^ provided I find yon deserving of them: if 
otkerwise. expect reproof and chwtiaement for yonr sloth. Fareweu. 
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TnwuiMni, ilW^ 18, lllOi 

Diab 6ot<: After SpaiiA and Athene, Thebes and Corinth were the 
most considerable oitiM in Greece. Thebes was in Bceotia, a proriace 
of Greece^ famons for its thick, foggy air, and for the clnliiess and stn- 
pidity of its inhabitants, insomuch tnat calling a man a 1'^ tian, was 
the same as calling him a stupid fellow: and Horace, speaking of a dull, 
heavy fellowjsays, BmUim ^urareB^ ercuso in/tire natwn, 

Howeven Theb^ made itself very considerable for a time under the 
conduct of Epaminondas, who was one of the greatest and most virtuous 
characters of all antiquity. Thebes, like all the rest of Greece, foU 
under the absolute dominion of the kings of Mncedon, Alezandei^s sno- 
oessoTB. Thebes woe founded ^ Cadmus, who first brought letters into 
Greece. (Edipns was king of l^ebes: whose very remarkable story is 
worth'your reding. 

The city of Corinth sometimes made a figure la defence of the com¬ 
mon libeiljes of Greece: but was diiefly considerable upon account of 
its great trade and commerce; which enriched it so much, and intro¬ 
duced so much luxury, tha^ when it was burnt by Hnmmins, the 
Roman consul, the nuTiioer of golden, silver, brass, ana copper statues 
and vases, that were then melt^, mMe that famous metal, called Coi^ 
inthion brass, so much esteemed ny the Romans. 

There were, besides, many other little kingdoms and republics in 
Greece^ which you will be acquainted with when you enter more partio* 
ulorly into that part of andent history. But to inform yourself a little^ 
at present, oonceming Thebes and Corinth, turn to the following arti- 
dee in Moreri: 

Thebes, • Jooaste, Pelopidas 

Cadmus, Sphynz, Corinth, 

CEdipe, Epominondas. Mummius. 


LETTER LIV. 


Tmnsisas, July 18, ITML 

DBAS Boy: Since you are so ready at the measure of Greek and 
Latin verses, as Hr. Maittairo writes me word you are, he will possibly, 
before it is very long, try yoor invention a little, and set you to make 
some of your own composition; you should therefore begin to consider, 
not only the measure of the verses yon read, but likewise the thoughts 
of the poet, ami the similes, metaphors, and allusion^ which are the 
ornaments of poetry, and raise it above prose, and distinguish it foom 

S rose as much as the measure does. This attenUon to the thoughts and 
lotion of other poets, will suggest both matter, and the manner of 
expressing it, to yon, when yon oome to Invent, yonrsdf. Thon^ts are 
the same in every laognage, and a good thought in one language, is a 
good one in every other; thus, if yon attend to the thoughts and imagaa 
m vimndi and w^ish poetry, will be of use to yon, when you 
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ooropose In I^tin or Greek! I have met lately with a very pretty copy 
of ifn^lish verseS| wliich 1 here send yon to learn by lieart; but, first, 1 
will ^ve yon the thought in prose, that you may observe how it is 
expressed and adorned by poetical diction. 

The poet tells his mistress Florella, that she is so unkind to him, She 
will not even suffer him to look at her; that, to avoid her cruelty, he 
addresses himself to other women, who receive him kindly; but tnat, 
Botwithstanding this, his heart always returns to her, tliough she uses 
him so ill: and tlien he concludes with his beautiful and apt simile, in 
which he compares his fate to that of exiles (that is, people who are 
banished from their own country) who, though the^ are pined in what¬ 
ever country they go to, yet long to return to their own, where they 
sure to bo used ill and punished. 

Whj will floras when I gsM, 

Mr rarlBh’d erea reproTs, 

And hide from them the only faes 
Ttiey can behold with love? 

To enun her ecom, and ease my care, 

|«eek a nymph more kind. 

And, while I rove from Ihir to fair, 

BtiU gentler usage find. 

But oh I how fUnt le every joy, 

Where nature has no part I 
New beauties may my eyes employ. 

But you engage my heart. 


Bo restless exllos. doom’d to roam. 

Meet pity every where; 

Tet languish for their native home. 
Though death attends them there. 


f 


The Simile. 


You will observe, that these verses have alternate rh^es; that fs, 
the third line rhymes to the first, and the fourth line to the second; the 
first and third lines having four feet each; and the second and fourth 
having but three feet each. A foot, in English verse, is two syllables. 

To use your ear a little to English verses, and to make yon attend 
to the sense too, I have transposed the words of the following lines 
which I would have yon pnt in their proper order, and send me in your 
next. 

Uft oonidder cheat a when *lls all 1 
Hope with fool’d, deceit men yet with fhvoar 
Bepar will to-morrow trust on think and 
Balser torma a$ij to-morrow’s than the 
Worse lies Mast be eball when and we says It 
^pe new some possess'd cut off with we what 

Adlen. 


LETTER LV. 

Tranunoa, B, ITM. 

Dbab Bot : Ton have done the verses I sent yon veir widl. except*- 
tng tibe last line, in which yon have not placed we word as the sense 
requires; but even there it appears that yon have an ear fbr poetiy, 
bewnse the line runs os smoothly and as harmonionslyt in the ofuer yoe 
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bive put the words, as it does in the true order, which is necessary for 
the sense. There is likewise'one &ult in your letter, but such a one as 
many older persons than you are would have committed. It is whore 
you say, that I may not accuse you loith boing^ one of the Tubs of the 
Danoids; whereas you should have said of, instead of with: qf conies 
always after accuse, and toith after reproach. Thus, suppose it w'ere 
possinle for me to suspect that you were ever giddy; I must either say, 
1 accuse you qf> giddiness, or 1 reproach yon with mddinoss. In order 
to keep yor.r car in poetic tune, I send you a oouple of stanzas of Mr. 
UTaller's to a lady, who had sung a song to him of his own making, 
IC'I who snng it so well, that lie fell in love with her. The sense of it 
tn prose is this. lichen you vouoiisofc^ Ohloris, to sing tlie song 1 made, 
you do it so well, that I am caught, like a spirit in my own spell, (tiiac 
is, enchantment). My fate is like that of an eagle, who, being shot 
with an arrow, observes his own feathers on the arrow that kills bim. 
I give yov notice that the rhyme is alternate 


So you excel self your Ohloris, 

You when thought breathe my vouchsalh to 
Spirit wltli this that spell like a 
My teaching own caught am of my, L 


Mine one are eagle’s that fate and 
Who shaft may dl« that him on the 
or feather own his a espied , 

Used he which soar witli to high so. 


Sho(ft I should tell you, is a poetical word for arrow; and Mar, sig* 
nifies to rise high in the air. The poets oftbn speak of Cupid’s shafte, 
meaning his arrows; the fatal shaft, the deadly shaft, are poetical 
expressions for an arrow tliat lias wounded or killed anybody. Sagitta 
is Latin for an arrow; and arundo is Latin for the iron x>oiiit of the 
arrow. Yon will often find in the Latin poets, UthalU arundo, that is, 
the deadly or tlie mortal point; venmata aagitta, that is, a poisoned 
arrow. Before gunpowder was invented, which is about three hundred 
years ago, people used to figiit chiefly with bows and aiTows. 

Adieu, you are a very good boy. 


LETTER LVI. 


TnmanM*. Augtatt 14,174C. 

Dkab Bot : I am very glad to hear from Mr. Maittaire, ihat you are 
so ready at scanning bom Greek and Latin verses; but I hope you mind 
the sense of the words, as well as the quantities. The great advantage 
' of knowing many languages, consists' in niiderstanding the sense uf 
t^se nations, and authors, who speak and write tliose langnages; but 
not ill being able to repeat the words like a parrot, without knowing 
their tme force and meaning. The poets require your attention and 
observation more than the prose authors; poetry being more ont of the 
common way than prose ooinpositions are. Foots have greater liberties 
Allowed them than prose writers, whicii is called the pootieal lietnce, 
.Horace says, that poets and painters have an equal privelege of 
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stteinptii^ anytliibg. Pictoribua atque poetU^ quidZihet mdendi, 
trnnper fiiit aqtta potestat. Fiction, timt invention, is said to be 
the Bonl of poetry. For example; the poets ^ve life to several inani¬ 
mate things; that is, to things that have no luTe; as, for instance, they 
represent the passions, w love, fn^, envy, &o. under hnrnan dgares; 
which iigares are allegorical; that is, represent the qnalities and effects 
of those passions. Thas the poet represents love os a little boy. called 
Cupid, because love is the passion of young people chiefly.*' He' is 
represented blind likewise; because love makes no' distinction, and 
takes away the judgment. He has a bow and arrows, with which he is 
supposed to wound people, because love gives pain; and he has a pair 
ot wings to fly witii, because love Is changeable, and apt to fly from one 
object to another. Fury is likewise represented under the figures of 
three women, called the three Furies, Alecto, Megesra, and Tisiphone. 
They are described with lighted torches or flambeaux in their hands; 
liecause rage and fury is fur setting fire to every thing; they are like¬ 
wise drawn with serpents hissing about their heads; because serpents 
are poisonous and. destructive animaU. Envy is described as a woman, 
melancholy, pale, livid, and pining; because envious people are never 
I>leased, but always repining at other people^s happiness: sho is supposed 
to feed upon serpents; because envious people otuy comfort tliemselves 
with the misfortune of others. Ovid gives the following description of 
Envy; 

-Videt Intoa edentom 

Vipereaa oarnos, vlUomm allin«nt a aaonita 
In-rldiam; Tltftque ocoloa aTertlt. At Ilia 
Sorgit hnmo plgrA; MmMaramqae relinqalt 
Oorpora serpentum; pawuque Incedit Inertl. 

Utqua Deain vldlt form&que anuisque dacoraoi; 

Ingemult: TuUnmqne Ima ad Buspiria doxlt. 

Piulor In ore aedet: maeiea In eorpore toto: 

Nuaqtiam recta aclea: llvent rubiglne dentea: 

Pectora fella vlrent, linaua eat auffUaa veneao, 

Rlsua abeat, nlal qaem VIm morere dolorea. 

Nee fruitur aomno, vlgUaolbua exoita curia t 

Bed videt Ingratoa, iotabeacitqua vldoudo, * 

Sucoeasas liomlaum: earpltque et earpltnr ana: 

Buppllclamque auam cat. 

This is a beautiful poetical description of that wretched, mean passion 
df envy, which I hope you will have too generou't a mind ever to be 
infeccol witli; but that, on the contrary, you will apply ^'ourself to 
virtue and learning^ in suob a manner as to become an object of envy 
yonrself. Adieu. 


LETTER LVII. 


JfciUUti/. 

Drab Bot : Sinoe, by Mr. Maittaire's care, yon leom your Latin and 
Gh^k out of the best authors, I wish you would, at the same time that 
’you oonstme the words, mind tiie sense and thoughts of those authors; 
'Whidi will hdp your invention, when yon come to compose yourself 
and at tlie same time form your taste. Taste,' in its proper signifioation. 
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means the taste of the plate in eating or drinking; bnt it is metaph<p1- 
callj nsed for the Judgment one forms of any art or science. For exam¬ 
ple, if I say, such a man has a good taste in poetry, I mean that he judges 
well of poetry, and distinguishes rightly what is good and what is bad ; 
mid fin^ out equally the beauties and the fanlts of the composition. Or 
if I say, that such a man has a good taste in painting I mean the same 
thing; which is, that he is a gt^ judge of pictures; and will distinguish 
not only good ones from bad ones, but very good ones from othmu not 
quite so grod, but yet good ones. Avoir te goAt 5on, means the same 
wing in IVenoh: and nothing forms so true a taste, as the reading the 
ancient authors with attention. Description is a beautiful part of poetry, 
and much used by the best poets: it Js likewise called painting, ‘because 
it represents tiling in so lively and strong a manner, that we think we 
see t lem as in a pictnre. Thus Ovid describes the jialace of the Sun. or 
Apollo: 

R«gla SoUa erat auUlmlbiu alto eolanmis, 

Clara lolcante auro, flammasque Imiteure pyropo. 

OiiJua ei)ur nltldam fasUgla Bumma tenebat; 

Argeotf biforea radlabant lumlne vhIvib, 

Malerlem aaperabat opua: nam Mulclber illlc 
^unra caalarat meillaa clngentlii terras, 

Terrarumque orbem, codumque quod iiumicet orhl. 

Afterwards he describes Phoshus himself sitting upon his throne: 


-Purpnrei velatua veat« aedebat 
«ii 6olio.PluBbU8, olarla lucente amaragdla. 

A dextr&lieT&que Dlea, et Menala, et Anuaa, 
Bnculaquo, et poaitw apatila aaquallbus lloraa 
Vcrqiie novum atabat, cinetnm florente corool, 
Btabat nuda Sataa, et aplcea aerta gerebaf. 
Slabat et Autumnus ealcatia aordidua nvla, 

Et glactalla Hyema, oanos hirauta capUlos. 


Observe the invention in this description. As the snn is the grecA 
rule by which we measure time; and as it marks out the years, tue 
months, the days and the seasons; so Ovid has represented Phoebus 
TiMj! Ids throne, as the principal figure, attended by the Years, Days, 
jtffnths, and Seasons, which he likewise represents as so many persons. 
This is properly invention, and invention is tlio soul of poetry. Poets 
nave their name upon that account, from the Greek word lloiru, which 
si^ifies, to make or invent. Adieu. 

Translate these Latin verses, at your leisure, into English, and send 
your translation, in a letter, to my house in town. 1 mean English 
orcae: for T do not expect verse from you yet. 


LETTER LVIII. 

Dsab Bot : I mentioned, in my last, doscriptioDjOr painting, as one 
of thd shining marks or oharaotenstios of Poetry. The likeness must he 
strong and lively; and make os almost think that we see the thiim before 
our eyes. Thus, the following description of Hanger, or Famine, 
in Ovid, is so striking that one thinks one sees some poor famislied- 
wretch 
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■■ '■■■' Famem tapidoao viiHt In ag(ro 

Cnguibus ot rara* vcllentem dentilnu herbal. 
Sirtua erat crlnts, <vi«a luinlaa, pallor In oroi 
Labra iruuvna situ, aoaJ/nm rubiipua flaacea, 
J^ra cutiB, per quam Bpectarl viecera possent ( 
Oiiiia Bub ineurma eztabaut aitda lumble: 
\eutri9 erat proventre Iogub: pendere patarea 
Pectus, et a splnaa tantunimodo crate touerL 


Observe tbo pn)]iriety and signiiicanoy of the epithets. Lapid^ Is 
epithet to agro ; because a stony ground produces very little grass. 
Rarctais the epithet to herbas to mark how few and how scarce the lierbs 
were, that Famine was tearing with her teeth and nails. You will easily 
find out the other epithets. 

I will now give you an excellent piece of painting, or description, in 
English verse; it is ii\ the Tragedy of Phasdra and llippolytus. Pheedra 
was the second wife of the i'ainous Theseus, one of the first kings of 
Athens : and Hippolytus w:is l.is son by his former wife. Look fur the 
further particnlars of their story in your dictionary, under the articles 
Phedre and Hippolite, 

So wlKtiiriffM Venoi fielded up her'chamiB, 

The hksat Adonis languish'd In her arms. 

His tdia horn on fragrant luyrUcs hung; 

Hb arrows acattar'd, and his bow unatrunff. 

OlMcure, In corerts, lie his draaming hounds, 

And bay ttia fMoiid boar wlth/eeMe sounds. 

For nobler spurts he quits the aavage fields. 

And all the Hero to the Lover yielfis. 

I have marked the epitliets, that yon may the bettor observe them.~ 
Venus is called bright, upon account of tier beauty; Adonis is called 
bUat, because Yeniis was in love with him; his horn is said to he idle, 
because he then laid it by, and made no use of it; the myrtles are called 
fra^rmt, because the myrtle is a sweet-smelling tree; moreover, the myr¬ 
tle is the particular tree sacred to Venus; aeattered arrows, because laid 
by here and there, careles&ly. The bow unabrun^ ; it was the custom ty 
nnatring the bow when they did not use it, and it was the stronger for 
it afterwards. Dreaming hounds: hounds that are used to hunt, often 
dream they are hunting; os appears by their making the &ame noise, 
only not so loud, when they sleep, as they do when they are hnnting 
some wild beast; therefore the sounds are etCHed feeble, Sa/oage uelds; 
so called from the roughness of field sports, in comparison to the tender¬ 
ness and softness of love. 

Adonis was extremely handsome, and a great sportsman; ho 'xsed to 
employ his wliolo time in hunting boars, and other wild beasts. ^ 7’enus 
fell in love with him, nod used frequently to come down to him;' he 
was at last killed by a wild boar, to the great grief of VenCtis. Look for 
Adonis in your dictionary; for, thon^i you have read his story in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, I believe that excellent memory of yours wants 
refreshing. From hence, when a man is extremely hanosome,. he Li 
called, by metaphoi, an AdouLs. Adieu. 
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LEITEB LIX. 


Saiuntaif. 

Daab Bot: Your last translations wera very well done; and 1 
believe you begin to apply yourself more. Tliis you may dei>end upon, 
that the more you apply, the easier you will lind your learning, and the 
sooner you-will have done witli it. But, as I have often told you before, 
it is not the words only that yon should mind, but the sense and bean- 
ties of the authors you read; which ivill ftiniish you with matter, and 
teach you to think Justly upon subjects. J’or example, if you were to 
say, in poetry, that it was morning, you would not barely say it was 
morning; that would not be poetical; but you would represent tlm 
morning under some image, or by description,' as tlms : 

Lo I from the rony her ptirnh doers 
The Morn unfoido, adord'd willi hlvMhUi^ SowerH. 

’ The 8t4ir8 draw olT and aUappeae, 1 

Mltoae bright battalions, lastly, Lacifur > 

Brings up, and quits Ills station in the rear. ) 

Observe, that the day always rises in the east; and therefore it is sale 
from the rosy east; Toay is the ‘epithet to east; because tlie break of 
day, or the aurora, is of a reddish rosy colour. Observe, too, that Luci¬ 
fer is the name of tliat star tliat disappears the last in tlie morning; for 
the astronomers have given names to most of the stars. Tlte three last 
lines, which have the same rhymes, are called a triplet, which is always 
marked as I have marked it. The original Latin is thus in Ovid; 

—Ecce vigil mtilo pat«ferit ab ortu 
Purpureas Aurora fores, et plena rosarum 

Atria. DIflbKiunt slellm, quarum agtnina ooglt * 

Lucifer, et cooll statione novlsBlmua exit 


Here is another way of saying that it is morning, as Virgil expresses 
it; 

Et Jam prims novo spargebat lumlne terras 
Tlthoiil crooeum llaquens Aurora cublle ; 

Jam sole Infbso, Jam rebus luce retecsis. 

Thus in English verse: 

And now, Aurora, harbinger of day, 

Bose from Oio bed where Tithon lay, 

And aprlnklfd ow the world with new-born light 
' The son now ahlulag, all things brought to sight. 

% 

Look in your dictionary for the articles Avrora and Tithon^ where 
you will find their story. Tithon was the husband of Aurora. Ani'ora, 
in poetical language, means the brbak of day, or the first part of the 
morning. Zlorbinger (by the way) means forerunner, or a person who 
is sent before-hand, by another, upon a journey, to prepare tilings for 
him. The king has several harbingers, that go before him upon the road, 
to prepare bis lodging, and get everything ready. So Aurora, or tha 
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raoruiag, io called, by a metaphor, the harbinger of day, beoanse it fore¬ 
runs the day. 

1 ez^t very good verses, of your making, by the time you are tea 
years old; aud then you shall be called Poeta J^eemnU, which will be 
a very uncommon, and consequently, a glorious title. Adieu. 


LETTER LX. 


IRMtnaad^ 

Dbau Bot : In my last I sent you two or three poetical desoriptiom 
of the Morning; I here send you some other ports of the day. The 
Koun, or MidcU^, that is twelve o'clock, is thus described by Ovid: 

Fecent exlguu jam Sol alUasimus oubraa. 

And in another place, 

Jamque dies rernm raedlaa i mtraxerat umbras 

Et sol ux Bsquo, mct& dtolao .c utr&qoe: 

Because the sun at noon, is exactly in the middle of its course, and 
being then jnst perpendicular over our hea<ls, mokes the shadows very 
short; whereas, when the sun shines on either side of us, (as it does 
mornings and evenings,) the shadows are very long; which yon may 
Observe any sunshiny day that yon please. The evening is described 
thus by Ovid: 


Jam labor exiguua Phoebo reatabat; equlque 
Pulaabant pedlbus spatluia declivla Olympl: 

Because the course of the sun, being supposed to be of one day, 
Phcebus (that is, the sun) is here said to have little more remaining 
bn^iness to do; and his horses are represented as going down hill; which 
points ont tlie evening; the sun, in the evening, seeming to go down¬ 
wards. In another place, he says, 

Jamque dies exactoa eraf., tempiiaque aubibat. 

Quod tu nec tenebras, iim poaala dioere luceiu: 


Foi^ in the dusk of the evenipg, one can neither call it day or nlgnt 
iifight is described by Virgil in this manner: 


Noz erati et terrqa anlraalla fbaa per omnee; 

Ahtuum, pecuduinque genua, sopor altua habebat. 

What I mean by sepdiog and exi>laining tliese tilings to yon, is to nso 
you to think and reflect a little yourself; and not to repeat words only 
like a parrot, without minding or knowing the sense aud import of 
them. For example, when you road a descripliiin of anything,^ com- 
{fare it with your own observAtions; and ask yonrself this question, is 
this so? Have I ever observed it before? And if yon have not 
tb^iervod it, take the first opportunity yon can of doing it. For 
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instanoe, !f have not alrea^ Observed, that tlie sliadows are long 
in the morning and evenin^wd short at noon, try it yourself^ and see 
whether it is true or not. When yon hear of the roty mem^ eonsidor 
with yOorself why it is so called, and whetlier it ought to bo called ao 
or not; and observe the morning early, to see if it is not of a reddish, 
rosy colonr. When you hear of Night's spreading its sable (that is 
black I wings over the world, consider whether the grodnal spreading of 
the darkness does not extend itself in the sky like black wings. In 
short, use ^onraelf to think and reflect ujion everytliing you hear and 
see; examine everything, and see whetlier it is true or not, without 
taking it upon tmst. For example, if you should find in any author, 
tAa bhes or aeure tufij would you not immediately reflect, that could not 
be just, for the snn is always red ? and that he who would oall it so 
must be either blind, or a fool. When yon read historical facts, tliink 
of thotri within yourself^ and compare them with your own notions. 
For example, when^’'ou zead of the first Scipio, who, when he couquererl 
Spain, took a beautifhl Sjiaiush princess prisoner who was soon to have 
been married to a prince of that country, and reuirned her to her lover, 
not only nntonched, but giving her a fortune besides, are you not struck 
with the virtue and generosity of that action? And can you help tliink- 
ing with yourself, how virtuous it was in Scipio, who was a yonug man, 
unmarried, and a conqneror, to witiistand the temptation of lioauty; 
and how $^nerous it was to ^ve her a fortune, to m^e amends for the 
misfortnnes of war?- Another reflection too, that naturally occurs 
upon it, is how virtuous actioais never fail to be rewarded by the com¬ 
mendation and applause of all posterity; for tliis happened above 
eighteen hundred years ago; it Is still reinemhered witli Iiouour; and 
will be so long as letters subsist; not to mention the infinite pleasure 
Scipio must have felt himself, from such a virtuous and heroic action. 
1 wish you more pleasure of that kind, tlian over man harl. Adieu. 


LETTER LXI. 


Batb, <Mober 14,1T40. 

Dbas Bot : Since I have recommended you to tliink upon subjects, 
and to consider things in their various h'glits and circumstances, I am 
persuaded you have made such a progress, that I sliall sometimes desire 

? rour opinion npon difi^cult points, in order to form my own. Fur 
Dstanoe, though I have, in general, a great veneration for tlie manners 
and customs of the ancients, yet 1 am in some doubt whether the 
Ostracism of the Athenians was either Just or prudent; and should be 
^d to be determined by your ojiinioii. Yon know very well that tlie 
^trocisia was the method of banishing those whoso distinguished virtue 
made them popular, and consequently (as tlie Atheniaiis thought) dan¬ 
gerous to the ptiblio liberty. And, if six thousand citizens of Athens 
gave in tlie name of any one Athenian, written upon an oyster shell, 
(from whence it is called Ostracism,) that man was banished Atliensfor 
ten years. 'On one hand, it is certain, that a free people cannot be to* 
careial or jealous of their liberty; and it Is certain too, tiiat the lov<j 
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and applause of mankind will always attend a man of eminent and di» 
lin^iished virtue; and, consequenUy, they ore more likely to give up 
thmr liberties to such'a one, than to anotlier of lesser merit. But tlien, 
on the other band, it seems extraordinary to disconrage virtne upon any 
account; since it is only by virtue that any society can flourish, and be 
considerable. Tliere are many more arguments, on each side of this 
question, wiiich will naturally occur to jmu; and, when you have con¬ 
sidered them well, I desire you wiU write me your opinion, whether 
the Ostracism was a right or a wrong thing; and your reasons for beine 
of that o])inion. Let nobody help yon; but give me exactly your own 
^ntiments, and your own reasons, whatever they are. 

I hope Mr. PolMot makes you read Bollin with great care and atten¬ 
tion, and rcpapitalnte to him whatever you have read that day; I hope, 
too, that he makes yon read aloud, distinotly, and observe tlie stout*. 
Desire your Mamma to tel^ him so from me; and the same to Mfr. 
Martin: for it is a shamo nut to read perfectly well. 

Make my comiiliraents to Mr. Maittaire; and take great care that he 
gives me a good account of you, at return to London, or 1 shall be 
very angry at you. Adieu. 


LETTER LXII. 


' Bate, CeMttr SO, IflO. 

. Dka.r Bot : I have often told you already, that nothing will help your 
invention more and teach you to tliink more justly,, than reading, with 
care and attention, the Ancient Greek and Latin Authors, especMly the 
Poets: invention being the soul of poetry; that is to say, it animates 
and gives life to poetry, as the soul does to the body. 1 have often 
told yon, too, that Poets take the liberty of personifying inanimate 
things; thtit is, they dascribe, and represent as persons, the passions, 
the appetites, and many other things, that have no figures nor persons 
belonging to them. For example, they represent Love ns a little boy 
with wings, a bow and arrow, and a quiver. Rage and Fury they 
represent under the figures of three women, called the iJiree Furies, 
with serpents hissing about their heads, lighted torches in their hands, 
and their faces red and inflamed. The descriptioo of Envy I have 
already sent you, and likewise the description of llunger and Famine, 
out of Ovid's Metamorphoses’. I now send you, out of the same book, 
the beautiful description of the House 'or Dwelling of Rumour, that is, 
common re{)ort. Ton will there find all the particularities of rumour; 
how immediately it spreads itself every where; how it adds fklsehoods 
to truths; how it imposes upon the vulgar; and how credulity, error 
joy and fear, dwell with it; because credulous people believe lightly 
whatever they hear, and that all people in general are inclined to 
believe what they either wish or fear much. Pray translate these lines, 
at your leisure, into English, and send them me. Consider them your* 
.tell too, at the same time, and compare them with the observations 
}‘oa must olreadv have made upon rumour, or common fame. Have 
not you observed how quickly a piece of news spreads itself all over 
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the town? how it is first whispered about; then spoken aloud? how 
almost ererybo^f that repeats it, adds something to it ? how the vulgar, 
that is, the ordinary people, believe it immediately? and how other 
people (rive credit to it, according as they wish it true or not ? All this 
yon will find painted in the following lines; which 1 derire you will 
weigh well. Hoe mim aht te rogo^ aro^ postulo^jffagiio, JubeQ te ftsas 

* • 

Orba locua medio eat inter terrasqne, fretumaue, 

Ooleatesque plagaa, triplieU oonSnia *munal; 

Unde quod eat uaquam, quamvla roglcnibuB abalt, 

Inaplcltur' penetratqne aaveu vox omnia ad *aurea. 

Fama tenet, aummAque domum albl legit In area: 

Innumeroaque adltua, ao mllla foramina teotla 
Aildidit, at nullia Inclualt llmlna portla. 

Nocte dleqne patent. Tota eat ex * aura sananii. 

Tota flremlt: vocesqne refert: itaratqua quod audit.. 

Nulla quloa lotua, nullaqua, ailentla parte; 

Nco 'auieti eat clamor, aed parvm murmnra Toeia. 

Qua.!a de pelagli ul quia procul audlat, undia 
Eaae aolent: qualamve aonum; cum Jupiter ufros 
Increpult * nubea, extrema toultma reddunt. * 

Atria turba tenant: Tenlunt 2aea *Tulgaa, euntque, 

Mlataqua cum v’eria, paaslm oommcnta vsgantur 
Minia rumorum; confuaaque verba volutant. 

E qiilhiu hi -ffOouM impletit sermonlboa • * auras; 

HI narrata fcrunt alld: menauroque Setl 
Crescit. Et audlUa allquid noma adjlcti auctor: 
lllic Crrdulttaa, IlUo tgtnerariug * Error, 

Fanaqa* *Latltla eeti co/uterrMflqae * Tlmoraa, 

* Sedltionue * reptna% dubioque auctore Buaurri. 

Ipaa It id In coalo return, pelagoque geratur, 

Bt t>llare, vldet; totumque Inqulrit In orbeoa. 

V. B.—hate underlined (prints in Italic ehcn-acten) the epitoous 
and marked the substantives they belong to, thus *. 


Full In the midst of fhia created apace. 

Betwixt heav'n, earth and akiea, there atands a place, 
OonSnlnf on all three, wlih tr^ile bound: 

Wbenre all thlnga, tho' remote, are view’d around; 
And thitber bring tbeir undulating aonncl. 

The palace of loud fame, her aeat of pow’r, 

Plac^l on tlio summit of a lofty tow’r, 

A thousand winding entrlea, long and wide, 

Beceive of firesh reports a flowing tide. 

A thousand orannlea In the walla are mode; 

Nor gate, nor bars exclude the busy trade. 

Tts built of braes, the better to dllftuo 
The apreadlng sounds, and multiply the news. 

Where echoes In repeated echoes play, 

A mart for ever full, and open nl^t and day. 

Nor ellenee la within, nor voice expresa. 

Bat a deaf noise of sounds thgt never cease; 

Conftia'd and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides receding from the insalted shore. 

Or like the '>rpken thunder heard from far, 

When Jove at distaooe drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fliled with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or laaulng forth, or entering In ; 

A thorough'ftire of news; where some devise 
Things never heard, iome mingle troth with IIm; 

The troubled lUr wlih empty snonds they beat. 

Intent to hear and eager to repeat. 

Error sits brooding there, with added train 
0/ vain credulity, and Joys as vain t 

8 * 
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■amldon, with Sedition Join'd, are near. 

And nunoara rale’d, ana miunniira min'd, and panle fear, 
Fame sits aloft, and aeea the eoldoet ground. 

And Mas about, and akles above, Inquiring all around. 


OiJivrt OMi, 


LETTER LXllI. 

Dbar Dot: The shortest and best wa^ of learning a language, is to 
know the roots of it; that is, tliose orifpnal, primitive wor^ of which 
many other words are made, adding a letter, or a preposition te 
them, or by some snch small variation, which makes some difiSsrence in 
the sense: thuF, you will observe, that the prepositions, a, oA, ofts, a, as, 
pm, pree^ pef, inter, dremn, super, trane, sM many others, when added 
to the primitive verb, or noun, alter its signification accordingly; and 
when vou have observed this in three or four instances, you will know 
it in all. It is likewise the same In Greek, where when you once know 
the roots, you will soon know the branches. Th.is, in the paper 1 send 
you to get by heart, you will observe, that the vtivYifero, I carry, is the 
root of sixteen others, whose significations differ from the root, only by 
the addition of a letter or two, or a preposition; which letters or pre¬ 
position make the same alteration to all words tc. which they are added: 
as, for example, ex, whioh signifies out, when joined to so, I go, makes, 
I go out, exeo ; when joined to traho, I draw, it makos, I draw out, 
extraho ; and so in all otlier coses of the same nature. The preposition 
per, which signifies thoroughly or completely, as well as "bp, when joined 
tn a verb or a nonn, adds that signification to it; when added to fero, I 
carry, it makes penfero, I carry thorouglily; when added to /ado, I do, 
it makes perfido, 1 finish, I do thoroughly, I complete: when added to 
nouns, it has the same efibet; diffloiMe, hard; phdiffidlie, thoroughly, 
completely hard: jucundue, agreeable; peTjueundve, thoroughly agree¬ 
able. If you attend to these- observations, it will save you a great deal 
of trouble in looking in the dictionary. As you are now pretty well 
master of most of the rules, what you ohiefiy want, both in Latin and 
Greek, is the words, in order to construe authors; and therefore 1 
would advise you to write down, and learn by hear^ every day, for 
your own amusement, besidCC what you do with Mr Maittaire, ten 
words of Greek, Latin and English, out of a dictiunary or vocabulary, 
which will go a great way in a yearns time^ considering the words you 
know already, and those you will learn besides in oonstriing ‘^tb ,Mr 
Maittaire. Adieu. 

4 

LETTER I JOY. 

Drab Bot : I send yon here a few more Latin roots, though I am not 
•ere that j^ou wiU like my roots So weU as those that grow in your gar* 
den; however, if yon will attend to them, they may sarc yon a groat ^ 
deal of trouble. Those few will naturally point out many others to' 
your own observation; and enable you, ny ooinparison, to find out 
most derived and of mpo'uud words, when once you know the orij^xul 
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foot of them. Ton are old enough now^ to make observatious upon 
what yon learn; whioh, if yon would be pleased to do, tou cannot 
imagine how much time and trouble it would save you. ^member 
you are now very near nine years old: an ago at whiw all boys ought 
to know a great deal, but you, pardcularly, a great deal more, consicfer* 
ing the ouo and pains that have been employed about you; and, if yon 
do not answer thoM ezpectation& you will lose your character, which 
is the most mortifying thing that can happen to a generous mind. 
Every body has ambition of some kind or other, and is vmced when 
that ambition is disappointed: the difference is, that the ambition of 
silly people is a silly and mistaken ambition; and the ambition cff 
people of sense is a right and commendable one. For instance, the 
ambition of a silly boy of yonr wonld be to have line clothes, and 
money to tlirow away in idle follies: whioh, you plainly see, would be 
no proofs of merit in him, but only a folly in his parents, in dressing 
him out like a jackamme^ and giving him money to play tiie fool with. 
Whereas, a boy of ^od sense places bis'ambition in excelling other boys 
of his own age, and even older, in virtue and knowledge. Uis glory is 
in being known always to speaK the truth, in showing good nature and 
compassion, in learning quicker, and appmng himself more than other 
boys. These are real proofe of merit in him, and consequently proper 
objects of ambition; and will acquire him a solid reputation and char> 
acter. This holds true in men as well as in boys; the ambition of a silly 
fellow will be to have a fine equipage, a fine house, and fine clothes; 
things which any body that Has as mnch money may have as well as 
he, for they ore all to be bought; but the ambition of a man of sense 
and honour is, to be distinguished by a character and reputation of 
knowledge, truth, and virtue; things which ore not to be bought, and 
that can only be acc^mired by a good head and a good heart. Such was 
the ambition of theXaoedemonians and the Romans, when they made 
the greatest figure; and sucli I hope yours will always be. Adieu. 


LETTER LXV. ' 

Ton know so much more, and learn so much better than any boy of 
your age, that you see I do not treat you like a boy, but write to you 
upon subjects fit for men to think and consider of. When I send you 
examples of the virtues of the ancients, it is not only to inform you of 
thosg pieces of history, bat to cudmaU and excite you to follow those 
examples. Ton there see the advantages of virtue; how it is sure fsooner 
or later)to be rewarded, and with what praises and the virtuous 

actions of the great men of antiquity have been perpetuated, and trans¬ 
mitted down to us. Julius Omsar, though a tyrant, and guilty of that 
great orime of enslaving his country, had, however, some virtue; and 
was distinraished for his clemenoy and humanity; of which there is 
this remarkable instanoo—Marcdlos, a man of consideration in Rome, 
had taken part with Pompey in the dvil war between him and Omsa* 
and had even acted with zeal and aenmonp against Csasar. However, 
afier Giesar had conquered Pompey and was returned V. Rome victorious, 
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tho Senate interceded with him in favor celliis, whom 'he nr»t 

onlj pardonedf bnt took into his friendship^ Oioerc made an oration 
on purpose to compliment Omsar upon this act of good>nature and gene¬ 
rosity ; in which, among many other things, he tells him, that he looks 
upon his pardoning Marcellus as a greater action than all bis victories: 
his words m Latin are these; “ Domnisti gentesimmanitate barbaras, inul- 
titudineinnumerabilea, locis infinitas, omni copiamm genere abandantes: 
Bed tamei} ea vioisti, quea et naturam ^ conditionem ut vinci possent, babe- 
bant. Nnlla est enim tantq vis, tanta oopia, ^nae non ferro ac viribus 
debilitari fraugique possit. Yerum animum vincere; iracnndiam cohi 
here; victoriam temperare; odversarium nobilitate, ingenio, virtnte 
prmstantcm n'^n modo oxtOllere jacentem, sed etiam amplificare Ojas 
pristinam dignitatem: hmc qui faciat, non ego earn cum sumrals viris com 
paro, sed similllmum Deo judico.” 

It is certain that hama>nty is the particular eharaeterietle of a great 
mind; little vicious miwls are f^ll oi anger and revenge, and are inca- 

E able of feeling the exalted pleasure by forgiving their enemies, and of 
estowing marks of favour and geiu rosity upon those of whom they bav 9 
gotten the better. Adieu. 

I have underlined \printed in italie»\ tliose words that I tliink you do 
not understand, to put you in mind to as^ the meaning of them. 

LETTER LXyi. 

Ihurtdajf, 

Ml oBAB GniLo : You are now reading the Historical Novel of Don 
Carlos, writen by the Abb6 of St Real. The foundation of it is true; 
the Abu4 has only embellished a little, in order to give it the turn of a 
novel; and it is prettily written. A propcs, I am in doubt whetlieryou 
• know wliat a novel is: it is a little gallant history, which must contain 
a great deal of love, and not exceed one or two small volumes. The sub¬ 
ject must be a love affair; tho lovers are to meet witli many difficulties 
and obstacles, to oppose tho accomplishment of their wishes, bnt at last 
overoomo them all; and the conclnsion or catastrophe must leavo them 
happy. A novd is a kind of abbreviation of a romance; for a romance 
generally consists of twelve volumes, all filled with insipid love nonsensei 
and most incredible adventures. The subject of a romance is t ^metimes 
a story entirely fictitious, that is to say, quite invented; at other times 
a true story, bnt ^nerally so changed and altered, that one cannot know 
it. For example, in Grand Oyms, Olelia, and Cleopatra, three celebtated 
romances, there is some true history; but so blended with falsities and 
silly love adventures, that they confuse and corrupt tho mind, instead 
of forming and instructing it. The greatest heroes of antiquity are there 
represent^ in woods and forests, whining insipid love tales to tlieir 
innuman fair one, who answers them in the same stylo. In shorL the read¬ 
ing of romances is a most frivolous occupation, and time merely throvfn 
away. The old romances, written two or *tliree hundred years ago, such 
as Amadis of Gaul, Orlando the Furious, and others, were stuffed with 
enchantments, mt^clons, giants, and such sort of impossibilities; 
whereas, the more modern romances keep within the bounds of p^ssi 
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bilitj bqt not of probability. For I wonld jnst as soon believe, that 
the great JBrntos, who expelled the Tarqnins from Rome, was shut 
np bv some magician in an enchanted castle, os imagine tliat he was 
making dlly verses for the beantifnl Cldia, as he is represented in the 
romance of that name. 

Don Oarlos, whose name-is given to the novel yon are now reading, 
was son to Philip II. king of ^ain,wbo was himself son of the Emperor 
Oharleqnin, or Charles V. This Charles V. was, at the same time, 
emperor of Germany and king of Spain; ho was, besides, master of all 
Flanders,'and the greatest part of Italy. He reigned long; but two or 
three years before his death, ho abdicated the crown, and retired as a 
private man to the convent of St Just, in Spain. He ceded the empire 
to his brother Ferdinand; and Spain, America, Flanders and Italy to 
his son PJiilip II., who was very milike him, for he was proud and cruel, 
even towards his son, Don'Carlos, whom he put to death. 

^ Don is a title which is given in Spain to every gentleman; as Jfba* 
oimr in France, and Signor in Italy. For instance, if yon were in Spain 
you would be called Don Adieu* * 

LETTER LXVII. 


7a««radsy 

Bear Bot : You will seldom hear from me without an admonition 
to think. All yon learn, and all you can read, will be of little nse, if 
you do not think and reason upon it yourself. One reads to know other 
people's thoughts; but if we t^e them upon trust, without examining 
and comparing them with our own, it is really living upon other peo¬ 
ple's sorai>s, or retailing other people's goods. To know the thonghts^of 
others, is of use, because it suggests thoughts to one’s self, and lielpaone 
to form a judgment; but to repeat other people’s thoughts, without 
considering whether they are right or wrong, is tlie talent only of a par¬ 
rot, or at most a player. 

If Night were given you as a subject to compose upon, yon would do 
very well to look what the best authors have said upon it, in order to 
help your own invention ; but then yon must think of it afterwards your¬ 
self, and express in ^'^our own manner, or else you would be at best but 
a plagiary. A plagiary is a man who steals other people's tnonghts; and 
pats them off for his own. Yon would find, for example, the following 
account of Might in Virgil; 

Nox «Tat, et placlilnm carpebAOt fcfua aoporem 
Corpora paf tarraa; iylraque et enra quierant 
iSquora: outn ctodio rolvuritiir stdeqa lapau ; 

Com tac«t omnia aser. peoudea, plctteque rolueres, 

Quoaque laeua laid fiquidoa, quaique aapera dumla 
Rura teneut; aomno positie aub nocte sUantt 
Lenibaat oarM, et corda obllta laborum. 

Here you see the effects of night; that it brings rest to men when 
they are wearied witli the labours of the day; that the stars move 
in their regmar course; that flocks and birds repose themselves, and 
ei\joy the quiet of the night. This, upon examination, you would 
find to all true * but then, upon oonsiueration too, you would find. 
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that it is not all that is to be said upon night; and many more qualities 
and effects of night would occur to you. As, for instance, tiiiongh night 
is in general the time of quiet and repose, yet it is often the time too for 
the commission and security of crimos, such as robberies, murders and 
violations * which generally seek the advantage of darkne^ as favoura- 
ble for the escape of the guilty. Night too, though it brings rest and 
refreshment to the innocent and virtuous, brings disquiet and horror to 
the guilty. The consciousness of their crimes torments them, and denies 
them sleep and quiet. You might, fri)m tliese reflections, consider what 
would bo the proper epithets to give to night; as for example, 
if you were to represent night in its most pleasing shape, as 
procuring qoiei< and refreshment from labour and toil, you might call 
It friendly night, the nUnt night, the roclcomn nigbi^ the peac^ul 
night; but if, on tlie contrary, yon were to represent it as inviting to 
the commission of crimes, you would call it the guilty the earueioua 
night, the horrid night; with many other epithets, that carry along with 
thqm the idea of horror and f^iilt; for an epithet to be proper must 
always be adapted (that is, suited) U, the circumstances of the person or 
thing to which it is given. Thus Virgil, who generally gives ASneas 
the epithet of pious, because of his piety to the gods, and his duty to 
his father, calls him Dux ^neas, where he represents him making love 
to Dido, as a properer epithet for him in that situation; because making 
love becomes a general muoh better that a man of sin^lor piety. 

Lay aside, for a few minutes the thoughts of play, and think of this 
seriously. 

Amoto quMTsmiu Mils ludo. 

Adieu. 

You may come to me on Saturday morning, before yon go to Mr, 
Ifaittaire. 


LETTER LXViri. 

AMMlay. 

Dbar Bot: I shall not soon leave the subject of invention and think¬ 
ing ; which I would have you apply to, as much as your age and giddi¬ 
ness will permit. Use will make it evei^ day easier to yon. and age and 
observation wiU improve it. Virtue is a subject that aeser^es your 
and every man^s attention; and suppose I were to bid you mak^ some 
verses, or ^ve me your thdughts in prose, upon the subject of Virtue, 
how Would you go about it? Why, you would first consider what Vir^J 
tue is, and wen what are the effects and marks of it, both with regard 
to others and to one^s self. You would find riien, that Virtue consists 
in doing good, and in speaking truth; that the effects of it are advan¬ 
tageous to all mankind, and to one’s s^ in particular. Virtue makes ns 
pity and relieve the misfortnnes of mankind; it makes us promote jns- 
dee and good order in society; and in mnenil, contribn^ to whatever 
tends to the real good of mankind. To onrselves it mves an inward 
eomfort and satis^tion, which nothing else can do, and which nothing 
can rob ns of. All other advantages depend upon others, as much os 
upon onrselves. Riolies, power, and greatness may be taken away trota 
us hr the violence and injustice of others, or by inevitable accidents, but 
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Virtne depends only upon onndves, and nobody can take it away fttnu 
ns. IKokness may deprive ns of all the pleasnre of the bodv; bnt it 
oaniiot deprive ns of our VirtnOf nor of the satfsfaGtion Whicii we feel 
from it. A virtnons man, under all the misfortunes of life, still finds 
an inward comfort and satisfaction, which makes him happier than 
any wicked man can be, with all the other advantages of life. If a 
man has acquired great power and riches by fhlsehood, iq|nstioe, and 
oppression, oe cannot ei\joy them; beoanse his conscience torment 
him, and constantly reproach him with the means by which he got 
them. The stings of his conscience will not even let him sleep quietly: 
but he will dream of his crimes; and in the day-time, when alon& and 
when he has time to think, he will be uneasy and melancholy. Ue is 
afkaid of every thing; for, os he knows mankind must hate him, he has 
reason to think thev will hurt him if they can. 'Wherea^ if a virtnons 
man be ever so poor, or unfortunate in the world, still his virtue is its 
own reward, and will comfort him under all afflictions. The quiet and 
satisfaction of his conscience make him cheerfkil ,by day, and sleep 
sennd of nights; he can be alone witih pleasure, and is not afraid of his 
own thoughts. Besides this, he is nniversally esteemed and respected; 
for even the most wicked people themselves cannot help admiring and 
respecting Virtue in others. All these, and many other advantages, you 
would ascribe to Virtue, if you were to compose upon that subject. 
A poet says, 

Ipsa quidem '^rtna, ilbimet ptiloherrima meroes. 

And Olaudian has the following lines upon that subject: 

Ipaa quId^m Viitni preUum sibl, solsqne latb 
Fortunn Mcura nitet: nee fbclbus ullis 
£rlg<tar; plauedaoe petit dareeeere Tulgi. 

Nil oplB exterate eupleos, nil iodlga laudlit 
DlvltUa animoea suls, Immotaque canetU 
Cfealbua, ex altd mortalla deapicit aree. 

Adieu. 

LETTER LXIX. 

Dxar Bot : You behaved yourself so well at Mr Boden^s last Sun¬ 
day, tliat you justly deserve commendation: beside^ yon encourage me 
to ^ve you some imes of politeness and good breeding, being persuaded 
that you will observe them. Know then, that oa learning, honour, and 
virtue, are absolutely necessary to gain j'^ou the esteem and admiration 
of maukind; politeness and good-brewing are equally necessary to 
make yon welcome and agreeable in conversation and common lifo. 
Great talents, such as hononr, virtue, learning, and parts, are above the 
^endity of the world; who neither possess tliem themselves, nor 
judge of them rightly in others; bnt all people are judges of the lesser 
talents sneh as dvility, affability, and an oblimng, agreeable address and 
manner: bocanse tbw foel the good effects of them, as making society 
easy and pleasing. Good sense, must, in many casWi determine goo^ 
breedings because the same thing that would be civil one time, and 
to one person may be quite otherwise at another time, and to another 
person; W there are some general rules of good-breeding, that hold 
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always trne, and in all coses. As, for example, H is alwa^ oztaremely 
rude, to answer* only yes; or uo, to anybody, withont aadiog sir, my 
lord, or madam, according to the quality of the person von speak * 0 : as. 
In French, you must always say, Moruieur^ Milord^ Madcme* ana 
Madwnouelle. I suppose, you know that every married woman is. in 
Fi'ench, Madame, and every unmarried one is Mademoiselle, It is llkt- 
wise extremely rude, not to j^ve the proper attention, and a oivil answer, 
when people speak to yon; or to go away, or be doing something els^, 
when they arc speaking to you; ^r that convinces them that yon de^ 
pise them, and do not think it worth yonr while to hear or answer what 
they say. I dare say I need not tell jou how rude it is, to take the best 
place in a room or to seize immediately upon what yon like at table, 
without odhring tlrst to help others; as if you considered nobody but 
yourself. On tlio contrary, you should always endeavour to procure all 
tlie conveniences you can to the people you are. with. Desidbs being 
civil, which is absolutely necessary, the perfection of good breeding is, 
to bo civil with ease, and in a gentleiuan-like manner. For this, you 
should observe the ^onch pquple, w'>o excel in it, and whose ponte- 
ness seems as easy and uaturd as any other part of their conversation. 
Whereas the English are often awkward in their civilities, and, when 
they mean to be civil, are too much ashamed to get it out. But, pray 
do you remember never to bo ashamed of doing what is right; you 
would have a great deal of reason to bo ashaniod if you wore not civil; 
but what reason can you have to be ashamed of being civil ? 4nd why 
not say a civil and obliging thing, as easily and as naturally as you would 
ask what o’clock it is ? This kind of bashful ness, which is justly called 
by tho French, mauvaies honte, is the distiiijsuishing character of an 
English booby; who is frightened out of his wits when people of fash'on 
speak to him; and, when he is to answer them, bluenes, stammers, and 
can hardly got out what he would say; and becomes really ridiculous, 
from a groundle.ss fear of being laughed at .* whereas a real well-bred man 
would speak to all the kings in the world, with as little concern, and as 
much ease, as he would speak to you. 

Beinember, then, that to be civil, and to be civil with ease, i^which is 
properly called good-breeding,) is the only way to be beloved, and well 
received in company; that to be ill-bred, and rude, is intolerable, and 
the way to be kicked out of company; and that to be bashfol, is to be 
ridiculous. As I am sure you will mind and practise all this, 1 expect 
that when you are navenma^you. will not only be the best scholar, bat 
the best-bred boy in England of your age. Adieu. 


LETTER LXX. 

'PHILIP OHEBTERFIELD TO PHILIP 8TAHHOPB, VET A LITTU EOti 
BUT TO-MOBBOW GOING OUT OF OHIUDHOOD. 

This is the last letter I shall write to you as to a little boy; for tu 
morrow, if I am not mistciken, you will attain your ninth year; so that, 
for the future, I shall treat yoa as a youth. Tou must now commeaei. a 



diflforent coarse of life, a different oonrse of studies. Ko more levity: 
childish toys and play-tbings must be thrown aside, and your mind 
directed to serious * objects. Wliat was not unbecoming of a child, 
would be disgraoefhl to a youth. Wherefore, endeavour with all yoar 
might to show a suitable change; and, by learning, good manners, 
pouteness, and other accomplishments, to surpass those youths of your 
own age, whom hitherto you have snipassed when boys. Consider, X 
entreat you, how shunefhl it would be tor you, should you let them 
the better pf you now. For instance, slioiild Onslow, now a Westmin¬ 
ster scholar, heretofore your companion, and a youth of nine years old, 
as you are; should he, I say, deservedly obtain a place in school above 
you, what would you do 7 where would you run to bide yourself? You 
would certainly be glad to quit a place wliere you could not remain with 
honour. If, therefore, you have any regard tbr your own reputation, 
and a desire to please me, see that, by unroiiiitting attention and labour 
you nia3(, with justice, be styled the head of your class. So may the 
Almighty preserve you, and bestow upon yon his choicest blessings! T 
shall add what Horace wishes for his Tibullus: “ 

Gratia, fama, valetudo eontingat aboDdfi: 

Et mandu8 vlctas, non doflclentc crumcna I 

Kalends of May, 1741. 


LETTER LXXI. 


TtMOa^. 

Dear Hot : I wish I had as much reason to bo satisfied with your 
remembering what yon have once learned, as with your learning it; but 
what signifies your learning anything soon, if you forget it as soon ? 
Memory depends upon-attontiou, and your forgotMness proceeds singly 
from a want of attention. For example, I dare say, if I told you that 
such a day next week, you should have something that you liked, yon 
would certainly remember the day, and call upon me for it. And why ? 
only because you would attend to it. Now a Greek or a Latin verse is 
as easily retained as a day of tlie- week, if you would give^ the same 
attention 'to it. I now remember, and can still repeat, all that I lenmt 
when I was of your age; but it is because I then atUnided h) if, know¬ 
ing that a little attention wonld save me tlie trouble of loaniiug. the 
same things over and over again. A man will never do anything well, 
that cannot command bis attention immediately from one thing to 
another, as oocaaion requires. If whilo he is at his business, he thinks of 
his diversions, or, if while he is at his diversions, he thinks of bis busi¬ 
ness, he will succeed in neither, but do both very awkwardly. Hoe ctge^ 
was a maxim among the Romans, which means, do what you are about, 
and do that only. A little mind is always burned, by twenty things at 
once; but a man of sense does but one wing at a time, and resolves to 
exed in it; for whatever is wortli doing at all is worth doing well. 
Therefore remember to give yonrseli up entirely to the thing you are 
doing, be it what it will, whether jour book or your play; for if ym. 
have a right ambition, you will desire to excel all boys of your age, a* 
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crlcketf or trap-ball, as Tircll as la loaming. Yoa have one rival in 
learning^ whom I am sure yon ought to take particular care to ozcel. 
and that is yonr own picture. Remember what is written there, ahd 
consider what a sbatno it would be, if, when you are decennit^ you 
should not have got farther than when you were octennis. Who would 
not take pains to avoid such a disgrace f 
Another thing I must mention to you, which, though it be not of the 
same consequence, is, however, worth minding; add that is, the trick ^n 
have, got of looking dose to your book whem you read, which is only a 
trick, for I am sure you are not short-sight^. It is an ugly trick, and 
has a dull look, and, over and above, will spoil your eyes; therefore 
always bold your book as far off as yon can when ^ou rcocl, and you 
■will sQon come to read at a great dist^ioe. These little things are not 
to be neglected; for the very best things receive some addition, by a 
genteel and graoefbl manner of doing them. Demosthenes, the famous 
Grecian orator, being asked Wiiicli were the three principd parts 6f an 
orator; answered, action, action, action; meaning, that the force and 
])crauasion of an orator consisted a groat deal in his graceful action, and 
good elocution. Adion. Ton may fome to me tomorrow morning, 
before you go to Mr. Maittajire. 


LETTER LXXll. 


fikosssls, diay 1T41. 

Dear Bot: I believe wo are yet well enough together for you to be 
glad to hear of my safe arrival on this side of tlie water, which 1 
crossed in four hours* time from Dover to Calais. By the way, Calais 
was the last town that the English kept in France, after it Was conquered 
by Henry V.: and it was yielded up to France in the reign of the 
popish Queen'Mary, daughter to Ilenrv YIII. From Galois 1 went to 
Dunkirk, which belonged formerly to the Spaniards, and was taken by 
Oliver Cornwell; but afterwards shamefully sold to France, by King 
Cliarles 11. From Dunkirk I went to Lisle, which is a very g^t, rich, 
and strong town, belonmng to Fnmoe, and tlie chief town 6f French 
Flanders. From'Lisle I came to (rhent, which is the capital of that 
part of Flanders that beloii]^ to the Qneen of Hnugary, fu heiress of 
the House of Austria. It is a* very large town, but neither ricli nor 
strong. The Em^ror Charles V. was bom there, and his statue is upon 
a pillw in the middle of a great square. From Lisle, 1 came here to 
Brussds, which is the chief town of Brabant, and^a very fine one. 
Here the best camlets are majic, and most of the fine laces that yoa eee 
worn in England. You may follow me through this journey upoa your 
mw; till yon take it sometlrae hence, in reality. 

I expect you to make prodigious improvements in your learning, by 
the lime I see you again; for now that you are past nine years old, yon 
have no time to lose.: and I wait with impatience for a good aooonnt 
of you from Mr. Maittaire. I dare not buy anything for you till then, 
fat fear 1 should be obliged to keep it my^. But if 1 should have s 
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•rer^ good acoonnti there Bhell be very good rewards brought over. 
Adieu. 

Make my oompliments to your Mamma; and when you write to me 
aend juur letters to my house in town. 

• • 

LETTER LXXIir. 

Aiz-LA-OBAmxB, Jxmi 8, JT. A 

Mr DSAK OniLD; It is now fonr days since I arrived here at Aix*la* 
Ohapelle; from whence I take the liberty of assuring yon of my 
respects; not -doubting but you will be so good to forgive me if 1 impor¬ 
tune you too often with iny letters.' I know your time is valuab.e, and 
am sensible, tliat it would be pity to interrupt the course of yonx 
studies, which I do not question but you pursue with great success aud 
attention. However, setting ^ido all raillery, I hope you learn as you 
ought; and that Mr. Maittaire is satisfied: otlierwise 1 can assure yotv 
Uiat 1 shall he very rnudi dissatisfied. • 

A propot of loaruing; I must tell you, that I have seen at Brussels, a 
little boy of about your age; he is son to the Comte de V Annoy; he 
knows Latin perfectly; he play^ izi comedy, and declaims in flench 
tragedy most exquisitely well; but tliis is becunse lie applies, and i*etains 
whatever he has once learned. ‘Besides all this, he is voiy polite; and 
in the midst of a numerous company, whom he did not know, ho was 
not in the Iea<(t disconcerted, but spoke, and answered each person with 
good manners, and with ease. 

This town is large, but rather ugly; it is called in Latin Aguitffranum. 
It is tlio first imperial and free city of the empire, and* as such has the 
privilege of choosing its own magistrates, is governed by tliein, and is 
in possession of other rights, that cannot be infringed by the emperor. 
In the year 80Q, Charlemagne was here crowned Emperor; and the 
crown nsed in that ceremony is still shewn in the cathedral of tliis 
place. It is not famous for any tiling but its rninertd waters, which 
occasion a great resort of people; they are very heating, and disagree¬ 
able to the taste, having the savour of rotten eggs. ' 

The imperial towns have a voice at the diet of the empire, that is 
hold at Batisbon; which is the assembly of the empire; thitlier the 
electors,'princes, and imperial towns send their deputies, to settle the 
atfairs of the empire, jointly with the emperor, os our parliament does 
in Engloipd. By this you may see, tliat too empire of Germany is a free 
state, in which no law can be mode without the consent of the emperor, 
the electors, the sovereign piinces, and tlio imperial towns. Yon ought 
to know tlie different fonns of government of the different countries in 
Europe; and when yon read the histories of them, bwtow a particnl.ar 
attention upon that circumstance. Adieu for this time. 

LETTER LXXIV 

8pz, Jititf 20, Jr. S. 1741. 

Pear Bov: I have hften told you in my former letters,*(and it is 
most certainly true,) that the strictest and most scrupulous honour and 
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virtao cau alono make you cstoorned and valued by mankind; that part^ 
and learning oau alone make yon admired and celebrated by them; bnt 
that the pORsessiou of let^scr talents was most absolutely necee3a‘7| 
towards making yon liked, beloved, and sought after in piirate life. 
Of these lesser talents, good breeding is the prinuipal and most neces- 
Bdry one, not only os it is very important in itself,.but as it adds ^eat 
lustre to ihe more solirl advantages both of the heart and the mind. I 
have often touched upon good breeding to you before; so that this 
letter shall be upon the next necessary qualincation to it, which is a 
^iiteel and easy manner and carried, wholly free from those odd tricksj 
HI habits, and awkwardnesses, which even many very worthy and son* 
sihle people have ir their beliavioun However trifling a genteel man¬ 
ner may soiindj it is of very great consequence towards pleasing in pri¬ 
vate life, csspcciolly the women, which, one time or other, you will think 
worth pleasing; and 1 have ki\own many a man from his awkward¬ 
ness, give people such a dislike of him at first, that all his merit could 
not get the better of it afterwards. Whereas a genteel manner prepos¬ 
sesses people ill yonr favour, bends thoi'i towards you, and mokes 'them 
wish to bo like you. Awkwardness can proceed but from two causes; 
either from not having kept good company, or from not having attended 
to it. As for your keeping good company, I will take care of that; do 
you take care to observe their ways and manners, and to form your own 
upon diem. Attention is absolutely necessaiy for this, os indeed it is 
for everything else; and a man without attention is not tit to live in 
the worhl. When an awkward fellow first comes into a room, it is 
highly probable that his sword gets between his legs, and throws him 
down, or makes him stumble, at least; when he has recovered thisaoci- 
dent, !io goes aufl places himself in the very ])laco of the whole room 
where he should not; there he soon lets his hat fall down, and, in tak¬ 
ing it up again, throws down his cane; in rccovenng his cane, liis^ hat 
falls a second time, so that he is a quarter of an hour before he is in 
order again. If he drinks tea or cofi’ee, he certainly scalds his mouth, 
and lets either the cup or the saucer fall, and spills either the tea oi 
colfee in liis breeches. At dinner, his awkwardness distinguishes itself 
particularly, as lie has more to do; there he holds his knife, fork, and 
spoon differently from other people, eats with bis knife, to the great 
danger of his lucmtli, picks liit> teeth with his fork, and puts his k»*ooc, 
which has been in his tiiroai twenty times, into the dishes again. If ho 
is to curve, lie can never hit tuie joint: but, in his vain efforts to cm 
tlirougli the bone, scatters tho sauce in everybody’s face. Ho generally 
daubs himself Avith soup and grease, though his napkin is oomraonly 
stuck through a button-hole, and tickles bis chin. When he drinks, he 
infallibly coughs in his gloss, and besprinkles the company. Besides all 
this, he has strange tricks and gestures; such as snufiing up his nose, 
making faces*, yrntting his finger in his nose, or blowing it and looking 
afterwards in his handkerchief, so as to make the company sick. His 
I'ands are trmiblesoine to him, when lie has not something in them, and 
he does not knoAv where to put them; but they are in perpetual motion 
betv^een his bosom and his breeches: lie does not wear his clothes, and 
In sliort dj2*t«s nothing like other pe(>ple. All this, 1 own, is not in ani 
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degree orimlnal; btit it is highly disagreeable and ridioulons in com¬ 
pany, and onght most careftuly to be avoided, by 'whoever desires to 
please. 

From, this account of what you should not do, yon may e^ily Jmdge 
what you should do; and a due attention to the manners of people 
fashion, and who have seen the world, will make it habitual and foini • 
•liar tc you. 

There is, likewise, an awkwardness of expression {md word's, most 
oarefully to be avoided; such as false English, bad x>rouunciation, old 
sayings, and pommon lU'oVerbs; which are so many proofs of having 
kept bad and low company. For example, if, instead of saying that 
tastes are different, and tliat every man has his own ]»eculiar one, you 
slionld let off a ])rovorb, and say, I'hat what is one man’s meat is another 
jnan’s poison: or else, Every one as they like, as the gooil man said 
when lie kissed his cow; everybody would be persuaded that yod had 
never kept company witli. anybody above footmen and liouscniaids. 

Attention will do all this, atid without attontioo notliing is to be done; 
want of attention, wbicli is really want of thought, is either folly of 
madness. You should not only have attention to everytliing, but a 
quickness of attention, so as to observe, at once, all the (leople in the 
4*oom, their motions, tlieir looks, and tiieir w6hls, and yet without star¬ 
ing at them, and seeming to be on observer. This quick and unobserved 
observation is of infinite advantage in life, and is to be acquired with 
care; and, on the contrary, what is called absence, which is thought¬ 
lessness, and wont of attention about what is doing, mokes a man so like 
eitlier a fool or a inadiuan, that, for my nart, I see no real difiicreiice. A 
fool never has tliought; a madman lias lost it; and an absent man is, for 
the tiiuo, witliont it. 

Adieu! direct your next to me, chez Monsieur Chahert, Banquier, a 
Paris; and take care that 1 find the iiuiirovements I expect at mv 
return. 


LETTER LXXV. 


Spa, Auffttut 6, JT41. 

Dear Boy; I am very well pleased with the several performances 
you setit me, and still more so with Mr. Ataittaire’s letter, that accom* 
I'oaicd them, in whioh lie gives me a much better account of yon than 
he did in his former. Lavdari a laudato viro, was always a commend¬ 
able ambition; encemrage that ambition, and continue to deserve the 
prais<»s of the praise-wortliy. While you do so, you shall have what¬ 
ever yon will trom me; aud when you cease to do so, you shall have* 
nothing. 

I am glad yon have begun to compose a little; it will giveycT^a 
babit of thinlring. upon subjects, which is at least as necessary as read* 
ing them, therefore pray send me year thoughts upon this subject: 

iVon bIM, Bed totl j^ealtum et credere luiirjdo. 

It is ^ part of Cato's character in Lucan; who says, that Cato did not 
thins himself bom for himiBelf only, bat for all manKind, Lotano know 
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then, 'wliethor you think that a man is horn only for his own pleasure 
and advantage, or whether he is not obliged to contribute to the good 
rif the society in wliich lie lives, and of all mankind in general. This i|> 
certain, that every man receives advantages from society, which he 
could not have, if ho were the only man in the world;- therefore, is he 
not ill some ineasnrc in debt to society? and is lie not obliged to do fur 
others what they do fV>r him? You may do this in Enffiish or Latin,. 
which you [dease; for it is the thinking pai‘t,aud not the language, that 
I mind in this ca«o. 

I warned you, in my last, against tliose disagreeable tricks and awk* 
wardnesses, which many peoi*le contract when tliey are young, by the 
negligence of their nareiits, and cannot get quit of them wlieu they are 
old; such us odd intitions, strange postures, and ungeuteel carriage. But 
there is likewise on awkwardness of tlic niind^ that ought to bo, and 
with 'Caro may be, avoided; for instance, to mistake names; to speak 
of Mr. Whttt-d’ye-call-hiiii, or Mrs. Thingum, or Ilow-d’ye-oall-lier, is 
ezcessivolY awkward and ordinary. To call people by improper titles 
and appellations is so too; as, luy Lorc^, for Sir; and Sir, tor my Lord. 
To begin a story or narration when you oi’e not perfect in it, and can¬ 
not go through with it, but arc forced, possibly, to say, in the middle of 
it, “ I have forgotten the re.-t,” is very unpleasant and bungling. One 
must be extremely exact, clear, and pempicuous, in everything one says, 
otherwise, instead of entertaining, or informing others, one only tires 
and puzT’.lcs them. The voice and manner of speaking, too, arc not to 
be neglected: some peoi>h} almost shut their mouths when they speak, 
and mutter so, that they are nut to be understood; others speak so fast, 
and sjiuttcr, that they are not to be understood neither; some always 
speak as loud as if they were talking'to deaf people; and others so low 
that one cannot hear tlieni. All these habits are aw'kward and dis* 
agreeable, and are to be avoided by attention; they are the distinguish* 
ing luui'ks of the ordinary people, who have had no care taken of their 
education. You cannot imagine how nccessaiy it is to mind all these 
little things; for I have -seen many pooide with great tidents ill received, 
for -want of having these talents too; and others well received, only 
from tlieir little talents, and who have had no great ones. Adieu. 


LETXER LXXVI. 


Spa, Avffuti 8, 17ii. 

Mr Dear Bot: I always write to you with pleasure, when 1 can 
write to you with kindness; and with pain, when I am obliged to chide. 
You should, therefore, for my sake as well as your own, apply and 
behave yourself iii such a manner, that I might always receive good 
aiMwant of you. Tlic last I had from Mr. Maittaire was so good a one, 
tliat you ami I arc at present extremely well together; and t depend 
upon your taking care, that we ‘•i all continue so. 

I am sure you now hear a great deal of talk about the Queen of Hun 
gaiy, and the w^ars Avhich she is and will be engaged in; it is tlierefore 
right that you should know a little of that matter. The last Emperor, 
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Charles the SixU^ who was father to this Queen of Hungary, was the 
last male of the Hou^ of Austria; and fearing that, os he h^ no sons, 
his dominions might, at his death, be divided between his daughters, 
and consequently wear^ened, he settled them all upon his eldest daugh¬ 
ter, the Queen of Hungary, by a public act, which is called the Pragma* 
tie Sanction. So that, at the death of the Emperor, she succeeded to 
Aus^a, Bohemia, Silesia, Ilui^arj^ Transylvania, Stiria, Carinthia, and 
the 'Nrol, in Germany to all Zanders; and to Panna, Placentia, Milan, 
and Mantua, in Italy. J>esides Tuscany, wliicli is her husband’s. The 
* House cf Austria is descended from Bodolph, Oouiit of llapsbourg, wiio, 
about seven Liuidred years ago, acquired tlio Duchy of Austria. His 
descendants, partly by conquest, and* partly by ndvantageons marriages, 
increased their dominions so considerably, that Charles tiie Fifth, who 
was Emperor about two hnndi'ed years ago, was at ouco in possession 
of the Empire, Spain, the West Indies, almost all Italy, and the Seven¬ 
teen Provinces, which before that time composed tlic Duchy of Bur¬ 
gundy. When he grew old, ho grow woaryof government, i*etiro(1 into 
a monastery in Spain, and divided his dominions between histton Pliilip 
tne Second, King of Spain, and his brotlier Ferdinand, who was elected 
Emperor in his room. To bis son Philip, he gave Spain and the West 
Indies, Italy and the Seventeen Provinces. To his brother, all ho had in 
Germany. From tliat timo to tliis, the Emperors have eunstautly been 
elected out of the house of Austria as the best able to defend, and sup¬ 
port the dignity of the Empire. Tlie Duke of Tuscany, who b^^ liis wife 
the Queen of liungs^ is now in possession of many of those dominions, 
wants to be chosen Emperor: but France, tliat was always jealous of 
the power of tiie House of Austria, supports tlie Elector of Bavaria, 
and wants to have him get some of those dominions from the Queen of 
Hungary, and be chosen Emperor: for which purpose they have now 
sent an army into Bavaria to his assistance. This short account may 
enable you to talk the politics now in fashion: and if you have a mind 
to bo more particularly informed about the House of Austria, look into 
your Historical Dictionary fur Kodolph de Uapsbourg, Autriclio, and 
Oharleqnint. As Charles the Fifth inherited Spain liy his niuther, aiuT 
the Seventeen Provinces by his grandmother, who, being only daughter 
of the last Duke of Burgundy, brought theun in marriage to Ids grand- 
fistlier, the Emperor of Maximilian; the following distich was made 
upon the good fortune of the House of Austria in their marriages: 

Bella gerant alii: tu, fellx Austria, nuhe; 

Nam qaas Mara allls, dut Ubi regua Venus. 

And 80 good night to yon, my young politician. 


LETTER LXXVn. 

Dsab Bot : Since my last, I have changed r/'nsldorably for the lmt> 
ter; from the desai^ of Spa to the pionwu ros of Paris; which, when you 
come here, you* will be better able to eojoy than I am. It is a most 
magnificent town, not near so big as London, but much finer; the hoa«ef 
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being much larTOr, and all built of stone. It was not only much enlarg^. 
but etnbolliahec, by the magnificence of the last king, Lewis XIV.; ana 
a prodi^ons number of expensive buildings, and nsefld and charitable 
foundations, such as libraries, hospitals, schools, &c., wl long remiuc 
the monuments of the magnificence, humanity and good government of 
that prince. The people bote ore well ‘bred, just as I would have yon 
bo: tliey are not awkwardly bashfhl, and ashamed, like tlie English: 
but easily civil, without ceremony. Though they are very gay and 
lively, they liave attention to every thing, and always mind what tliey are ^ 
about. I hope you do so too now, and that my highest expectations of * 
your improvement will be more than answered, at my return; for I 
expeot to find yor construe both Greek and Latin, and likewise trans¬ 
late into those languages pretty readily; and also to make verses in 
tliem both, with some Uttlo invention of your own. All this may bo, if 
you please; and 1 am persuaded you would not have mo disappointed. 
As to the genius of Poetry, 1 own, if nature hod not ^ven it yon, you 
cannot have it; for it is a true maxim, that Poeta nmeitv/r^ nim fit; 
but then, that is only os to tlie invention, and imagination of a Poet; 
for every body can, by application, make themselves masters of the 
mediantcal part of. poetry; which consists in the numbers, rhymes, 
measures, and harmony of verso. Ovid was born with such a ^nius 
for poetry, that, ho says, he could not help thinking in versOj whemer he 
would or not; and that very often he spoke verses without intending it. 
It is much otherwise with oratory; and the maxim there is. Orator fit; 
for it is certain, that by study and application, every man can make 
himsolf a pretty good orator; eloquence depending npon observation and 
care. Every man, if he pleases, may ohoose good words instead of bad 
Olios, may speak properly instead of improperly, may be clear and 
perspicuous m his recitals, instead of dark and muddy; may have grace 
instead of awkwardness in his motions and gestures; and, in short, may 
be a very agreeable, instead of a very disagreeable speaker, if he will 
take care and pains. 'And surely it is very well worth while to take a 
great deal of pains to excel other men in thatparticular article in which 
^ey excel beasts. 

Demosthenes,* the celebrated Greek orator, thought it so absolutely 
necessary to speak well, that, though lie naturally stuttered, and had weax 
lungs, he resolved by application and oa^ to get tbo better of Uiose 
disadvantages. Aocoruingly, he cured his stammering, by putting small 
pebblca into his mouth; and strengthened his lungs gradu^ly, by using 
iiiincclf every day to speak aloud and distinctly for a considerable time, 
lie likewise went often to the sea-shore, in stormy weather, when -the 
sea made most noise, and there spoke as loud as he could, in order to 
use himself to the noise and murmurs of the popular assemblies of the 
.Athenians, before whom he was to speak. By such care. Joined to the 
constant study of the best authors, he became at last tlie greatest orator 
of his own or any other age or oonntiy, tiiou^ he was bom without 
any me natural talent for it. Adieu I Oopy Demosthenes. 
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LETTER tXItVin, 

Lrom, 1* H. II. ITtl. 

Dbab Bot ; I tevo received yonr Polyglot letter, 'with which I am 
ve^ well pleased; and for which it is reasonnhle yon shonid be very 
weU rewarded. 1 am glad to see invention and languages go together; 
for the latter signify very little withont the former; but, well joined, 
they are very useful. Language is only to express Noughts; and if a 
man Is heedless, and does not give Idmself time to think, his words 'will 
be very frivolous and silly. 

I left Paris five days ago; cind, tliat you may trace me, if yon plcRS& 
npon your map, I caino here through Dljon^ the capital of Bur^in^ : 1 
shall go from hence to Vienne, the second city in Danphiu6, (for Gren*' 
oble is the capital), and from Ihenoe, down the Rhone, to Avignon, the 
chief town of the Comtat Venaissin, which belongs to the Pope; then 
to Aix, the principal town of Provence; then to Marseilles; then to 
Nimos and Montpellier; and tlien bock again. ' This is a very great and 
rich town, sitnated npon two fine rivers that join here, the Rhone and 
the Saone. Hero is the great manufacture of gold, silver, and silk stuf^, 
which supplies almost aS Europe. It was fiimons in the time of the 
Romans, and was called, m I^aan, Lugdunum. 

My rambling makes me both a less frequent, and a shorter correspon- 
d'mt, than otherwise 1 should be; but I am persuaded, tliat you ore now 
so sensible how necessary it is to leom and apply yourself, that yoti 
wont no spur nor admonition to it. Go on tlien, witli diligence, to 
improve in leaiming, and, above idl, in virtue and honour; and you will 
make both me and yourself happy. Adieu. 


•LETTER LXXIX. 

HAasBiuas, Saptembtr S2, N. B. 1741. 

Dbab Bot: You find this letter dated from Marseilles, a sea-port 
town in the Mediterranean sea. It has been famous and consider- 
fible, for “these two thousand years at least, upon account of its trade and 
situation. It is called MoUHilia in Latin, and distinguished itself in 
favour of the Roman liberty against Julius Cessar. It vras hero, too^ 
that Milo was banished for kilung Glodius. Yon will find the particn* 
lars of these facts, if you look in your dictionary for the articles Jfhr- 
Miller and Milan, It is now a very large and fine town, extremely rich 
from its commerce; it is built in a soinicircle round the i>ort, which 
is always full of merchant ships of all nations. Here the king of France 
keeps his galleys, which are very long BhiM, rowed by oars, some of 
forty, some of fifty, and threescore oars. The people who row them 
are called galley slaves-; and are either prisoners taken from the Tnrks 
on the coast of Africa, or criminals, who, for various crimes committed 
In France, are condemned to row in the j^leys, either for life, or for a 
certain number of years. They are oliaincd by the legs with great iron 
chains, two and two together. 

The prospect, for two leagnes round this place, is the most pleasing 
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that aan bo imaginod; oonsisting of high hills, covered with viney^a, 
oUve-trees, fig>trees, and almoud-trees; with- about six thousand littla 
oonntiT houses interspersed, which ^ey all call here de% BantidM. 

Within about ton leagues of tiiis ploc^ as you will4lnd in the map, is 
Toulon, another sea-port town upon tdie Mediterranean, not near so big 
as tills, but much stronger; there most of the French tnen-of-war are 
built and kept; and likewise most of the naval stores, such as ropes, 
anchors, sails, masts, and whatever belongs to shipping. . 

If you look into your geographical dictionary for l^rovence^ yon will 
find the history of this country, which is worth your reading; and when 
you are-looking in yonr dictionary, look for Dauphini too, which is the 
next province to this; and there yon will find whpn Dauphin^ was uni¬ 
ted to the crown of Franck, upon condition that the king of France's 
eldest son should always be called le Demphin. Yon should, in trntli, 
omit no one opportunity of informing yourself of modem histoiy and 
geography, which-are the common subjootsof all conversation, and, eon 
eequently, it is a siiatno to be ignorant of them. 

Since you have begun coiniiositioL., I send you here another subject to 
compose a few lines upon: ' 

” Nil eonsclre 8lbl, nnllft pallescere colpi." 

Whoever observes that rule, will always be very happy. May you do 
It 1 Adieu. 


LETTEB LXXX. 


PAsn, ilTcw. 4, jr. A 1T41. 

Drab Bov : Our ‘correspondence has been for some time o'lspcndcd, 
^by tlie hurry and dissipation of tliis place, which left me no time to 
'write; and it will soon cease entirely by my return to England, which 
will'be, rbclieve, in about a fortnight. I own 1 arn impatient to see 
the great progress which I am persuaded you liave mode, both in your 
learning and behaviour, daring my six months' absence. I join bieha- 
viour with learning, because it is almost as necessary; and they should 
always go together, for their mntunl advantage. Mere learning without 
wod-broeding is pedantiy,. and good-breeding without learning is but 
frivolous; whereas learning adds solidity to good breeding, and good¬ 
breeding ^ves channs and graces to learning. 

This place is, without disj^nte, the seat of true good-breeding; the 
people hero are civil without ceremony, and fiEirailiar without ruminees. 
They are neither disagreeably tbrwe^, nor awkwardly bashfol and 
shamefaced; they speak to their superiors with* as little oonoeru, and as 
much ease, though with more respect, as to their inferiors; and they 
spe^ to their inferiors with as much civility, though less respect, as to 
their superiors. They despise us, and with reason, for our iU-breraing: 
on the other hand, we despise them for their'want of learning, and we 
are in the right of it; so tltat you see the sure way to be admired by 
both nations, is to Join learning and good-breeding. As to learding, 
consider tliat you have now but one year more with Mr. Maittaire; 
before you go to Westminster school, and Miat your credit will depend 



upon the plaoe yua are in there at first; and if yon cap, at under eleren 
years ol^ be put in the fouiih form, above boys of thirteen or fourteen, 
it 'Will give people yecy favorable impressions of you, and be of great 
advantage to yoiy^ur the fUtUre. As to good^breeding, you cannot 
attend to it too soon, or too much; it must ^ acquired while young, or 
it is never ^ito easy; and if acquired ^oung, will always hut and be 
habitual. Soraoe says, quo aemel eat imlntta reeena aerveAit odorem 
teatd diu: to show the advantage of giving people good habits and im¬ 
pressions in their youth. I say nothing to you now as to honour, vir¬ 
tue, truth, and all moral duties, which are to bo strictly observed at aU 
ages and ^ times; because £ am sure you are convinced' of the indis¬ 
pensable necessity of practising them aU; and of the in&my, as -well as 
the ^ilt of neglecting, or acting contrary to any of them. May you 
excel in them all, that you may be loved by every body as you are 
hitherto by your, &c. 


LETTER LXXXI: 

Dbab Bot . Since you are now in modern history, it is necessary 
yon should have a general notion of the origin of all the present king¬ 
doms and governments of Europe, which are the objects of moderg 
history. 

The Romans, as you very well know, were masters of all Europe, as 
-well as of a great part of Asia and Africa, till the third and fourth oeu- 
turies, that is, about fourteen or fifteen hundred years ago; at which 
time ^e Goths broke in upon theul, beat them, made themselves mas- 
I^ers of all Eui'ope, and founded the several kingdoms of it. 

Those Goths were originally the inhabitants of the uorthei^i part of 
Europe, callod Scandinavia, north of Sweden; part of which is to this 
day called Gothland, and belongs to Sweden. They were extremely 
numerous, and extremely poor; and finding that their own barren,'cold 
country, was unable to support such great numbers of them, they left it, 
and 'went out in swarms to seek their fortunes in better countries. 
When they <»iae into the norths parts of Germany, they beat those 
who opposed* them, and received those who were willing to join them, 
as many of those northern people did: such as the Vandals, the Huns, the 
Franks, who are all comprohetidod under the general name of Goths. Those 
who went westward were called the Visigoths; and those who wont 
eastward the Ostrogoths. Thus increasing in numbers and strength, 
tliey eutir^ subverted the iCoiuau empire, and made themselves mas¬ 
ters of all liuropo: and from honoe m^ern history begins. That part 
qf the Goths, who were callod the Franks, settled tliemselves in GaT.'.. 
and called it France; the Auglij another set of them, came over h£i*e 
into Britain, since which time it is called England. 

The Gotlis were a brave but ‘barbarous nation. War was thdr whole 
business, «nd they had not the least notion of arts, sciences and learning; 
on the contrary, they had an aversion to timm, and destroyed, where- 
ever ^ey went, all tooks, manuscript^ picturer<, statues, and all records 
and monuments of former times; which is the cause that we have sc 
few of those things now remaining; and, at this time, a man that is igno- 
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rant oil and dospises arts and adenoea, is proYMoiallj called a Qotli 
or a Vandal. 

The Gotliic form of government was a wise ono; for though they had 
kings, tlieir kings were little more than generals in time of war, and had 
very little power in tlio civil government; and could do nothing without 
the consent of the principal people^ Who had regular assemblies for that 
purpose: from whence our parliaments ore derived. 

Europe continued, for many centuries, in the grossest and dark^ 
ignorance, under the government of the Gh>ths; till at last, in the flfteentli 
century, that is, about three hundred years a^, learning, arts, and sci¬ 
ences, revived a little; and soon afterwards nourished under Pope Leo 
X. in Italy, and under' Francis I. in France: what ancient Grew and 
Latin manuscripts had escaped the firy of the Goths and Vandals were 
then recovered and pnblishw; and painting and sculpture were carried 
to their highest perfection. What contributed the most to their im¬ 
provement of learning wns the invention of printing, which was di»> 
covered at narlcxn, in Holland, in the fifteenth century, in the year 1440, 
which is just three hundred years ag< > A<liea I 

Look in your dictionary for tile foLowiug articles: 

Goths, Vandales, 

Visigoths^ Alano 

Ostrogoths, 


LETTER LXXXU, 
Fuabob. 


France,'take it all in all, is the finest country in Europe; for it is very 
large, very rich, and very fertile: the climate is admirable; and never 
either too hot, as in Italy and in Spain, nor too cold, as in Sweden and 
in Denmark. Towards the north, it is bounded liy the Channel; and, 
towards the south, by the Mediterranean sea; it is separated from Italy 
by the Alps; which are high monntdns, covered witli snow the great¬ 
est port of the year; and divided from S^ain the Pyrenean mountmns, 
which are also very high. France is divided into twelve governments 
of provinces, which are, 


Picardy, 

Noimiandy, 

The Isle of France, 
Champagne, 
Brittany, 
Orl6annois, 


Burgundy 

Lyonnois, 

Gnieime, or Gascony, 
Languedoc, 

Daaphin4, 

Provence. 


The French are ^erally very sensible and agi'eeable, with a great 
deal of vivacity and politeness. It is true, they are sometin^ rather 
volatile ; but it is a brilliant sort of volatility. They are veSy brave. 
The govemmentof France is an absolute monarchy, or rather despotism— 
is to say, the king does whatever he pleases, ftnd the p^ple are 
absolutely slaves. 

Desire your TVfAmma. to shew yon the twelve proviooes upon the map, 
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Ailother time we will talk of the towns of France, which she will shew 
70 a afterwards. 

Picardy. 

Picardy is the most nerthem province of all France. It is an open 
country, and produces hu^y anything bat com. The capital town is 
Amiens. Aobeville is another town in that province, considerable for 
the manufactory of woollen doths established there. Calais is also 
another good town, and a searport: there we nsually land in onr pas¬ 
sage fio:xi hence to France. 

Iformarndy, 

Normandy joins Picardy ; its largest towns are Rouen and Oaen.— 
This provitice produces vast quantities of apples, with which they make 
cyder. As for wine, there, as well os in Picardy, they make but little; 
because being so far northward, grapes will not ripen. The Normans are 
reckoned litigious, and fond of lawsuits; if they are asked a question 
they never return a direct answer; so that when a man gives an evasive 
answer, it is become a proverb to say, He answers like a Norniaii. 

Me of France. 

Paris, the oapitsl of the whole kingdom, is in the Isle of France; its 
sitnation is upon the Seine: a small and even a muddy river. It is a 
large town, but not, by a great deal, so big as London. 

(Jha/aypa^Tye, 

Rheims is the principal town of Champagne; in that town the kiug^ 
of France are crowned. This province produces the best wine in France, 
Ohaiupaigu. 

BritUmy, 

Brittany is divided into High and Low. In High Brittany is the town 
of Nantz, where the best brandy is made. Here is also St. Malo, a very 
good soa-port. In Lower Brittany they speak a kind of language, which 
has less similitude tc Frenob than it has to Welsh. 

OrUa/nnoia, 

Orl 6 annois contains several great and fine towns; Orleans, rendered 
fomous by Joan of Arc, commonly oalled tho Maid of Orleans, who 
drove the English out of Fraui'e ; Blois, the situation of which is charm¬ 
ing, and where the best Freucii is sfioken; Tours, that contains a manu¬ 
factory of thick lutestring, called ^09 de Tours. 

* 

Burgundy, 

Dyoz)|4s the capital of this province: tho wine called Burgundy is one 
of the be^ wines in France. 

Lyoniyoic. 

Xiyons is the capital; it {s a very large fine town, and extreme^ rfoL 
«a oooonnt of the moenfiMtareB established here, of silks, and gold ano 
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silver stuffy 'v^ith which it supplies almost all Europe. Your fine silTer 
waistcoat comes from thence. 

Ouiennef or Qiuoofuy, 

There are many considerable towns in Gnienne; as the town of Bonr* 
doaux, which is very large and rich. Most of the wine drank at London, 
and called in English Cutre% comes from thence. It is an excellent 
place for good eating; yon have there ortolans, and red partridge, in gi'eat 
abnndaiice. In this province is the town of Perigneux, where they make 
delicioos pasties of red partridges and truffles: Bayonne, from‘whence 
come excellent hams. The Gascons are the most lively people of 
France, but rather inclined to lying and boasting: particularly upon the 
articles of sense and courage; so that it Is said of a man who boasts, 
and is presumptuous, He is a Gascon. 

Langwdoe. 

Languedoc is the most southern pi-ovince of France, and consequently 
the warmest. It contains a great ntuiber of fine towns; among others, 
Narbonne, famous for its excellent honey; and Nimes, celebrated on 
account of the ancient Beman Amphitheatre, which is still to be seen. 
In this province is also situated the town of Montpellier, the air of 
which is so pure, and the dimato so fine, that, sick poopl^ even from 
bpnce, ore often sent thither for the recovery of their health. 

Dauphini. 

Grenoble is the capital town. Tlie King of France’s oldest son, who 
Is always called DcmpMn^ takes his title from this province. 

JProoenM, 

* 

Provence is a verv fine province, and extremely tei:a!e. It produces 
the best oil, with which it supplies otlier countries. Ths fields are fhll 
of orange^ lemon, and olive trees. The capital is cdled Aix. In this 
province.is, likewise, the town of Marseilles, a large and fine citg^,*and 
celebrated seaport, situated upon the Mediterranean: hero the King of 
Franco’s galleys are kept. Galleys are large ship'^ with oars; and those 
who row, are people condemned to it, as a pnnishmeni; for some crime. 

LETTER LXKXIII. 

GsBMAunr. 

Germany is a country of vast extent: the southern parts are not 
nnpleasant; the northern exceedingly bad and desert. 

it is divided into ten districts, which are called the ten drdes of the 
Empire. The emperor is head, bat not master of the empire;, for he 
can do but little without the consent of the electors, princes and impel ial 
firee towns; which altogether, form what is oailed the Hlet'of the 
Efnpire, that assembles in the town of Batisbon. 

Tiiere are nine electors, which are-^ the Electors of Hents, Trftves, 
Cologne, Bohemia, Bavaria, Baxony, Brandenburg, Palatine, Eanover, 
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Thesd nine elect the emperor, for the empire is not hereditary; that 
is to say, the son does not succeed his fatlior; bnt when an emperor 
dies, these nine electors assemble and chose another. The electors are 
aoyereign princes; those of Hentz,. Trdves, and Cologne, are ecde- 
siasticsj bdne Archbishops. The elector of Bohemia ' is King of 
Bohemia, and his capital town Prague. The elector of fifarm4a*8 
capital is Munich. The elector of Saxony is the most considerable of 
all the electors, and his electorate the finest; Dresden is the capital, and 
a beautiful town. The elector of Brandenburg is also King of Prussif^ 
ipid master of a groat extent of country; the capital town of Branden¬ 
burg is Berlin. The two most oonsiderable towns belonging to the 
Elector Palatine are Manlieim and Dusseldorp. The elector of HanoTer 
is also King of England; the capital town of that electorate is Hanorer, 
a miserable capital of a miserable country. * 

Besides tlio electors, tliere are other sovereign princes and powerfiil 
, ones, as the landgrave of Hesse Oassel, Ihe Duke of Wirtemberg, dec. 

[The rest of this geographical description of Crermany is unfortunately 
loat.1 

LETTER LXXXIV. 

My Dsab Boy : Lot ns now resume the subject upon Spain, and 
treat of some particulars of which it is proper you should be informed. 

Spain is a very fine country, and of great extent, nor. above half 
peopled, nor'above half cultivate } for the reasons which I mentioned 
to you in my last letter, t 

It is divided into several provinces, which formerly werC so many 
distinct kingdoms. YalenciSj of all or them, is the most beantifhl and 
fertile, producing excellent wines and delicious fruit. 

The province of Andalusia is celebrated for its horses, the finest 
shaped and the best of any in Europe. It likewise produces the very 
best wool, which we make use of hero in manfacturing our superfine 
• cloths. 

The town of Gibraltar, which belongs to ns, was called in the time 
of the Romans, Gades; and that small strain which you sec on tlie map 
between Gibraltar and Africa, was named J^etum G<iditanum. Fable 
has rendered tliat town famous; for it is pretended that Hercules ter¬ 
minated there his excursions, and that he erected two pillara, on which 
ho wrote, that there was no going any further, As phu ultra; thinking 
liiuiself at the end of the world. 

Spain had anciently many gold and silver mines, out of which the 
Etemans extracted prodigious sums; but they liave been long since 
exhausted; those of Pern and Mexico oompeusate for them abundantly. 

The Spaniard are haughty and pompous in every thing. The king 
always agns himself, 1 the King, To el iSety, as if he were the only king 
in the world; and the king's children are styled the li^ante^ as if there 

• wiB Lordablp !■ mistaken with regard to the oouotry of Hanover, which is Merablf goei 
Mther pleasant, and not nnflrultftil. 

4 This latter Is wantlnr. ■ 
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were no otber infants in the world. TIio king's connsel is colled Junta. 
The capital city of Spain is Madrid. 

Spain was formerly a free country. Assemblies used to be held there 
of the most considerable people, who enjoyed great privileges; some¬ 
thing Uke our parliaments. These assemblies were named las Cortes^ 
but they are of little authority at present: the king is absolute. 

Give attention to all those uiings, and try to remember them. 

They are seldom learned at school, and are acquired mostly by reading 
and conversation when wo ore become men; but if you wiU only apply 
yourself, you will know more of them at your leavi^ school, tlian 
other young gentlemen do at twenty years of age. F^well, work 
bard. Oflosar could not boar an^equal at Borne; why should you hear 
an equal at school ? 

LETTER LXXXV. 


Asia was the largest and most cclo!'rated part of the ancient world. 
Adam, the first man, was created there; and in it the first great monar¬ 
chies had their rise, namely, the Assyrians,' Medes, and l^ersiaus. The 
arts and sciences wore also Invented there. Asia is at present divided 
into six great parts: 

Turkey, * China, 

Persia, Tartary., 

The Empire of the Mogul,'or Indostan, The Xsiatio Islands. 

Turkey in Asia contains on infinite number Of countries formerly of 
great celebrity; but now of note only on account of the merchandise 
which comes from thence. Almost every i)lace mentioned in the Bible 
makes a part of Turkey; among the rest Palestine, of whieh the capi¬ 
tal is the famous city of Jemsalom, the seat of the ancient kings of 
Judah; there, by God's command, Solomon built the Temple of the 
Jews.' The city of Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus, the Roman 
emperor. 

Pefsia is also a part of Asia, and a very great empire; the capital 
city is Ispahan; the present emperor's name, Thatnas Eouli ICau: he 
from a private station, raised himself to the empire by skill and 
conrage. 

The empire of the Great Mogul, otherwise called' Indostan, is contt^- 
ous to Persia. It is a ver;^ great and extremely rich country, with 
which we carry on a considerable trade. The capital city is Agra. 
Here are also two rivers, famous in antiquity, die Indus, and the 
Ganges. 

China, a vast empire, is another part of Asia: it has two capital 
towns; one in the northern parts, called Pekin: tlie other towards the 
south, called Mankin. Tartary, whidi is an immense country, belmiga 
to China. The Tartars conquered China not an hundred years ago^ 

The Asiatic islands are very nnmerons the most oopsiderablo art 
thote pf. Japan, which are extrsmely rich. 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 

Mr Peah Child : As, in tho description which I sent jou of Italy,* 
I have mentioned the Pope, I boliero you Vri}! wish to know who that 
person is. The Pope, then, is on old cheat, yho colls himself the Yicar 
of Jesus Christ; that is to say, tho person who represents Jesus Christ 
won earth, and has the newer of earing people or of damning them. 
By virtue of ^s preteudea power, he grants indulgencics ;*that is to say, 
pardons for sins; or else he tliundersout excorninnnioations; this means 
sendii^ people to the devil. The Catholics, otherwise called Papists, 
are eiUy enough to believe this. Besides which, they’ believe the 
Pope to be infallible; that is, that iie never con, niistako; that whatever 
he says is true, and whatever he dObs is right. Another absurdity: the 
Pope pretends to be tho greatest prince in Ohristenduin; atut takes 
pla^ of all kings. The Protestaut Kings, however, do not allow this. 

The Pope creates tho Cardinals, who are seventy'two in number; and 
higher in rank than Bishops and Archbishops. The title given to a 
OardiLal is, your Eminence: and to the Pope, yonr Holiness. When,a 
Pope dies, the Cardinals assemble to elect another ; and that assembly 
is called a Conclave. Whenever a person is proscuted to tho Pope, they 
kiss his foot, and not his hand, os we do to other princes. Laws made 
by the Pope are called Bulls. The palace ho inhabits at Romo is ciUled * 
the Vatican, and contains the finest library in tho world. 

The Fop6 is, in reality, nothing more than Bisliop of Rome; bnt on 
the one side, weakness and siiporstitioii, and, on the other, tlic artifico 
and ambition of the clergy, have made him what he is; that is to say, 
a considerable prince, and nead of the Catliolic church. 

We Protestants are not weak onongh to give in to all this nonsense. 
We believe,, and with reason, that God atone is infidlible; and that he 
alone con moke people happy or miserable. 

Adieu! Divert yourself and be merry; there is notliing like it 

LETTER LXXXVII. 

dforuiay. 

Dear Boy : When I wrote to you last, we were in Egypt.f Now, if 
you please, we will travel a little *to tlie north>east of E/^pt, and visit 
the lamons oiW of Jerusalem, 'which we read so much of both in the 
Old and New Testament. It is the chief to'wn of Judea, or Palestine, a 
OGuntry in the Kingdom of Syria; as you will find, if you look into the 
map of Asia. It was anoiejitly a very great and considerable city; 
where the kinra of Judea resided, and >rhure Solomon built tlio famuos 
temple of the Jews. It was often taken and plundered by neighbouring 
princes; bnt the Babylonians Avere the first tliat utterly destroyed it. 
L^t*’ the tow'ii and the temple was afterwards rebuilt by the Jews, under 
Esdraa and Zorobabel; but, at last, was entirely burnt and ruined by 
the Roman emperor Titus. The emperor Adrian rebnilt it, in the year 

* That description la not to he found ' 
t Hist letter U alao wanting. 
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182; since when it has been token and Saracensii 

retaken by the Christians, and now, at last, belongs to Xnrkg. It is‘ 
a very inconsiderable place at present, and only famous npon account of, 
what it has been formerly; for Jesus Christ preached th* Christian reU' 
gion there, and was crucified by the Jews upon Mount Calvary. In the 
eighth century the Saracens got possession of it; and in the eleventh 
oentnry many Christian princes in Europe joined, and went with a con* 
siderable army to take it from the Soraeens. The war was oaded the 
Holy War; and, as all those who went to it wore a cross npon their 
breasts, it was called a Croisndo. The ignorance and superstition of 
those times made, them think it ineritorious to take the land, where 
Jesus Clirist lii ed and died, oat of tlie hands of Infidels; that is, thpso 
wiio did not believe in Christ; buf it was, in truth, a notorious piece 
of injhstico, to go and attack those who did not meddle with them. 

Not far from Judea, you -will find, in the map, the vast country of 
Arabia; which is divided into :}bree parts: Arabia Deserta, or the 
Desert, so callod because it is hardly inhabited, and bos immense deserta 
where yon see nothing but sand: Arabia Petrma, or the 8tony; and 
Arabia Felix, or the Happy: because it is a fine irnitful country, and 
produces gums and aromatics of all kinds. Hence comes the common 
saying, “ All the sweets of Arabii^” when you would say tliat anything 
has a very fine smell. Arabia Felix has two famous towns: Medina and 
hlecca; because the famous im^ster Malvemet, the lip'ent prophet of 
the Turks, was born at Medina, and buried at Mecca, where nis tomb is 
now, to which the Turks often go in pilgrimage. Pilgrimage is a jonr- 
ney tliat people take to any place, on a religions account; and the per¬ 
son who takes that journey is called a pilgrim. 

The Roman Oatliolics uften go pilgrimages to onr Lady of Lorotto in 
Italy, and sometimes even to Jerusalem, in order to pray beibre a cross, 
or the figure of some saint or other; but these are all follies of weak 
and ignorant people. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXVin. 

Dbar Bot : In my last letter we traveded no fiarther than Arabia, 
nut now we will go still more eastward, and visit * Persia; wh‘ch is at 
(iresont a very great and 4ch country, though it does not now make 
[ho same figure in the world that it did in antiquity. It was then the 
greatest kingdom in tlie known world, and the enemy that Greece 
areadod the most, till it was conquered by Alexander the Great, in the 
reign of Darius. It had then four &moQs great cities, Eohatana, Susa, 
Persepolis, and Babylon. Persepolis was burned to ashes, by Alexan> 
der the Great, in a drunken fit, at the instigation of his mistress Thid& 
who* prevailed with him to go with a lights fiambeou in his hand, and 
eet fire to the town himself. The chief town of Persia at present Hi 
Ispahan; and the king of Persia is called the Sophy of Persia, who is 
now Thomas Kouli Kan. Persia produces great quantities of nik and 
'Cotton; the cotton grows upon ihruba or bushes, of about three feet 
'Ugib. The Persian horses are the best in the world, even bettw than 
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the Arabians. The Persians have likewise great numbers of oamds, 
which arc animals much' taller and stronger than horses, with great 
Damps upon ^e middle of their books; they can bear vast bitrdens, and 
can live'Withont drinking. We bring a great many silks, and cotton 
atnfis here, from Persia, and particularly carpets for which are 

much finer than tno Turkey carpetsi The Persians are of the Mahome¬ 
tan, that is, thb Turkish religion; witli this difference only, that the 
Persians look npon Hali, a disciple of Mahomet's, as the greatest 
prophet, whereas the Turks hold Mahomet to be the greatest. The 
ancient Persians worshipped the Sun. The govemniciit of ‘Persia, like 
all the easten. kingdoms, is absolute and desiiotio; the people are 
fdares; and tht kings tyrants. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXIX. 

• 

Dear Boy : On the east of Persia, you vrill find in the map Tndostan, 
or the country of the Great Mogul; which is a most extensive, fruitful, 
and rich country. The two chief towns are Agra and DeUii; and the 
two great rivers are the Indus and the Ganges. This country, os well as 
Persia, produces great quantities of silks and cottons; wo trade with it 
very inncli, and our East' India company has a great settlement at Fort 
St. George. Tliero are also great mines of diamonds, Of whicli the 
Mognl takes the best for himself, and the others are sold, and most of 
them brought into Europe. There are likewise ninny elepiinnts, whose 
teeth make tlie ivory that you see here. The Sophy of Persia, Thapios 
Kouli Kan, has lately conquered tliis country, and carried off many 
millions in jewels ami money. . The great empire of China joins on the 
east to Indostan; the two principal towns of which are, Pekin in the 
north, and Nankin in the south, as you will see in the map. We carry 
on a great trade with Chino, at the sea-port town of Canton, from 
whence we bring all our tea and china. China was conquered about a 
hundred years ago by tlie Tartars, who have settled in Giiina, and made 
it the seat of empire. The Chinese are very ingenious, polite people, 
China is reckoned the most populous country in the world. Beyond 
China, to the east, 3 'ou will find the kingdom of Japan, which Is an 
island, or rather a great number of islands together, which are called 
Japan: Jedo is the chief town. It produces gold and silver, and that 
fine wood, of which you see screens, cabinets, and tea-tables. It also 
produces a fine coloured chin^i, which is called Japan obiha, to distin¬ 
guish it from the Chinese chma. Adieu. 


LETTER XO. 

North of Persia, Indostan, and China, you will find, at the top of the 
map of Asia, Tartary, which is a country of prodijrions extent, ^e 
northern parts of it are extremely Inirren, and full of deserts: some of 
the southern parts of it are tolerably good. The people are extiemdly 
tide and barbarous, living chiefly upon raw flesh, and lying generally 

4 * 
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upon the gronn<l, or at host in tents. This vast country is divided into 
several principalities; but all those princes are dependent UTKiU onei, 
Tvho is called the Great Chatn.of Tartary. The cemraodities that are 
brought h'ont theuce into Europe are furs, flas, OiUsk, i:Eanna, rhubarb, 
and other physical plants. 

Another i>nrt of Asia, and the ooly one which we have not yet men¬ 
tioned, fs Turkey in Asia, which comprehends all those provinces in Asia 
that are under the eni]>ire of the Gi^at Turk. They are onl^ consider¬ 
able at present from their extent; for tltey are poor, and little inhabited, 
'ujw/i account of the tyranny of the Turkish government. 

Having done witli Asia for the present, we will return‘to Africa, 
where liitherto -/e Imvc onl}’^ examined Egji>t. Africa is, as yon know, 
one of the four quartei*sof the world; and is divided into nine ^'rincipai 

S irts, which are £gyi»t, Barbaiy, Biledugeridr, SJaara, Nigritio, Guinea, 
ubia, and Ethiopia. Tlie .African? are the most ignorant and unpolished 
people in the world, little better than the lions, tigei's, leopaids, and 
other wild beasts,’which tiiat country produces in great numbera. 

The most houtliern part of Africa .' the Cape of Good Hope, where 
the Dutch have a settlement, and w'here oiir shii>s stop always, in thoii' 
way to the East. Indies. This is in the country of the Hottentots, the 
iliiost savage peoi>]u in the wliule world. The Africans that lie near the 
Mediterranean sea sell their children for slaves to go to tlie West 
Indies; and likewise sell all those prisoners that they toke in war. We 
buy a great many of them to sell again to ad\autagc in the West Indies. 


LETTER XCI. 


Rats, Atne 8S, ir48. 

Dkar Boy: Your promises give me great pleasure; and your per¬ 
formance of them, which I rely upon, will give me still greater. 1 am 
sure you know that breaking of your word is a folly, a dishonour, and a 
crime. It is a folly, because nobody will trust you afterwards; and it 
8 both a dishonour and a crime, truth being the first duty of relifpon 
and morality; an^ whoever has not truth, cannot be supposed to havo 
an}' Qlie good quality, and must become tiie dotehtation of God and man. 
Therefore 1 ex])eet, from your truth and your hoii'yur, that you .vill do 
that, which, iudej>endently,.of your promise, your own interest and 
ambition ought to incline you to do; that is to excel in everything von 
undertake. ‘When I was of your ago, I slionld have been ashamed if 
any buy of that age had learned his book better, or played at any play 
better than 1 did; and I would nut have rested a moment till I had got 
before him. Julius Ooosar, who hadl^i noble thirst of glory, used to say, 
that be would ratlier be the first in a village tlian the second in Rome; 
and he oven cried when he saw the statue of Alexander the Groat, with 
tho refiocliou of how much more glory Alexander hod acquired, at thirty 
years old, than he liad at a innmi more advanced ago. These are the 
sentiments to make people considerable; and those who have them not. 
will pass their lives in obscurity and contempt; whereas, those who 
endeavour to excel all, are at least sure of excelling a great many The' 
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Sft 

cian) way to excel in any tiling is only to have a close and nndisaiinted 
attention while yon are about it; and then you need not be half thi 
time that otherwise you must be; for long plodding, puzzling applica¬ 
tion, is tbe business of dulness: but good parts attend regularly, ana take a 
thing immediately. Ooiisidor, tlieu, wliich you would cho>)8e; to attend 
diligently while you are learning, and thereby exeel all other boys,'get« 
great reputation, and have a groat deal luoro time to play; or elM not 
mind your book, let boys even younger than yourself get before you, be 
laughed at by them for a <lunoe, aud have no time to play at all; for, I 
as^sure ypu, if you will nut learn, you shall not play. What is the way, 
then, to arrive at that perfection whicli you promise me to aim at ? 
ia, thrst, to do your duty towards Gc>d and man; without which every 
thing else signifies nothing: secondly, to acipiirc groat knowledge; with* 
out which you will be a very contemptible tnnii, tliougli you may be a 
very honest one; and, lastly, to be very well bred; without which yoU 
will be a very disagreeable, nujiloafiing man, though you sliould be an 
Honest and a learned one. , 

Beinomber thou these throe things, and resolve to excel m them all; fox 
' they comprehend wliatev'or is necessary and useful tor this world or the 
next; and in proportion as yon improve in llicm you will enjoy the 
affection and tenderness of, Yours. 


LEITER XOII. 


Batu, 24, 114;t. 

Dxab Boy : If you have as much pleasure in de>erving and receiving 
praise, as 1 have in giving it yoii> when you do desei ve it, this letter 
will be very agi’ooablo to you, for I write it merely lo give yt;u your just 
ccminiendatiojis, for your theme, which I received this inoruing. The 
.diction, in all tlio ilii'ee languages, is better than 1 exmld have expected: 
the English, pariicularly, is nut inelegant; the thought'* are just and sen¬ 
sible: unci tlio historical examples will i whicli you illustrate tllciii are apt 
and pertinent. I showed your performance to some men of letters hero 
aud at the saino time told them your age; at botJi w'hioh, con^iderec 
together, they expressed great satisfaction, and some :surprj.se; and said, 
that if you went on at this rate, but for five or six years longer, yoH 
would distiuguish yourself extremely, and become very considerable; 
but then they added (fer I must tell you all) that tljcy ob-'crved many 
forward boys stop short on' a sudden, from giddiness and inaltention, 
and turn out great blockbeax's at livst. I answered for you, that tins 
would not happen to you, lor that you w’jus thoroughly sensible of the 
usefubiess and necessity of Knowledge: that you knew it could uot be' 
acquired without pains and attention, and that you knew too, that the 
next four or five years were the only tin»e in your life in *which you 
could acquire it. Of tliis, I must confess, they doubted a little, and 
desired tliat I would remember to show thorn sonio of your exercises a 
year hence, which I promised I would do; so, pray take ctfre to advan^ 
cst what is so much to your lionor now, sliould then prove to your dis« 
grace. JTon projredi eat regredi^ is a very true maxim in most thingi 
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but is particularly true with regard to learning. I am veiy glad Hr. 
Maittaire puts you upon making themes, for that will use you to thins: 
and yohr writing them in English, as well as in Latin and Greek, will 
improve you in your own language, and teach you both to write and 
jpeak it with purity and elegance, which it is most absolntoly necessai7 
so do; for though indeed tlie justness and strength of the tlioughts are 
^0 most material points, and tliat words arobut the dress of thoughts, yet% 
as a veiV haiuUoine man, or woman, may be disfigured, and reudereii 
even disagreeable, by an awkward, slovenly, and ragged dress, so good 
thoughts may lose great part of their beauty, if expressed in low, impro¬ 
per, and inelegunt words. People mistake very much, who ima^ne 
that they must of course speak tlioir own language well, and that tliere- 
fore they need not study i^ or attend to it; but you will soiiu find how 
false tins way of reasoning is, if you observe the English spoken by 
almost all Euglisii ]>eople, wbo have no learning. Most women, and all 
the ordinary peoj)le in gCTioral, speak in open defiance of all grammar, 
use words that uro not Englisli, and inunler tliose that are; and thongh 
indeed tliey make tliemselves unde.’Ntood, they do it so disagreeabfy, 
that what they say seldom makes amends for their manner of saying it. 
I have this day received a letter from Mr. Maittaire, in which he gives 
mo a bettor account of you than usual; which pleases me so much, tliat 
you shall be well rewarded for it when I see you; that will ’bo before 
It is very long, so you need not write to mo any more. Adieu. 

As you are now in a way of themes, I send you this to exorcise your 
thoughts upon against 1 come tc> town. > ‘ 

Bapi'rc, et fOrl qua aentlat. 

It is an epistle from Horace to Tibullus: if you read the whole epistle, 
which is a short and an easy one, with Mr. Maittaire, you will sec how 
those words are introduced; then you will consider what are the advan> 
tages, and the means of acquiring them. If you can ilinstrato them by 
the examples of stuns who j<ussess those talents eminently, it will do well. 
And if yon can tmd out a simile, very applicable to the possession, of 
the want of tiiose talents, ic will adorn tlie composition. 


LETTER XOIII.* 

* 

* 

England w'as originally called Britain, when the Bomac'S under Julius 
CiBsar, first invaded it; the Romans continued in Britain about four 
liundred years. 

The Romans quitted Britain of thomselvM; and tlien tlie Scotch, who 
went by the name of the Piets, (from pingere to point,) because they 
painted tlieir skins, attacked tlie Britons, and beat them; upon which 
the Brihms called over the Angli, a people of Saxoiw, to their assistanoe 
against tbe Piets. The Angli came and beat the Ficts; but then.beat 
the Britons too, and made themselves masters of the kingdom, which 

* The rent of tite letters on this siiMeet being now reooTered, they nre hert Inoorporated* 
In tbe former editions only one letter vras prlnt^, which oommenoed with the relp of Kfaiy 
lAsrIeo 1. 



thiitt name they c&lled AngliAi fi^m whence it wee celled 
Sitflaad. 

These Sasose divided England into seven kingdoms; which were 
the Saxon Heptarchy, from rn'ra, seven, and chief, * ' 

Aiteifwards the Danes invaded England, and made themselves mas¬ 
ters of it; bnt were soon dHven out again, and the Saxon government 
restored. 

The last invaaion of England was by the Normans, under William the 
O(mquoror,^m^l0^6; that about seven hundred years ago. 




absolutdy as a conqueror, but thought it *the safest way to ooutbrm 
himrolf to the (institution of this country. He was a grcut man. 

^ His son, William Bufus, so colled because he had red hair, snisoeeded 
him.^ He was killed accidently by one of his own people as he was 
hunting. He died without oluldreu, and was su(K^eded by his younger 
brother, Henry the First. 

Henry the First was a great king. As he had no sons he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his nephew Stephen. 

Stephen was attacked by the Empress Maud, who was daughter to 
Henry First, and bad consequently a better right to the crown than ^ 
Stephen. He agreed to a treat with her, by which she let him i^ign * 
for his life, and he obliged himself to settle the crown after his death 
upon her son, Henry the Second, who in effect succeeded him. 

Hen^ the Second was a very great king; he conquered Ireland, and 
annexed it to the crown of England, lie was succeeded by his son 
Richard the First. 


Rich the First was remarkable by nothing, but by his playing the ft>ol 
in a Croisado to Jerusalem; a prevailing folly of those times, when the 
Ohristidus thought to merit Heaven, by t^iug Jenisalem from tlie Turks. 
He was succeeded by John. 

King John was oppressive and tyrannical; so that tlie people rose 
against him, and obliged him to give them a charter, eonbrniingall thoir 
liberties and privileges; which charter subsists to this day, and is called 
Mogiuk Oharta. ^ He was sa<M3eoded by his son, Henry the Third. 

Henry the Third hod a long but troublesome reign, being in perpetual 
disputes with the people and the nobles; sometimes beating, somctim«is 
ueaten. Ho was shcceeded by his son, Edward the First. 

£d\<rard the fi^t was one of the greatest kings of England. He con 
quered the principality of Wales, and annexed it to the crown ot Eng-, 
laud: since which time the eldest son of the king of England has always 
been Prince of Wales. He beat the Scotch several times. Many ct our 
best laws were made in his reign. His sou, Edward the Second, 8u<'* 
ceoded him. 


Edward the Second was a wretched, weak creature, and always gov¬ 
erned by favourites; so that he was deposed, put into prison, aiid soon 
norwards put to deatli. 

^ Hie son, Edward the Third, succeeded him; and' was one of the greatest 
kings England ever had. He declared war with France; and with an 
army of thirty thousand men boat the French army of sixty thonsand 
Dieu, at the famons battle of Crecy, in Picardy, where above thirtt 
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thoR&and French wore killed. His son, who was called the Black 
Prince, beat tlie French ag^ain at the battle of Foictien and took the 
king of France prisoner. The French had above threescore thousand 
men; and the Block Prince had but eight thousand. This king founded 
the order of the Crortor. His son, the Black Prince, died before him, so 
that ho was succeeded by his grandson. Bichard the Second, son to the 
Jllack Prince. 

This liichard the Second had none of«tbe virtues of his fatlior, or 
grandfathora; but was governed by favonrites; was profuse, necessitous, 
and ondeavonrod to make hmiseu absolute; so that be was deposed, 
put into prison, and Sf>on after put to deatli by Henry the Fourth, who 
succeeded him, and who was the first of the House of Lancubtei. 

Jfeury the Fourth was descended from Edward fhe Third, by John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and had consequently no hereditary right 
to the Crown. He beat both the Scotch and the Welsh. He was a 
considerable man. 

Henry the Fifth, his son, sncceedeJ him; and was, without dispute, 
one of the greatest kings of England , thongh ho promised little while 
he was Prince of Walo'^, for he had led a dissolute and riotous life, even 
yobbiiig sometimes upon the highway. But, as soon as he came to the 
throne, he left 4hose shameful courses, declared war to France, and 
entirely routed the Frenoh army, six times more numerous than his 
own, at the famous battle of Agincourt, in Picardy. He died before he 
had completed the conquest of France, and was sncceeded by his son, 
Henry the Sixth, a minor who was loft under the guardianship of his 
uncles, the Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester. 

Henry tlic Sixth was so little like Ids father, that ho soon lost all that 
his father had got; and though crowned king of France, at Paris, wols 
di’iven out of France; and of all his father’s conquests, retained only 
Calais. It was a remarkable accident that gave the first turn to the 
successes of the English, in France. They were besieging the town of 
(Orleans, when an ordinary girl, called Joanne d’Arquos, tfwk it into her 
head that God had appointed her to drive the English out of France. 
Accordingly she attacked, at the head of the French troops, and entirely 
beat the English. The French call her, Z/v PueelU She 

was afterwards takeu by the English, and shamefully burned for a 
witch. Henry bad not better suciiess in England; ‘for being l weak 
man himself, and entirely gQverned by his wife, lie was deposed by 
Edurard the Fourth, of the liouse of York, who hod the hereditary 
right to the Crown. 

Edwanl tlio Fourth did nothing considerable, except against the 
Scotch, whom ho beat. He intended to have attempted tlio recovery 
of France; but was prevented by his death. He left tw'o sons under 
age; the eldest of which wasj)roclaimed king, by the name of Edward 
the Fifth. But the Duke of Gloucester, their uncle mid guardian mur¬ 
dered them both, to make way for himself to the throne. He waa 
Bichard the Third, commouly called Crook-Back Bichard, because he 
was crooked. 

Biohard the Third was so cruel and sanguina^, that he soon became 
utiversally hated. Ueniy thd Seventh, of the House of Lancaster pro 
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Iteed of fhfi general liatrod of the people to Bioliard, raised an army,, 
and beat Bichard at the battle of Bosworth-field, in Leicestershire^ 
where Bichard was killed. 

Henry tlie Seventh was proclaimed Icing, and soon aftet married the 
daughter of Edward the Fourth; re>unitiug thereby the pretensions of 
both the Houses of York and Lancaster; or, as the^ were then called, 
tl*e White Bose and the Bed; the White liose being the arms of the 
House of York; and the .Bed Bose, the,arms of the house of Lan- 
ci^ter. Henry the Seventh was a sullen, cunning, and covetous king, 
oppressing his subjects to squeeze money oat of them; and accordingly 
died unlamonted, and immensely ridi. 

Henry the Eiglith'succeeded his father. His reign deserves your 
attention; being full of remarkable events, particularly tliut of the 
Beformation. 

He was as profuse as his fiither was avaricious, and soon spent in 
idle shew and i>leasures the great sums his father left him. Ho was 
violent and impetuous in all his ]>assions, in satisfying which, he 
stopped at nothing. lie had married, in his fatUeriS liletame, Catharine, 
princess of Spain, tlio widow of his elder brotiier, Frinoe Arthur; but 
growing weaiy of lier, and being in love with Anne>Boleyn, he was 
iesolvod to be divorced from his tvifo, in order to marry Anne. The 
Pope would not consent to this divorce; at which Henry was so 
incensed, tliat he tlirew off the Pope's authority in England, declared 
himself head of tlie churoh, and divorced himself. Yuu must know, 
that in those days of popery and ignorance, the Foxie pretended to 
be above oil kings, and to depose them when he thought proper. Ha 
was universal head of* the church, and disix>sed of bishoprics au4 
ecclesiastical rnatier^ in every country in Europe; to wliich unreason¬ 
able pretensioni. all luinces had been fouls enough move or less to 
submit. But Henry put on end to Hiose pretensions in England, and 
resolved to retain no pai’t of popery that was in onsistent either witli 
his passions, or his interest; in ooiibequence of wJiich, he dissolved the 
monasteries and religions houses in England, took away their estates, 
kept some fur himself, and distributed the re^t among thaconsiderable 
people of this conntiy. This was the beginning of the Betbrmatiuu in 
Eagloiid, and happened about two hundred years ago. As it is 
necessary you should know what the liefornuition is, 1 must toll you, 
that a little more tlian two hundred years ago, all Europe were Papists, 
till one Martin Luther, a German Augustine monk, began in Germany 
to reform religion from tlx. errors, alisurdities, and superstitions of 
Popery. Many Gorman princes, particularly Uie elector of Saxony, 
embraced his doctrines, und proh'sted against the Church of Rome, 
from whence they were called Protestants. Bead the article Luther in 
your Dictionary. 

To return to Henry the Eighth; he married six wives, one after 
‘ another, two of which'he beheaded for adultery, ana put away two 
because he did not like them, lie was for some time governed abso- 
llntely by his first minister, Cardinal Wolsey, who was at last disgraced, • 
and Moke his heart. 

He waa succeeded by his son, Edward the Sixth, who was but nine 
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foaXB old; but his guardians being Protestants, the Reformation was 
established in England. He died at fifteen years old, and was succeeded 
by his hiUf-sister, Mary. 

Queen Mary was daughter of Henry the Eighth, by his first wif& 
Catharine of Spain. She was a zealous and cruel Papist, imprisoned 
and burnt the Protestants, and did aU she conld to root out tlie Reform¬ 
ation-in England; but did not reign long enongli to do it. Sho was 
. married to Philip the Second of Spain, but having no children, was 
succeeded by her sister, Queen Elizabeth. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth is, without dispute,' the most glorious 
in tlie English history. Sho established the Iteformation, encouraged 
trade and manufactures, and carried the nation to a pitch of happiness 
and glory it had never seen before, and has never seen since. She 
defeated the ficot which Philip the second of Spain sent to invad;e« 
England, and which he called the Invincible Armada. She assisted the 
Dutch, who had revolted I'roin the tyranny of the same king's govern¬ 
ment ; and contributed to the establishment of the Republic of th<» 
United Provinces. She was the support of the Protestant cause in 
Europe. In her reign we mode our i rst settloment in America, wliich 
nas Virginia, so.caUod from her, because sho was a virgin, and never 
married. She beheaded her cousin Mary, Queen of Scotland, who was 
continually forming plots to dethrone her, and usurp the kingdom. She 
reigned four-and-forty years, with glory to herseu, and. advantage to 
her kingdom. Lord Burleigh was her wise and honest minister during 
almost her whole reign, she died without children, she was suc- 
oeedod by her nearest relation, Xing James the First, the sou *of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who was beheaded. 

With King James the First the family of tlie Stuarts came to thB 
throne, and supplied England successively with four very bad kings. 
King James had no one of the virtues of his predecessor Queen Eliza¬ 
beth ; but had all the faults and vices that a man, or eom a king^ can 
have, lie was a most notorious coward and bar, a formal pedaut; 
thinking and calling himself wise, without being so in any degree; 
wanting always to make himself absolute, without eitlier parts or cou¬ 
rage to compass it. He was Uie bubble of his favourites, whom he 
enriched, and alwavs in necessity himself. His reign was inglorious 
and shameful, and laid the foundation of all the mischief that Ba{ pened 
under the reign of his son and snooessor, King Charles tlie f^rst. 

Observe, that until King Jflimes the First, Scotland had its own fciogSf 
and was independent of England; but he being king of Scotland when 
Queen Elizabeth died, England and Scotland have from that time been 
united under the same king. 

King Charles the First siicceded his father King James the iElrst; 
and, though he was nothing very extraordinary, was still much bettor 
than his father, having both more sense and more courage. He married 
a princess of France, miughter to Henry the Great; who, being a 
ous Papist, and a busy, meddling woman, had an influence over hii;^ 
which contributed much to his misfortunes. He had learned from hia 
father to fancy that he had a right to be absolute; ahd had the ocuragt 
that bis fother wanted to try for it. This made him quarrel with parlia* 



mcmti, and attempt to rise money without them, which no king hae a 
right to do: but there was then spirit and virtue enough in the nation 
to oppoTO it. He would likewise, ^ the advice of a hot-headed parson, 
(Archbishop Laud) establish the Oonimou Prayer throng^ the whole 
kingdom by force, to which the Presbyterians would not submit. 
These, and many other violences, raised a civil war in tlie nation, in 
which he was b^teii and taken prisoner. A high court of justice was 
erected on purpose for his trial, where ho was tried and Condemned for 
high treason against the constitution: and was beheaded publicly, about 
one hundred years a^, at Whitehall, on the 80 th of January. This 
action is much blamed; but, however, if it had not hai)pened, we had 
had no liberties left. 

After Charles’s. death, the parliament ^verned for a tim& but the 
.rmy soon took tho power out of their han^: and then Oliver Cromwell, 
a private gentleman of Hnntin^onshire, and a colonel in that army, 
usurped the government, and oullod himself the Protector. He was a 
very brave and a very able man; and carried the honour of England to 
the highest pitch of glory; making himself both feared and respected hy 
all tho powers in Europe. Ho got us the island of Jamaica from the 
bpaniaras, and Dunkirk, which Charles the Second shamefully sold 
atterwanls to the French. He died in about tou years after he bad 
usurped tho government, which he left to his son Bichard, who, being 
a blockhead, could not keqi it; so that King Charles the Second was 
restored, by tlie means of General Monk, who was then at tho .head of 
the army. 

King Charles the Second, who, during the life of Cromwell, had 
been 'vanderinj^ about from one country to another, instead of profiting 
hy his adversities, had ooliected the vices of all the countries he had 
been in. He had no religion, or, if any, was a Papist; and his brother, 
the Duke of York, was a declared one. He gave all ho had to whores 
snd favourites; and was so necessitous, that he became a x>easioiior to 
France. Ho lived uneasily with his people and his parliament; and was 
At last poisoned. As he died without children, ho was succeeded by his 
brother, the Duke of York, thop 

King James the beermd; who was a sour, cruel, and tyrannical dispo- 
siton, and a zealous Papist. He resolved at once to be alxive the laws, 
make himself absolute, and establish popery; upon which the nation 
very wisely and justly, turned him out, before ho had reigned quite 
four years; and called the Prince of Orange from Holland, who had mar¬ 
ried King James’s eldest daughter, Maiy. 

The Prince and Princess of Orange were then declared by ^^rliaroent 
King and Queen of En/^land, by the title of King William the Third, and 
Queen Mary; and this is called the Bevolution. 

Queen Mary'was an excellent princess; but she died seven yean 
before King William, without children. King William was a brave mid 
warlike king: he would have been glad of more power than he ought 
to have; but his parliaments kept him within due* bounds against his 
will.' To the Revolution we again owe our liberties. King William, 
dying without children, was snceeeded by Queen Anne, toe saeoue 
^ughter of King James the Second. 
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The reign of Qneen Anne was a glorlons one^ by *ihe Bnocese ot hef 
arms against Fi ance, under tlie Duke of Harlborongh. As she died 
without ohildreu the family of thf' Stuarts ended in her, and Uie orown 
went to the Houst vf Hanover, as che next Protestant family; so that 
she was succeedec by King George the First, father of tne present 
king. 


LETTEll XOIV. 


Saturdaif. 

Sir: The &mo of your erndition, and otlier shining qnalificaUona, 
having reached to Lord Orrery, he desired me, that yon might dine 
with him and his son. Lord Boyle, next Sunday; whiqli I told him you 
should. By this time, 1 suppose, you have hoard fVom him; if you 
have not, voti must however tp there between two and three to-morrow, 
and say, that you came to wait upon Lord Boyle, according to his Lord¬ 
ship's orders, of which I iufurmed you. As this will deprive me of the 
honour and pleasure of your company at dinner to morrow, I will hope 
for it at breakfast, and shall take cai^to have your chocolate ready. 

Though 1 need not tell one of your age^ experience, and knowledge of 
the wond, how necessary good-breeding is, to rceonimcnd one to man¬ 
kind ; yet as your various occupations of Greek and cricket, Latin and 
pitch-mrthing, may possibly divert your attention from this subject, 1 
take the liberty of reminding you of it, and desiring you to bo very weU- 
bred, at Lord Orrery's. It is good-breeding alone that can prepossess 
people in your tavour at first sight, more time being necessary to dis¬ 
cover greater talents. This good-breeding, you know, does not consi‘»t 
in low bows and formal ceremony | but in an easy, civil and respectful 
behaviour. You will take care, therefore, to answer with complaisance, 
when you are spoken to; to place yourself at tlie lower end of the table, 
unless bid to go higher; to drink ni*st to the lady of the house, and next 
to the master; not to oat aivkwardly or dirtily; not to sit when others 
stand: and to do all this with an air of complaisance, and nut with a 
grave, sour look, os if you did it all unwillingly. I do not menu a silly, 
insipid smile, that fouls have when they would be civil; but an aii of 
sensible good-humour. I hardly know any thirty so difficnilt to attain, 
or so necessary to possess, as perfect good-breeding; which is equally 
inconsistent with a still formality, and impertinent forwordno* s, and 
an awkward bashfulness. A little ceremony is oft*'a necessary: a cer¬ 
tain degree of firmness is absolutely so; and an outward modesty is 
extrommy becoming; tlie knowledge of the world, and your own obser¬ 
vations, must, and alone can tell you the proper quantities of each. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was with me yesterday, and commended you much; • 
go on to deserve oommendatiCnB, and you will certainly meet with them. 
Adieu. 


LETTER XOV. 

Dsak Boy: Good-breeding is so important an article in life, and ,80 
absolutely necessary for you, if you would please, and be well received 
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In the world, that I mnst give yon another lecture upon and possihly 
this will not be the last neither. 

I only nientioned in my last the general mlos of common civility, 
which whoever does not observe, will pass for a bear, and he as imwcl* 
come as one, in compapy; and there is liardly any b^y brutal enough 
not to answer when they are spoke to, or not to say, sir, my lord, or 
uiadain, according to the rank of the people they speak to. But it is 
not enough not to be rude; you should be extremely dvil, and distin¬ 
guished for your g(X)d-brceding. The first principle of this ^od-broeding 
is never to say any thing tliat yon think can bo disagreeable to any body 
In company; but, on tive contrary, yon should endeavour to say what 
will bo agreeable to them; and that in an easy and natural manner, 
without ^eerning to study for compliments. There is likewise such a 
tl ing as a civil look, and a rude look; aud you should look civil, as 
well as be so; fur if, while you ate saying a civil thing, you look gruff 
aud surly, as most English butnkins do, nobody will be obliged to you 
£>r a civility that seemed to come so unwillingly. If you have occa¬ 
sion to contradict any body, or to set them right from a mistake, it 
■w'ould bo very brutal to say, T^t is not so; I hnow letter; or, You 
ere out; but yon snould say with a civil look, I leg your pardon^ 1 
lelieiae you mietdkb; or, Jf I nuiy take the liberty of eonto*adteting you^ 
J lelieoe it is eo and so ; fur though you may know a tiling better than 
other pcu])le, yet it is very shocking to tell thorn so directly, without 
sometliing to soften it; but remember particularly, that whatever yon 
say or do, with ever so civil an intention, a great deal consists in the 
manner and the look, which must be genteel, easy, and natural, and is 
easier to bo felt than described. 

Oivility is particularly due to all women; and remember, that no 
provocation wliatsoever can Justify any man in not being civil to every 
woman; and the greatest man in England would Justly bo reckoned a 
brute, if lie wore not civil to the meanest woman. It is duo to their 
BCiE, and is the only protection they have against the snperior strength 
cf ours; nay, even a little flattery is allowable with women; and a 
man may, without meanness, tell a woman that she is either hand¬ 
somer or wiser than she is. 1 repeat it again to you, observe the French 
pejple, and mind how easily aud naturally civil their addreas is, and how 
agreeably tlioy insinuate little civilities in their Qoiiversation. They 
think it so essential, tliat they call an honest man and a ci\ il man by the 
sauitf name, of honnete homine; and the Boiuans called civility human- 
itaSy as thinking it inseparable from humanity. As nobody can instruct , 
you in good-breeding beth. r than your Hamiiia, be sure you mind all 
she says to you upon that subject, and depend upon it, that johr repu¬ 
tation and success in tlie world will, in a great measure, depend upon 
the degree of good-breeding you are ma^^ter of. You cannot begin too 
early to take ^at turn, in order to moke it natural and habitnal to 
you; which it is to very few Englishmen, who, neglecting it while 
they are young, find out too late^whon they are old, how necessary it is, 
and tlien cannot get it right. Ther«^ is hardly a French cook that is not 
better bred than most Englishmen of quality, and that cannot present 
himself with more ease, and a better address, in any mixed company. 
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Remember to practise all this, and tlien, with the learning which 1 
hope you will have, you ma^ arrive at what I reckon almost the peifeo 
tion of Immau nature, English knowledge with French good-breeding. 
Adieu I 


LETTER XOYI. 


Friday MtanH/nff. * 

Lras But: I am very well pleased with the substance of your 
letter; and os for the inaccuracies witli regard to style and grammar, 
you could have corrected them all' yourself, if you had taken time. 1 
return it to you here corrected, and desire that you wUl attend to the 
difference, whlcli is the way to avoid the same tanlts for tlie fhtnre. 

I would have your letter, next Thursday, be in English, and let it be 
written as accurately as you are able; I mean with respect to the lan¬ 
guage, grauiuiar, and stops; for, as to tlie matter of it, the less trouble 
yon give yourself, the better it will be. Letters should bo easy aid 
natural, and convey to the perso^ to whom we send them, just wh.,t 
we would say to those persons, if m <> were with 'them. You may os 
well write it on the Wf^duc^day, at your leisure, and leave it to be given 
to iny man, when be comes for it on Thursdayi 

Monsieur Condert will go to you three times a-week; Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, at tliree of the oloch, and Thursdays at five. He will read 
modern history with you; and, at the same time, instruct yon in geo- 
gi'aphy and clironolo^; without botli which, tlie knowlod^ of history 
is very imperfect ana almost useless. I be^, therefore, that yon will 
give great attention to them; they will bo or the greatest use to yon. 

* As I know you do not love to stay lung in the same place, I flatter 
myself, that you will take care not to reinnin long in that you have got, 
in the midtlle of the third form: It is in your own power to be soon out 
of it, if yon please: and 1 hope the love of variety wiU tempt yon. . 

Pray be attentive and obedient to Mr. Fitzgerald; 1 am particnlorly 
obliged to him tor undertaking the care of you; and if yon are diligent, 
and mind vour business when with him, you will rise very fast in the 
Bohool. iSvery remove (yon know) is to be attended by a reward ^m 
me, besides the credit you will gain fi>r yourself; which, to so great a 
soul as yours, I presume, is a stronger inducement that any other reward 
can be: but, however, you shall have one. I know very well >on will 
not be easy till you ore got above Master Onslow; but/is he learns very 
well, I fear you will never be able to do it, at least not 'withont taking 
more pains &an, I believe, you will care to take; bnt, should that ever 
happen^ there shall be a very considerable reward for yon, besides 
Came. 

Let me know, in yonr next, what books yon read in yonr place at 
school, and what ypn do with Mr. £ltzgerala. Adien, 

LETTER XOVn. 

OBuumuM, /vm S6) IMS* 

r>VAa Boy : Th*^ morning I received your letter of the 28d of June, 
and not of Jn!y as you hod^ted it. I am very ^ad you have had tha^ 
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troublesome tootl* drawn; yon will now, I dare saj, be perfectly easy, 
and havetio intermptions, 1 nope, from school. I send yon bade your 
theme, the sense of which I am very well satisfied with: 1 hare cor¬ 
rected the English of it, which corrections I desire you will observe and 
remember. Though propriety and accuracy are commendable in every 
language, they ore pai%ioularly necessary in one’s own; and distinguish 
people of fasniuD and education from the illiterate vulgar. Those who 
spe^ and write a language with purity and elegance, have a great 
advantage over even those who are free IVom feults, but -hare yet no 
beauty nor happiness of style and expression. Cicero says, very tru^, 
that it is a very great ornament and advantage to exceTother men in the 
particular quality, in which men excel beasts, Speech. Direct your next 
to me here, and after that to Bath. Adieu I and, in propol^tion as you 
deserve it, I shall always be, Tours. 


LETTER XOVin. 


Bats, iTuty IS, 1748. 

Dsab Bot : I received, ibis morning, your letter and theme; both which 
were so much better written thati tiie former, tliat I almost road them 
at sight. It is therefore plain that yon could do bettor than yon did, and 
I am sure you can do better still, and desire that yon will be pleased to 
do so. 1 send you back your letter for the sake of two gross fhults in 
ortbograpl^, which I have corrected, and which it is fit you should 
observe. Those things, which all people can do well if they please, it is 
a shame to do ill. As, for example, writing and spelling well only 
require care and attention. There are otlier tilings which people ore 
not obliged to do at all; but, if theydo them at all, are obliged to do 
them well, or they make theioselves very ridiculous by attempting 
thorn. A& for instance, dancing, mnsic, painting; which a man is not 
obliged to know at ull; but then he is obliged by common serso not to do 
thorn at all, nnless he does thorn well; 1 arn very glad to hear ^hat you 
have increaserl your fortune, by acquisition of two silver pence. 
In that article, ^n spite of the old proverb,) I recommend to you, to be 
psnny tcua, and to take a great deal of pains to get more. . Money so 
got brings along with it, what seldom accompanies money, honour. As 
yon are now got into sense-verses, rernornher, that it is not satficient to 

S at a little cominou sense into hexameters ahd pontainoters; that alone 
oes not ooastitute poetry; but observe, and endeavour to imitate the 
poetical diction, the epithuts, and the images of the {roets; for, tiiough 
the Latin maxim is a true one, Nawsitur poeta^ jit orator ; that relates 
only to the genins, the fire, and the invention of the poet, which Is cer¬ 
tainly never to he acquire^ but must be born with him. Bat tire 
mech^m cal parts of the pcetiy, such os the diction, the hujnbers, and 
the harmony, Jbhey are to be acquired by care. Many words, that are 
f^eiy properly used in prose, are much below tho dignity of verse. Vre- 
^ent epithets would be ve^ im[iro{>er and affected in prose, bat are 
umost necessary in verse, llms yon will observe, that Ovid, the poet 
yon now reacl, adds an epithet to almost every substantive: wniob 
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epithet ig toi point ont some particular circumstanc*' or peculiaritv of 
tlie substantive. Virgil commonly gives the epithet of Piu$*tx) his hero 
i^neas, on account of liis remarkable piety, both to his father Anohises, 
and to tlio gods; but then, when he represents him hghtii^, or making 
love, he judiciously chants the epithet, and call him j^nea$y a more 
proper epitliet in tliose situations. Ovid, in h's epistle from Penelope to 
iTlysses, makes lier give him the epithet of lenPua^ because he was so 
long coming liome, 

Hano tea Penelope 2en<o tlbl mlttlt X71) ssI. 

Wlien you road tlie Poets, attend to all these things, as well as merely 
to the litoral construction of the language, or the feet of the verse, 

I hope you take pains with Mr. Fitzgerald, and improve much in 
Greek; for that, I am sure, is in your i»ower. I will ^ve you Horace’s 
advice upon that subject. 


- — V rtfl cxcmplarla Grseca 

Nocturui Tcrsate i ianu, venate diurnA. 

Everybody knows Latin, but few people know Greek well; so that you 
will diatinguisli yourself much more by Greek, than you can by Latin, 
and, considering how long yon have learned it, you ought to. know it as 
well. 

If you would have me bring you anything from honce, let me know 
what, and you shall have it; provided that, at my return, 1 hear an 



LETTER XOIX. 


Bath, AugvuA 8,1748. 

Dkab Bov : I am very sorry to hear from Loudon that you have got 
a rash, which I suppose proceeds from an immense quantity of bad'fruit 
you have eaten; however, it is well for you that the distemper dis¬ 
charges Itself iV) this way, and you will be the better for it afterwards. ‘ 
Bu^ray, lot aU fruit, for sf)me time, be forbidden fruit tu yon; and let 
no Westminster Eve, with either stall or basket, lernpt yon to taste. 
Health, in ray mind, deserves more attention than life; and yet one 
would tliink that few peopte knew the value of it, by their way of 
living. Fruit is yet the only irregularity your age exposes you to; and 
you sec the consequences of it; but iliey are not to compare to the ill 
consequences.which attend the irr^nlmties of manhood. Wine and 
women give incurable distempers. Fevers, the gout, the stone, the pox, 
are the necessary conseqnencos of debauchery; and can rational crea¬ 
tures thou wilfully bring such misfortunes upon themselves? I am sure 
you never will. Mena aana in corpore aano. is the truest d^ription of* 
human hapi)inosH; I think yon liave them both at present;‘ take care to 
keep them; it is in your power to do it. 

If I should not be in town before the silly breaking up for Bartholo- 
mew-tide. I would have you then go as usuu to Dr. Maittaire, to amuse 
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jounelf Greek. I have wrote to hini, abont it; and I expect a 
mnnh better account of yon from him this bieaking up, than I had the 
lastr Do not write to me after .next Thursday, for 1 leave this place 
next Saturday. Ton need not send me any theme, since yon have not 
been weU, and I will be satisfied with hearing of your recovery; but 
TOU naav get the two themes 1 sent you ready against I come to town. 
Yon will ol)serve, they are direct contrary subjects, and 1 shall be glad 
to know what you^ can ur^ on each side of the question. Magnii 
tamen atuia, is what Ovid says of Phmton, to excuse Ms 

attempting wliat he could not porfonu; and implies that there is some 
dfffiree of merit in attenipting great things, even though one fails. Tlie 
4ther, Aut nunquam Unte», out pm^flee, recommends prudence in all we 
undertake, and to attempt nothing that we are not sure to be able tt>' 
go Uintugh with. Adieu I 


LETTER C. 


Dcblis, JiMMwry sa, 1T46. 

Dsas Bot : As there are now four mails due from England, one of 
which, at least, will, I suppose, bring me a letter fixun you, I take this 
opportunity of acknowledmng it bororediaiid, that you may not accuse 
' me (as you once or twice have done) of negligence. I am very glad to 
find by your letter which I am to receive, that you are determined to 
apply yourself seriously to your business; to attend to what you learn, 
in oraer to learn it well j and to reflect and reason upon what you have 
leame^ that your learning may be of use to you. These are very go^ 
resolutions, and 1 applaud you mightily for them, ITow for your last 
letter^ which 1 have received: You rebuke me very severely for not 
knowing, or at least not remembering, that you have been some *'.ime in 
the fifth form. Here, I confess I am at a loss what to say for myself; 
for, on the one hand, I own it is not probable that you would not^ at 
the time, have communicated an event of that importance to me; and, 
on the other hand, it is not likely, that, if you had informed me of it, 
I could have forgotten it. You say that it happened six months ago; in 
which, with all due submission to you, I apprehend you are mistaken, 
because that must have been before I left England, which I am sure it 
was not; and it does not appear, in any of your original manuscripts, 
tliat it happened since. May not tijis possibly proceed from the 
osoitOncy of the writer? To tJjis osoitancy of the librarians we owe so 
many mistakes, hiatus’s, lacunm, dKS., in the ancient manuscripts. It 
may here be necessair to explain to you the moaning of the oaeitemtes 
lihrarii; which 1 believe you will easily tdee. These persons ^^ore 
printing was invented) transcribed the works of authors, sometimes for 
their pwn profit, but oftener (as they were generally slaves) for the 
pro^t of their masters. In the first case, dispatch more than accuracy 
IMS their object, for the fae^ they wrote, the more they got; in the 
lefitw ease (observe this) os it was a task imposed npon them, which 
they did not dare to refas& they were idle, eareleee, and ineorreet, not 
fip^ ^omeehee tho ^roubte to read over what 1^ had ttritten. The 
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oelebiated Attions kept a mreat number of these transoribing B:avea, aii4 
got great sums of money by their labours. 

B'lt, to return now to your iiltli tbnPt from whence I have "tmyed, 11 
may too long: Pray what do you do in that country 9 Be so kind 
as to give me a description of it. What Latin and Greek books do yon 
read there 9 Are vour exorcises, exercises of invention 9 or do you etiU 
put tlie bad English of the Psalms into bad Latin, and only change the 
shape of Latin verse, from long to short, and from ^hort to longt 
People do not improve^ singly, by travelling, but by the observations 
tiiey make, and by keeping gCMxl oompany where they do travel. So, I 
hope, in your trav^ tlirough the fifth form, yr>n keep company witii 
Horace and Oicero, among the Boinaus; and Homer and Xenophon, 
* among tlie Greeks; and that yon are got out of the worst company in 
the ^vorld, the Greek epigrams. Martial has wit, and is worm your 
looking into sometimes; but I recommend the Gre^ epigrams to your 
supreme contempt. Good night to you. 


LETTER 01. 


Haoui, AprU 11, V. A 1745. 

Drab Bot : Give the inclosea to Monsieur Oondert: 'tis in answer 
to one I received from hftn ui%ly, in which he commends you and con-' 
sequently pleases me. If your praises give me so much pleasure, how 
much more must they give yon, when they came round to you, and are 
consequently untainted with fiattory I To bo coinmeudud by those, who 
themselves deserve to be commended, and for things commeudahlo in 
themselves, is in my mind the greatest pleasure any body can feel. 
Tacitus expresses it with great strength, in three words, when he relates 
that Germanicus used to go about his oainp in disguise to bear what his 
soldiers and officers said of him; and overhearing them always speak 
well of him, adds, Mruitur fama nti: JTe enjoys his own reputation^ 
No man deserves reputation, who docs not desire aitd whoever 
desires it, may be sure, to a certain degree, to deserve it, and to'have 
it. Do you therefore win it, and wear it: 1 can asstlre yon that no man 
is well dressed who does not wear it: he hod better be in rags. 

Next to character, which is founded upon solid merit, the most pleas¬ 
ing thing to one's self is to please, and tliat' depends upon tuo manner 
of exerting those good qumities that form tito cliaracter. Here tlie 
graces are to* be o^ed in, to acoompany &ud adorn every word and 
action; the look, the tone of voice, the manccrof speaking, the gestures, 
must all conspire to form that Je «ns sfai ^voi^ that every body feela 
although uobod V con exactly describe. The best way of acquiring it, 1 
believe, is to observe by what particular oireamstances eaoli person 
pleases you the best, and imitate that pe'uon in that partioul^; ton 
what pleases you will probably please another, 

Monsieur Duuoyers will come to you this breaking up, not so maeli 
to teach you so dance, as to walk, stand,* and sit well. They are nsl 
■noh trines as they are commonly thought, aud people are more 
.influenced by them than toey imagine; themore^ pray loind them, and 
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tet gcntepl and gracefdl motion and attitudes become habitual to 7011 . 
Adieu I i ^IioU see you before it is very long. 


LETTER Oljr. 


A174B. 

, Dsab Cot: You rebui&e me very justly for my mistake, between 
Juno and Venus, and I am very glad to be corrected by you. It is 
Juno's^eech to ^oliis, in the first book of Virgil, that I meant, and if 
I said Vraua's, I said very wrong. What led me into the error at the 
time might possibly be, tliat in that speech (if I remember right) Juno 
assurnos a title of Venus’s character, and offers to procure for .£olus by 
w^’ of bribe. 

Your Easter break! ng-np is by good Inck, bnt short, and I hope I 
shall see you in Enghuid before your Whitsuntide idleness; though I 
flatter myself you will not make it a time of idleness, at least I will do 
niy endeavours to prevent it. 

I am sure you are now old enough, and I hope and believe that you 
are wise euuugli, to be sensible of tlie great advantage you will receive 
for the rest of your life, from application in the beginning of it. If yon 
have r^ard for your cliaracter, if you would bo loved and esteemed 
bere.*ifter, this is your time, and yonr only time, to get the materials 
together, and to lay the foundation of yonr foture reputation; the 
Biij)orst.rnctnre will be easily finished afterwards. One year’s applica¬ 
tion now is worth ten to you horoaftor; therefore pray take pains now, 
in order to have (deasitre afterwai'ds: and mind always what you are 
about, be it what it will; it is so much time saved. Ce-sides, there is 
no one surer sign in the world of a little frivolous mind, than to be 
thiitking of one tiling while one is doing another; for whatever is worth 
doing is worth thinking of it while one is doing it. Whenever you find 
anyl>udy incapable of attention to the same object for a quarter of an 
hour together, and easily diverted from It by some trifle, you may 
depend upon it tliat person is^ frivolous, and incapable of anything great 
Let nothing detum yon from tlio thing you are about, unless it bo of 
much greater consequence than that thing. 

You will be thirteen by the time I shall see yon; and coiLsidering the 
o.<ire I have taken of you. you ought to be at thirteen wliat btlier boys 
are at sixteen; so that I expect to find you about sixteen at my return. 
Good-night to you. 


LETTER CUT. * 

DoBux CiBTLB, No9«mb0r 12,1740. 

Dbab Boy : I have received your two letters, of the 26th October 
and 2 d November, both which were pretty correct: excepting that you 
make use of the word disaffection, to express want of affection; in 
which sense it is seldom or never used, but ivith regard to the Gfovem 
ment. People who are against the Government are said to be dis- 
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affected; but one never ea}'a, such a person is disaffected to bis father, 
his mother, &c, tiiougli in truth it would be as proper; but usage alone 
decides of language; and that usage, as 1 have observed before, ia the 
usage of i>eople of fasliion aud letters. The common people in eveiy 
country s^wak tlieir own language very ill; the people of fashion (as 
they are called) speak it hotter, but not always correctly, because they 
are not always people of letters. Tliose wno speak their own language 
most accurately aro those w'ho have loarniug, and ore at the same time 
In the polite world; at least their language will be reckoned the stan* 
dard of the language of that country. The grammatical rules of most 
languages are pretty nearl}' tbe same, and your Latin grammar will 
teach you to ^'peak Englisli grammatically. But every language has its 

E articular idioms aud peculiarities, whicli are not to be accounted for, 
ut, being established by usage, must be submitted to; as for instance, 
2 Z<m 0 do you do f is al>sulutc nonsense, and has no moaning at all; but 
is used by everybody, for What '>s the state qf your health f There are 
a thousand expressions of this kind in every language, which, though 
intiiiitely absunl, j^et being universally received, it would be still mono 
absurd not to make use of them, i had a letter by las^ post from Mr. 
Maittaire, in w'hich he tells mo, that your Greek grammar goes pretty 
well, but that you do not retain Greek words; without which your 
Greek rales will be of very little use. This is not want of metnoi^, 1 
am sure, but want of attention; fur oil people remember whatever they 
attend to. They say that great wits have short memories but I say 
that only fools liave short oiieft; because they are incapable of attention, 
at least to anything that deserves it, aud then they complain of want 
of memory. 

It is astonishing to me that you have not the ambition to excel in 
everything you do; which, h^' attention to eacli thing, aud to no other 
at that time, you might easily bring about. Oan anything he more 
flattering tlian to be acknowledged to excel in whatever one attempts ? 
and can idleness and dissipation afford any pleasure equal to that ? Qui 
nil molitur was said of Homer; and is the best thing that can 

be said of anybody. Were I in your place, I protest 1 would be melan¬ 
choly and morticed, if 1 did not both construe Homer, and play at 
pitch, better than any boy of my own age, and in my own form. 1 like 
the epigram you sent last very well, and would have you in every letter 
transcribe ten or a dozeib lines out of some good author; 1 leave the 
choice of the snbjcct, auefof the language, to you. What 1 mean, by it 
is, to make you retain so many shining passages of different authors, 
which writing them is the likeliest way of doing, provided yon will but 
attend to them while you write tlieni. Adieu 1 Work hardy'or you 
will pass your time very ill at my return. 


LETTER OIV. 

Dublin Castub, November 29,1746. 

Dear Bor: I have rectnved your last Saturday's performance, with 
which I am very well satisSed. I know nor have heard of no Mr. St. 
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Mflurite here; and yonng Pain, whom I hayo made an e^aign, was here 
npoB the spot, os ^ere every one of those I have named in these nets 
levies* 

Now* that the Ohristmos breaking-np draws near, I have ordered Mr. 
Desnoyers to go to yon, doring that time, to teach you to dance. 1 
desire yon will partioiuaily attend to the graceful motion of your arms; 
which, with the manner of putting on your hat, and giving yoor hand, 
is all that a gentleman ne^ attend to. Daucinj; is in itself a vicv 
trifling, silly thing; but it is one of tliose established follies to wb.'ih 
people of sense are sometimes obliged to conform; and then they should 
oe able to do it well. And, thougli I would not have you a dancer, yet, 
when you do dance, I would have you dance well, as I would have yon 
do everything you do well. There is no one thing so trifling, but which 
(if it is to be ^ne at all) onght to be done well; and 1 have often told 
you, that I wished you even played at pitch, and cricket, bettor than any 
boy at Westminister. For instance, dress Is a very foolish thing, and 
yet it is a veiy foolish thing for a man not to be well-dressed, according 
to his rank and way of life; and it is so far from being a disparagement 
to any man’s understanding, that it is railier a proof of it, to bo as well 
dressed as those whom he lives with: the difference in this case between 
a man of sense and a fop, is, that tlie fop values him'self upon his dress, 
and the man of sense laughs at it, at the same time that he knows he 
must not neglect it. There are a tliousaud foolish customs of this kind, 
which, not being crimiral, must be complied with, mid even cheerfully, 
by men of sense. Diowenes the Cynic was a wise man tor despising 
them; but a fool for showing it. Be wiser than otlier people, if you 
can; but do not tell them so. 

It is a very fortunate thing for Sir Charles Uotbam, .to have fallen 
into the hands of one of your age, expei^enco, and knowledge of-the 
world: 1 am persuaded yon will take infinite care of him. Good 
night. 


LETTER OV. 

Dublin Oabtlx, F^bnury 8,1746. 

Sir : I Lave been honored with two letters from yon, since I troubled 
yon with my last; and I have likewise received a letter from Mr. 
Mnrtfl, containing a short, but beautiful manuscript, said to be yours; 
but, I confess, I can hardly believe it, because it so very different from 
your common writing: and I will not suppose that you do not always 
write as well as you can; fur to do anything ill that one can do well, is 
a« degree of negligence which 1 can never sn<<[)ect you of. I always 
applauded your laudable ambition of excelling in eve^thing yon 
attempted, and therefore make no doubt but that yon will, m a little 
time, be able to write full as well as the T>erson (whoever lie was) that 
wrote that manuscript which is said to be yours. People like yoa 
have a contempt for mediocrity, and are not satisfied with escaping cen¬ 
sure ; they aim at praise, and, by dcsiriug, seldom fail deserving and 
acquiring it. 

You propose^ I find, Demosthenes for your model; and you bara 
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chosea -very well; b it remember the pains he took to be wliat lie whs. 
He spoke near the sea, in storms, both to use himself to speak aloud, 
and not to bo disturbed by the noise and tumult of public assemblies; 
ho put stones in his mouth, to help his elocution, which naturally was 
not advantageous; from which fVicts 1 conclude, that, whenever he 
spoke, lie opened both his lips and his teeth: and that he ardoulated 
every -n'ord and every syllable distiuctly, and full loud enough to he 
heard the whole length of ray library. 

As lie took so much pains for the graces of oratory pnly, I conduda 
he took still more for the more solid parts of it. I am apt to think he 
ai>plled liimself extremely to the propriety, the purity, and the elegancy 
of his languag''; to the distributirin of the parts of his oration; to the 
force of his arguments; to the strength of his proofs; and to the pas» 
bions, as well os the judgments of bis audience. 1 fancy he began witli 
exordium^ to gain the good opinion and the (dlections of his audience; 
tliat afterwards ho stated tlio point in question, briefly, but clearly; tliat 
he theu brought his i>roofs, afterwards his argument^ and that he con¬ 
cluded w*ith a peroratio^ in wliifl- ho recapitulated tlio whole suc¬ 
cinctly, enforced tho strong )>ai*ts, and artfully slipped over tiie weak 
ones; and at last made his strong push at the passions of his hearers. 
Wherever you would persuade or ])revail, address yourself to the pas¬ 
sions; it is by them that mankind is to bo taken. Gsosar bade bis sol¬ 
diers, at the battle of Pliai'salia, aim at the thces of Poiiip€‘y*s men; they 
did so, and prevailed. I bid you strike at the passions; and if you do, 
you too will prevail. If you cau once engage jiGOple’s pride, love, pity, 
ambition (or whichever is their prevailing passion) on your side, you 
need not fear what their reason can do against you. 

I am, with the greatest respect, Your, &c. 

LETTER OVJ. 


DuBLiH, Feibruar-if IS, 1T16. 

Dba.b Boy : I received your letter, of the lltli, witli great pleasure, 
it being well written in every sense. I am glad that von begin to tosto 
Horace; the more you read him' tlie better you will lil;c him. Ilis Art 
of Poetry is, in my mind, his master-piece; and the rules he there lays 
down are applicaldo to almost every pai-t of life. To avoid ext-'emes, to 
observe proju-iety, to consult one’s own strengtli, and to be consistent 
from bcginriiug to end, are precepts as useful for the man aa for tlxe 
lioet. When you read it, have tliis observation in your mind, and you 
will find it holds true throughout. You are extremely welcome to my 
Tacitus, provided you make a riglit use of it; that is, provided yon 
read it; bjit 1 doubt it is a little too diffioult for you yet. He wrote in 
the time of Trajan, wlieu the Latin languo^ h^ greatly degenerated 
firom the purity of the Augustan age. Besides, he has a peculiar con¬ 
ciseness 01 style, tliat often rbnders him obscure. But ho knew, and 
describes mankind perfectly well; and that is tlie great and nseftil know¬ 
ledge. Yoil cannot .apply yourself too soon, nor too carefully to it. The 
jQore you know men, tlie less yon -will trust them. Young |H>«ip1e liave 
tommouly an unguarded opeuuess aud frankness; they contract friend 
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fhipe «asilj, er*i credulous to profeBsionSf and are always the du|^ of 
them. If you wi«ul<l have your secret kept^ keep it yourself; ana, as it 
is possible t),mt your friend may one day or other become your enemy, 
take core not to put yonrself in his power, while he is your friend. The 
eame arte and tricks that boys will now try upon you, for balls, bats, 
and liallpence, men will make use of with you when you ore a man, for 
other pnri> 08 es. 

Tour French epigram is a pretty one. I send you another in retnm, 
which was made upon a very iusignilicaut, obscure fellow, who left a 
sum of moneyjn his will, for an ei>itaph to be loft upon him. 

OoUb «Bt mort d« maladie, 

Tu rouxquej’ea pleure le sort; 

Que dlaUo Tcux-tu qiie J'en dSae? 

ColaariToUl Oolua eat mort. * 

Jt exi>osoa perfectly well thosilly vanity of a fellow, who, tliongh he had 
never done anj thing to be spoken of in his lifetime, wanted to have 
eometiung said of liiin after his death. I will give you, into the bar' 
gain, a very good English epitaph, upon a virtuous and beautiful young 
l^y: 

Underneatli this itono doth llo 
A* uiucli virtue as could die; 

Which, ^heo alive, did vlROur glvo 
Tu as much buauty aa oould live. 

Adlca I Work hard; for your day of trial draws near. 


LETTER OVII. 


Dobuv, ^(^ruarjf 26 , 1746 . 

* fiuot f^ulboa in ISatlra vldear nlnua acer. 

I find, Sir, you arc one of tlioso‘; thou I cannot imagine why yoh 
think so, unless something that 1 have said, very innocently, has hap 

g ^ued to be very applicable to somebody or otlier of your acquaintance. 

e makes the satire who applies it, oui eapit ille facit: 1 hope you do 
not think 1 meant you, by anytliing 1 have said; b^nse, if you do, it 
seems to iiujily a consciousness of some guilt, whicit 1 dare not pre- 
Butne to sup^a» iu your case. 1 know my duty too well, to e-xpress, 
and 3 'our merit too well, to entertain such a suspicion. 1 have not 
lately read the satirical authors you mention, having very little time 
hero to road. But, a» soon as Z return to England, there is a book that 
I shall read over carefully; a book that I published not quite fourteen 
years ago; it is a small quarto, and, though I say it inj'sel^ there is 
Bometliing good in it; but at the same time it is so incoiToct, so inac- 
cnrat& and has so many faults, that I must have a better edition of it 
published which I will carefully revise and correct. It will soon be 
mo 4 ^ more generally read than it has been yet; and therefore it is 
necessary that it should, ^odirs in lueem, muled amendatwr. I believe 
you have seldom dipped into this book; and, moreover 1 believe it will 
%e the last book ^at yon will read with proper attention; otherwise, 
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if yon would take tho trouble, yon could help me in fills nrw edition muie 
tban any bodv. If you wiU promise me your assistance I will teD you 
the book; till then I shall not name it. 

You will find all tho Spectators tliat are good, that is, aU Addison’s, 
in my library, in one lar]^ quarto volume of his works; which is per¬ 
fectly at your service. 

Pray tell Monsieur Oodoro, (who you, with grammatical purity, say 
has been to General Oomwall) that I do not doubt, but that whole 
will be set right in a little time. Adieu. 


liETTER OVIII. 


Dcbus O^tl*, JVarsA 10,1740. 

Sir : I most thankfblly acknowledge the honour of two or three let¬ 
ters from you, since I troubled you with my last; and am very proud 
of tho repeated instances you give iiie 6f your favour aud protection, 
which I shall endeavor to deserve. 

1 am very glad that you went to hear a trial in the Oourt of King’s 
Bench; and still more so, tliat you made tlie proper animadversions 
upon tho inattention of many of the people in tlie Oourt. As you 
oliserved very well the indecency of that inattention, 1 am sure yon 
will never bo guilty of auytliiug like it yourself. There is no surer 
sign in the world of a little, weak mind, than inattention. What¬ 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well; and nothing can be 
well done without attention. It is the sure answer cf a fool, 
when you ask him about anything that was said or done where he 
was pre.sent, that ** truly he did not mind it.” And why did not the 
fool mind it? What had he else to do there, but to mind wliat 
was doing ? A man of sense sees, hears, aud retains, e^ety thing that 
passes where he is. I desire 1 may never hear you talk of not minding, 
nor complain, as most ibob do, of a treaobei'oas memory. Mind, not 
only wliat pe'^nle say, but how they say it; aud if you have any sag^tv, 
you may discover more truth by your eyes than % your ears. Peeple 
can say what tliey will, but tliey cannot look just as they will; and 
their looks frequently discover wliat their words are calculated t'> con¬ 
ceal. Observe, therefore, people’s looks'chrefully, whqn they speak not 
only to you, but to each othc^. I have often guessed, by people’s fac^ 
what tl\ey were saying, though I could not hear one word they said. 
The most material knowledge of all, 1 mean the knowled^ of the worldL 
is never to be acquired without great attention; and I know many old 
people, who, though they have lived long in tlie world, are but diildrea 
still as to tho knowledge of it, from their levity and inattention.^ Oer- 
tain forms, which idl people comply with, and certoia aria, which all 
people aim at, hide, in some degree, tho truth, and give a general 
exterior resemblance to almost every body. Attentioa and sagacity 
must see through that veil, and discover the natural ohaiacter. You 
are of an am now, to reflect, to observe and compare oharatU:r& and to 
arm youradf against the common arts, at least, of the world. If a man, 
wi^ whom you are but barely acquainted, and to whom you have made 
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oo o91i^« nof any marks of fHcndshl^ makes yon, on a sadden, 
strong pro&ssions of nis, receive them with civiliiy, but do not repay 
them witli confidence: he certaii'Jy means to deceive yon; ibr one man 
does not fall in love with another at sight. If a man uses strong pro¬ 
testations or oaths, to make yon believe a thing, which is of itMlf so 
likely and probable^ that tlie hare saying of it would be sofilcient, 
depuid upon it he lies, and is highly interested in making you believe 
it: or else he would nut take so much pains. 

in about five weeks, I propose having the honour of laying myself at 
your feet: which I hope to find grown longer tlian they were when I 
leA thorn. Adieu. 


LETTER OIX. 


Ddblik, March 28,1748. 

_ » 

DjriJB lio'b: You ore a mbre CBdipus, and I do nt>t believe a Sphynx 

could puzzle you; though, to say the truth, consciousness is a great help, 
to disotweries of that kind. 1 am glad you are sensible the book I 
mentioned requires more than one i:ew edition before it can be correct; 
blit as you promise to co-operate with me, I am in great hopes of pub¬ 
lishing a pretty good editifin of it in five or six years* time. 1 must nave 
the very correct, and the character very fair, both which must be 
chiefly yonr care: aa for the notes, which I fancy yon will desire should 
bo bank-notes, I believe 1 must provide them; which I am very willing 
to do, if the iMok deserves them. 

Ton call upon me for tlie partiality of an author to his own works; 
bnt take this along with yon, tliat the worst authors arc always the 
most partial to their own works; bnt a good author is tlie severest 
critio of his own compositions; therefore, os 1 hope that, in this case, 
1 am a good author, I can tell >oa I shall always he correcting, and never 
think my*work perfect enough. To leave allegory, which should never 
be long, j(and, it may be, this has been too long,) I tell you very seri¬ 
ously, that I botli expect and require a great de^ from you, and if yon 
should disappoint me, I would not advise you to expect much from 
me. I ask nothing of you but what is entirely in your own power; to 
be an honest, a learned, and a well-bred man, As for the first, I can¬ 
not, I will not doubt it; 1 think you know already the iniamy, the hor¬ 
rors, and tho misfortunes that always attend a dishonest and dishonoura¬ 
ble man. As to learning, that is wholly in your own power; applica¬ 
tion will bring it about; and you must have it. Good breeding is the 
natural result of coinmon sense and common observation. Common 
sense pointa out civility, oi'd observation toadies yon the manner of it, 
which makes it good breeding. To tell you tlie truth, I do not know 
aiolV thing you fail in so much as in this lost; and a very great failing 
it UL T&ingh you have not yet sem enouf^h of the world to be well- 
bred, you have sense enough to know what it is to be civil; but I can¬ 
not say that yon endeavour much to be so. It is with difficulty tnat 
you bring yourself to do the common offices of civility, which would 
always seem willing and natural. 

5* 
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Pray tell yonr mamma, tliat I really have not had time to answer her 
letter; but that I will see what I can do about it witeu I return to En^ 
land; and tell her too that she is extremely welcome to send as many 
letters as ever she pleases, under niy cover. 

Send me, in your next, that Ode of Horace that begins with 
sava Oupidinum, Good-night,' Sir! 


LETTER OX. 


Dxab Bot : Before it is very long, I am of opinion tiiat you will ooth 
think and si>oak more fsyourably of women than you do now. You seem 
to think tliat from Eve downwards, tiiey liave done a great deal of mis 
' chief. As for that lady, I give her up to you: but since her time, his¬ 
tory will intbrin you, that men have done much more mischief in the 
world than women; and, to say the tnitli, I would not advise you to trust 
either, more tlian is absolutely necesr<:i^. But this 1 will advise yon 
to, wliicli is, never to attack whole bo iios of any kind ; for, besides Uiat 
all general rules have thoir exceptions, you unnecessarily make yourself 
a great number of enemies, by attacking a wrp9 collectively. Among 
women, as among men, there are good as well as bad; and it may bo 
fall as many, or more, good than among meh. This rule holds as to 
lawyers, soldiers, parsons,' courtiers, citisens, dec. Thev are all men, 
subject to the same passions and sentiments, differing only in the man¬ 
ner, according to thoir several educations; and it womd bo as imprudent 
as uigust to attack any of them by the lump. Individuals forgive some¬ 
times; but bodies and societies never do. Many young people think it 
veiy genteel and witty to abuse the clergy; iu which they are extremely 
mistaken: since in my opinion, parsons are very like men, and neither 
the better nor the worse for wearing a black goivn. All general rodec- 
tions, upon nations and societies, are the trite, thread-bare jokes of those 
who set up for wit without having any, and so have recourse to com¬ 
mon-place. Judge of individuals from your own knowledge of them, 
and not from thoir sex, profession, or denomination. 

Though at my return, wliich I bi)po will be very soon, 1 shall not find 
your feet lengthenod, 1 hope I shall find your head n good deal s'-, and 
then I shall not inuoli mind your feet. In two or three months after 
my return, you and I shall *part for ome time; you must go to read 
men as well as books, of all languages and nations. Observation and 
reflection will then bo very necessary to you. We will talk this matter 
over f^y when we meet; which 1 no]>o will be in the last week of this 
month; till when, 1 have the honour of being. 

YoTpr most fiiithful servant. 


LETTER OXI. 

tti A A life. 

Dxab Bot : I received by the last mail your letter of the S8d N. S. flop 
Beidelberg* and am very well pleased to find that you iolbrui yoursell 
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of the particulars of the seyeral places you go through. Ton do mighty 
right to see the cnriositics iu those several places; such as tlie Goiden 
Bull at Frankfor^ the Tun at Heidelberg. &o. Other trarellors see and 
talk of them, it is very proper to see tliem too; but, remember, tliat 
seeing is the least cmtcnal object of travelling; hearing and knowing 
are the essential points. Therefore, pray let your inquiries be chiefly 
directed to the knowledge of the constitution and particular customs of 
the places where you either reside at, or pass through, who they belong 
to, by what right and tenure, and since when; iu whom the snprome 
authority is lodged; and by what magistrates, and in what manner the 
civil and criminal jnsUoe is administered. It is likewise neoessary 
to get as much acquaintance as you can, in order to observe tlie charac¬ 
ters and manners of the people; for tliongh hxuuan nature is in truth the 
same through the* whole human species, yet it is so differently modi¬ 
fied and varied, by education, habit and different customs, that one 
should, upon a slight and suxiorficiol observation, almost think it dif- 
.ferent.' * 

As I have never been in Switzerland myself, I mast desire you to 
inform me, now and then, of the constitution of tliat country. ' As, for 
instance, Do the Thirteen Oontons, jointly and collectively, form one 
government, where the supreme authority is lodged; or, is each can¬ 
ton sovereign in itself, .and under no tie or constitutional obligation of 
acting in common concert with the other cantons? Can any one can¬ 
ton make war or form an alliance with a foreign power without the oou- 
sent of the other twelve, or at least a minority of them ? Oah one can¬ 
ton declare war to anotlier ? If ovoiy canton is sovereign and inde- 
(wiideAt in itself, in wliom is the supreme power of that canton lodged ? 
Is it in ono man, or in a certain number of men ? If iu one man, what 
is her called? If in a number, what are they called, senate, council, or 
what ? 1 do not suppose tliat yon can yet know these things yourself; 
but a very little inquiry of those who do, will enable you to answer me 
these few questions in your next. You sec, 1 am sure, the necessity of 
knowing those things thoroughly, and consequently the necessity of con¬ 
versing much with the people of the country, who alone con inform 
you rightly; whereas most of the English, who travel, converse only 
with each other, and consequently know no more, when tliey return to 
England, than they did when they lett it. This proceeds from a mau^ 
vaute kontCf which makes them ashamed of going into company; and 
jfrequently too, from the want of Ike necessary language (French) 
to enable them to bear their port in it. As for the mauvaise honte^ 1 
hope you are above it. Yo^ir figure is like otlier pco^de's: I suppt^ 
vou will care tlwt your diess shall bo so too, and to avoid any biugu- 
Lur ity. What theu should you be ashamed of: and why not go into a 
mixed company, witli os much ease and as little concern, as you would 
go into your own room ? Vice and ignorance are the only things I know, 
which one ought to be ashamed of; keep but clear of them, and you 
may go any where without fear or oonoern, I have known some i)eople, 
who from feoling the pain aud IncojiveDienoea of tliis mauvaise hontej 
have rushed into the*other ‘extreme, and turned impudent, as cowards 
sometimes grow desperate from the excess of danger; *but this too is 
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oareftuly to be avoided; there being nothing more generally rhocking 
than impudence. The medium between tiiese two extremes marks oat 
the well-bred man; ho feels himself firm and easy in all companies; is 
modest without being baslifhl, and steady without being impudent: 
if he is a stranger^ he observes, with care, the manners and wa^ of the 
people most esteemed at that plaoe, and ountVirms to them with com¬ 
plaisance. Instead of finding fault with the oustoms of that place, and 
telling tlio people that the English ones are a thousand times better, (as 
my countrymen are very apt to do), ho commends their table, ttieir 
dress, their houses, and their manners, a little more, it may be, than he 
really thinks they deserve. But tJiis degree of complaisance is neither 
criminal nor atiject: and is but a small price to pay for the g(X>d-wil. 
and affection of the people, you converse with. As the generality of 
people are weak euungh to be pleased witJi titese little things, those 
who refuse to please them; so cheap, are, iu my mind, weaker than they. 
There is a very pretty little FreucU bortk, written by I’Abb^ de Belle- 
garde, entitled, IJArt de plaire dana la ConvermtiMi; and, tliough I 
confess that it is impossible to reduce tl e art of pleasing to a system, 
yet this book is not wholly useless: 1 dau say you may get it at Geneva, 
if not at Jjansonne, and I would advise you to read it. But this princi' 
pie 1 will lay down, that the desire of pleasing is at least half uie art 
of doing it: the rest depends only upon the maimer; which attention, 
observation, and freimenting good couipauy, urill teacii. 13at if you are 
lazy, careless, and indifferent whetiicr you p'case or nut, depend upon it 
you never wHl please. 

This letter is insensibly grown too long; but, os 1 always flatter eny- 
self that iny exiwrienoo may be of some use to your youth and inex¬ 
perience, 1 tlirow out, os it occurs to mo, and snail continue to do so, 
everything tliat 1 think may bo of the least use to yon in this im|)Oitant 
and decisive period of your life. God preserve you 1 

V, & I am much better, and shall leave tliia place soon. 


LETTER OXn. 


B«ts. October 4, O, S. 1740. 

Drab Bot : Though I employ so much of my time in writing to ) in, 
I confess I have often my doubts whether it is to any purpose. I know 
how unwelcome advice generally is; 1 know that those who want it 
must, like it and follow it least; and I know UiO, that the iwivice of 
parents, more particularly, is ascribed to the morrseness, and tlie imperi¬ 
ousness, or the garmlity of old age. But then, on the other hand, 1 
flatter myself, that as your own reason (though too young as yet to sug- 

g est much to you of itself) is, however, strong euongli to enable you 
oth to judge of, and receive plain truths; I flatter myself (I say) that 

J rour own x'easou, young as it is, must tell you, that I c-oii have no 
nterest but yours in the advice 1 give you; and that, consequently, you 
will at least weigh and consider it well; in which case, some of it will, 
I hope» have its desired eflbct. Do not think* that 1 mean to dictate as 
a parent; I only-moan to advise as a friend, and an indulgent one too 
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and do not apprehend that I mean to check your pleasures, of ^hich, 
on the contrary, 1 only desire to bo tlie guide, not me censor. Let my 
experience supply your rront of it, and clear your way, in tlie progress 
of your youth, of those thorns and briers which scratwed and disfig¬ 
ured me in the course of mine. I do not, therefore, so much as hint 
to you, how absolutely dependent you are upon me: that you neither 
have, nor can have a shilling in the world but from me.j and tliat, as I 
have no womanish wctikiiess for your person, your merit must and will 
be the only measure ot my kindness. 1 say. 1 do not hint tlicse thiiiw 
to you, because 1 am cojivinced that you will act rights upon more noble 
anu gencrouB principles; 1 mean for the sake of doing right, and out of 
afibctiou and gratitude to me. 

E have so often recommended to you attention and application to 
whatever you learn, that I do not mention them now as duties; but 1- 
p<'*:nt them out to yoM. as conducive, nay, absolutely necessary to your 
pleasures; for can there be a greater pleasure, than to bo universally 
allowed to excel tliuse of one's qwu ago and manner of life? And, con¬ 
sequently, con tlicro l»o any tiling mure mortifying, than to be excelled 
by tlieiii ? In this latter case, yonr shame and re^t ninst be greater 
than any body’s, because every b<*dy knows tlie uncommon care which 
has boon taken of yonr education, and the opportunities yon liave had 
of knowing more than others of yonr age. 1 do not oouniie the apiili- 
cation, which 1 recommend, singly to the view and emulation of excel¬ 
ling others (tlioiigli that is a ver>^ sensible pleasure and a very warrant¬ 
able pride); but 1 mean likcwiso*to excel in the tiling itself; for in luy 
mind, one may as well not know a thing at all, as know it but imper¬ 
fectly. To know a little of any thing, mves neitlier satisfaction nor 
credit; but often brings disgrace or ridicule. Mr. Foi>o says, very truly, 

A IU.Ue knowledge b a dangerous tiling; 

Drtnk deep or taste not the Oastallan spring. 

And w'hatis called a smattering of every thing infallibly constitutes a 
coxcomb. 1 have often, of late, reflected what an uufiappy man 1 must 
now have been, if 1 had not acciuired in my youtii some fund and taste 
of learning. What could I have done with myself at that age, without 
them ? 1 must, as many ignorant people do, have destroyed my health 
and faculties by sotting away the evenings; or, by wasting tlieni frivo¬ 
lously in the tattle of women’s company, must have exposed myself to 
the ridicule and contempt of those very women; or, la^tly, I must have 
handed uwself, as a man once did*, for weariness of putting on and 
pulling oil his shoes and stockings every day. My books, and only my 
books, are now left me: and I daily find what Cicero says of learning 
tp be true: ‘‘ZTtso attidia (says ho) adokteentiani alunt^ senectutem 
t^Ieeiantf aecundcu rea omant^ adrerna parfugiwn ac solatium pmdfent 
deteetaiU dortii^ iwn impediunt/oria^Tpwrtiactant nobi^mporegHnamtur^ 
rwtirantnr" 

1 do not mean, by this, to exoilado .conversation out of the pleasures 
of an advanced age; on the contrary, it is a verj^ great and a very 
ration^ pleasure, at all ages, but the oouversaliou of the ignorant is nu 
noikt ersation, and gives even them no pleasure : they tire of their own 
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Bterility, and bave not matter enough to fhrnish them vrit}i wor«!:i 1o 
keep up a conversation. 

Let mo, therefore, most earnestly recommend to von, to hoarc np, 
while you can, a g^^t stock of Knowledge; for though, during the 
dissipation of your youth, you may not have occasion to spend much of 
it; yet, you may depend upon it, that a time wilJ come, when you will 
want it to maintain you. Public granaries aro filled in plentiful years; 
not that it is known that the next, or the seccjnd, or third year will prove 
a scarce one; but because it is known, that, sooner or later, sueh a year 
will come, in which the grain will be wanted. 

I Will say no more to yrm upon this subject; yon have Mr. Ilartewith 
^ou to enforce it; you have reason to assent to the tnith of it; so that, 
in short, “ you have Moses and the x^rophots: if yon will not believe 
them, neither will you believe thougli one rose from tlio dead.** Do 
not imagine that the knowledge, which I so much recommend to you, 
is confined t«) books, pleasing, ^iseful, and necessary as that knowledge 
is: but I comprehend in it the groat Vnowledac of the world, still more 
necessary than that of books. In truth, they assist one anutlier recipro¬ 
cally ; and no mau will have either pv-i lectly, who has not both. The 
knowledge of the world is only to be acquired in the world, and not 
In a doset. Books alone will never tench it you; t)nt they will snggost 
many things to your ob^ervatioii, which might otherwise escape you; 
and your own observations iifton mankind, when compared with those 
which yon will find in books, will help you to fix tlio true point. 

To know mankind well, requires full as mucli attention and apfilica- 
tion as to know books, and, it may be, more sagacity ami discernment. 
T am, at this time, acquainted with many elderly people, who have all 
passed tlieir whole lives in the great world, bnt with such levite and 
inattention, that they know no more of it now, than they did at fifteen. 
Do not flatter yourself, tliercforo, with the thoughts that yon can acquire 
this knowledge in the frivolous chit-chat of idle companies; no, you 
must go much deeper than that. You must look inte people, as well as 
at them. Almost all people are born with all the passions, to a certain 
degree; but almost every man has one prevailing one, to which' the 
others are subordinate. Search every one for that ruling jiassion; pry 
into the recesses of his heart, and oliserve the difierent workings of tlie 
same passion in different people; and when you have found out the pre¬ 
vailing passion of any man, remember never to trust him where that 
XiossioQ u concerned. Work upon him by it, if yon please; but be upon 
your guard yourself against it, whatever professions he may u^e 
jon. 

1 would desire you to read this letter twice over, bnt that I much 
doubt whether yon will read once to the end of it. I will trouble yon 
no longer now; but we will have more uxx>n this subject hereafter. 
Adieu. 

CnB8TKKnRTJ>. 

I have this moment received your letter from ScliaflRisii8en; in the 
date of it, yon forgot the month. 
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Batb, October 9. O. A1T4S. 

Dsa.k Bor: Toar distresses iu your Journey iVom Heidelbei^ tc 
Sclu^ausen, }'our Ij'ing iipoii straw, your black bread, and your broken 
’berlim^ are proper seasonings for the greater fatigues and distresses, 
wkich yon most exi>cct in the course of yonr travels; and, if one had a 
mind to moralise, one might call them the samples of the accidents, robs, 
and ^ffioulties, which every man meets with in his journey through life. 
In this journey, the nudorstanding is the voiture that most cany yon 
through; and in proportion as that is stronger or weaker, more or less 
in repair, your journey will be better or worse; though at best yon will 
uow and then diid sonic bod roads, and some bod inns. Take care, 

* therefore, to keep tfint uecessary vinture iu peifect good repair; exam¬ 
ine, improve, and strengthen it every day: it is iu the power, and ought 
to be the care, of ei'ery man to do it; lie tliat neglects it, deserves to 
feel, and certainly will feel, the fatal effects of that negligence. 

A promo of negligence: I must say something to you iifK>n that snb- 
ject. Yon know I liavo often told you, that my affection for yon was 
not a weak, woitinnish one; and, far from blinding me, it makes me but 
more quicksighted os to your faults; those it is not only my right, but 
my duty to tell yon of; and it is your duty and your interest to oorreot 
them. In the strict scruiiny which 1 iiave made into you, 1 have (tliank 
God) hitherto not discovered any vice of the heart, or any peculiar 
weakness of tlie head: but 1 have discovered laziness, inattention, and 
indifference; faults which are only piuxlonable in old men, who, in the 
decline of life, wlien health and siiirits fail, have a kind of cluiin to that 
Boi't of tranquillity. But a j'oung man should bo ambitious to shine, and 
excel; alert, active, and iudetutigable in the means of doing it; and, 
like Coisar, 2fil antum reputam^ »i quid sup&reoaet agendum. Yon seem 
to want tliat •oitida vis animi, which spat's and excites most young men 
to. please, to shine, to excel. Witliont the desire and the pains neces¬ 
sary to be considerable, depend upon it, you never can be so; as, with¬ 
out the desire and attention necessary to please, yon never can please. 
Nttllum nuTnen abest^ si sit prtidentia^ is unquestionably true, with 
regard to every thing except poetry; and I am very sure tliat any man 
of common understanding may, by Draper culture, caro, attention, and 
labour, make himself whatever lie pleases, except a f^od jioet. Your 
destination is tlie great and busy world; your^ immediate object is tl\e 
affairs, the interests, and tir; history, the constitutions, the enstoms, and 
the manners of the several [>arts of Europe. In this, any man of com¬ 
mon sense may, by oiimmon application, bo sure to excel. Ancient and 
mi^ern history are, by attention, easily attainable. Geography and 
shronology the san.c' none of them requiring any unoommon share of 
genius or invention. Speaking and Writing, clearly, correctly, and with 
ease and grace, are certainly to be acquired, by reading the b^t authors 
with care, and by attention to the best living modeu. These are the ' 
qualifications more particularly necessary for you, in your, department^ 
whieii yon may be possessed of, if you please; and wbioh, i teU yon 
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filirly, 1 shall be very angry at you, if you are not; because, as JO'S 
have the moans in your hands, it will be your own fault only. 

If core and application are necessary to the ac(iuiriing of those qualid* 
cations, without which you can never be considerable, nor make a figure 
in tlio world; they are not less^ necessary with regard to the lesser 
accomplish ments, 'which are requisite to make you agreeable and pleas¬ 
ing in society. Jn truth, whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well; and nothing can he done well without attention: 1 therefore carry 
the necessity of attention down to the lowest things, even to dancir^ 
and dress. Custom has made dancing soinetiiues necessary for a young 
man; tlierefure mind it ivdiile yon loom it. that you may learn to do 
it well, and not be ridiculous, though in a ridiculous act. Dress is of 
the same nature; ^ou must dress; tlierefore attend to it; not in order 
to rival or to excel a foil in it, but in order to avoid singularity, and 
oousequently ridicule. Take great care alwa^'x to be dressed like the. 
reasonable people of your own ge, in the ])laoe where you are; whoso 
dress is never spoken of one way or another, cither too negligent or 
too much studied. 

What is couimdnly onllcd an absent n.«n, i'.< commonly either a very 
weak, or a vei’y affected man; but he ho which ho will, ho is, I am sure, 
a very disagreeable man in company, lie fails in all the ooiumon offices 
of civility; ho seems not to know tlioso people to-day, whom yesterday 
he appcai*ed to live in intimacy with. Ho takes Xiu part in the generaJ 
couversutiou; but, on the contrary, breaks into it from time to time, 
with some start of liis own, as if he waked from a dream. This (as I 
said before) is a sure indication, eitlicr of a mind so weak that it is not 
able to bear above one object at a time; or so atfccted, that it would be 
supposed to bo wholly engrossed by, and dir'^etod to, some very great 
and important objects. Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and (it may be) 
five or six more, since tlie creation of the world, may liave had a right 
to absence, from tliat intense thought which the tilings they were inves¬ 
tigating required. But if a young man, and a man of the world, who 
has no such avocations to plead, will claim and exercise that right of 
absence in company, his protended right should, in '^luy mind, be turned 
into an involuntary absence, by his perpotnol exclusion out of company. 
However frivolous a company may be, still, while you are among them, 
do not shew them, by your mattonlion, that you think them so; but 
ratlier tsdee their tone, and conform in some degree to their weaki.e8a, 
instead of manifesting yonr contempt tor tliem. There is nothing that 
iioople boar more imiiatiently, or forgive less, than contempt; and an 
iiyury is much sooner formitten than an insult. If therefore yon 
would rather please than onend, rather be well than ill spoken of^ 
rather be loved than hated; remember to have that constant attention 
about you, whidi flatters every mkn's little voiuty; and tlie 'want of 
whicli, by mortifying his pride, never fails to excite liis resentment, or 
at least hi.s ill wiU. For instauoe; most people (1 might sa^ alloeople) 
have tlioir weoknessess; they have their aversions and their lUdngp, to 
such or such things; sa that, if yon wore to laugh at a man for his 
aversion to a cat, or cheese, (which are common antipatbU4j or, by 
inattention and negligence, to let them come in his way, where you 
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prevent it, he wou1«1, in tho first think iiiuiself insnitcrh and, 
in tne second, Slighted, and would remember both. Wtiereiis your 
care to procure for liim whnt Ito likes, and to remove irom liiin what he 
hates, shews him, that hr> h at leant an object of yonr attention; flatters 
his vanity, and makes liii.i possibly more your friend, than a more 
important service would have done. With ivgard to women, attentions 
still below these are necessary, and, by the custom of the world, iu 
some measnre due, according to tbo laws of good>breeding. 

Hy long and fieqnent letters, which I send you, in great doubt of 
thei;* success, pnt me in mind of certain papers, winch yon have very 
lately, and f formerly, sent up to kites, along the string, which we 
caUed messengers; some of them the wind used to blow away, others 
were torn by tho string, and but few of them got tip and stuck to the 
kite. But I will content myself now, as I did then,'if some of iny 
present messengers do but stick to you. Adieu! « 


LETTER OXIV. 

DBAS Bot : Yon are by this time (I suppose) quite settled and at 
home at lausanne; therefore pray let mo know' lu>w you i)ass yonr 
time there, and what your studies, your amusements, and your acquaint'' 
ances are. I take it for granted, that yon inform younself daily of the 
nature of the government and constitution of tho Tiiirteen Uaniont; 
and, as I am ignorant of them myself, must apply to you for inform- 
ation. 1 know the names, but I do not know the nature of some of 
the most considerable offlccs there; such ns tlie Avoyers^ the SeUtmicn^ 
tho Banderet»^ and the Otos Sautier. I desire, tliorcforo, that you will 
let me know wliat is tho particular business, department, or province 
of these several magistrates. But as I iniagiuo tliat there may bo 
some, thouglu I believe, no essential diifcroiico, in tlie goveriiiiienfs 
of tho several Cantons, I would not give you the trouble of inform¬ 
ing yourself of each of them; but coniine my inquiries, as you may 
your iufonnations, to tho Canton you reside in, that of Berne, w'hich 
I take to bo the principal one, 1 am not sure whether the Pays do 
Yaad, where yon are, being a conquered country, and takt^n from the 
Dukes of Savoy, in the year 1586, has the same share in the govern¬ 
ment of the Canton, as the German part of it has. Pray inform your¬ 
self and me about it. 

I have this moment received yours from Berno, of tho 2nd October, 
K. S. and dso one from Mr. Unrte, of tho same date, under Mr. Burn¬ 
aby's cover. I find by tho latter, and indeed I thouglit so before, that 
some of your letters, and some of Mr. llarto's, have not reached me. 
Wherefore, fo^* the future, I desire, that both he and you will direct 
your letters for me, to be left eltsz Montieur Woltera^ Agent do S. 2f. 
J^itnnnique^ d Rotterdam^ who will take care to send tliora to me safe. 
Tlie reason why you have not received letters t‘itber from me or ftoin 
Grevenkop, was, that we directed them to Laasiinuc, where we thought 
yon locg a^: and we thought it to no purpose to direct to you. upon 
your teutSy where it was little likely that our lette o would meet will ■ 
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roa. But yon y^vo, sinco your arrival at Lausanne, I belicvi*, found 
fetters enouf^h from me; and it may bo more than you have read, at 
least w'ith attention. 

1 am glad that you like Switzerland so well; and am impatient tc 
hear how other matters go, after your settlement at Lausanne. God 
6 I 0 SS von I 


LETTER OXV. 


Loaixni, D«omib«r % O, A17M. 

Dear Bot ^ I have not, in my present situation,* time to write to 
y*Ta, either so mucli or so often os I used, while I was in a place of 
innen more leisure and profit; but my affection tor yon most not be 
judgeil of by tbo number of rny letters; and, though tlie one lessens, 
, the I assure yon, does not. 

I havb just, now reooived your letter of the 26th past, N. S., and, by 
the forinei port, one from Mr. llarte; with both wliioh 1 am very well 
jiletised: w1t.S Mr. Harters, for tho 'rood account which he gives me of 
you; with yours, for the good occoi iit which yon gave me of what I 
desired to be Informed of. Pray euiitinue to give me fartlier infor:.na- 
tion of the form of government of the country you ore now in; whi,.h 
I hope yon will know most minutely before yon leave it. The inoqua^ 
lity of the town of Lausanne seems to bo very convenient in this cold 
weather; because going up hill and down will keep you warm. You 
say there is a gimd deal of good company; pray, are yon'got into it? 
Uavo you made acquaintances, and with whom? Let nio know some 
of their names. Do you learn German yet, to read, write, and 
speak it? 

Yesterday, I saw a letter from Monsieur Bochat to a fiiend of mlue; 
which gave me tho greatest pleasure that I have felt this great while; 
because it gi ves so very good an account of yon. Among otlier things 
whicli Monsieur Hochat says to your advantage, ho mentions the tender 
iincaaiiio.ss and oonoern that you shewed during my illness, for wliicb 
(though 1 will say that you owe it to me) I am obliged to yon: senti¬ 
ments of gratitude not being universal, nor even common. As-your 
affection for me can only proceed from your experience and conviction 
of ray fondness for yon (for to talk of natural Ktlbction is tMking non¬ 
sense), tbo only return 1 desire is, what it is cloi'fly your interest to 
make me; I mean your invariable practise of virtue, and your iude&ti- 
gable pursuit of knowledge. Adieu I and be persuaded that I shall love 
you extremely, while you deserve it; but not one moment longer. 


LETTER CXVI. 

Losms, 9, 0. A1T4A 

Dear Bot : Though I have very little time, and tliuugh I write by 
this post to Mr. Uarte, yet I cannot send a packet to Lanwuinc 
without a word or two to yourself I thank yon for your letter cor- 

*>Bls Lcrdahlp wn^, In ttie ysnr 171b, appointed one of kto Uajeily*e Sesretaiki of fltata. 
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^tolation whicb yon wrote ir'o, notwithstaniling the pain it gai<>yon. 
The accident that caused the pain was, 1 pruMiiue, owing to that degree 
of giddiness, of which [ iiave sometimes taken the liberty to speak to 
you. The i>ost T am now in, thougli the object of must people^s views 
and desires, was in some degree inflicted upon ino; and a certain coh- 
vurreuce of circumstances obliged me to engage in it. Bnt I feel tliat 
to go through with it recpiires more strength 4»f body and mind than I 
have: were you three or four years older, yf»u should share in my 
trouble, and I would have taken yon into my othco; but I hope you 
will employ those three or four years so well, as to moke yourself capa-« 
ble of being of n«e to me, if T should continue in it so long.. The read¬ 
ing, writing, and si)cn1cing the modern liingunges correctly; the know¬ 
ledge of the laws of nntions, and the particular constitution of the 
empire; of liistory, geography, and chronology, are absolutely necessary 
to this businosv, for w'hieh 1 have nlw'uys intended you. Witli thes^ 
qualifications you may very possibly be my successor, though not my 
immediate one. 

J hope you employ your whole time, w'hich few fieoplo do; and that 
you put every iivunent to pn)flt of some kind or other. I call company, 
walking, riding. &c , employing one's time, and, upon proper o::casions, 
very usefully; but what I cannot forgive in any body is sauntering, ana 
fining nothing ut all, with a thing so precious as time, and so irrccover- 
al>le when lost. 

Are you acquainted with any ladies at Lausanne ? and do you behave 
yourself with i^olitcncss enongli to make them desire your company? 

I must finish: God bless you 1 


LETTER CXVII. 

London, February 24, O. /R, 1747. 

Sj 3 : In firdor tliat we may, reciprocally, keep up our French, which, 
for want of practice, we might forget, joii Avill permit me to have the 
honour of assuring you of my r»>specr.s in that language; and be so good 
to answer me in the same. Not that I iim apprehensive of your for- 
gfdting to spe.ak French: since it is [>rubal>]e timt twt>-thirds of your 
laily prattle is in tli.at language; .and hccaiise, if \ou leave off writing 
French, you in.ay perhaps neglect tlial grammnticfd purity, anti accurate 
orthography, W'liicli, in other languages, 3’on eAcel in; and n*ally, even 
in French, it is better to wri;e well than ill. II<jwever, as tliia is a lan- 
gnage very proper for sprightly, gay subjects, I bli.all coiitbrm to tlmt, 
and reserve those wliich an* serious for Engli.sh. I bhall not therefore 
mention to .you, at present, your Greek or Latin, your study of the Law 
of Nature, or the Law of Nations, tlie Rights of People, or of Indi¬ 
viduals ; but rather discu.sB tlie subject of your Ainusernenta and Plear 
sures; for, to say tiie truth, one must have some. May I be permitted 
to inquire ot what nature yours ai'e? Do they consist in little com 
CDC'vial fday at cards in good company ? arc they little agreeable sup¬ 
pers, nt which cheerfulness and decency are iiinted ? or, do you paj 
court to some fair one, who requires such attentions as may bo of use 
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in oonlrii>urm{? to ycu? Make mo your con6dant upon tiiis su!y» 

ject; you slmll not iiiid a hevere censor: on tlit uontrory, I wish to 
obtain the uiii|il(>ytnent of minister to your pleaycree: I will point thera 
out, and even contribute to them. 

'Many young jiuople adopt pleasures, for which tli^ have not the least 
taste, only because they are called by that ratne. They often mistake 
so totjilly, as to iiiiagiiie that dc‘bancIio>‘y is pleasure. Vou must allow 
that drunkenue8.H, wliich is equally destructive to body and mind, is a 
fine pleasure. Gaming, that draws you into a thousand sorapes, leaves 
vou penniless, and gives you the air and manners of an outrageous 
iiiadinan, is another must ex(piisite nleasure; is it not? As to running 
after women, the consequences of tnut aro only the loss of one's 
nose, the total de. Iructiun of health, and, not unfrequeutly, the being run 
tliroiigh the body. 

These, you see, are all trilles; yet this is the catalogue of pleasures 
of most of those young peoji! •, who, never rcflcctiiig themselves, adopt, 
indiscriminately, what oLiki> chtio^e to call by tJic seducing name of 
])leasure. 1 am tiiorouglily [>ei-suad^<l you will niit full into such errors; 
and that, in the cJi<n< e of yoiir mu -ements, you w'ill be directed by 
reason, and a discerning toxte. The true pleasures of a gontloman are, 
those of the tutde, but within the bound of moderation ; good company, 
that is to say, people of merit; moderate phi}', whi>'h uiuuses, withonr 
any interested views ; aud sprightly gallant convertatious witli women 
of fasliion and 

These are the real ]dca‘<ures of a gentleman; which occ-usion neither 
siokiicss, ^I^aIuc, nor rcpeiitimcc. ^VJiatever exceeds lliom, becomes low 
vice, l)i*urfil passion, debtiiiclicfy, and insanity of iniiul; all of which, 
far from giving satisfaction, bring on dishonour and disgrace. Adieu. 


LETTER OXVIII. 


LosnoK, March 6, O S. 1747. 

Dsa.r Boy : TThatever you do, will always affect -...e, very sensibly, 
one way or another; and 1 atn now most agreeably affected, by two 
letters, which 1 have lately seen from Lausanne, upon youi subject; the 
one from Madame St. Germain, tlie other fr«ini Monsieur Pamp-guy: 
they hotli give so good an cccount of you, that I tfa<iti<rht myself obliged, 
in justice both to them and .to you, to lot you know it. Those who 
deserve a good ciiaracter, ought U) have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have it., botli as a reward and as an encouragement. They write, 
that you are not only dicrotte^ but tolerably well-bred; and that the 
English crust of awkwanl baxlifuluess, shyness, and rouglmoss (of which, 
by the bye, you had your share) i.s pretty well rubbed off. I am most 
heartily glad of it; for, as 1 have often told you, tluwo lft‘«-»er talents, of 
nil engaging, insinuating manner, an easy good-breeding, a genteel 
bchavimir and address, are of infinitely more advantage than they ore 
generally tlioiight to be, especially here in England. Virtue and learning, 
like gold, have their intrinsic value: but if they are not poliuhtMl, they 
oert^nly lose a great deal of their lustre; and even polished brass wiii 
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{M 08 npon m($re people than rough gold. Wliat a nnniber of ains does 
the eheerAil easy good-breeding of the French fre{|uently cover ? Many 
of tliem want common sense, many more common learnini^; but, in' 
general, they make up so much by their manner, lor those detects, tliut 
ftetiuently they pass undi >covercd. I have often said, and do thi.ik, 
that a Frcnchmao, who, wiih a fund of virtue, learning and good sense, 
has the manners and g«jod of his country, is the perfection of 

human nature. This perfectioji you may, if you ]>lejise, and I liojje you 
widl arrive at. You kintw wliAt virriie is: jon jiiay have it if you 
wih; it is in every mau> power; and miserable is the man who hoa it 
not. Good sense, God hits given jou. Learning you already pu^sc^s 
enough ot\ to have, in a reasonablo time, all that a iiniii need have. 
With tins, you tire t) »*oAvn out early into the wtu’ld, where it will he 
your own fault if yoi» do not acquire all tJie other nccouipHbhnicnts 
necessary to coinph**''* and adorn y<*nr eharacter. You will do well tf0 
make you complnnenN U> Madanie Sf. Gennain and Atou^iou^ Pam- 
pigny; and tell tliuin, how seiisihlc you urc of their prirti.ilit^ to you, in 
the advantageous testimoiileo wliicii, you are iufortited, they ha\'e given 
of iHiu here. 

Adieu. Oontinno to deserve such testimonies; and then you will not 
only dcrerve, but cujoy my truest alibetiuu. 


LETTETt CXIX. 

Lciddon itui'ch 27, O. S. 1747. 

Dsas Ih'V : Pleasure is the rock which most y(*img ])eople split upon: 
they launcl. out with crow'ded sails in ol il, hut witlamt a com¬ 
pass to direct their course, or reason suliicient to •'tcer tlie vessel; for 
W'ant of which, pain and shame, instead of phasure, arc the return^ of 
their voyage. I)o not think tJiat 1 mean to snarl at plousure, like a 
Stoic, or to preach against it, like a parson ; no, I mean t(.> point it out, 
nnd recommend it to you, like an Epicuiean: I wish you a great deal; 
and my only view is to liiiider you from mistaking it. 

The chanicter which most young men tirst aim at is, that of a man of 
pleasure; bnt tliey gonernlly take it upon trust; and instc.'id of consul t- 
' ing their own taste ami inclinations, they blindly ado]»t wliatcver those 
with whom they chiefly converse, are pleased to cull by flic name of 
pleasure; and a man of pleasure^ in the vulgar aecciitation of that 
phrase, means only, a beastly drunkard, an abandoned winirc-mastor, 
and a prolligato sw’earor and >.iirser. As it may be of use to you, I am 
not unwilling, tltongh at tl.o smtho time iisiniiried, fo own, that the vices 
of my youth proceeded much more from my silly resolution of being, 
what I heard called a man of doasure, than li*om rny own iiiclinatious. 
I always naturally hated drinking; and yet I have often drunk, with 
disgast at the time, attended by great sickness the neat day, only 
bwaose 1 then considered drinking as a uei« s--rtry •lualiheatiou for a fine 
gentleman, and a man rf pleosui-e. 

Thosamo os to gaming. 1 did not want money, and cousefjuenUy 
hf(d no oocaaion to play for it; but I thought iday another neoessarj 
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ingredient in the oompo!»ition of a man of pioafiure, and acoorclingly 1 
jiliinged into it without desire, at first; Bacriti>'«d a tlionsand real plea¬ 
sures to it; iincl made myself solidly uneasy hj* it, for thirty the best 
years of my life. 

I was oven absurd enougli, for a little while, to swear, by way of 
adorning niid co)ii|detiog the shining charncter which 1 aifcctotl; hut 
this t<>]ly I soon laid aside, upon iiiiding hotli the guilt aud the inde¬ 
cency of it. 

Thus seduced by fashion, and blindly adopting nominal pleasures, 1 
lost real ones; and my fortune impniretl, ami my cogstitutionshattered, 
are, 1 must confess.* tbe just puiiisiimeiit of ijiy errors. 

Take warning then by tbciu: cliooso your pleiu'^^ros fur yourself, aud 
do not let them be iin])Oscd iipuit you. Follow iiiit’ire and not fasldou: 
welgli the present enjoyment of y^our pleasures agu;ia»t the necessary con* 
%e<pieuceH of them, and thc.ii let your own comuiou sense determine 
your choice. 

Were 1 tf> hegin the world again, w'ith the experience which I *u)w 
have of it, I would lead a life of ri...', not of imaginary pleasures. I 
would enjoy tim idcji- ire.s of the Uibki, and of wine; but stop short of 
tlio pains inseparably annexed to an excess of citlier. 1 would not, at 
twenty y’ears, be a pivucliiug missionary of abslemiousiioss and sobriety; 
and 1 should let other fx^ople do as they would, without formally' and 
sententiously rebuking them for it; but I would Ije most firmly resolved 
U(Nt to destroy my own tiiculties and cotistiliitiiui; in coinplaisaiico to 
tho.so who have m> regard to their own. 1 would l>lay to give me plea- 
Biiro, but not to give me pain ; tb.at i.*-, J would play’ for trillos, in mixed 
comj>aniea, to amuse rny&elf, and conform to custom; but I would take 
care not to venture tor sums; wliicii, if I won, I shoiiUl nfit bo tlio 
bettor for; but, if I lost, sliould bo under a difficulty to pay : and when 
paid, w'ould oblige me to retreiicli in several other articles. Nut to 
meiiLion tiio (puirrels wliich deep play commonly occ;vsions 

I would pass home of my time in reading, and the rest in the com¬ 
pany of jieople of sense and learning, and ciiietiy those above luc; and 
•1 wuidd froiinent the mixed companies of men and women of fashion, 
which, though often frivolous, yet they uut)eud and refrcr>!i the mind, 
not uselessly’, because they certainly pofioh and soften the iiianuers. 

Tiie^e would he my jdcasiires and aiuuseincutK il I were to h.e the 
last thirty years over again; they are ratimial oic., and, moreover, I 
will tell you, they are really the fashionable iMies; t«.r the others are not, 
in truth,'the pleasures of what I cjill peoido of tashiun, but of those 
who only call themselves so. Does good oompory care to have a man 
reeling drunk among them ? Or to see auiiih^r tearing his hair, and 
blavidiemiug, for having lo.-t, at play, more t.hoii he is able to pay ? Or 
a whore-master with lialf a nO'>e, and cripuhii >•> coarse and infamous 
debauchery ? N ; those who practise, and riiucii mure those who brag 
<of them, make no part of good company; mid are most unwillingly, if 
ever, admitted into it. A real inan of fasiiion and pleasures observes 
decency ; at least neither borrows mir affects vi«*«»- ; and if he unfortu¬ 
nately has ary, lie gratifies them with choice, delicacy, and secrecy. 

I have nut mentioned the pleasures of the mind, (which are the solid 
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Utd-perxBAnent ones,) because tliey do not come under the head of what 
people ooniinonly call pleasures; which they seem to confine to the 
senses. The pleasure of virtue, of charity, and of learning, is true 
and lasting plearnre; with which I hope you will bo well and long 
sequainteoL Adk-ul 


LETTER CXX. 


LOHDOH, AprU 8, O. A 1T4T. 

Dh\b Bot : If I am rightly informed, I ara now writiug to a fina 
gentleman, iti a scarlet coat laced with gold, a brocade waistcoat, and 
all other suitable ornaments. The natural jiartiality of every author 
for his own works makes me very glad to hear, that Mr. llarte has 
thought this last edition of mine worth so fine a binding; and, as ho 
has bound it in red, and giit it upon the back, 1 hope ho will take ctffe 
that it shall be lettered tqo. A showish binding attracts the eyes, and 
engoges the attention of everybody; but with ^his difforcnco, tliat 
women, and men who are like women, mind the binding more than 
the book; whereas men of sense and learning immediately examine the 
inside; and if they find that it does not answer the finery on the out¬ 
side, they throw it liy with the *gi-eater indignation and contouipt. 1 
liope that, when this edition of my works shall he opened and read, tho 
l>est judges will find cunoection, consistency, solidity, and spirit in it. 
Mr. llarte may reeetieere and emendarej as much as be idcases; but it 
will be bi little purpose, if you do not co-operate with him. The work 
will be imperfect. 

I thank you for your last information of our success in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and you say very rightly, that a secretary of state ought to bo well 
informed. I liope, therefore, yon will take oai*o that T shall. Yon are 
near tho bu>y soone in l^ly; and I doubt not but t])at., by frequently 
looking at ilio map, yon have all that theatre of the war very perfect in 
yonr mind. 

I like yonr account of the salt-works ; which shows tliat you gave 
some attention while yon were seeing them. But notwitfisteiidiiig that, 
by your account, the Swiss salt is (I dare say) very good, yet I am apt 
to suspect that it falls a little short of the true Attic s.*iit in whicli there 
was a peculiar quickness and delicacy. That same Attic Milt seasoned 
almost all Gretce, except Boeotia; and a great deal of it was exported 
afterwards to Rome, whore it was counterfeited )>y a c^nnposition called 
Urbanity, which in some time was brought to very near the perfection of 
the original Attic salt. The more joii are powdered with these two 
kinds of salt, tho better you w'ill keep, and the more you will Im 
relished. 

Adieu ( My oomplimento to Mr. Harte and Mr. Eliot. 
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LETTER OXXI. 

LftMMlTy Ap*>U 14, O. B. It4f. 

■ 

Drab Rot : If you* foel hjJf the pleiunro from the conHcionsness of 
doiuK well, tliftt I (It) Ironj the informations I have lately ivrei ved in your 
favour from Mr. llarte, 1 shall have little occasion to exhort or admonish 
you any more lo do what your own satisfaction and self-love will sulii- 
cieutly prompt you to. Mr. Harto tells mo that you attend, that yon 
apply to your studips; and that, beginning to understand, you begin to 
taste tliinn. This pleasure wdll increase, and keep pace with your atten¬ 
tion ; HO that the balance will be greatly to your advantage. You may 
ruuieinber, that 1 have nlvrays earnestly recommended to you, to do 
what yon art; al>out, l>e that what it will; and to do nothing pIho at the 
sumo time. 'I>o not imagine, tlnit 1 mean, by this,*that you should 
attend to and plod at your bo )lr all day long; mr from it; I mean that 
yon should have your pleasures ton; and that you should attend to 
them for the time, as much os to your studi&s; and, if you. do not 
attend e.qually to both, you will neitljej* have irnpruveincut or satisfac¬ 
tion from cither. A iiiun is fit fur neither businoMS nor [>k'asiiro, who 
either cannot, or does uot, coimnand and direct l.is attention to the 
present object, and, in some degree,- banish for tliat time, all other 
objects from his thoughts. If at a ball, a siipt)or, or a p.irty of pleasure, 
a man were to >e scflviiig, in bis own mind, a problci i in Euclid, he 
would be a very bad companion, and make a very poor figure in that 
company; or if, in studying u ])roblom in his closet, lio were to think 
of a minuet, I am apt to believe th.at he would make a very i)oor mathe- 
matioiau. There is time emmgh for uveiything, in the course of the 
day, if yon do but one thing at once; but there is not time enough in 
the year, if you will do two things at a time. The Pensionary dc Witt, 
who was torn to pieces iu tlio year 1072, did the whole business of the 
Kopnblic, and yet had time left to go to assemhlies in the evening, and 
sup in company. Jicing asked how ho could posribly find time to go 
through so much business, and yet amuse himself in the evenings os 
lie did, ha answered, there was notliing so easy; for that it was only 
doing Olio thing at a time, and never putting off a’:y iliiiig till to>monx>iv 
that could be done to-duy. This steady and undissipated attention to 
one object, is a sure mark of a superior genius; os In-rry, bustle, and 
agitation, arc the never-failing symptoms of a we^ and frivolous mind. 
When you read Horace, attend to tlio justness of Itis thoughts, the 
happiness of his diction, and the beauty of his poetry; and do not 
think of PutTcndorf de Uomim at Cive; and, when you are reading 
pQlVendorf, do not think of Madame de St. Germain; nor of Pufien- 
dorf, wlieu you are talking to Madame de St. Germain. 

Ml*, llarte informs me, that he lias reimbursed you of part of your 
tosses ip Germany; and I consent to his reimbarsihg you of the w'hole, 
new Unit 1 know you deserve it. I shall grudge you aothiug, nor shall 
you want anything that you dtjsiro, provided you deserve it; so that 
you see, it is* in your own power to have whatever you ple^. 

There is a little book which you read here with Monsieur Godero^ 
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«ntitled» Mani^re de himpenser dana Us Ouvrages d'Sspriit written by 
P&ro Bonbours. I wish you would road this book again at your leisure 
hours; for it will not only divert you, but likewiso form your taste, and 
give you a just manner of tliiiikiug. Adieu 1 


LETTER CXXII. 

liOSDOX, Juna 30, O. S. 1747. 

Dear I was oxtremoly pleased with the nocount which you 
gave mo in your last, of the civilities that you nicoived in your Swiss 
progress; and I have written, by this post, to Mr. Burnnby, and to the 
Aooyer, to thank them for their parts. If the attention you met with 
pleased you, as I daro say It did, you will, I hope, draw this general 
conclusion from it, That attentiou and civility please all those to whom 
they are paid; and that you will please others in proportion us you aro 
attentive and civil to them. 

Bishop Burnet h.M wrote his travels through Switzerland ; and Mr. 
Stanyan, fmm a long residence there has written the best tutcount, yet 
extant, of tlie Tliirtocn Cantons; but those bemks will be read no more, 
I presume, after you shall have published your account of that country. 
1 nope you will mvoiir me with one of the first copies. To 1>o serious: 
though I do not desiro that you should immediately turn author, and 
oblige the world with your travels; yet, wherever you go, I would have 
you as curious and inquisitive as if you did intend to write them. I do 
not mean that you should give yourself so much trouble, to know tho 
number of houses, inhabitants, sign-posts, and tomb-stones, of every 
town that you go through ; but that you should inform yourself, as wmfl 
as your sta^ will permit you, whether tho town is free, or to whom it 
belongs, or in what tnannor: whether it lias any jieculiar privileges or 
customs; what trade or manutucturos; ami such other particulars as 
people of sense desire to know. And there would bo no manner of 
harm, if you wero to take meinoranduius of such tliiugs in a paper 
book to help your memory. Thu only way of knowing all these thiugs, 
is, to keep the best company, who can best inform you of them. 

I out jiHt now called away; so good night. 


LETTER OXXni. 

' Lojidos, 20, O, A 1T47. 

DkabBot: In your MaminVs letter, which goes hero inclosed, you 
will find one from my sister, to thank you for the Arquebusade water 
which you sent her; and which she takes very kindly. She would not 
ihew mo her letter to you ; but told me, that it contained good wishes 
and good advice; and, as 1 know sJio will shew your letter in answer to 
hors, I send you hero inclosed the dranglit of the letter which I would 
have yon write to her. 1 hope you will not be offended at my offering 
you ray assistance upon this oecasioN because, I preMUiue, that as ye^ 
you are not much iiscd to write to ladies. A propos of letter-writing * 
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the beet niodelg that ;^oa cau form yourself ^on ore, Cicero. Canlfnei 
d'Octeet, Madame Sevigu4, and Oonite Bassy iMhutin. Cicoroe Epistles 
to Atticus, and to Iih familiar friends, are the best examples that yon 
can imitate, in the friendly and the familiar style. The simplicity and 
the oloamess of Ganlinal d'Ossat's letters shew how letters of business 
ought to be written ; no affected turns, no attempts at wit, obscure oi 
perplex his matter; which is always plainly and clearly stateil, as bnsi- 
Doss always should be. For gay and amusing letters, tor enjovjement 
and hadinaye^ there are none that equal Ouinte liussy's and Madame 
Btivignd’s. They are so natural, that they seem to be the extempore 
cotiversations of two iieople of wit, rather than loiters which are 
commonly studied, tJiough they ought not to be so. [ would odvist 
you to let that book be one in your itinerant library; it will botl 
amuse and inform yon. 

I have not time to add any more now; so good night. 


LETTER OXXIV. 


Losdos, «r«V 80, 0. S. 1741 

DxaB Dot: It is now four post]s since I have received any letter, 
either from you or from Mr. Ilarte. I impute thiiy to the rapidity of 
your travels throngii Switzerland*, which I 8upi>osc are by this time 
finished. 

You will have found by my late letters, both to jon and Mr. Ilarte, 
that you arc to be at Loipsig by next Michaelmas; where you will be 
lodged in the honso of Professor Moscow, and boarded in the iieigh> 
hourhood of it, with some young men of fashion. Tlie professor will 
read you lectures upon Grotias de Jure lielli et Pucie^ the Institutee oj 
JiiHiniun, and the Jus Publicum Imperii; which I expect that you 
shall not only' hear, but nttoiul to. and retaiu. I also expect, that yoE 
tnako yourself perfectly master of the German language; which you 
may very soon do there, if you please. I give you fair woruing, that 
at Leipsig 1 shall have au hundred invisible spies about you; and shall 
bo exactly informed of everything tJiat y'on do, and of almost every- 
tliing that you say'. 1 hope that, oi consequence of those nifuuto infor- 
iiiatioD.s, I may bo able t»j s/n^ of you, what Velleius Paterculus * iys of 
Bcipio; that in Ins whole li^ nihil non Imidanduju autduU^ nvt fecit, 
aut eensit. There is a great doal of good company in Leipsig, wtiioh I 
would have you frequent in the evenings, when the studies of the day 
are over. IMiere is likewise a kind of court kept there, by a Duchess 
Dowager of Oourlaud; at which you should get introduced. The King 
of Poland and his Oourt go likewise to the lair at locipsig twice a year; 
and I shall write to Sir. Charles Williams, the king’s minister there, to 
have you presented, and introduced into good company. But I must 
reiuinn you, at the same time, that it will be to a very little purpose 
for ytu: to fteqaent good company, if you do not oonfonn tb, and learn 
their manners; if yon are not attentive to please, and well bred, with 
the OBsliiess of a man of fashion. As yon must attend to your niannem, 
so yon mo^t not neglect your person; but take care to be veiy clean* 
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wtfl dresMd, and genteel; to have no disagreeable attitudes, nor awk- 
ivatd tricks; which many people use themselves to, and then cannot 
leave them off. Do you taae care to keep yonr teeth verv dean, by 
washing them constantly every morning, and after every meal ? This is 
very necessary, both to preserve yonr teeth a great while, and to save 
you a great ded of pain. Mine have plagued me long, and are now 
tailing out, merely from want of care when I was your age. Do you 
dress well, and not too ivcll ? Do yon consider your air and manner of 
presenting yourself enough, and not too much ? Neither negligent nor 
stiff? All those tilings deserve a degree of care, a socoiubrate attouUou; 
they ipvc an additional lustre to real merit. My Lord Bacon sa^^s, that 
a pfeasiiig figure is a pcri>etual letter of rccominoudatiou. It is cer^ 
tainly an ngrcoablc forerunner of merit, and smoothes tlio way for it. 

lieniember that I shall see you at Hanover next summer, and shall 
expect perfection; wliich if 1 do not meet witli, or at least something 
very near it, you and I shall n«»t bo very well together. I shall dissect 
and analyse you witli a microscope; so tliat I shaU discover the least 
speck or blomisli. This is fur warning; therefore take your measures 
accordingly. Yours. 


LETTER OXXV. 


Lohdom, Aucuti 2i,O.S. 174T. 

Dxab Bot: I reckon that this letter lias but a Imro chanco of finding 
you at Lfiusauiic; but I was resolved to risk it, as it is tlio last that I 
shall write to you till you are settled at Leipsig. I sent yen by the last 
post, under cover to Mi*, liarto, a letter ot rccuniinendation to one of 
tlio first people at Miiuicli; winch yon will take care to present to him 
in the polite^t manner; he will certainly have you presented to the 
electoral family; and 1 hope you wdll go tliroiigli that ceremony with 
groat resxicct, good breeding, and ease. As this is the first court that 
ever you will have been at, take care to iiilbrin j'ourself if there lie any 
particular customs or forms to be observed, that you may not commit 
any mistake. At Vienna men alw'ays make courtesies, instead of bows, 
to the emperor, in France nobody bows at all to die king; nor kisses 
his hand; but in Spain and England, bows are made, and Imiuls are 
kissed. Thus every court lias some peculiarity or other, of which those 
who go to them ought previously to inform themselves, to avoid blun¬ 
ders and awkwardnesses. 

1 have not time to say an} more now, than to wish you a good iour- 
ney to Leipsig; and great attention, both there and in going there 
Adieu, 


LETTER OXXVI. 

LomoM, BefUnAtir 91, 0.8. 17#r, 

ViAX Rot : I received, by the last post, your Icitter of the 8th, N. S., 
sud I do not wonder that you are surprleeil at the credulity and sapep* 
•titioD of the Papists at Einsiedlen, and at their absurd stories of their 
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chapel. But remember^ at tlie same ifnie, that errors and roietakefly 
however gross, in mutters of opinion, if tliey are sine rc, are to be 
pitied, but not puiii»}ieil nor laughed at. The blindness cf tlie under¬ 
standing is os iiiuoli to be pitied, os the blindness of the eye; and there 
is noitlior jest nor guilt in a man's losing iiis way in either case. 
Charity bids us set liiin right if we can, by arguments and persnasions; 
but charity, at the saino time, forbids, either to piiiish or ridicule his 
misfortune. Eveiy man’s reason is, and must be, his guide; and I may 
08 well expect that every man should be of my size and coinph xion. as 
that he stiuuld reason just ns 1 do. Every man seeks tor triitli; but 
(}od only knows who has found it. It is, therefore, as unjust tr» perse¬ 
cute, as it is absurd to ridicule, pcoi>lo for those several opinions, which 
they cannot help entertaining upon the conviction of their reason. It 
is the man who tells, or wIju acts a lie, that is guilty, and not he who 
iiouestly and sincerely believes the lie. 1 really know nottiiug more 
criminal, more moan, and more ridiculous than lying. It is tlie produc¬ 
tion either of malice, ooivaniice, or vanity; and generally misses of its 
aim in every one of tlicse views; for L» s are always detected sooner or 
later. If 1 tell a molieioiis lie, in unh'i to alleut any man’s fortune or 
character, 1 may indeed injure him fur some time; but 1 sliull he sure 
to l>e the greatest sullerer myself at lost; for, as soon as ever 1 am 
detected, (and detected I most certainly shall he,) I am blasted for tJio 
infamous attempt; and whatever is said ofterwards, to the disadvantage 
of that person, lioAvever true, passes fur calumny. If I lie, or e<iuivo- 
cate, (for it is the same thing,) in order to excuse myfjelf for soinctiiiug 
that I )iav€4 said or done, and to avoid the danger and the ^hnme that 1 
apprehend fi*om it, 1 di'jcover at unco niy fear as well as my falsohopd; 
and only increase, instead of avoiding, the danger and the shame; I 
show myself to ho the lowest and the incancbt of mankind, and am sure 
to be always treated as sucli. Fear, instead of avoiding, invites danger; 
for coueoaled eoivards will insult known ones. If one has had theiuis- 
fortuuoto he in the wrong, tli^re is something noble in Iraiikly owning 
it; it is the only way of atoning for it, and the only way of being for¬ 
given. Eijuivucuting, evading, sliufUing, in order to remove a present 
clanger or inconvenieticy, is soinetljing so mean, and betr.H\ s so much 
fear, tliat whoever practises them always deserves to be, aiul often will 
be kicked. There is another sort of lies, inulTensive enough in 
solves, but wonderfully ridiculous; I mean those lies which a mistaken 
vanity suggests, that defeat tlio'vory end for which tbe 3 ' are calculated, 
and teniiiiiato in tlie humiliation and confusion of their author, who is 
sure to ho detected. These are chiefly narrative add historical lies, all 
intended to do infinite honour to tlioir author. Ho is always the hero 
his own romances; ho has been in dangers from which nobody but him¬ 
self ever escaped; he has scon with his own ey^os, whatever other people 
have heard or road of: he has had more donnegjbrtunes than ever be 
knew women; and bos ridden more miles post in one day, than ever 
courier ^veiit in two. lie is soon discovered, and as sc'm becomes the 
object of universal contempt aud ridicule, liemember, Uien, as long ss 
you live, that nothing but strict truth can carry you tlirongh the world, 
w«ib sitJber your consmence or ycur honour unwouiided. It is not only 
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your duty, bnt your interest: •as a proof of which you may always 
observe, that the greatest fools are tlie greatest liars. For my own 
part, 1 judge of every man's truth by Ids degree of nudci’standiug. 

This letter will, 1 suppose, find you at Leipsig; Avhero I expect and 
require from you attention and accuracy, in ^)lh which you have 
hitherto been very deficient. Beiiieinbcr that I sliall see you in the 
summer; shall exatuine yt^n most narrowly; and will never forget nor 
forgive tliose faults, which it has been in your own jjow'cr to prevent or 
cure; and be assured that I have many eyes upon yw at Loipsig^ 
besides Mr. llarte's. Adieu! 


IJITTEIi OXXVII. 


Lohmm, Oddb^r 3, 0.8. ITiT. 

Dbar I Jot ; By your letter of the 18th past, N. S., 1 find that you 
are a tolerably good landscape paiutor, and can ]»roseiittlie sovc'ral views 
of Swit7,crbuul to tlio curious. I am very glad of it, as it is a proof of 
some attention; but I hope y^ou will bo as good a }iortrait painter, 
which is a much more noble science. By portraits, you will easily 
judge, that 1 do not mean the outlines and the colouring of tlie human 
figure; hut the insido of the heart and mind of man. This science 
roquiros more attention, observation, and penetration, than the otlier; 
as indeed it isi infinitely more useful. Searcii, therefore, with the greatest 
c^ire, into the cliaractors of those whom you converse witli; endeavour to 
discover their jirodominant pnssioiiH, their jirevailing weaknesses, tlieir 
vanities, their lollies, and their liumours, with all tlie right aivJ wrong, wise 
and silly springs of human actions, which make such inconsistent and 
whimsical beings of us rational creatures. A nuiderate share of penetration, 
w’ith groat attention, will infallibly make these necessary discoveries. This 
is tlie true knowledge of the world; and the world is a country which 
nobody ever y'ot knew by description ; one must travel through it one's 
self to he scqnainted witli it. The scholar, who in the du-tof his closet 
calks or writes of the world, knows no more of it, than that orator did 
of war, who judiciously endeavored to iiistniot Hannibal in it. Courts 
and .^.nrnps are the only places to learn the world in. There aloiio all kinds 
of chnrncteiN resorc, and human nature is seen in all the various shapea 
and inodes, which education, custom, and habit give it; Avhereas, in all 
other places, one looal mode generally prevails, ami producing a seem¬ 
ing thougli nut a real saineiuus of character. For example, one gcuerol 
mo<)e distinguishes an univeisity, another a trading town, ii third asea- 
]K)rt town, and so on; whereas, at a capital, where the Prince or the 
tijpreme Power resides, some of all these various modes are to be seen, 
Aud seen in action too, exeitiiig their utmost skill in pursuit of tlieir 
several olfjects. llnnian nature is the same all over the world; but its 
operations are so varied by education and habit, that one must see it in 
all its dresses in order to be intimately a^-quainted with it. Tlie pas- 
rion of ambition, tor instance, is the same in a courtier, a soldier, or an 
ecclesiastic; bu^ from their different educations and habits, they will 
take very different methods to gratify it. Civility, which is a disposi- 
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tion to .accommotlAie and obli^ otLcrsfls ensentially the same in every 
country; but good>brecding, aa it la called, which is the manner of 
exerting that diapoMtion, is different iu almost every country, and merely 
local; and every man of sense imitates and conforms to that local good- 
breeding of the place which he is at. A conformity and flexibility of 
manners is necessary in the course of the world; that is, with regard to all 
things whicli .are not wrong in themselves. The vermtile ingenium is 
the ino.st useful of all.^ It can turn it’self instantly from one object to ano¬ 
ther, assuming the proper manner for each. Jt can bo serious witli the 
grave, cheerful M'ith tlie gay, and trifling with thofrivolous. Endcavonr 
by all ineuuH, to acquire this talent, for it is a very great one. 

As I hardly k"ow anything more useful, than to see, from time to 
time, pictures of one's self drawn by diifercut hands, I send you here a 
sketch of yourself^ drawn at Lausanne, wliilo yon were there, and sent 
.-ver hero by a person who bttle thought that it Avould over tall into 
my hands: and indeed it wits by tlie greatest accident in the world that 
it did. 


LETTER OAXVIII. 


Loidoh, October 9, o. S. 174T. 

Dear Hot: People of your age have, commonly, an unguarded 
frankness about them; whicli makes them the easy prey and bubbles 
of the artful and tlie exi>erienced; they look upon every knave or lb(d, 
who tells them that he is their friend, to be be really so; and pay that 
profession of simulated friendsliip, with an indiscreet and niibonnded 
confidence, always to their Jo.ss, often to their ruin. Reware, therefore, 
now that you are coming into the world, of these i>roffered friendships. 
Receive them with great civility, but wifli great incredulity too; and 
pay tlieiii with coiiipliinonts, but not with confidence. Do not let your 
vanity and self-love make you suppose that people become your friends 
at first sight, or even upon a short acquaintance. Real friendship is a 
slow grower: and never thrives unless ingratled upon a stock of known 
and reciprocal merit. There is another kind of nominal friendshij) 
among young people, which is warm for the time, but by good luck, of 
short duration. This friendship is hiutily prodiicc<l, by tiieir being acci' 
dently thrown together, aud pursuing the course of riot and debun Iiery. 
A fine friendship, truly; and w;ell cemented by druukciiness and lewdness. 
It should rather be cfuled a conspiracy against morals and good iiiAnners, 
and be punished os such by the civil magistrate. However, they have 
tijo impudence and fSoIly to call this coiif^eracy a friendship. They lend 
one another money, for bad purposes; they engage in quarrels, ofiensive 
aud defensive, for their accomplices; they ^ one another all tlie/ 
know, and often more too, when, of a sudden, aome^ accident db>perse» 
tliem, and they tliiiik no more of each oUier, unless it be to betray and 
laugh at their imprudent confidence. Remember to make a great difibr- 
eoce between companions and friends; for a very o'^mplaisant and agree¬ 
able oompauion may, and often does, prove a very improper and a very 
dangerous friend. People will, in a great degree, and not without reason 
bnn their opinion of you, upolll that which tliey have of your f*:ends; 
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and there is a Spanish proverb, which says very jnatlj, TiiUmBvohowm 
Ue» •‘tith and 1 will teU you who you are. One maj fairly suppose, that 
the man who makes a knave or a fool his fnenJ, has something very 
bad to do or to conceal. But, at the same time that you carefally 
decline tlie friendship of knaves and fools, if it can bo called friendship, 
there is no occasion to make either of them your enemies, wantonly and 
unprovoked; for they arc numerous bodies: and 1 would rather choose 
a secure neutrality, than alliance, or war with either of them. Yon may 
be a declared enemy to their vices and follies, without being marked 
out by them as a pereonal one. Their enmity is the next dangerous 
tiling to tht'ir friendship. Have a real reserve with most every body: 
and have a mnig reserve witli almost nobody; for it is very dis¬ 
agreeable to seem reserved, and very dangerous not to bo so. Few 
people find the true medium; many are ridiculously mysterious and 
reserved uj»on f rifles; and many imprudently communicative of all they 
know. 

The next thing to the choice of your friends, i/a the choice of yonr' 
company, £rldci^^ or, ns much as you can, to keep company with people 
abuvo you: there you rise, as much as y’ou sink witli people below you; 
for (as 1 have mentioned before) you are whatever the company you 
keep is. I>o not mi strike, when 1 say company above you, and think 
that I mean witli ru-rnrd to tlieir birth: that is the least consideration: 
but I mean with regard to their merit, and the light in which the world 
considers them. 

There are two sorts >f good company; one, which is called the boau 
monde, and consists of the jicople who have the lend in courts, and in 
the gay pnrts of life; the other con.sists of those who m'o distinguished 
by some poonliur merit, or who excell in some particular and valuable 
art or science. For my own part, I used to think myself in company 
as much above me, wlien 1 was with Mr. Addison and Mr. Pope, as if 
I had been with all the princes in Europe. Wiiat I mean by low com¬ 
pany, wliicb should by all me.ans be avoided, is the company of Uiose, 
who,absolutely insignificant and contemptible in tlieiiiselves, think they 
are honoured by lieiiig in your company, and who flatter every \ ice and 
every folly you have, in order to engage you to converse with them. 
The pride of being the first of the company is but too common; but it 
is very silly, and very jirejudicial. Ifuthing in the world lets down a 
character I'uicker than that wrong turn. 

You may f'ossibly ask me, wlietlicr a man bos it always in his power' 
to get the bwt company ? and how ? 1 say. Yes. he hits, by deserving it; 
provided he is but in circun'stances which enable him to appear urion 
the footing of a gentleman. Merit and good-breeding will make their 
way every where. Knowledge will introduce him, and good-breeding 
wiu endear him to the best companies: for, os I have often told, yon, 
politeness and good-breeding are absolutely necessary to adorn any, or 
all other good qualities or talents. Without theiU^ no knowledge, no • 
perfection whatever, is seen in its best light. The scholar, without 
good-breeding, is a pedant; Hie philoMipher, a cynic; tlie soldier, a 
Piute; and every man disagreeable. 

T long to hear, from my several correspondents at Leipsig, of joiur 
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arrival there, and what impression yon make on them at first; for 1 
have Arguses, with an hundred eyes each, wlio will watuh you ner> 
rowly, an<l relate to me faithfully. My accounts will certainly be true; 
It depends upon you, entirely, of what kind they shall be. Adieu. 


LETTER OXXIX. 


LoirDOV, Oelober 16, A & 174T. 

Obab Hot : The art of pleasing is a very necessary one to possess; 
hot a very difficult one to acquire. It can hardly bo reduced to rules; 
and your own good sense and observation will teach you more of it than 
I can. Do as jon would be done by. is the surest method that I know 
f)f pleasing. Observe carefully what ploasiw yon in otliurs, and probably 
the sfiino thing in you will please others. If you are pleased with the 
complaisance and iittcMition v>f otJicrs to your Immonrs, your t.-istes, or 
your weaknesses, diqand upon it the same <*(inipljii'«aTiC 0 and attention, 
on your part to theirs, will eqnall} jih'ase them. Take the tone of the 
company that yon are in, .‘ind do not | retend te> give it; be serious, gay_ 
or even trifling, as you find the present himionr of the company; this 
is an attention duo from every indivkhml to the majority. D«> not tell 
stories in company; there is nothing more tedious and disi^p'ecahle; if 
by chance you know a very short story, and exrseedingly applicable to 
the present subject of coiivorsati^m, toil it in as tew words as possible; 
and even then, throw out that j'ou do not love hi tell stories; but that 
the shortness of it tempted you. Of all things, banish the egotism out 
of your conversation, and never tliink of entertaining people with your 
own personal concerns, or private affairs; tliongh they are interesting 
to you, they arc tedious and impertinent to every body else; besides 
that, one cannot keep one’s own jirivate affairs too secret. Whatever 
you think your own excellencies may bo, do not aftectedly display tiicm 
in company; nor labor, as many people do, to give that tain to the 
conversation, which may supply yon with an opportunity of exhibiting 
them. If they are real, they will infallioly be discovered, without your 
pointing them* out yourself, and with much Tn(*rc advantage. Never 
m.aintaia an argument with heat and clamour, though you think or know 
yourself to be in the right: hut give your opinion modestly aiui • ooUy, 
which is the only way to convince; and, if that does not do, try to 
change the conversation, by saying, with good humour, We sliall hardly 
convince one another, nor is it necessary that we should, so let us talk 
of something else.” 

Remember that there is a local propriety to be observed in all com* 
panies; and that what is extremely proper in one company, may be^ and 
ofteij is, highly improper in another. 

TIte jokes, the honmoU^ the little adventures, which may do vexy 
well in one company, will seem flat and tedious, when re].s.tcd in another. 
The particular characters, the habits, the cant of one company, may 

g ive merit to a word, or a gesture, which would have none at all If 
ivesteil of those accidental cironmstancos. Hero people very com.' 
monly err; and fond of somethiag that has entertained them in one com* 
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panj, uid in certain ciroomstances, repeat it with crnpI)a'«U in auolher, 
where it is either insipid, or, it may be, oliensivo, by being ill-timed or 
misplaced. Nay, they often do it with this silly preamble; ** I will tell 

f en an excellent thingor, 1 will tell you the best thing in the world.*’ 
his raises expectations, which^ wlieti absolutely disappointed, make tJie 
relator of this excellent thing look, very deservedly, lilce a tool. 

If you would particularly gain tiic ailbction and friendship of par* 
ticnlar people, whether men or women, endeavour to iiud out the pre* 
dominant excellency, if tho}' have one, and their prevailing weakness; 
which everybody has; and do justice to the one, and somothiiig more 
tlian jnstice to t}ie’i>ther. Men have various objects in which they may 
excel, or at least would be thought to excel; niul, though they tovo to 
hear justice done to them, where they know tliat they excel, yet they 
are most and best flattered upon tliose points whore they wish to excel, 
and yet are doubtful whether they do or not. As, tor example, Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was undoubtedly t)je ablest statesman of bis time, or 
perhaps of any other, had the idle vanity of being thgiight the best poet 
too; he envied the great Corneille his reputation, and ordered a criti¬ 
cism to be written upon the Cid. Those, therefore, who tiattcred skil- 
ftiUy, said little to liini of his abilities in Atate aflairs, or at least but 

and os it might naturally occur. But the incense which they 
gave him, the smoko of which they knew would turn his head in tlioir 
favour, was as a hel esprit nnd a poet. Why! Because he was sure of 
one excellency, and distrustful as to the other. You will easily discover 
every man’s prevailing vanity, by observing ixis favourite topic of (x>n* 
versatiou; for every man talks most of what Jio Inis must a inind to be 
thought to excel in. Touch him but there, and you touch him to the 
quick. Tlie Into Sir Robert Walpole (who was certainly an able man) 
was little open to flattery upon tliat bead; for he was in no doubt him- 
fKdf about it; but his prevailing weakness was, to be tlioiight to have a 
polite and happy turn to gallantry; of which ho had undoubtedly less 
than any man uving: it w&s hi.s favourite and frequent subject of con¬ 
versation; which proved, to tliose who had any penetration, that it was 
bis prevailing wetness. And they applied to it with success. 

IVomea havei, in general, but one object, which is their beauty; upon 
which, scaroe any flattery is too gross for them to swallow. Nature 
has hardly fbrmod a w'oman ugly enough to be insensible to flattery 
upon her person; if her face is so shocking, Uiat she must in some 
degree, be conscious of it, her figure and her air, she trusts, make 
ample amends for it. If her Mgure is deformed, her face, she thinks, 
oounterbalances it. If they a''c both bad, she comforts herself that she 
has graces; a certain manner; ays ne aais guoi, still more engaging 
than beauty. This truth is evident, from the studied and elaborate 
dlress of tli’e ogliest women in the world. An undoubted, uncontosteil, 
coiisoions boautYf is of all women, the least sensible of flattery uiiou 
that head; sheknow.s that it is her due, aud is therefore obliged to 
cobody for giving it her. She must be flattered upon her understand¬ 
ing; which, though she may possibly not doubt of herself^ yet she 
eOH^ts that men may distrust. 

&o cot mistake me, and think that 1 mean to recommend to yo« 
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a'bjeet and criminal datterj: no; flatter nobody's vi<^ or crinios: oc 
the contraiy, abhor and discourage tlieni. But there is no living in tbc 
world witliout a complaisant indulgence for peoxde's weaknesses, and 
innocent, though ridiculous vanities, [f a man has a mind to be tbonght 
wiser, and a woman haudsoinor than (Ley really are, their error is a 
comfortable one to ihemsolvcs, and an innocent one with regard to 
other people; and 1 would rather make tiiom my fiiends, by indulging 
tliem in it, tlian my enemies, by endeavouring (and that to no purpose^ 
to undeceive them. 

There are little attentions likewise, wliioh are infinitely engaging, and 
which sensibly affect that degree of pride and self-love, which is insep- 
arable‘from rnmuii nature; as they are untmestionable proofs of the 
regard and consideration which wo have tbr the person whom we pa^ 
tliom. As, for example, to observe the little habits, thelikinm, theanti- 
pathies, and the tastes of those whom we would gain; ana then take 
care to pnivide them with the ore, and to seonro'them from the other; 
giving them, genteelly, to undvrsbind, that you had oliserved that they 
liked such a dish, or such a room; for which reason you had prep area 
it: or, on the ooiiirnry, that havbig observed they hod an aversion to 
such a dish, a dislike to such a itorsou, «kc, you had taken euro to 
avoid x>rosonting them. Such attention to such trifles flatters self-love 
much more tlian greater tilings, as it makes peoi>le think tliemselves 
almost tlio only objects of your thoughts and care. 

These are some of the arcanauecost-ary for your irJtiatifm in the great 
society of Uie world. 1 wish I had known them betur at )our ago; I 
have paid tlie price of tliree-aiid-llfty years for them, and shall cot 
grudge it, if you reap the oilvoutage. Adieu. 


LETTER eXXX. 


Lokdok, October SO, 0. 8. 1747. 

Dear Bor: I am very well pleased with your Jiinerarium, which 
yon sent me from Ratisbon. It shows me tliat you observe and inquire 
as you go, which is the true end of travelling. Those who travel 
heedlessly from place to x>Inc6, observing only their distance from each 
otlier, audattouaing only to their ncooiuiiiodatioii .'it tlie inn at > ight, set 
out fools, and will certainly return so. Those who only mind the raree* 
shows of tlie places which they ^ through, such as steeples, olookBk 
town-houses, &c. get so -little by their travels, that they might as well 
stay at home. But those who observe, and inquire into the situations, 
the strength, the weakness, the trade, the inaiinfacturcs, the govern¬ 
ment, and constitution of every place they go to; who frequent ue best 
companies, and attend to their several manners and characters: those 
•lone travel with advantage; and as tliey set out wise^ retom wiser* 

I would advise yon always to get the shortest description or history 
of every place where yon make any stay; and snoh a look, however 
Imperfect, will still suggest to yon matter for inquiry; upon which yon 
may mt better informations from the people of the pi. ne. For 
ttcamj^e; while yon m'o at Loipsig; get some short acconnt fond to b« 
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enre there ate many snch) of the present state of the town, with regard 
to its magistrates, its police, its privileges, &c. and tlien infonu yourself 
more minutely, apon all those heads in conversation with the mosi 
intelligent people. Do the same thing afterwards Avith regard to the 
Electoral of oaxony: you Avill find a short hinlory of it in Puflfen- 
clorfTs Introduction, which will give yon a general idea of and point 
nut to yon the proper objects of a more minute iii(]niry. In short, be 
ciirions, at'entlve, inquisitive, as to everything; listle*«>iiess an<2 indo¬ 
lence are always blameable, bnt, at your age, they are unpardonable. 
Consider how precious, and how important for all the i*est of your life, 
are your inoint nts for those next three or four years; and do not lose 
one of them. Do not think I mean that you slioulil study all day long; 
I am far from advising or desiring it: but I desire that you would be 
doing something or other all day long; and not neglect half hours and 
qnarters of hours, AA'hioli, at. the year’s end, amount to a great sum. For 
in-^tanco, there are many siiort intervals during tlio day, between studios 
and pleasures: instciul of sitting idle and y.aAvniiig, In those intervals, 
take up any book, though ever so trifling a one, even down to a jest- 
book ; it is still better than doing nothing. 

Nor Jo I call pleasures idleness, or,time lost, provided they are the 
pleasures of u rational being; on the contrary, a certain portion of your 
time, employed in tlioHO pleasures, is very usefully fjnploved. Such are 
public spectacles, assemblies of good company, oheeriul suppers, and 
even balls; but then, these reriuirc attention, or else your time is quite 
lost. 

There arc a great many people, who think themselves employed all 
day, and a^'Iio, if they were to cast up their accounts at night, would 
find that tliey hod done just nothing. Thev have rend tw'o or three 
hours mechanically, without attending to Airliat they reail, and conse¬ 
quently without either retaining it, or reasoning upon it. From thence 
they saunter into company, without taking any p.irt in it, and without 
observing the characters of the p<*rson8, or the subji'cts of the conversa¬ 
tion ; but are either thinking or some tnfle, foreign to the present pur¬ 
pose, or often not thinking at all; whi^i silly and idle suspension of 
thought they would dignify with the name of and distraction. 

They go afterwards, it may be, to the play, whore they gape at the com¬ 
pany and the lights; but without minding the very thing they went to, 
tlie play. 

Pray do you be as attentive to your pleasures us to your studies. In 
the latter, observe and reflect upon all you read; and,'in the former, bo 
watchful and attentive to all that you sec and hear; and sever have it 
to say, as a tiiousand fools do, of things that were said and done before 
their faces, that, truly, they did not mind them, because they were 
thinking of something else. Why were they thinking of something else? 
and if they were, why did they come there ? The truth is, that the fools 
were thinking of nothing*. Remember tlie hoc arje^ de what you ore 
about, be what it will; it is either worth doing well, or not at all. 
Wberever you are, have (as the low vul^ir expression is) your ears and 
your eyes about you. Listen to every wing that is said, rad see every 
thing that is done. Observe the looks ana countenances of those who 
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speak, wliinli is ofioti a surer way of discovcrin/; the trath than flrooi 
what they say. Jiiit then keep all those observations to yonrse^ for 
year own private use, and rarely cominuuicate them to others. O jeerve, 
without hein^ thoug^lit an observer, for otlierwise people will bo upon 
their gnord before } ou. 

Oonsider scriou‘*ly, and follow carefully, I beseech you, ray dear child, 
the advice which from time to time I have given, and sl^TI continue to 
give yon ; it is at once the result of iny long ext)erience, and the effect 
of my tenderness for yon. 1 can have no interest iu it but yonrs. You 
are not yet capable of wishing yourself half so well as I wish you ; fol* 
low, therefore, for a time at least, implicitly, advico whieh you cannot 
suspect, though p'tssibly you may not yet see the particular advantages 
of it; butyoii will cue day feci them. Adieu. 

T.ETTER OXXAj. 

Losdor, JNoi 0, &. S. 1T47. 

Dbab Rot : Threi' mails are nnv .lue from Holland, so th.at I have no 
letter from you to acknowledge; I write to you, tliorctbre, now, m 
usual, by way of dapper, to juit you in mind of yourself. Doctor Swift, 
iu his account of the island of Liipnto, describes some pliilosopbers tliero 
who were st> wiapped up and absorbed in their abstruse -peealations, 
tliat they would have forgotten all the common and necessary duties 
of life, if they had not boon reminded c)f them by persons who dapped 
them, w'henever they observed tboin continue too long in any of tlioso 
learned trances. I do not indeed suspect you of being absorbed in 
abstruse speculations; hut, w'itli great submis.sion to jou, may I not 
suspect, that levity, mattoiition, and too little thinking, re«]nire a flapper, 
as well ns too deep thinkinur? If my letters slionld happen to get to 
yon when you are sitting by the fire and doing nothing, or when you 
are gaping at the window', m.ny they not be very. proi>er flaps, to put 
you iu mind, that you misrht employ your time much liettor? I knew 
once, a very covetous, sordid fellow', who used fwaiuenlly to say, “ Take 
care of the pence; for tlie ponmU will take care of themselves.” This 
was a just and sen.'^ihle reflection in a iiiioer. I recommend to you to 
take care of the minutes; for hour*, will take care of thrm^^elves. I am 
very sure, that many pei.]»le lose two or three ho.irs e\ery day, by not 
taking care of the minute^.. Never think any portion of time whatso¬ 
ever too short to be employed; something or other may always be done 
in it. 

While yoii«nre iu Germany, let all your historical stnd'M bo relative 
to Germany; not only the general history of the empiio as a collective 
body ; but the respective electorates, priiicipalitJes, and towns; and also, 
the genealogy of tlie most considerable families. A genealogy is^ no 
trifle in Germany; and they would rather prove their two imd-thirty 
miarters, than two-aud-thirty cardinal virtues, if there were so many 
They are not of Ulysses’s opinion, who says very truly, 

- Oenns ei proavoB, et quae non feeimiw Ipol ; 

Tlx ra nostra toco. 


Good night. 
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LETTER OXXXII 

Lohooi, Mver^er M, A A. 1 r4T. 

Dk4lB Bot : A« often as F write to yon, (nnd that yon know is pretty 
often) so often I am in doubt whether it is t(f any puri>otie, and whether 
it is not labour and paper lost. This entirely depends n[M>n the degi'ee 
of reason and reflection which you are iiiu«rter nf, or think )>roper to, 
exert. If you give ywnrself time tt> think, uml Imve ^ense enough to 
tj'nk right, two reffeeiions must necessarily f>ccur to y<ni; the oue is, 
that 1 have a great deal of exi>erieuc'e, and that you liave none: the 
otb^ is, that 1 arn tiie only man living who cMiinut have, directly or 
indirectly, any interest concerning you, but junr own. Fmm wliich 
two undeniable priuoipicH, the obvious and inM*es''ary cinichislon is, that 
you ought, for 3 'our own sake, to attend to ami folh)W my luivice. 

If, by the application wliich I recommend to you, yon acquire great 
knowledge, you alone nro the gainer; 1 pay tor it. If you should 
deserve either a good or a ba<l character, mine will exactly' wmat it is 
cow, and will neither bo the better in the fii>t ca'' 0 , nor worse in the 
latter. You alone will l>e tlie gainer or the loser. 

TV liatover your pleasures may be, I neither can nor shall envy you 
them, os old people are somctiinos suspected by young people to do; 
and I sbfdl only lament, it they should prove such as are.unbecoming a 
man of honour, or below a man of seiioe. Hut you will be the real suf* 
ferer, if they are bucIi. Ah tlierefore it is plain that I etiu have no other 
motive than tliat of affection in whatever 1 say to you, you ought to 
look upon me as your best,, nnd, for some years to come, your only 
friend. 

True friendship requires certain propctrtioiis of age and maiiuors, and 
can never subsist where they are extremely different, except, in the 
relations of parent and child, where affection on one oide, and regard on 
ttie other, make up the dillereuce. The frienrlild]! w'hich you may con¬ 
tract with people of your own ago may be sincere, may be warm; but 
must be, for some time, reciprocally unprofitable, as tliere can be no 
. experience on either side. The yming leading the young, is like the 
blind leading the blind ; “they will both fall into the'difidi. ’ The only 
sure guide is, he who has often gone tlie roa<l which you want to go. 
Let me be that guide; who have gone all roads, and wdiu cun conse- 

r itly point out to you the best. If you ask me why I went any of 
bad roads myaelf ? I will .answer yon very truly, I’bat it was for 
want of a good guide: ill exanmlu invited me one wav, nnd a good fuiide 
was wiuiting so show mo a better. Hut if any binly, (‘upablc of advising 
mo, had taken the same pains with me, which I have taken, and will 
continue to take Avith ^on, I should have uvoiihal many folliee and incou- 
veniences, which undirected youth run me into. My father w'as neither 
desirous nor able to advise mo; wliicb is what, I luipe, you cannot say 
of yours. Yon see that I make use only of the word ailvice; because I 
would much ruthcr have the asseut of your **eason to my advice, than 
the HubmlssioD of your will to my authority. Thi.-<, 1 persuade myself, 
will itappen, from that degree of sense wtnrh 1 think you have; and 
therefore 1 will go on advising, and with hofies of .success. 
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Yon are tion' s«.‘ tied for eomo time at Lel{>sig; tlie principal object of 
your <itay tiioru i*} tlie knowledge of book;} and Acieuoes; wliicli if you do 
not, by nttcntjiiii and application, make yourself master of while you are 
there, you will la* ignorant of them all the rest of your lite; aiul, take 
my woi'fi for it, a life of ignorance is not only a very contemptible, but 
a very tircHorne one, 7iod<Mil>le your attention, then, to Mr. Ilarto, in 
yonr private stiKlios of the Litsroi Uunyiuiorea^ e8i>ecialiy Greek. State 
'your dilHrulfie-, whenever you have any; and <lo not suppress them, 
either fi'om mistaken "hutne, la^sy inditfoi'ence, or in order to have d >*ie 
the sooner. l>o tiie same when you are at lectures with Professor 
Ma^cuw, or an} other pndWor; let nothing pass till you are sure that 
you understand it llioroughly; and accustom yoursolf to write down 
the oaintal pi .nis of what you learn. When you have thus usefully 
employed yonr mornings y‘>u “lay, with a sate oousoience, divert your¬ 
self in the evenings, and inuke those evenings very useful too, by pas.S' 
iiig them in good compiniv and, by observation and attention, learning 
as iiiucti of the world Liii|>sig ';aii teach you. You will otiM^rve and 
imitate the manner-, of the |>i.op](> nf the best fishiuu tliere; not that 
they are (it ma\ l>. ' the I)e*st inaitii r«* in the world; Imt because they 
are the best maiiiiei s of the phtoo wJierc you are, to which a man ot' 
^ense nlwa}< conlorms. The nature of things (as I have often told you) 
is always aiul every where the same; but the iiiodos of them vary 
more or ie.ss, in every country ; and an oiwy and genteel conformity to 
them, or rather the ussuniing of them at proper times, and in projicr 

E daces, is w'hat particiilutly constitine.', a man of tlio world, tgid a well- 
»red mail. 

Hero is advice enouirli, I think, and too much, it inav be, you will 
think, for one leltei ; it jou follow it, you will get knowledge, charao- 
ter, and i»len-uro by it; if yon do not, 1 only lose operam et oleum^ 
which, in nil events, I do not grudge you. 

Iseiid^ou, by a perMiii who sets out tins day for Loipsig, a small 

{ mcket li'ota yi>ur Mainmii, conhiiuitig .some valuable tilings winch yon 
eft behind, to wliicli 1 liave added, by way of new-year’s gift, a very 
pretty tooth-pick citee; and, by tlie way, pray take great oarb of youV, 
teeth, and keep tiicMu extremely clean. 1 have likewise sent vou the 
Greek roots, lately translated into English from tlxo French ot tne Port 
lioyal. Inform youi-self what Uie I*ort Royal is. To conclude with a 
quibble; 1 hope you w'ill not only feed upon 1) ese Greek loots, but 
likewise dige^l them perfcetly. Adieu. 


LETTER OXXXTII. 

Lossofl, Dtiotmbtr 11( 0» 8. 1T4t, 

Db4R Bot : There is uotliing which I more wish that you should 
know, and which fewer ]>eople do know, than the true use aud value of 
time, It is in everybody’s mouth; but in few people's practice. Every 
fopi, who slattern:, away bis whole time in nothings, utters, however, 
some trite couiiiioiiplace sentence, of which ttiere are millions, to prove, 
at once, the value aud the fleetuess of time. The sun-dials, likewM all 



Earope, have some ingoniotia insoriptiou to that effect; ao that 
nobody Bqnonders away their time, without Iieariii^ and seeing, doily, 
how oecessaiy it is to employ it well, and how irrecoverable it ia if lost« 
But all those admonitions are useless, wJioro there is not a fnnd of gooti 
sense and reason to suggest them, ratlier than receive them. By tlie 
manner in which you now tell uie tliut you employ yoar-time, I Hatter 
myself that yon have that fntid ; that is the fund which will make you 
riw indeed. I do not, tijerefore, mean to give yon a oritioal essay upon 
the use and abuse of time; but I will only give you some hints with 
regard to the use of one particular period of that long time whicli, I 
hope, you liave before you; I mean, the next two years. lioincrnWr 
tlien, that whatever knowledge ^ou do not solidly lay the foundation of 
before you are eigliteeu, you will never be tlio master of wliilo you 
breathe. Kuowlcdge is a ooinfortablo and necessary retreat and shelter 
for us in an advanced ago; and if we do not plant it wliilo young, it 
will give us no shade when we grow old. 1 neither rotpiii'u nor exlxict 
from you great api>lication to books, after you arj once thrown out 
into tho great world. I know it is iiupussiblo; and it may even, in 
some c^cs, be improper; tliis, tlierofure, is your time, anti 3 ’our only 
time, for unwearied and unintermptod npidication. If you shou'dsoino 
times think it a little laborious, consider, that labour is the unavoidable 
fatigue of a necessary journey. The more hours a day yon travel, the 
sooner you will be at your journey’s end. Tho sooner you are qualified 
tor your liberty, the sooner you shall have it; and yc j* niamimission 
will entirely depend iq^on tho manner in which you employ tho inter- 
mediate time. 1 tliink I otter you a very good bargain, when I prom¬ 
ise you, upon my word, that if you will do every tliii g that I would 
have you do, till you are eighteen, 1 will do every thing that you would 
have me do, ever aftorwiu'ds. 

I know a gentleman, who was so good a manager of his time, that he 
would not even lose tliat small portion of it, which the calls of nature 
obliged him to pass in the ncccssary-huuse; hut gradually went thiough 
all Latin poets, in those inumeuts. lie houglit, lor cxamplt% a com¬ 
mon edition of Horace, of which he tore off gradually a couple of i>agos, 
carrieil them with him to that necessary platte, road them ^ir^t, and 
then sent them down as a sacrifice to Cloacina: tliis was so much time 
fairly gained; and 1 recommend you to follow liis example. It is better 
tjlian only doing what you (cannot help doing at those luomeuts; and it 
will make any book, which you shall read in that manner, very present 
in your mind. Books of science, and of a grave sort, must be read with 
oontinnity; but there are vtiy many, and oven very useful ones, which 
may be read with advantage by snatches, ami unconnectcdly; such are 
all the good lAtin poets, except Virgil in his iiUncid: aud*xuoh are most 
of the modern poets, In wliloh you will find many pieces <^ortli rciuliog, 
that will not take np above seven or eight mioutw. Bayle’s, Moreri’s, 
and other dictionaries, are proficr books to take and shut up for the 
little intervals of (otherwise) iiUe time, that every body has in the 
ooorse of tiie day, between either their studies or their plfaiau.*^cs. 
Qood night 
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LETTER OXXXIV. 

Lo>XM», DtoamHr 18, O. A lT<lt 

Dbab 1>.‘T: As two moils aro now due from Holland, I have no 
letters of yunrs or Mr. Ilarte's to acknowledge; so that this letter is the 
eifect of that »:sribOidL cacoetheg^ which ray fears, ray hopes, and my 
doubts, cQUcoriitng ^ou give me. When 1 have wrote you a very long 
letter upon an^ suD^ot, it is no sooner gone, but J think*! have omitted 
something in it, which iniglit be of use to you; and then I prepare the 
supplement tor the next post; or else some new subject occurs to me, 
upon wliich 1 farxy I can give you some informations, or point out some 
rule<> wliich may bo advantageous to you. This sots mo to writing 
again, though God knows whether to any purpose or not; a few years 
more r-an only ascertain tliat. But, whatever my success may he, my 
anxiety and iny care can only bo the ctlbcts of that tender affection 
which I have fur you; tiuu which you cannot represent to youmelf 
greater than it rcullv is. But do not mistake the nature of that affeo* 
tioD, and think it of a kind tliat may with impunity abuse.. It is 
not natural affection, there being in • eality no such tiling; lor, if there 
wore, some inward sentiment must necessarily and reciprocally discover 
the parent to the cliild, and the child to tlie parent, without any exterior 
indications, knowledge, or acquaintance whatsoever; which never hap¬ 
pened since the creation of the world, whatever poets, romance, and 
novel writers, u* d such sentiinent-moiigors, may be pLcased to say to 
the contrary. Neither is my atlection for you that of a mother, of 
whicli the only, or at least the chief objects, are health and life: I wish 
vou them both most heartily; but, at the same time, I confess they are 
by no means my principal care. 

My object is to have you lit to live; which, if you are not, I do not 
desire that you shiinld live at all. My aliection for yon then is, and only 
will be, proportioned to j'our merit; which is the only aliection that one 
ratioTial being ought to iiave for .anotlier. Hitherto I liave discovered 
nothing wrung in your heart, or your head: on the contrary, I think I 
see sense in the one, and Bontiments in the other. This persuasion is 
the only inotivo of my present aliection; wliich will either incroase or 
diminisJ], acc(3rding to your merit or demerit. If you have the know¬ 
ledge, the hoLionr. and probity which yon may iiave, the ma'’\s and 
wanntli of my aftection shall amply reward them; 1 at if you have th^m 
not, my uveiisiou and iudigmttion will rUe in the same proportion; and, 
ill tlmt case, remember, tliat I am under no further obligation, than to 
give you the necessary means of subsisting. If ever wo quarrel, do not 
expect or de^iend upon any weakness in my nature, for a reconoiliation, 
as children frequently do, and often meet with, from silly parents; 1 
have no such weakiie.ss about ino: and, as I will never quarrel witli yon 
but upon srnie essential point; if once we quarrel, I will never forgfve. 
But 1 hope and believ'e, that tliis declaration (for it is no threat) wiU 
prt»re unnecessary. You are no stranger to the principles of virtue; 
and, buroly, whoever knows virtue most love it. As tor knowledge, yon 
hare already enough of it, to engage you to acquire more. The igno- 
ruit only, mhCr despise it, or think that they have enough: those who 
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have the most, are always the most desirous to liave morOf and know 
that the most they oan hsTe is, alas 1 but too little. 

Reconsider, from time to time, and retain the friendly advice which I 
send you. The advantage will be all your own. 


LETTER OXXXV. 

Lomoos, Dteember 2S, 0.8, IMT. 

DsiJi Rot; I have rec6ive<l two letters from you of the 17th and 22(1, 
K. S., b^ the last 'rf which I find that some of mine to you mast have 
miscarried; for 1 have never been above two posts without WTiting to 
you or to Mr. Harto, and oven very long letters. I have also received a 
Tetter from Mr. JIartc, which ^ives me great satisthction: it is full of 
your praises; and he answers lor you, tliat, in two years more, you will 
deserve your lua* nnussion, and be lit to go into the world, upon 
a footing that will do you honour, and give mo pleasure. 

I thank you for your oifer of the new edition of Adamm Adtimi^ but 
I do not want it, having a good edition of It at present. Wben you 
have roa<l that, you will do well to follow it witli Fere Boiegeant'e 
toirt du TraUi de Mumtery in two vuliimes (juarto; which contains 
inai^ importaut anecdotes concerning tliat taiuons treaty, tliat are not 
in Adamm Adami. 

You tell i.ie that your lectures upon the Jm Pvhlioum will be ended 
at Easter; but t'-en 1 hope that Monsieur Moscow will begin them again; 
for 1 would not have you discontinue that study one day while you are 
at Leipsig. I suppose that Monsieur Moscow will likewise give you 
lectures upeu. the Iiuitrumenium FacUy and ui)on the capitulations of 
the late emperors.-—Your German will go on of course; and I take it for 

S wated that yonr stay at Leipsig will make yon a perfect master of that 
nguage, both as to speaking and writing; for remember, tiiat knowing 
any language imperfectly, is very little bettor than not knowing it all: 
people being as unwilling to speak in a languago which tlioy do not 
possess thoroughly, as I'tliers are to hear them. Your thoiiglits are 
cramped, and appear to great disadvantage, in any language of wliich you, 
are not perfect master. Let modern history share part of your time, and', 
tliat always accompanied with the maps of tlio places in question; geogra¬ 
phy and history are very im])erfoct separately, and, to bo nsefiu, must 
be Joined. 

Qo to the Puchoss of O^uilarid’s as often as she and yonr leisure will 
permit. The (company of women of fashion will improve your manners, 
though not your undc'*standing; and tliat complaisance and x*olitenoss, 
which are so useful in men's com]>any, can only be acquired in wo* 
men's. 

Eeinembor always, what I have told you a thousand times, that all 
the toleub' in t* e world will want all their lustre, and some part of 
their use too, if they are not adorned with that easy good-breeding, tlint 
eu£'i;ging laanner, and those graces, which seduce and prepossess peo 
fie in your favour at first sight. A proper care of your pex^u is by no 
means to bo neglected; always extremely clean; upon proper ocoamons 
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6ne. Tour oarrlag^ gontcel, and joiir motions graoefhl. Tabs articu¬ 
lar caro of jour manner and a<ldreKs, wiien yon present yourself m com¬ 
pany. Let them be respectful 'without meanness, easy without too 
mucli familiarity, genteel without aliectatiou, and insinuating 'without 
any seeming art or design. 

You need not send ino any more extracts of the German conetitu- 
iiou; which, by the course of your present studies, I know you must 
soon be ncqnmntcd with; but I would now rather that yimr letters 
should bo a sort of journal of your own life. As, for instance, what 
company you kocp, what new acquaintances you make, wliat your plea¬ 
sures are; with your own rellcctions upon the wliolo: likewise -w'hat 
Greek and Latin books yon read and iiiiderstand. Adieu 1 


T,ETTER CXXXVI. 


January S, O. & 174?. 

Drab JIoy : 1 am edified with the allotment of ^our timo at Loip- 

aig; which is so well employed tioiu morning till night, that a fool 
would say, you had none loll for yourself; wlioroiw, I am sure you liave 
sense enough to know', that such a right use of your time is having it 
all to yourself; iiapr, it is even more, for it is laying it out to immense 
interest, whleb, m a very few years, will amount to a prodigious 
cai>itol. 

Though twelve of your fourteen Commensemx may not bo the live¬ 
liest people in the world, and may want (as 1 easily conceive that they 
do) le ton do la bonne eompagnie^ et lee graces^ which I wish you, yet 
pray take care not to oxi>rcss any contempt, or tlirwW out any ridiciuo; 
which I can assure you, is not muro contrary to good luanuors tlian to 
good sense: but emleavour rather to get all the good you c>an out of 
tliom; and something or other is to be got out of every body. They 
will, at least, improve you in the German huignage; and, as they oomc 
fboin diJlurcut counti*io&, you may put them upon subjects, concerning 
wlkich they must necessarily be able to give you some useiful informa 
tions, let them be ever so dull or disagreeable in general: they will 
know something, at least, of tlio laws, custou's, government, and consi¬ 
derable families of their respective oonutries; all which are better 
known than iiot^ and consequently wortli iuquli ing into, T’ ere ia 
hardly any body good for ev^ery tiling, and there is scarcely any body 
who IS absolutely good for nothing. A good t heiuist will extract some 
spirit or otlier out of every substance; and a man of parts will, by his 
dexterity and management, elicit sometliing wortli knowing oat of 
every being he converses with. 

As you have been introduced to the Duchess of Gonrland, pray go 
tiiere as often as ever your more necessary oooupaiions will allow yon. 
I am told she is extremely well bred, and has parts. Now, tht.>ugh 1 
would not recommend to you, to go into womenV compr.iiy in search of 
solid knowledge, or judgment, yet it has its use in other respects; for it 
certainly polishes the xuaunerii), and gives uno eertains tournvre^ ^ which 
is very neoeasory in the course of the world; and which Eii^ish men 
have gwerally less of than any people in the world 
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t caunot say that your suppers are luzarious, but you must own they 
are solid; and a <^nail; of eoupf and two pounds of potatoes^ will enable 
you to pass tlie night without great impatieuoo for your breakfast next 
moniing. One part of your supper (tlie potatoes) is Uie constant diet 
of my <dd friends and countrymen*, the Irish, who are tlie healtlueBt 
and the strongest bodies of men that I know in Eiiiope. 

As I believe that many of my letters to you and to Mr llarte have ' 
mibcarriedr as well os some of yours and his to me; particularly one of 
his from LeriK^ig, to which ho refers in a subsequent one, and which 1 
never received; I would have you, for tlie future, acknowledge the 
dates of all the letters which either of you shall reoeiv^e from me; and 
I will tx tlie same on my part. 

That which 1 received, by the last mail, from you, was of tlie 25th 
Kovemlier, X. S.; the mail before that brought mo yours, of which I 
have forgot the <lato, but which inclosed one to Lady Chesterfield: she 
will an<4wcr it soon, and, in the mean time, thanks you for it. 

My diijorder was only a very great cold, of which 1 am entirely reco¬ 
vered. You “ihall not complain for want of accoulTts from Mr Greven- 
kop, wlu> will fr*‘(jiu'ntly write you whatever x>asses liore, in the Ger¬ 
man language and character; wfiicli will improve you in both. Adieu. 


LETTER OXXXYII. 

LondoHt Jammory 15.0. S. 1748. 

Dkar Hot : 1 willingly accept the new year’s gift which you pro- 

'.'iio me for next joar; and the more valuable you make it, the more 
fhankfnl T sliall bo. That depends entirely upon yon; and therefore I 
hope to bo presented, every year, with a new edition of you, more cor¬ 
rect than the former, and considerably enlarged and amended. 

Since you do not care to ))o an assessor of the imperial cJianiber, and 
tliat you desire an • >tabli.shmcnt in England; what do you think of 
♦ eing*Greek i*i*(>tes»or at one of oiir universities? It is a very pretty 
‘•'inecure, and rcfiuires very little knowledge (much less than, I hope, you 
nave already) of that language. If you do nut approve of this, I am at 
a loss to know what else to propose to you; and therefore desire that 
you will inform me what sort of destination you propose for yourself; 
lor it is now time to fix it, and to bike our measures accordingly. Mr. 
llarte tells me that yon set up for a lioAtrncoc’ avnp ; if so, I presume it is in 
tlie view of succeeding mo in rnv office; t which I will ve^ willingly 
resign to yon, whenever y«)u shall call uimii me for it. ilnt, if you 
intend to l^ the llo^mcof, or tlie Bov^tf^fwc avyp, thero are some trifling 
circumstances upon whicli you should previously take your resolution. 
The first of which is, to be fit for it: and then, in order to bo so, make 
yonrself master of ancient and modern history, and languages. To 
know perfectly the constitution, and form of government of every 

* Iiord Cheaterflclclv ftrom th» time he mui eMMlated Lord Uentoos&t of ZreUnd, 1T45 
seed tliriiye to call the Irish his ooantrjmea. 
t A Secretary of State. 
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nation; tbe growth and the decline of ancient and modatn empheo; 
and to trace out and rafloot upon the causes of both. To know the 
Btrength, the riches, and tlie commerce of every country. These little 
things, trifling as tiiey may seem, are yet very necessary for a politician 
to know; and whicli therefore, I presume, you will condescend to apply 
yourself to. There are some additional qualifioations nooessary, in the 
practical part of busiiiess, which may deserve some consideration in 
your leisure moments; such as, an absolute command of your'temi>er, 
BO as not to be provoked to passion, uix>n any account; patience, to 
hear frivolous, impertinent, and unreasonable applications; with address 
cnongli to refuse, without ofTending, or, by your manner of granting, to 
double the obligation; dexterity enougli to concord a truth without tell* 
ing a lie: saguciby enough to read other people’s countenances; and 
serenity enough not to let them discover auy thing by yours; a seam* 
iiig frankness with a real reserve. These are the rudiments of a 
politician; the world must L)t. your grammar. 

Three mails are now due fi*uin Holland; so that I have no letters 
from you to acknowlodgo. I thorel n'e conclude with recommending 
myself to your favour and protection ifhen you succeed. Y’oui’s. 


LETTER OXXXVIII. • 

IiOMXioM, January 29, O. & 174S. 

Bot : I find, by Mr. Tlarte’s last letter, that many of my letters 
to you and liiin, have been frozen up in tfieir way to Leipzig; Uio thaw 
has, 1 supposei, by this time, set them at liberty to pursue their journey 
to yon, and you will receive a glut of them at once, lludibras alludes, 
in this verse, 

LUco vufdt congealed In northern air, 

to a vulgar notion, that in Greenland words were frozen in their uttex • 
auce; and tliat upon a thaw, a very mixotl oouversatioii was Iieard in 
the air, of all iliose words set at liberty. This conversation was, I 
presume, too various and extensive to be much attended to; and may 
not that bo the case of h.alf a dozen of my long letters, when you /oceivo 
them all at once? I think that I can, eventually, answer that ntion, 
thus: If you consider my letters in tlieir true ligl.t, as conveying to 
yon the advice of a Iriend, wbo sincerely wishes yoiir happinecu, and 
desires to promote your pleasurojyou will both read and attend to them; 
but, if you cousider them in tlieir opposite, and very false light, as the 
dictates of a morose and sermonizing fatlier, I am sure they will be 
not only unattended to, but unread. Which is the case, you can best 
tell mo. Advice is seldom welcome; and those who want it the most 
always like it tlie least. I hope that your want of experience, of which 
you must be conscious, will convince you, that you want advice; and 
that your good sense will incline you to follow it. 

Tell me how yon pass your leisure hours at Leipsig; I know you have 
Dot many; and 1 have too good an opinion of you to think, that, at this 
age, you would desire more. Have you assemblies, or public spectaolesi 
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ftfiu ,'f 'wliat kin^ arothey? Whatever they are, see them all: seeing 
every tiling,' is* the only way not to admire anything too much. 

If you ever take up little tale-books, to amnse you by snatches, I will 
recommend two French books, which I have already mentioned; tli^ 
will eirtertain you, and not witliont some use to your mind and your 
cj'WDers. One ia, La Maniire de bien pemer dana lea Ouvragea d^Eaprit, 
written by Pirt [huhovra ; I lielievo you read it once in England, with 
Monsieur Codcrc; but I think that yon will do well to rend it again, as 
I know of no liook that will form your taste better. The other is, 
UArt deplaire dana la Converaation^ by the Abbe de Pellegarde^ aud 
is by no means useless, though 1 will not protend to say, tliat the art of 
pleasing can be reduced Co a receipt; if it could, 1 atn sure that receipt 
would he worth purchasing at any price. Good scii^e, and gooduaturoi, 
are tlie priiicii^al ingredients; and your own observatiou, aud the good 
advice of others, must give the right colour and taste to it. Adieu! I 
sliall always love you as you shall deserve. 


LETTER CXXXrX. 

LoNnoa, February 9, 0.8. 1748. 

Bot : You will receive tliia letter, not fi-om a Secretary of State 
Int from a private man; for whom, at his time of life, quiet wtisas fit, 
and as necessary, as labour and activity are for you at your age, and for 
many years yet to come. 1 resigned tlie seals, lost Saturday, to the 
King; wlio parted with me most graciously, and, (1 may add, for he 
said bo ItitriRolf) with regret. As I retire from hurry to quiet, aud to 
enjoy, at my ease, the comforts of private aud social life, you will easily 
iu.aginu that 1 have no thoughts of opposition, nr meddling with basi- 
uoss. OLima cum dignitate is my object. The tbrincr 1 now enjoy; and 
I hope that my conduct and character entitle me to buiuc bliarc of the 
hitler. In short, 1 am now hai)py: and I found that I could nut be so 
in my former public sitnation. 

x\s I like your corresi>ondence better than that of all the kings, prin¬ 
ces, ond ministers, in Europe, 1 shall now Jinvc leisure to carry it on 
Dioiv regularly. My letters to you will be written, 1 nm sure, by me, 
and. J hope, read by you, with pleasure; which, I iK'lievo, soMom hap¬ 
pen.-, reciprocallv, to letters written from and to a secretary’s ofiice. 

Do not apprehend that my retirement from business may bo a hin¬ 
drance to your advancement in it. at a proper time: on the contrary, it 
will promote it; for, having; nothing to ask for myself, 1 shall have the 
better titje to ask for you. But yon have still a surer way than this of 
rising, and which is wholly in your own power. Make yourself neces¬ 
sary ; which, with your natural parts, you may, by application, do. We 
are"in general, in England, ignorant of foreign affairs: and of the inter¬ 
ests, views, pretensions, and policy of other courts. That part of know¬ 
ledge never outers into our thoughts, nor makes part of our education ; 
for whioh reason, we have fewer proper subjoots for foreign commis¬ 
sions, than any otiier country in Euro]^; and, when foreign affairs hap¬ 
pen to be debated iu Parliament, it is incredible with how much igno- 
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ranoe. Hio Iiarvest of foreign aflhirs being then 60 great, and the labonr- 
ers so few, if you make yourself master of them, yon will make yonrself 
necessary; first ns a foreign, and tlien as a domestic minister for that 
department. 

I am extremely well pleased with the account which you give mo of 
the alioimunt of your time. Do but go on so, for two years longer, and 
I will ask no more of you. Your labours wiU be their own reward; hut 
if yon dc.»iro any otiicr, that I con add, you may depend upon it. 

I am glad that you perceive the indecency and turpitude of those of 
your Commennmtx^ wlio disgrace and foul themselves vrith dirty w——s 
and scoundrel gamesters. And the light in which, 1 am sure, yon see nil 
reasonable and leceut people consider them, will bo a good warning to 
yon. Adieu. 


TETTER CXL. 


Lorsos, February 18. O. S. 1T<S. 

Drar Boy: Yonr hast letter gavt mo a very sati'ifactory account of 
your manner of employing your time at Ldpsig. Go on so but for two 
years more, and, I promise you, that yon will outgo all the people of 
your age and time. I thank you for your explanation of the Schriftstn.^' 
seny and Amptsamen ; and pray let me know tiie meaning of tlte Landstia- 
ten. I am very willing that yon should take a Saxon servant, who speaks 
noUiiug but German, which will be a sure way of keeping n]> your'Ger¬ 
man, alter you leave Germany. But then, I would neitJier have that man, 
nor him whom yon Imve already, put out of livery; which mokes them 
both impertinent and useless. I am sure, that as soon as you shall Lave 
taken tliu other servant, your present man will pre^s extremely to l^ 
out of livery, and volet de charabre; which is os much as to say, that he 
will curl your hair tmd shave you, but not condescend to do any thi::g 
ebe. I tlterefore advise yon, never to have a servant out of livery; and. 
though you may not always think proper to cany the servant who 
dresses you abroad in the rain and dirt, behind a coach or before a 
chair, yet keep it in yonr power to do so, if you please, by keeping him 
in livery. 

1 have seen Monsieur and Madame Flemming, who mve me a very 
good account of y<»a, aud of your manners, whi^ to tell you th ' plain 
truth, were what I doubted of tbe^’inost. She tolu me. that you were 
easy, and not ashamed: which is a great deal forari Englishman at yonr 
age. 

I set out for Bath to-morrow, for a month; only to be better tlian 
well, and ei^joy, in quiet, the liberty which 1 have acquired by the resig¬ 
nation of the seals. You shall bear from me more at large from tlicnoe: 
■ad now good night to you. 


LETTER cm. 

B*n, Fhibruary It, O. & ttiS. 

Drab Bot: The drst nse that I made of my liberty was to come here, 
where I arrived yesterday. My health, though not ftindanientBlly bail 
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jrety for want of proper attention of late, wanted some repairs, which 
these waters never Bail giving it. I shall drink them a month, an4 
return to London, there to ei^o^ the comforts of social life, instead of 
(maning nnder the load, of hnsiness. I have given the description of 
the life that^ I propose to lead for the fhturc, in this motto, which ) 
have put np in ttie frizo of my library in iny new house: 

('ano veterum llhrls, nunc •omno, et Inerttbiu horl* 

Ifueera solllcItiB Jovuuda obllvla ^Ud. 

I mnst ob lerve to you upon this occasion, that the uninterrupted sat!^ 
faction which I exf>eot to find in that library, w'ill be cluedy owing to 
my having eniploycd soino part of my life well at your age. X wiidi I 
liad employed it better, and my satisfaction would now 1)0 complete; 
but, however, I planted while voiing, that degree of knowledge wh!<h 
is now ray refhgo and my shcilter. Make your plantations still more 
extensive; they will im>re than pay yon for yonr trouble. I do not 
regret the time that I passed in pleasures; they were aeasouablo; they 
were the pleasures of youth, and I ernoyed them while young. If I luid 
not, I slionlv.! probiif)ly have overvalued them now, as we are very apt to do 
what we do not know; hut, knowing them I as do, I know their real 
va1no, and liow much they are generally overrated. Nor do I regret 
the time that I have p.'t.sse<1 in business, for the .same reason; tltose who 
SCO only the outside of it, iina^no it has hidden charms, which they 

i )aut after; and nothing but acquaintonce can undeceive them. I, who 
lave been behind the scenes, both of pleasure and business, and have 
seen all the springs and pullies of those decorations which astonish and 
dazzle the atnlience, retire, not only withont regret, but with contentr 
moLt aiid sfttisfiictioa. But wliat 1 do, and ever sliall regret, is the time 
wbiob, while young, I lost in mere idleness, and in doing notliing. This 
is the common effect of the inconsidorocy of youth, against whi^ I beg 
yon will be most carefully upon yonr guard. The valud of momenta, 
when cast nm is imrueuse, if well employed; if thrown away, their loss 
is irrecoverable. Every moment may be put to some use, and tliat with 
mrioh more pleoanre, tljan if uuomployed. Do not imagine, that by the 
ernfiloyment of time, I mean an uninterrupted application to serious 
studies. No; pleasures are, at pro[>er times, b\)th as necessary and as 
useftil; thevf^liion and form you for tlio world; they teach you oharao* 
ters. Olid shew yon the human heart in its ungiiaracd minutes. But 
then remember to make that use of them. I have known many peopleL 
from laziness of mind, go through both pleasure and business with equal 
inattention; neither eqjoying the one, nor doin^ the other; thinking 
then selves men of pleasure, because they wore mingled witli those who 
were, and men of business, because they had business to do, tlioiigh they 
^d not do it Whatever vou do, do it to the purpose; do it thoroughly, 
not superficially. ApprofondUsez: go to the bottom of tilings. Any 
Uiing half done or hmf known, is, in my mind, neither done nor known 
at au. Kay worse, it often misleads, ^ere is hardly any place or any 
company, where you may not mq knowledge, if you please; almost 
every body knows some one thing, and is glad to talk upon that one 
thing. Seek and you will find, in this world as well as in the next See 
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every tiling; inqiiiro into every thing; and yoiuraay exnnso yurrc'd' 
osity, and tlie questions you ask, which otlicrwisc might be ti. 
iinperlinent, by your manner of asking them; for moat Uiin^^ depeod 
a great deal upon the manner. As, for example, I am aJVaid that 1 
am wry troidtluome with my questioM; but nobody can iit/bm me w 
well 08 you; or some thing of that kind. 

Now that yon are in a Lutheran country, go to their chnrohes, and 
observe the manner of their public worship; attend to their ceremonies, 
and inquire the meaning and intention of every one of tliein. And, as 
you will soon understand Gorman well enough, attend to thoir sermons, 
and observe their manner of preaching. Inform yourself of their 
church government: whether it resides in the sovereign, or in consis¬ 
tories and synods. 'Whence arises the inaintononee of thoir clergy; 
whether from tithes, as in England, or from voluntary contributions, or 
from iHsnsions from the state. Do the same thing when you are in 
Roman Catholic countries; go to theit churches, see all their cere¬ 
monies : ask the meaning of them, gf,t the terms explained to you. As, ' 
for instance, Prime, Tierce, Sexte, N.'ues, Matins, Angelus, High Moss, 
'Vespers, Complies, licc. Inform yourself of their several religious 
orders, their founders, their rules, their vows, their habits, their reve¬ 
nues, &o. But, when you freipient places of ])iib1ic worship, as I would 
have you go to all the ditTerent ones you meet with, remember, that, 
however erroneous, they are none of them objects of laughter and ridi¬ 
cule. ITonest error is to be pitied, not ridiculed. The object of all the 
public worships in the world is the saine; it is that great eternal Being 
who created eve^ thing. The dilferent manners of worship are by no 
menus subjects of ridicule. Each sect thinks its own is tlie best; and I 
know no infallible judge in this world, to decide which is the best. 
Make the same in«^uiries, wherever you are, concerning the revenue^ 
the military establishinent., the trade, the commerce, and the police or 
every oountry. And you would do well to keep a blank paper book, 
which the demiaus call an Album; and there, instead of desiring, as 
they do, every fool they meet with to scribble something, write down 
all these things os soon os they ex>mo to your knowledge from good 
authorities. 

1 had almost forgotten one thing, whioh I would recommend as an 
object tor your curiosity and information, that is, tht* adrainistir*‘on of 
Justice; which, as it is always canned on in open court, yf>u may. and 
1 would have you, go and seo'^it with attention and inquiry. 

1 have now bnt one anxiety left, which is concerning yo.i, I would 
have you be, wliat I know nobody is—^perfect. As that is impossible, 

I would have you as near perfection as possible. I know nobody in a 
fairer way towards it than yourself, if you please. Kover were so 
n:iicb pains taken for any body^s education as for yonn; and never bad 
any Ixtdy those opportunities of knowledfi^ and improvement which 
ytiu have had, and still have, I hope, I wish, I doubt, and fear alter¬ 
nately. This only I am snre of, that you will prove either the greatest 
pain or the greatest pleasure o^ Toms. 
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Bath, February t>, O. A, 1T4B. 

Dbab Bot : Evei^ excellency, and every virtue, has its kindred vice 
or weakness; and, if cari’ied beyond certain bounds, sinks into one or 
the other. Generosity often runs into profusion, economy into avarice, 
courage into rashness, caution into timidity, and so on:—iWiinuoh that, 
I believe, there is more judgment required, for the proper condnetof onr 
▼irtnes, ^an for avoiding their op])osite vices. Vice, in its true light, 
is so deformed, that it shocks ns at first sight, and would hardly o\or 
eednee us, if it did not, at firbt, wear the mask of some virtue. But 
rirtae is, in itself, so beantiflil, that it channs us at first sight; engages 
08 more and more upon further ac(]uaintance; and, as with otiier bean* 
ties, we think excess impossible; it is here that judginont is necessary, 
to moderate and direct tlie effects of an excellent cause. I shall apply 
this reasoning, at present, not to any particular virtue, but to an excel¬ 
lency. which, tor want of judgment, is often the cause fif ridiculous and 
blameable effects; I mean, great learning; winch, if not accoiiifMinicd 
with sound judgment, * frequently carries us into error, pride, and 
pedantry. As, i hope, you will possess tliat excellency in its utmost 
extent, and yet without its too common failings, the liints, which my 
experience can suggest, may probably not be use]e.ss to yon. 

Some learned men, proud of their knowledge, only speak U) decide, 
and give judgment without appeal; the consoqueiice of which is, that 
mankind, provoked by the inanft, and ii^ured by the oppresaion, revolt; 
and, in order to shake off the t 3 Tanny, even call the lawful authority iu 
question. The more you know, the modcster yon should be: and (by 
tho b^'e) that modesty is the surest way of gratifying your vanity. Even 
where you are sure, seem rather doubtful; represent, but do not pro¬ 
nounce, and, if yon would convince others, seem open to conviction 
yonrself. 

Others, to shew their learning, or often from the prejudices of a 
school-education, where they hear of nothing else, are always talking 
of the ancients, something more than rneii, and of the modems, as 
something less. They are never without a classic or two in their fiock- 
ets; they stick to the old good sense; they read none of the modern trash; 
and will shew you, plainly', that no imiiroveniont has betm inade, in 
any one art or science, these last seventeen hundred ye^irs. I would by 
no means have yem disown your acquaintance with the ancients: but 
still less would I have yon brag of an exclusive intimacy with them. 
Bpeak of the moderns without contempt, and of tho ancients without 
idolatry; judge tliom all by their merits, but not by their age.s; and if 
you happen to have an Elzevir classic in your pocket neither shew it 
nor mentior. it. 

Borne great scholar, most absurdly, draw all their maxims, both for 
public and private life, from what they call parallel coses iu tho ancient, 
authors; without considering, that, in the nr^t place, tiiero never were, 
•inoe the creation of the world, two cases esautly parallel; and, in the 
next place, that there never was a case stated, or even known, by any 
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liifitorian, with every one of its circumstances; which, however,' onght 
to be known, in order to be roasone<l from. Season upon the ofkse 
itself and tiie several circumstances that attend it, and act accordingly; 
but not from tlio authority of ancient poets, or historians. Take into 
your consideration, if you please, cases seemingly analogous; bnt take 
them as helps only, not as guides. We ore really so prejudiced by our ^ 
education, that, as the nnciuiits deified tlieir heroes, we deify their mad- ' 
men; of which, with all due regard for antiquity, 1 take Leonidas and 
Curtins to have been two distinguished ones. And yet a solid pedant 
would, in a speech in parliament, relative to a tax of two>])eiice in the 
pound upon aume community or other, cpiotc those two heroes, asexam- 
]>]os of what wo onght to do and suffer fur our countiy. 1 have known 
tijosu absurd] Jos carried so far by i>eople of injudicious learning, that 1 
should not bo surprised, if some of them were to propose, while we are 
at war with tlio Gauls, that a number of geoso should he kept iu Die 
Tower, upon account of I’ a iiiluiito advantage wliicli Home received in 
a paralM cme^ frotn a certain number of geese iu the Capitol. This 
w.ay of reasoning, and this way o'* bpeoking, will fdways form a poor 
politician, and a puerile dochumci*. 

There is anotlier species of learned men wlio, thougli less dogiuatio.a( 
and snpereilions, are not le.ss iiiipertincnt. Tlieso are the coinnninioa- 
tive and shining pedants, who adorn their convei'sation, oven with wo¬ 
men, by happy quotations of Greek and Latin; and who have contract- 
^edsiich a familiarity Avith the Greek and Konmn antliors, tliat they 
Vail them by certain names or epithets denoting intimacy. As old IIo> 
mer; tliat Horace; Maro^ instead of Virgil; and iusteotl 

of Ovid. Those are oflLen imitated by coxcombs, who Jiavo no Icaruma 
at all; bnt who have got some names and some scraps of ancient auth'.o. 
i»y heart, which they impr</perly and impertinently retail in all coinra- 
nies, in hopes of nossing for scholars. If, therefore, yon would arcsa 
tlie accusation of pedantry on one liand, or the suspicion of ignoranct^ 
on the other, abstfiin from learned ostentation. Speak tlic language cf 
the company that you arc in; speak it purely, and unlardcd with .ariy 
other. Never seem wiser, nor more learned, than the people yon are 
with. Wear your learning, like your watch, in a private pocket: and 
do not pull it out and strike it; merely to show that you have one. If 
yon are asked what o'clock it is, tell it; but do not proclain: !t hourly 
and unasked, like the watcliman. 

Upon the whole, remember that learning (I mean Greek and Bomae 
learning) is a most useful and necessary ornament, whicJi it is sLamefui 
not to be master of; but, at the same time most carefully avoid those 
errors and abuses which I have rneotioned, and which toii often attend it. 
Itetnember, too, that great modern knowledge is still more necessary 
than ancient; and that you had better know perfectly the present, thoL 
the old state of Euroiie; though I would luive you well acquainted with 
both. 

I have tins moment received yonr letter of the I7th, N. B. Thoi^lu 
1 confess, there is no great A'cjrie^ in your present inannor of life, yec 
materials can never be wanting for a letter; yon see. you hear^ or yon 
read something new every day; a short account of which, with your 
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own r^octions tlierenpon, will moke ont a letter very well. Bixt, since 
you desire a subject^ pray send me au accvaint of the Lutheran establiah- 
mont in Gormony; their religions tenets, their church government, the 
mahitonaiice, authority, and titles of their clergv. 

Vittorio Siriy complete, is a very scarce and very dear l)ook here; 
but I do not want it. If your own library grows too vohirninoaa, yon 
will not know what to do with it, when yon leave I^eipsig, Your best 
way will be, when you go away from thence, to send to England, by 
Hamburgh, all the hooks that you do not absolutely want. Yours. 

LETTER CXLIIl. 


Kith, Hfiirch 1, O . & 1740. 

Dkak Boy: By Hr. Tlnrto's letter to Mr. Grevenkoj*, of the 21st 
Febniary, N. S., I find that you liad been a groat while without receiv¬ 
ing any letters from me; but by this time, 1 duivsay ywu think you have 
received enongh, and possibly more than yon have read; for I am not 
only a frequent, but a prolix correspondent. 

Mr. ITarte says, in that letter, that he Iwiks upon Professor Mascow 
to be one of the ablest men in Europe, in treaty and ‘political know 
ledge. I am extremely glad of it; for that is what I wtiuld liuvts you 
particularly apply to, and make yourself perlect master of. The treaty 
part you must chiefly acquire by reailing the treaties themselves, and 
the histories and memoirs relatiVe to them ; not but that iiniuiries and 
conversations upon those treaties will help you greatly, and imprint 
them better in your mind. In tin’s course of reading, do not perplex 
yourself, at first, the iiinltitudo of iiisigiiiticant treaties which are to 
bo found in the Diplomatique; but .stick to the material ones, 

which altered the state of Europe, and made a new arrangement among 
the great powers; such as the treaties of Munster, Ninieguen, Ryswiok, 
and Utrecht. 

Bnt there is one part of political knowledge, nliieh is only to be ha<l 
^ inquiry and conversation; that is, the present'•late of every power in 
Europe, with regard to the three important points, ot strength, revenue, 
and ccmiTiorco. You will, tlierefore, do wcH, while you are in Ger¬ 
many, to inform yourself carefully of tiie military Atruc, the revenues, 
and the oommerco of every prince ami state of tlie empire; and to write 
down those informations in a little Ifook, for that particular purpose. 
To give yon a specimen of what I mean: 

The Electorate of Hanonr. 

The revenue is about £600,000 a-year. 

The military establishment, in time of war, may be aboOt 96,00u 
men; bnt that is the utmost. 

The trade is chiefly linens, exported from Statle. 

There are coarse woollen manufactures for liome-consamption. 

The mines of Harts produce about £l»>0,000 in silver, annoally. 

Snob ;j:fonnationa you may very easily get, by proper inquiriee, of 
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every atate in (xernumy, if you will but prefer useful to frivolous oon* 
versations. 

There are many princoh in Gennany, who keep very few or no troops, 
unless upon the uppruacli of danger, or for tlie sake of profit, by letting 
tltein out fur subsidies, to great powers: In that case, you will inform 
yourself wliat number of troops, they could raise, either for their own 
defeiK'c, or furnish to other powers for subsidies. 

There is very little trouble, and an iufinite use, in acquiring of this 
knowledge. It seems to me even to be a more entertaining subject to 
talk upon, than laptuie et le henu terns. 

Though 1 am sensible that these things cannot be known with the ut¬ 
most exactnc's. at lea^t by jou let, you may, however, get so near the 
trutli, that tlic differeuco ivill be lery immaterial. 

Pray let luo know if the Uoinan Cafholic worship is tolerated in Sax¬ 
ony, any ivh ere but at (.'Diirt; and if public moss-houses are allowed 
any wliore else in theeiecti>rate. Are the regular liOinish clergy allow¬ 
ed; and have they any coiiveiu'-? 

Are there any iinliiary oulers Saxony, and what? Is the White 
Eagle a Saxon or n Polisli orders I'pun what occasion, and when was 
it founded? What uuinbor of knights) 

Adieu I Gtid bless you; and may you turn out what I wish I 
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Bats. March 9, O. B. 1740. 

Dbxb Bov: I must from time to rime, remind you ofawliat 1 have 
often recommended to you. and (ff ivbat you cannot attend to too much; 
sacrifice to the Grucre. The differont ettecta of tlio same things, said or 
done, when uceoinpanied f)i ahanduued by them, is almost inconceivable. 
They prepare the way to the heart; and the licart has snch an influence 
over the understanding, that it is worth while to engage it in our inter¬ 
est. It is the whole of women, who are guided by nothing -^Ise: and it 
has so luiicli to SUV, even with men, and the ablest men too, ^h<tt it com¬ 
monly triumphs in eiery struggle with the untlerstafuling Monsieur de 
Rocliefoucaiilt, in his Maxims, sa^'s, tliat Vesjtrit est^iousc'^* i^t'fMpsdv 
coeur. li ho had said, instead of souventf pres^ue tmyours^ I fear he 
would have been iicnrcr the truth. This ueing the case, aim at the 
heart. Intrinsic niorit alone will not do; it will ^ain you the general 
esteem of all; but not tiie particular affection, that is, the heart, of any. 
To engage the aftections of any particular person, yon must, over and 
above your general merit, have some particular merit to that person: by 
services done, or offered; by expressions of regard and esteem; by cbiu- 
plaisanoe, attentions, ^c. for him: And the graoetln manner of doing 
all these things opens the way to the heart, and laciUtatea, or rath 
insures, tlieir effects. Prom your own observation. «*eflcot what a dis¬ 
agreeable imprebsion an awkward address, a slovenly ligare, an ungrace¬ 
ful manner of speaking, whether stuttering, mattering, monotony, or 
drawling, au unattentive hohaviour, Ac. make U!>oa you. at 'iriD sight, 
in a scranger, and how they prejudice you against him, ibnufh f«>r augbi 
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yon know, he may hare great intrinsio sense and merit. And reflect, 
on the other han^ how much the upposites of all thoee thin|» Iirepoe* 
seas yon, at first sight, in &vour of tliose wJiu enjoy tbein. You wish 
to find all good qualities in them, and lU'e in -omo'degree disapjMnnted if 
yon do not. A thousand little things, not separately to l)o denned, con¬ 
spire to form tliese graces, this je m mi* quoi, that always please. A 
pretty person, genteel motions, a pr()[>fr degree of dress, an harmonious 
voice, sometliiijg open and cheertul in tiie <i/iiuroiiance, but without 
laughing; a distinct and proi>erly varied iiiniiner of .speaking: All those 
things, and many others, are necessary ingredients in the composition 
of the pleasing je ne sai* w’hicli every l>od> feels, though rwhody 
can describe. Observe carefully, then, what displeases or ]dea»<es you in 
others, and bo persuaded, that, in general, the same things will please or 
displease them in yon. Having mentioned hiugliiiig, 1 must particu¬ 
larly warn you against it: and I could heartily wi'.h, that \ou may ofUm 
be seen to’smile, but never heard to lauirh while y«>u live. Frequent 
and loud laughter is the characteristic of follj* and ill manners; it is the 
manner in which the mob express their silly j<»y nt silly things; and ’ 
they call it being merry. In my mind, there is iM>tliing so illiberal, and 
HO ill bred, os audible kaughter. True wit, or sense, ue\er >i:t made any 
body laugh; tliey are abovo it: They please the mind, and give a cheer¬ 
fulness to tho countenance. But it is low' bnfibonery, (»r billy accidents, 
that always excite laughter; and that is Avhat peojile of sense*aiid breed¬ 
ing should show themselves abovo. A man's going to <it <lo\vn, in the 
supposition that ho has a chair behind liiiii, and falling down u]K»n his 
breech for want of one, sets a whole com])utiy a laugiiing, when all tho 
wif in tlio world would not do it; a plain proof, in iny mind, how low 
and iinhocuming a thing laughter is: Not to mention the disagreeable 
noibO that it makes, and tho shocking distortion of the faite that it 
occasions, laughter is easily restrainod, bv a veiy little rctiection; but 
as it is generally connectea with the idea of gaiety, jieople do not 
enough attend to its absurdity. 1 iirn neither of a melancholy nor a cyni¬ 
cal disposition ; and am as willing and a^ a.[>t to bo ph‘u<s(.‘d as any body; 
but I urn sure that, since I have had the full iibo of iny rc:i'<on, nobody has 
ever heard mo laugli. Many people, at lirst, frtuu awkwardriesb and 
mauwim Aaat 0 ,>have got a very dKagrecable and silh trick of laughing 
whenever they apeak: and 1 know a man of very g»iod jiuits, Mr. 
Waller, who cannot say the commonest thing without laiigliiiig; which 
mokes those, who do not know' him, t;ike him at lirbr for a natural fool. 
Tills, and many other very diftagroeable habir«». .‘ire owMiig to mauxaUe 
honte at tlieir first sotting out in the world. Tiiey -nv ashamed m com¬ 
pany, and so disconcerted, that they do nob know wn-it they do, and try 
a thousand tricks to keep themseh es in couuteiiance ; which tricks alter- 
wanlc grew habitual to tliem. Some put their tingoro in tlieir nose, 
others sci’atoL- their beads, others twirl their h.-it'^; in short, every awk- 
Wf r , ik-bred bedy lias his trick. J5ut the fro'picncy d >es not justify 
the thing, and all these vulgar habits an-* .'..^kwirdno-'ses, though not 
criminal indeed, are most carefully to be ,:tiaide(l against, as tliey are 
great bars iii the way of the art of x>leasing. Kememi>er, that to uieasc, is 
almost to prevail, or at least a necessary p 'cvious step U> it. You, who 
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have your fortune to make, rhould more particularly study tliis art. Ton 
had not, I must tel' you, when you left Englautl, le» maniires prete^ 
7 Mnte»; and I iuu!»t confess they are not very common in England; but 
1 hope that yonr f^ood sense will make you acquire them abroad. If 
you desire to make yourself considerable in the world, (as, if you iuve 
auy spirit, you do,) it must be entirely your own doing; for I may verv 
possibly bo out of the world at the time you come into it. Your owu rauk 
and fortune will not assist you; your merit and your manners can alone, 
raiHu you to figure and fortune. 1 have laid the foundations of them, 
hy the education which 1 have given you; but you must build the sui>er 
structure yourself. 

1 miist now apply to you for some infonuatious, which I dare say yo« 
can, and whi(di 1 desiro you will give me. 

Can the Elector ot Saxony put auy of his subjects to death for high 
treason, without hniigiug lUeiu first to their trial iu sumo public cour 
of justice? 

Can ho, by his own n'lriioriiy, confine auy subject in pnsuu as lung an 
•he pleases, without trial t 

Can ho banish auy subject ou\ of his doruiniutis by his own autlior- 
ity ? 

Can ho lay any tax whatnoever u]>uti iiis subjects, without the ctiii' 
sent of the states of Saxony ? ainl Avliut are tho<se states ? how are they 
ekotei] ? wj,iat order.s do they consist itf ? Do tlie clergy make part of 
them? and w'heu, and how often do they meet? 

.If two subjects (»f the elector’*, are at law, fur an estate situ.atcd in tiio 
electorate, in wdint court munt this suit be tried? and will tljo decKsion 
of that court be final, oi* does there lie an n]>peal to tho imperial chuni' 
her at Wetzhier ? 

Whatdoyivu call the two oiiiof comts, or two chief magistrates, of 
civil and criminal justice? 

What is the conunou revenue of tho electorate, one year with ano¬ 
ther ? 

What number of troops does tho elector now maintain? and what is 
tho greatest number liiat the electorate is able to nmiiitnin? 

*I do not expect to iiave .all these questions atiswerod at once; but 
yon will answer tliem, in proportion as you get tlie* necessary* and 
authentic informations. 

Yon arc, you see, my Germ.'iu oracle; and 1 consult you with so 
much faith, tliat you need^not, like tho oracles of old, return urubiguous 
answers; espoclallly us you hare this advantage over them, too, thatl 
only consult you about past and present, but not about what is to 
come. 

1 wish you a goi^d Eastor-fair at Leipsig. See, with attention, all the 
shops, drolls, tumblers, rope-dancers, and hoc genua omue; but inform 
yourself more particularly of tlie several parts of trade there.* Adieu. 
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LETTER OELV. 

LoxmMi. JUitreh ttl, O. A 1T48. 

Pear Bot : I am in great joy at the written and the verbal accounts 
which I have received lately of you. The former, from Mr. Harto; the 
latter, from Mr. Trevanion, who is arrived here: they conspire to con¬ 
vince me that you employ your timo well at Leipsig. I am glad to find 
von consult your own interest, and yonr own pleasure so much; for the 
knowledge which yc u will acquire in these two years is ei^naily necH^. 

for both 1 am likewise particularly pleased to liml, that you 
tufk yourself to that sort of knowledge Avhioh is more peculiarly 
i<e«:e!!sary fo: }our destination: tor Mr. llarte tells me yon have read, 
vitL attention, Caillieres, Poquet, and* Kicholien’s Letters. The Memoirs 
of tilt. Cardinal de Retz will botli entertain and instruct ;yi>u: they 
relate to a very intoi*esting period of the French history, tliu ministry of 
Cardinal Mnzurin, during the minority of Lewis XIV. ‘Die charactoin 
of all the oousiderabJe people t>f that time are dran^i, in a sliort, strong, 
and masterly manner; and the political retlcctiuiis, which are mo<t of 
them printed in it.olic.s, are the just&st that ever 1 met with; they are 
not the laboured rcficctions of a systcui.atical closet politician, Avho, 
witliout the least experience of business, sits at homo, and \\ rites nmx> 
ims; but they are the rctlectiuns which a great and nhle man formed 
from long experience and practice in great busibcss. They arc true con¬ 
clusions, drawn from fact.s, not from speculations. 

As modern history is particularly your biHiness, I will give you some 
rules to direct your study of it. It begins, properly wiili CMifuiem.agne, 
in the year 800. Hut as, in those time of igiioranco, tlie ]>rie.sts an<l 
monks were ahno.st the only people that could or did write, we have 
scarcely any histories of tlio.so tiincB, but sucli os they have been pleaded 
to give us, which ore compounds of ignorance, superstition, and party 
zcflJ. So that a general notion of what is rather sii[>i) 0 .‘%od, tlian really 
known to bo, the hrif.tory of the five or six lbllo\>yng centuries, s-oeins to 
be sufiioient; and much time would be but ill Gm])loycd in a iniiiuto 
atteutioii to those Icgend.s. But reserv.e your iitiiio.st care, and most 
diligent inquiries, from tlie fitlteenth century, and downwards. Theu 
learning begoir to revive, and credible histones to be w'ritfcn; Europe 
began to take tlie form, which, to some degree, it still retains; at least 
the foundations of the ])rascnt great powers of Europe were then Laid. 
Tjewis the Eleventh in^e Frnnoe, in truth, a monarchy, or, ns he used 
to say himself, la mit horn dtt Page. Before his time, there were inde- * 
pendent provinces in France as the Duch^' of Brittany, iSsc. whoso princes 
tore it to pieces, and kept it in constant domi'stio confiuiioii. Tjewis 
the Eleventli reduced all those potty statos, hy fraud, force, or marriage; 
for he scrupled no moans to obtain Jiis ends. 

About that time, Ferdinand King of Arrngon, and Isaliolla his wife, 
Queen of Oo&tile, united the whole Spanisli monnroliy, and drove the 
Moors out of Spain, who hod till then kept po.‘(ition of Granada. About 
that time, too, tlie house of Aimtria laid the groat foundations of its 
subsequent power; first, by themarri,age of Maximilian with the heiress 
of Burgundy; and then, by tho marriage of his son riiili[>, Arohdukv 
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*of Austaria, with Jane, the daughter of laabelhL Queen of Spain, and 
heiress of that whole kingdom, and of the West Indies. By the first of 
these marriages, the house of Austria acquired the seventeen provinces; 
and by the lather, Spain and America; all which centred in the person 
of Charles the Fifth, son of the aliove mentioned Archduke Philip, the 
son of Alaxiiuilian. It was upon account of these two marriages, that 
the following Latin distich was made: 

Bella geraut alll, Tu fells Austria pube , 

Nam qua Mars aJite, dat tlbl regua Venus. 

This iiiiriieuse jKiwer, which tlie Emperor Charles the Fiftli to^n'l him¬ 
self possessed of, gave him adesirefor universal power, (for pec pie neve* 
desire all till tliuy have gotten a great deal,) and aliirined France; this 
sowed tlie seeds of tliat jealousy and enmity, which have dourislied ever 
since between those two gn-at powers. Afterwards the lionso of Ans> 
tria was weakened by tiie <ii vision made by Charles the Fifth of his 
dominions, between his son, Philip tlie Second of Spain, and his brotlier 
Ferdinand; and lia^^ ever since been dwindling tu the weak condition in 
which it now is. This is a most interesting jiart of the history of 
Europe, of which it is absolutely necessary that you should be exaetly 
and minutely informed. 

I'liere aro in the history of most countries, certain very remarkable 
ieras, which deserve more particular irnpiiry and attention than the coiii- 
inon run of history. Such is the revolt of the Seventeen Provinces, in 
the reign of Philip the Second of Spain; which ended in forming the 
present republic of the Seven United Provinces; whose indopendency 
was first allowed by Spain at tlie tn^aty of Muiistor. Such was tlie 
extraordinary revolution of Portugal, in the year lG40,in favour of the 
pro-tent House of liniganxa. Such is tho famous revolution of Sweden, 
when Christian the Second of Denmark, wlio was also king Swetlcn, was 
driven out by (j-nstavus Vasa. And such also is tliat memorable lura 
ill Doninark, of 1660; vhoti the states of that kingdom made a volnn- 
rury surrender of all their rights and liberties to the Crown; and changed 
that free state into the most absolute monarchy now in Europe. The 
Acta Uegia^ upon that occosiurj, are worth your pcinising. Tliese 
remarkable periods of modern hisuiry deserve your pariicular kteention, 
and most of tlicn have been treattvl singly by gcam historian^, which 
are worth your reading. The revolutions of Sweden, and of Portugal, 
are*most admirably well written by L’Abb6 de "Vertot; they are short, 
'and will nut take twelve hours' reading. There is another book which 
very well deserves y<nir looking into, but not w'i>rth your buying at 
present, because it is not portable: if yon can borrow or hire it, yon 
should; and that is, V llistoire den Traite* de Paix^ in two volumes, 
folio, which make part of tlie Gorpe Diplomatique. You will there find 
a short and clear history, and the substance of every treaty made in 
Europe, (iuriiig the last century, from the treaty of Vervins, Three 
Piirts in four of this iKKik are not worth your reading, os they relate to 
treaties of very little importance; but if you select the most considera¬ 
ble ones, read them with attention, and take some notes, it will be of 
great use to yon. Attend chiefly to those in which the great powmD 
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of Sarope are llie parties; such as the treaty of the Pyrenees, between 
EVano^ and Si»&iTi; the treaties of Niineguen and Kyswiok; but^ above 
all, the treaty of Munster should be must circumstantially and iniuntely 
anowu to you. is almost every treaty made since has some reference to 
t. Fo* tills, J dre Boogeaut is tlie best bouk yon can read, as ft takes 
in the ttirty years’ war, which preceded that treaty.. The treaty itself, 
which is made a perpetual law of the oiiipii*o, comes iu tlic course of 
your lectures* upon the Jiia Publicum Imperii. 

^ In order to furnish you with iiiaterials for a letter, and at the same 
time to inform both you and iinself of what it is right that we shorild 
know, pray answer mo the following questions: 

How many coinpaiiicr are there iu tlie Saxon regiments of foot f 
How many rncu iu each company ? 

How many tniops in the regiments of horse and dragoons : and how 
many men in eooli? 

rniat iiumbor of commissioned and noii>commissioned olticers in a 
company of fcKit, or lu a troop ('f horse or di’ogoous? N. il. Non-com- 
missioned officers iv'e all those below ensigns and coruuts. 

What is tho daily pav of a Saxon foot soldier, dragoon, and troopbr V 

What are the several ranks of tho Major~general f Jf. Ji. The 

ytat Major-general is every tiling above colonel. The Austrians hav« 
.*>0 brigadiers, and the French luivo no luiyur-gcnerals, iu tbefi JEtat 
Uc^or. What bav- the Saxons ? Adieu 1 


L> TTEK OXLVI. 

Loki>uX, j£artJi 27, o. A1748. 

Dbab But : This littli^. packet- wiU bo delivered to you bv one Monsieur 
Duval, who is going to the fair at Leipsig. He is a Jeweller, originally 
of Geneva, but who has been settled here these eight or ten years, and a 
very sensible fellow; pray do be very civil to him. 

As 1 advised you, sumo time ago, to inform yourself of the civil and 
military establishments of os many of the kingdoms and states of Eu¬ 
rope, as yon should cither be in yourself, or be able to get anthentio 
accounts of, 1 send you hero a little lx>ok, in which, ujion the article of 
Hanover, 1 have pointed out the short method of putting down tlieso 
informations, by way of helping your nieiimry. Tho hook being letter¬ 
ed, you eon immediately turn to whatever article you want; and, by 
adding interleaves to eachletur, may extend your mirintc.s to what partic¬ 
ulars you please. You may get such books made any where; and ap¬ 
propriate each, if yon please, to a particalur object. I have m 3 rself lound 
gre^ utility in this method. Jf 1 had known what to have sent you by 
this opportunity 1 would have done it. Tho French say, Que lee petite 
vreaeni entretiennentPamitiS et que Ua grande Vavginentent ; but I 
could not reoollect that yon wanted anything, or at least any thing that 
you cannot get as well at Leipsigas hwe. Do but contiiiuo to deservei, 
and, I assure yon, that you shall never want, any thing I can give. 

Do not apprehend ^that-my being out of employment may lie any 

d udioe to you Many things will happen before you can be fit tbi 
uees; and when you are fit, whatever my situation may be^ it will 

7* 
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always be in my power to lielp yon in your first steps; nflterrards yon 
must helpyourbclf by your own abilities. Make yourself necessary, an^ 
instead of soliciting, yon will be solicited. Tlie tliorougb knowledge of 
foreign atfuirs, the interests, the views, aii<l the manners of tlie several 
ronrts in Europe, are not the common growth of this country. It is in 
your power to acquire them; you have all tlie means, ^vdieli i Y onrs. 


LETTER OXLVII. 


LommiM, April "1, O 3. it4a. 

Drab Bot : I have not received any let*'er either from vou or from 
Mr. Uarte, these three posts, whioli I impute wliolly to accidents between 
this place and Loipsig; and tlicy are distant cnougli to admit of many. 
I always take it for granted that you are when I do not hear to tlie 
contrary; besides, os I iiave often told you, I am much more anxious 
abotrt your doing well, than about your boing well; and, whoa you do 
not write, 1 will suppose that you are doing sometliiiig inure useful. 
Yottr health will continue, while your tenqieTauce continues; and at 
your age nature takes sutiiciont care of the body, provnled she is left to 
nerself, and that iuteiiiperaiicc on one hand, or medicines on the oi'lter, 
do not jreak in upon her. But it is by no means so with tlie mind, 
which, at your age particularly, requires great and con^buit care, and 
some physic. Every quai'ter of an hour, well or ill employed, will do it 
essential and lasting good or lianii. It require^, also a great deal of 
exercise, to liring it tc a slate of hcaitn siid vigenr. Obher»e the diilbr- 
ence there is between minds culti and iniruls uncultivated, and 
you will, 1 am sure, tlnuK that you cannot ttaketoo iiiucli pains, nor em- 
>luy too much of your time in the culture of your own. A drayman is 
irohahiy born with 4is good organs as Milum. Loeke, or Newton; but, 
>y culture, they are as much more above him os he is above his horse. 
Bometimes, indeed, extraordinai'y geniuses nave broken out by the force 
of nature, without the assistance of education; but those iustances are 
*00 raredbr any body to trust to; and even they would make a much 
greater figure, if they had the advantage of education into the bargain. 
If Bhakespeare's genius had been cultivated, those beauties, wbicli we so 
justly admire in him, would have been luulisgrauc.l by Ihose catrava- 
goncios, and that nonsense, y^ith which they are frerpiontly accompanied. 
People are, In general, what they are made, by ediication and company, 
from fifteen to five-aud-twenty'; consider well, tlicrefbrc, the importance 
>f ypur next eight or nine years; your w'bole depends upon them. 

wiU tell you sincerely, my hopes and my tears coiiceriiiug you. I 
think you will bo a good soholar, and that yon will acquire a considera¬ 
ble stock of knowledge of various kinds; but 1 fear that you neglect wliat 
are called little, tliough, in truth, they are very material things; T mean, 
a gentleness of manners, an engojpugaddress, and an insinuating beha¬ 
viour; they ore real and solid oiivauto^s, and none but those who do 
not know the world, treat them as trifles. . 1 arn told tliat you speak 
very' quick, aud not distinctly; this is a most ungraceful and disagree¬ 
able tnck, which yon know 1 Lave told yon of a thousand times; pray at> 
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tend carefully to the oorreotiou of it. Au agreeable and distinct man¬ 
ner of speaking adds greatly to the matter; and I hare known many a 
very i^od speech unregarded, upon account of the disagreeable manner 
in which it has been delivered, and many au indifferent one applanded, 
from the coutraiy reason. Adieu. 


LETTER OXLVIll. 


Loijkw, ApHi 10, a. 1T4B. 

Dxab Bot : Though I have no letters from you to acknowledge since 
ksy last to yon, I w'ill iu>t let tlirco posts go from heiico witiiout a letter 
from iiic. M 3 ' aflection always prompts me to write to 3 'ou; and I am 
piicoiira^.d to do it, by tl>e hui>e 8 that my letters are not quite useless. 
You will probablj' receive this iu the midst of the diversions of Leipsig 
fair; at which, Mr. Harte tells me, that you are to shiue in due 
clothes, among fine folks. 1 am very glad of it, 04 it is time that you 
should begin to he fr>rrnod to the maimers of the world in higlior life. 
Courts are the he.st <cliools for that sort of learning. You are hcgiuaiiig 
now with the outside of a court; and there is not a more gaudy one 
tbao that of Saxony. Attend to it, and make your observations upon 
tlie turn and manners of it, that you may hcr^lter compare it with 
other courts, which jmu will see. And, though you are not yet able to 
be informed, or to judge of the political conduct and maxims of that 
court, yet you ina^r remark the forms, the ceremonies, and the exterior 
state of it.. At least see every thing that you can see, and know every 
tiling that 3 'un can knoyv of it, by asking questions. SSee likewise every 
tiling at the fiiir, from operas uiid plajs, down to the Savoyard's rarea 
shews. Every thing is worth seeing once; and the more one sees, the 
‘le.-s one either wonders or admires. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Ilarte, and tell him that 1 have just now 
received his letter, for which I tlmiik him. 1 am called away, and my 
letter is therefore very much shortened. Adien. 

1 am impatient to receive your answers to tlie many questions that 1 
have asked you. 


LETTER OXLIX 

* Loirpoir, AprU 86, O. & ITSa 

Dkab Box: 1 am extremely pleased with your ooiitinnation of the 
history of tlie Reformation: whioh is one those important eeras^that 
deserves your utmost attention, and of which you cannot he too min¬ 
utely informed. Yon have, doubtless, considered the causes of that 
great event, and observed that dibapppiutmeut and resentment had a 
much greater share in it, than a rcli^uus zeal or on abhorrence of the 
arrors and abuses of popery. 

Luther, an Augustin monk, enraged tliat his order, and consequently 
himself, had not the exclusive privilege iff selling indulgenoes, hut that 
the Dominicans were let into a sharo of that profitable but infamous 
trailu, turns reformer, and exclaims against the abuses, the oorruptioi:^ 
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Bad the Idolatry, of the oharch of Borne; wliioh were certainly grosi 
enongh for him to have seen long beibre, but which he hod at least 
acquiesced in, till what he called the rights, that is, tlie profit, of his 
order oamc to bo touched. It is true, tlie church of Romo furnished him 
ample matter fur complaint and retbmiation, and he laid hold of it ably. 
This seems to ino the true cause of that gi'eat and nece 8 sar 3 ’ work; but 
whatever the cause was, the effect was good; and the Reformation 
a]>read itself by its own truth and fitness; was conscientiously received 
by great numbers in Germany, and other countries; and was soon after* 
wards mixed up wi,th the politics of princes; and, as it always happens 
In religious disputes, became the specious covering of injustice and 
ambition. 

Under the pretence of crushing heresy as it was called, the House of 
Anstria meant to extend and establish its power in tlie empire: as, on 
tlio other hand, many Protot>taut Princes, under the pretence of extir¬ 
pating idolatry, or at least of securing toleration, meant only to enlarge 
their own dominous or privileges. I'liese views respectively, among tlie 
chiefs on hotli sides, much more than true religious motives, continued 
what were called the religious wars iu Germany, almost uninterrupt 
edly, till the affairs of tlie two religions ivoro finally settled by the treaty 
of Munster. 

'Wore most historical events traced up to their true ca.nses, T fear we 
should not find them much more noble or disinterested, than Luther's 
disappointed avarice; and tliereforo I look with some contempt upon 
those refining and sagacious historians, who ascribe all, even tlie most 
oommuii events, to sumo deep political cause; whereas mankind is made 
up of inconsistencies, and no man acts invariably up to Ids predominant 
character. The wisest man sometimes acts weakly, and rhe weakest 
sometimes wisely. Our jarring passions, our variable humors, nay, our 
greater or lesser degree of health and spirits, iirodiice such contradiotions 
iu our conduct, that, 1 believe, those are the oftenest mistaken, whi 
ascribe oiir actions to the most seemingly obvious motives; and I mn con* 
vinced, that a light supper, a good night’s sleep, and a fine morning, have 
sometimes made a hero of the same man, who, by an indigestion, a rest¬ 
less night, and rainy morning, would have proved a cowaril. Onr best 
conjectures, therefore, as to the true springs of actions, are but very 
uncertain; and the actions themselves are alltliat .ve muHt preUnd to 
know from history. That Oa^or was murdered by twenty-three conspi¬ 
rators, I tniike no doubt: but I very much doubt, that their love of 
liberty, and of their country, was their sole, or even principal motive; 
and 1 dare say that, if the truth were known, wo shoiild find tliat manv 
other motives, at least concurred, even in the great Brutus himself; suen 
as pride, envy, personal pique, and disappointment. Nay, 1 cannot liclp 
carrying iny Pyrrhonism still furtlier, and extending often to historical 
facts themselves, at least to most of the ciTonmstances with which they 
are related; and every day’s experience confirms me in this historical 
incredulity. Bo we ever hoar the most recent tact related exactly in 
the same way, by the several people who were at the same time eye-wit- 
uesses of itf No. One mistakes, another misrepresents; and othere 
warp it a little to their own turn of mind, of* private vi<*ws. A man 
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trlio has been conoemed in a transaction, will not write it fairly; 
and a man who has not, cannot. Bat notwithstanding all this nncer* 
tainty, history is not the less necessary to be known, as the best histo¬ 
ries are taken for granted, and arc tlie frequent subjects both of conver¬ 
sation and writing. Though 1 am convinced that Caesar’s ghost never 
api>eared to Brutus, yet I should be much ashamed to he ignorant of 
that fact, ns related 1>y tlie liistorians of those times. Thus tlio Pagan 
theology is universally received as matter for writing and conversation, 
though believed now by nobody; and wo talk of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
dsc. as gods, though we know, that if they ever existed at all, it woa 
only as more mortal men. This historical Pyrrhonism, then, proves 
nothing against the study and knowledge of ^history; which, of all 
other studies, is tlie must necessary for a man Avho is to live in the 
world. It only points out to us, not to bo too decisive and peremptory; 
and to 1)0 eauliuuH h»u' wo draw inferences, for our own practice, from 
remote facts, partially or ignorantly related; of which we can, at best, 
but imperfectly guess, and certainly not know the real motives. The 
testimonies of ancient Iiistory must necessarily be weaker than those of 
modern, as all testimony grows weaker and weaker, as it is more ana 
more remote from us. I would therefore advise you to study ancient 
history, in general, ns other people do; that is, not to be ignonint of any 
of those facts which are universally received, upon the faitlj of the best 
historians; and, wiiother true or fiuse, you liave tliom as other people 
have them. But modern history, I mean particularly that of the lat>t 
three centarics^ is wliat I wonlil have you apply to with the greatest 
attention and exactness. There the probability of coming at the truth is 
luucli greater, as the testimonies are much more recent; besides, anec' 
dotes, memoirs, and original letters, often come to the aid of modern his¬ 
tory. The best memoirs that I know of are those of Ourdinnl do Retz, 
which I have once before recommended to you; aud which 1 advise you to 
read more than once, with attention. There are many political maxims 
in these memoirs, most of which are printed in italics; pray attend 
to, and remember them. I never read them but my own experi¬ 
ence confirms the truth of thorn. Many of thorn seem trifling to people 
who are not used to business; but tliose who are, tool the truth of 
them. 

It is time to put an end to this long rambling letter; iu which if any 
one thing can bo of use to you, it wiU more than pay t he trouble I have 
taken to write it. Adieu 1 Yours. 


LETTER CL. 

Loidok, JTdy 10, 0. 8. ITU 

Dkxb Boy : I reckon that this letter will find you just returned from 
Dresden, where you have made your first court earmanne. Wliat incli¬ 
nation for courts Uiiq taste of them may have given you, I cannot tell: 
but this 1 think myself sure of,^ from your good sense, that in leaving 
Dresden, you have left dissipanon too; ana have resumed, at Leipsig, 
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that triplication, which, if yon like courts, can alone enable you to moke 
a good flgaro at them. A mere courtier, without parts or knowledge, 
is the most frivolous and contemptible of all beings ; os, on the other 
hand, » man of parts and knowledge, who acquires the easy and noble 
manners of a court, is the most perfect. It is a trite, coininon-place 
observation, that courts are the seats of talsehood and dissimulation. 
That, like many, I nnght say most, cornmou-plnue observations, is false. 
Falsehood and dissimulation are certainly to bo found at courts; but 
where are tliey not to be found? Cottages have them, as well as courts; 
only with worse manners. A couple of neighbouring farmers in a vil¬ 
lage will contrive and practise os many tricks, to overreach each other 
at the next market, or to supplant each other in the favour of the squire, 
as any two courtiers can do to supplant each other in tlio favor of their 
prince. 

Wliatever poets may write, or fools believe, of rural iimooence and 
truth, and of the perfidy of courts, this is most nndoubtodly true—that 
aliopherds and ministers tiro both men; their nature and passions the 
same, the modes of them only diftci’^nt. 

Having mentioned cuimrioii-pla( < observations, I will particularly 
caution yon against either using, believing, or approving them. Thej 
are tlie common topics of witlings and coxcombs; those, who really have 
wit, have the utmost contempt tor them, and scorn even to laugh at the 
pert tilings that tlioso would-be wits say upon such subjects. 

Beligioii is Olio of their favourite topics; it is all priest-craft; and an 
invention contrived and carried on by priests of all religions, for tlieir 
own power and profit; from this absurd and false priucii>le tlow the 
coinrnon-placo, insipid jokes, and insults upon the clergy. With these 
people, every priest, of every religion, is cither a })uhlic or a concealed 
unbeliever, drunkard, and whurc-mostcr; wheren.*-, I conceive, tliat 
priests arc extremely like other men, and neither the better nor the 
worse for wearing a gown or a surplice: but if they are ditferent froui 
other people, probably it is rather on the side of religion and morality, 
or, at least, decency, tram their education and manner of lite. 

Aiiotlicr commuii topic for false wit, and cool raillery, is inatriiiiony, 
Every man and his wdfo hate each other cordially; whatever they may 
pretend, in public, to the contrary. The hiishaiul certainly wishes his 
wife at the devil, and the with certainly cuckolds her husband W'lereas, 
I presume, that men and their wives neither love nor hate each other 
the more, upon account of the form of matrimony which has heeii said 
over them. The cohabitation, indeed, wliich is the consequence of 
matrimony, makes tliem either love or hate more, accordingly as they 
respectively deserve it; but that would be exactly the same, between any 
man and woman, who lived together without being married. 

Tliese and many other common-place reflect i(>iis upon nations or 
professions in general, (which are at least as often false as true,) are the 

t ioor refuge of people who have neither wit nor invention of their own, 
mt endeavour to shine in company by second-hand finery. I always 
put the^c pert jackanapes out of countenahee, by looking extr^mrly 
grave, wdien they ex^iect that I should laugh at their plea.sanCTiea; snd 
by saying und ao ; as if they had not done, and that the sting were 
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ftfU t oome. This disconcerts them; as tliey have no resources in 
them* Jves, and have but one set of Jokes to live upon. Men of parts 
are r it reduced to these shifts, and have the utmost contempt for them * 
thej find proper subjects enough for cither usefhl or lively converse 
tions; tbe>' can bo witty witliout satire or coinmon-place, and serious 
without being dull. The froqnentation of courts checks this petulanoy 
of manners; tlio good'brccding and cirouinspectiun whicli are nece 8 .sary, 
and only to be learned there, correct those pertnosses. I do not donbt 
bat that yon are inii>i-ovod in your manners, by the short visit which 
70 a have made at Dresden; and tlje other courts, whicli I intend that 
fon shall be better acquainted with, will gradually smooth you up to the 
lighest polish. In courts, a versatility of genius and softness of innn- 
lers are absolutely necessary; which some people mistake for abject 
iattery, and having no opinion of one^s own; Avliereas it is only the 
lecent and genteel manner of maintaining your own opinion, ^and possi> 
bly of bringing other people to it. The manner of doing things is ofter« 
more {mp<^)rtaiit than tlie things themselves; and the very same thing may 
become either pleasing or ofFonsivo, by the manner hf sajdng or doing it. 
Muteriam svperalat opus^ is often said of works of sculpture: where, 
though the materials wore valuable, as silver, gold, tkc. the workmanship 
was still more so. This holds true, applied to manners; which adorn 
whatever knowledge or parts people may liave; and even make a greater 
Impression upon nine in ten of mankind, than tlic intrinsic value of the 
materials. On* tlie other hand, remember, fliat what Horace says of good 
writing is Justly aiiplicable to those who would make a good figure in 
courts, and distinguish themselves in the shining parte of life; Supers 
e»t principinm ctfoM. A man who, witliout a giiod fund of knowledge 
and parts, adopts a court life, makes the most ridiculous figure imngina-’ 
ble. Ue is a machine, little superior to the court clock; aud, as this 
points out the hours, he points out the frivolous employment of them, 
lie is, at most, a comment upon the clock; and according to the hours 
that it strikes, tells yon now it is levee, now dinner, now supper time, 
&c. The end which I propose by your education, and which (if you 
please) I shall certainly attain, is to unite in you all the knowledge of a 
acliolar with the manners of a courtier; and to join, what is seldom 
joined by any of my oountrymeii, books and the world. They are 
wnunoulj twenty yeai*s old before they have spoken to any body above 
their school-master, and the fellows of their college. If tlicy liappen 
to have learning, it is only Greek and Latin, but not one word of mod 
erii bistory, or modern languages. Thus prejiared, they go abroad, as 
they call it; but, in trath, tlmy sto}' at home all that while; for being 
very a'vkward, confoundedly ashamed, and not speaking the languages, 
they go into no foreign company, at least none- go<>d; but dine aiul snp 
with one another only at the tavern. Such examples, T am sure, yon 
will not imitate, but even carefully avoid. You will idways take care 
tolceep the best company in the place where yon are, which is the only 
use of travelling: and (by the way) the pleasures of a gentleman are 
only to be found in the best company; for iliat riot which low company, 
most falsely and impudently, cull plea&ure, is only the sensuality of a 
^ne. 
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I ask hard and nnintermpted study from yon but one year more; 
after that, you shall have everyday more and more time for your amns^i 
ments. A few Itonrs eaoh day wiU then be sufficient for application 
and the others cannot be better employed than in the pleasures of go<m 
company. Adien. 


LETTER OLI. 


Lmnos, May IT, 0.8. 1T48. 

Dbab Bot; ' received, yesterday, jrour letter of the 16th, N. S,, and 
have, in consequence of i^ written, this <lay, to Sir Charles Williams, to 
thank him for all the civilities he has shown you. Your first setting 
out at court has, I find, been very favourable; and his Polish Msgesty has 
distinguished you. 1 hope yon received that mark of distinction with 
respect add with steadiness, which is the proper behaviour of a man of 
fashion. People of a low, obscure education cannot stand the rays of 
greatness; they are frightened out of their wits when kings and great 
men speak to them; they are awl' ward, a.shamed, and do not know 
what nor how to answer; whereas, honnStea gens are not dazzled by 
superior rank: they know, and pay all the respect that is due to it; but 
they do it without being disconcerted; and cun converse jnst as easily 
with a king as with any one of his subjects. That is tlie great advant¬ 
age of being introduced young into good company, and being used »Rrly to 
converse with oue^s su])eriors. How many men have I seen here, who, 
after having had the full benefit of an English education, first at school, 
and then at the nniversity, when they have been presented to the king, 
did not know whether they sti)od upon their heads or their heels I If 
the king spoke to them, they wore annihilated; they trembled, endea¬ 
voured to pnt tlieir hands in their pockets, and missed them; let 
their hats fall, and were ashamed to tako thorn up ; and in short, 
put themselves in every attitude but the right, that is, the easy and 
natural one. The characteristic of a woll-bred man is, to converse 
with his inferiors without insolence, and with his superiors with respect 
and ease, lie talks to kings without concern; ho trifles with women of 
the first condition, with tkmiliarity, gaiety, but respect; and converses 
with his equals, whether ho is acquaint^ with them or no^<, upon 
general common topics, that are not, however, quite fi*ivolou% without 
the least concern of mind or awkwardness of body: neither of which can 
appear to advantage, but when they arc perfectly cas^. 

The tea-things winch Sir Charles Williams has given you, I ^('uM 
have you make a present of to your Mamma, and send them her by 
Duval when he returns. You owe her not only duty, but 'ikewise 
great obligations for her care and tenderness; and consequently, cannot 
take too many opportunities of shewing yonr gratitude. 

I iiin impatient to receive your account of Dresden, and likewiss y yni 
iiHwers to the many questions that I asked yon. 

Adien for this time, and Qod bless yon t 
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Lowmv, May ST, 0.8. tT4M. 

Bot : This and thd two next years make so important a period 
i»t your life, that I cannot help repeating to you iiiy exliortations, my 
commands, and (what 1 hope will he still more prevailing with yon than 
either) iny earnest entreaties, to OTn[)]oy them well. Every iiionient that 

J 70U now lose, is so rnucli character and advantage lost; as, on the other 
land, every moment that you now employ usefully, is so much time 
wisely laid out, at most protligious interest. These two vears must lay 
the foundations of all the knowledge that you will cverliave; >ou may 
build upon them afterwards os much as you please, hut it will he too 
late to lay any new ones. Let me beg of yon, therefore, to grudge no' 
labour nor pains to ac(]uire, in time, that stock of knowledge, witliont 
which you never can rise, but must make a very insignitioaiit ligure in 
the world. Consider your own situation; you have uot the advantage 
of rank or fortune to bear yon up; 1 shall, very probably, bo out 
of the world before you can properly be said to be in it. What then 
will you have to roly on but your own merit ? That alone must niihO 
you, and that alone will raise you, if you have but enough of it. [ have 
often heard and reatl of oppressed and unrewarded merit, 1>iit I have 
oftener (I might say always) seen great merit make its way, and meet 
with its reward, to a certain degree at least, in spite of all diflioulties. 
By merit, I mean the mural virtues, knowledge, and manners; ns to tlie 
moral viiiucs, I say nothing to you, they speak best for theniselvos, nor 
can I suspect that they want any recommendation with you ; T will there- 
fore only assure you, that without them you will bo most unliappy. 

As to knowledge, I have often told you, and I am persuadca you are 
thoroughly convinced, how absolutely necessary it is to you, whatever 
your destination may be. But as knowledge has a most extensive 
meaning, and as the life of man is not long enough to acquire, nor his 
mind capable of entertaining and digesting, all parts of knowledge, I will 
point out those to which you should particularly apply, and which, by 
application, yon may make yourself perfect master of. Classical know¬ 
ledge, that is, Greek and Latin, is absolutely necessary for every btsly, 
because every body has agreed to think and to call it so. And the word 
illiterate, in its common acceptation, means a man who is ignorant of thoso 
two languages. You are by this time, I hope, pretty near master of Ixith, 
so that a small part of the day dedicated to them, for two years more, 
will make you perfect in that study. Rhetoric, logic, a little geometry, 
and a general notion of astronomy, must, in their turns, have their hours 
too; not that 1 desire you should lie deep in anv one of tiiese; but it is 
fit you should know something of them all. The knowledge more par¬ 
ticularly useful and necessary for you, considering your destination, con¬ 
sists of modem languages, modern history, chronology, and geography; 
the laws of nations, and the jua ptiblieum Imperii. You must abso¬ 
lutely speak all the modern language'* as purely and correctly as the 
natives of the respective countries: for wlioever does not speak a lan¬ 
guage perfectly ana easily, will never appear to advantage in conversation, 
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nor treat with others in it upon equal terms. As for French, von have it 
very well already; and must necessarily, from the universal usage of 
tnat language, know it better and better every day: so tliat I am in no 
pain about tliat. German, 1 suppose, you know pretty well by this 
time, and will be quite master of it before you leave Leipsig: at least. 1 
am sure you may. Italian and Spanish will come in tlieir turns, and, 
indeed, they are both so easy, to one who knows Latin and French, tn%i 
neither of them will cost you much time or trouble. Modern hiatory, 
by which I mean particularly the Idstoiy of the last throe sentr<rieB, 
should be the object of your greatest and constant attention ssperially 
those part4 of it wliich relate more immediately to the great power? of 
Europe. Tliis study you will oarefully connect with chronology and 
geography; tnat is, yon will remark and retain the dates of every inipor< 
tant event; and always read with the map by you, in which you will 
constantly look fur every place mentioned: this is the only way of retain¬ 
ing geography; for, tbougli it is soon learned by the lump, yet, when only 
no learned, it is still sooner forgot. 

Manners, though the lust, ami it may he the least, ingredient of real 
merit, arc, liowevor, very far from being useless in its composition; they 
adorn, nntl gi> e an additional force and lustre to both virtue and know¬ 
ledge. They prepare and smootlitho way for the progress of both; and 
are, I fear, with the bulk of mankind, more engaging than eitlier. Re¬ 
member, then, the infinite advantage of luaiinors; cultivate and improve 
your own to the utmost: good sense will suggest the great rules to ybii, 

g ood company will do the rest. Tims you see how much you have to 
o; and how little time to do it in: for when you are thrown out into 
the world, us in a couple of years you ninst bo, the unavoidable dissipa¬ 
tion of company, and the necessary avocations of some kind of business 
or other, will leave you no time to umlertako new branches of know¬ 
ledge: you may, indeed, by n prudent allotment of your time, reserve 
some to complete and finish the building; but you will never find 
enough to lay new foundations. I have suciran oiniiion of your under¬ 
standing, that I am convinced you arc sensible of these truths; an^ that, 
liowevor hard and laborious your present uninterrupted ^plication may 
seem to you, yon will rather increase tliun lessen it. For God’s sake, 
my dear boy, do nut b<pmnder awav one moment of your time, for every 
moment may be now most nsofiiTly employed. Your futu>'>j fortune, 
character, and figure in the world, entirely depend upon your use or 
abuse of the two next jfears. If yon do but employ them well, what 
may you not reasonably expect to be, in tiinoU And if you do not, 
what may I not reasonably fear you Avill be ? Yon are the only one I 
ever knew, of this country, whose education was from the beginning, 
calculated for the department of foreign afiairs; in consequence of which, 
if yon will invariably pursue, and dili^ntly qualify yourself for that 
object, you may make yourself absolutely iiecossoiy to tlie government, 
mud, ^ter having received orders as a minister abroad, send onlors, in 

S our turn, os Secretary of State at home. Most of onr ministers alroad 
ave taken up that department occasionally, without having ever 
thought of foreign affairs l^fore; many of them, without speaking any one 
^Ihrwign language; and all of them without manners which are (msofutely 
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neceBoary towarris being well received, nnd making a tignre at foreign 
courts. They do the business accordingly, that is, very ill: they never 
get into the secrets of those courts, for want of insinuation andaadress: 
they do not guess at their views, for want of knowing their interests: 
and, at last, finding themselves very unfit for, soon grow weary of their 
commissions, and are ini])atient to return home, wl)oro tliey are but too 
justlj: laid aside aiid neglected. Ever^ moment's conversajtion may, if 
yon please, be of use to yon; in lliis view, every public event, which is 
the common topic of conversation, gives yon nn opportunity of getting 
Bomo information. For oxamyde, the prcliinin.'iries of [>eac«i lately coD' 
rinded at Aix-la-Chapclle, will be thect>mmon subject of mo»t conversa¬ 
tions; in which von will take care to ask the proper questions; as, what 
;s the meaning of the Assiento contract for negroc'*, between England and 
^IJfiin : what the aunnal ship; when stipulated ; upon what account sus¬ 
pended, &c. You will likewise inform yourself about Guastalla, now 
given to Don Philip, together with Parma and 'J’l.ieefvtia; who they 
belonged to before; what claim or pretensions pon Philip had to them; 
what they are worth; in short, every thing concerning them. The ces¬ 
sions made by the Queen of Hungary to the King of Sardinia, are, by 
these preliminaries, confirmed and secured to him: yon will inquire, 
therefore, ivhat Ahey are,, and what they are worth. This is the kind of 
■tnowdedgo whicli you should ho most thoroughly master of, and in 
wliich conversation will help yon almost as inneli as books: hut both are 
best. There aiv liistories of every considerable treaty, from that of 
"Wo'^tydialia to that of Utrecht, inclusively; all which T Avould advise von 
to read. Pd*re llongeant’s, of the treaty of Westphalia, is an cxocllent 
one; those of Niinegnen, Ryswlck, a»id Utrecht, are not so well written; 
bnt are, however, very useVnl. Vllutoire ile^ Trnites tie Pnijt^ in two 
volumes, folio, which I re<y»mmcnded to yon s<krae time ago, is a book 
that you should often consult, when you liear nie.ition made of any treaty 
concluded in the seventeenth century. 

Upon the whole, if you have a mind to be considerable, and to shine 
hereafter, you must labour hard now. No quickness of ])arts, no viva¬ 
city, will do h>ng, or go far, without a solid fund of knowledge; and that 
fund (if knowleclge will amply repay all the pains tliat yon ean take iu 
acquiring it. Jlefloct seriously, wifhiu yourself, iiyion all this, and ask 
your-elf whether T can have any view, hut yonr interest, in all that I 
recominend to yon. It is the result of my experienee, and flows fkim 
that tenderness and affection with which, while you deserve them, I shall 
be. Yours. 

Make m^? compliments to Mr. TIarte, and toll him, that T have 
received his letter of the 24th, N. S. 

LETTER CLIII. 

Lohdos, May 81, O. B. 1T4S. 

DsaB Bor: I have received, with great, sfitisfaction, your letter o. 
the 2>^clr N. S.. from Dresden: it finishes yonr short but clear occouct 
of tiiO Information; which is one of those interesting periods of modem 
'ii.story, teat can no* bo too much studied nor too minutely Icuown by 
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you. There are many sroat events in history, wliicli, when once they 
are over, leave thin^C) iu tiie situation in wliich they tbund them. As, 
for instance, tliu Lite war: wliicii, excepting the establishment in Italy 
for Don Philip, leaves things pretty much in »tatv qva; a mntual 
restitution of all uc(iuisitioii<» being stipalateu by the preliminaries of the 
peace, yucli events urnloiibtedly deserve your notice, but 3 ’et not so 
minutely as thoM', which are not 'only important in themselves, but 
e<jually (or it mu}' l>e more) important by their conseiiuences too; of 
tills latter sort were, tlio progress of the Christian religion in £an>pe: 
the inviision of the G«>thB; the division of the Roman empire into 
Western and Eastern ; the e-^tablishment and rapid progress of Ifahoniet* 
aniMn; and, hi'^tly', the Reformation; all wliich events produced tho 
greatest changes in tlie affairs of Europe, and to one or other of which, 
the jiresent situation of all the parts of it is to be traced up. 

Ne-xt to these, are those events whicli more immediately affect partic.- 
ular states and kiuirdom-. and wlihdi are reckoned merely local, though 
t.heir influence ma)', and iiulecd veiy otVen does, indirectly, extend itself 
further, such as civil \vaif», and revo. itions, from which a total oiiange 
ill tlio form of government frequently flows. The civil wars in England, 
in the reign of King Charles 1., ]iroducedau entire change of tl e govern- 
inent here, from a limited monarchy to a commonwealtli, at lirat, and 
afterwards to absolute power, n> urpcil by Cromwell, under the pretence 
of protection, and the title of Protector. 

The Revolution in lO'iS, iustetad of changing, preserved our form of 
government; which King Janies II. intended to subvert, .and e.stuolish 
absolute power iu the Crown. 

These are tlie two groat opoclias in our English history, which I 
recoiiiinend t<» your jiarticnlar attention. 

TJie league tbriiiod hy the Hon>e of (}iii‘*e, and fomented by the arti¬ 
fices of Spam, is a most material part of (he liistory of Franco. Tlio 
foundation of it w.as laid in the reign of Henry 11., but the superstruc¬ 
ture was carried on through the suceessivo reigns of Francis II., Charles 
IX. and lloury 111., till at last it was crushed, partly by the anus, but 
more hy the apostasy of Henry IV. 

In Gemiaiiy, great events have been frequent, by wliich the *mperial 
dignity has always either gotten or lost; and so f:ir they have .affected 
the constitution of the empire. TIu* House of Austria kept that lignity 
to itself for near two hiindred years, during which time it was always 
attempting to extend its })ower, by encroaching upon tlie rights and 
privileges of the other states of the empire; till at the end ot the 
hellnm tricennale^ the treaty of Munster, of which France is guarantee, 
fixed the respective claims. 

Italy has been crmsfantly torn to pieces, from the time of the Gotlia, 
by the Po])es and the Anti-popes, severally enf/porfced by other great 
powers of Europe, more as their interests thari as their religion led 
them; by the pretensions also of Franco, and the House of Austria, 
upon Naples, Sicily, and the Milanese; not to mention the various lesser 
causes of squabbles there, for the little states, such as Ferrara, Parma, 
Montserrat, &c. 

The Popes, till lately, have always taken a considerable port, and had 
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§reat Inflaenoe in the a^rs of Enrope; their exconirnunicalions, balls, 
and indnlgencea, stood instead of aruiies, in the time uf ignorance and 
bigot^; bnt now, tliat mankind is better informed, the spiritual author¬ 
ity of the Pope is not only less regarded, but even despise<l by the 
Oatholio Princes themselves; and his Holiness is actuuliy little more 
than Bishop of Borne, with large temporalities, which he is not likely 
to keep longer than till the other greater j>owcra in Italy shall find their 
oonveniency in taking tliem from him. Among the nuHlern Popes, Leo 
the Tenth, Alexander the Sixth, and Sextus Quintus, deierve your par¬ 
ticular notice. The first, among other things, t(>r his own learning and 
taste, and for liis encouragement of the reviving arts atul sciences in 
Italy. Under his protection, the Greek and Latin elas^icsi were most 
excellently translated into Italian; paintinulhniri><hed and arrived at its 
])erfection; and bcul]itai‘0 came so near the ancients, that the works 
of his time, both in marble and brotize, are now called An/it-o-J/hdarnOj 

Alexander the Sixth, together witli his natural son, (.'a'sar Borgia 
was famous for Ins wiekodnebS, in whicli he, and Ifib '.on too, surpassed 
all imagination. Their lives are well worth yonr reading. They were' 
poisoned thornselvos by the poisoned wine whi»-li they had prepared for 
others; the father died i»f it, but Ciesar recovered. 

Sixtus the Fifth was the son of a sw'ineherd, and raised liiinself to the 
Popedom by his abilities: he wtis a great knave, i>ut an able and singu¬ 
lar one. 

Plere is history enough for to-day: you shall li.ave some more soon 
Adieu. 


LETTER CLIV. 


Jmhoos, Jwtt 21, O, S, 174S. 

Dear Boy : Your very bad enunciation runs so niuc.h in iny hcadt 
and gives me .such real concern, that it will be the subject of this, and, 
I believe, of uMiiiy more letters. I congrutulate both you and myself 
that I was informed of it (as I hope) in time to prevent it; and shall 
ever think rnyself, as hereafter yon will, T am sure, think youiNelt" infin¬ 
itely obliged to Sir Charles IVilliiims, for informing me of it. Good 
Goal if this ungraceful and disagreeable manner of .speaking had, cither 
by your negligence or mine, become habitual to you, as in a couple of 
years mure it would have been, what a figure would )ou have made in 
company, or in a public a.s.sei.ibly? Who would have liked you in the 
one or attended you in the other ? Bead what Cicero and Quintiliaiii 
say of eimnciation, and see ^vhat a stress they lav u{)on tlm grocciiilness 
of it; nay. Oiocro goes further, and even maintain'', that a good figure 
is necessary for an orator; and particularly that he must not be vatiiua; 
that is, overgrown and clumsy, lie shew's by it, that he know mankind 
well, and knew the powers of an agreeable figure, and a graceful man¬ 
ner. Men, as well as women, are much otlener led by their hearts, 
tlian by their nndorstaridings. The way to the heart is through the 
senses*; please their eyes and their ears and the work is half (lone. I 
have frequently known a man’s fortune docide<l for ever by his fira* 
address. If it is pleasing, people are hurried involuntarily into a jtcr- 
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Buoaioa that he has a merit, whioli possibly he has not; as, oa the othez 
band, if it is unj'raoet'iil, they are immediately prejudiced against him, 
and iitnviiliug allow him tlie merit which it may bo lie lias. Nor is 
tliis sontimeut so uuju-st uud iiureasounble as at tirst it may seem; for 
if a m.'iii has parts, ho must know of what infinite conso^ueuce it is to 
him to have a graceful mariner of speaking, and a gentoel and pleasing 
uddre.s:«; he wmH cultivate and improve them to the utmost. Your 
6gure is a gtaul one; you iiaveno nntural defect in the organs of speech ; 
voui* addivbs may l>e engaging, and your manner of speaking gracefiil, 
if you will; ho that if you are not so, neither I, nor the world, can 
a»cribe it any liiiug but your want of parts. What is the constant and 
just observation as to ml actors upon the stage? Is it not, tliat tliose 
wdio have tlie best sense, always speak the best, though they may hap¬ 
pen not to iiuvo the best voices? They will speak plainly, distinctly, 
and with tlie [»roper empluisi'^, bo tbeir voices ever so hiid. Had lioscins 
spoken quick^ thick, ami umji^ar^uUy, I will answer fur it, that Cicero 
would ui>t have thought him wmrth tlie oration whieli he made iii his 
favour. Worils were given us to ci^MUUUiiieato our ideas by : and there 
must he something itieoiiceivably ub urd, in uttering them in such a* 
tnauner, as th:it either peo[>io cannot understand them, or will not desire 
to uuder<>taml tliem. 1 tell yon, truly and sincerely, tiiat 1 shall judge 
of your parts by your speaking grueol'ahy or iingraoel'ull}’. If you have 
parts, you will never ho at rest, till you have bruuglit yourself to a habit 
of speaking most gracefully'; ft^r I aver, that it is in your ])uvver. You 
will desire Mr. llurte, tliut you may read aloud to him every day; and 
that he will interrupt and correct you every time that you read too fast, 
do not observe the proper stojis, or lay a wrong emphasis. You will 
lake care to open your teeth wiien you speak ; to articulate every word 
distinctly; and to begot Mr. Hurtb,Mr. Eliot, or wlioiiisoever yon speak 
to, to remind, and stop you, if you ever fall into the rapid and unintelli¬ 
gible mutter. You w ill even read aloud to yourself, and time your utter¬ 
ance to your own ear; and read at first much slower tha^ you need to 
do, in order to currecl yourself of that shameful trick of speaking faster 
than you ouglit. In short, if you think right, you will make it your 
business, your study, and your pK'Osuro to speak well. Therefore, what 
1 have said in this, and in my last, is more than sullioicut, if yon have 
sense; and ten times more would not be suflicient, if yon have '»ot; so 
here I rest it. 

Next to graccl'nl fl]>oakin|^, a genteel carriage, and a graceful manner 
of presenting yourself, are exlrenicTy necessary, for they are oxtrcnieiy 
engaging: and iAivlcsi>ne.ss in tliese joints is< much more uiipanlouabla 
in a young fellov, than atlectation. It shows an offensive indillereaoe 
about pi.}af..ng, J am told by one here, who has seen jmu lately, tli^i 
}ou are awkwuid in your motions, and negligent of your person : I au 
sorry for belli; and so will yon, when it will be too late, if you continue 
so some lime longer. Aw'kwardness of carriage is very alienating; and 
a total negligence ot dress and air is au imjiertineut insult upon custom 
and lasi'iuLi. You remember Mr. • * * very well, I am sure, and you 
inubt «ouHequer:t]y remember bis extreme awkwardness: which, I oau 
assure you, has beeu a great clog to Lis parts and merit, that liav^ with 
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fu'.loh diflSonlty, but barely coanterbalauced it at last. Many, to whom 
1 have formerly oommonded him, have answered me, that they were 
■are he eonld not have parts, because he wus so awkward; so much 
are people, as I observed to you betbre, taken by the oye. Woinon have 
great influence os to a man’s fashionable clianictor; and an awkward 
man will never have their votes; which, by tlte way, ai*e very numerous, 
and much ofteucr counted than weighe<l. Yon should therefore give 
some attention to your dress, and the gracefulness of your motions. 1 
believe, indeed, that you have no perfect model for either at Leipsig, 
to Ibrm yourself upon; but, liowever, do not get a habit of neglecting 
either; and attend properly to both, when you go to courts, where they 
ure very necessary, and where you will have good masters, and gooi) 
models for both. Your exercises of nding, tencing, and dnuciiig, will 
civilise and tiishiori your body and your limbs, and give you, if you will 
but take it. Pair d^un honnite homtne. 

I will now conclude, with suggesting one relleetion to you ; which is, 
that you should be sensible of your good tbrtnnc, hi liaving one who 
ipterests himself enough in you, to inquire into your faiilt'^, in order to 
intbrm you of them. Nobody but myself would bo so solicitoiii>, cither 
to kuow or correct them; so that you might coiisciiiicntly he ignorant 
of tliem yourself; for our own self-love draws a tliick veil between us 
and our faults. But when you liear yours from me, yon may bo sure 
that you hear them from one who for your sake only, <lesirca to correct 
tlicin ; from one wdiom you cannot suspect of any partiality but in your 
favour; and from one Who heartily wishes tliut his care of you, as a 
father, may, iti a little time, render every care unnecessary but tl<at of 
a friend. Adieu. 

P. S. I condole with you for tlie untimely and violent death tha 
tuneful Matzel. 


LETTER CLV. 


liOKooii, July 1, 0. £ 174S. 

Dear Boy : I am extremely well pleased with tlie coiiino of studict. 
which Mr Ifarte iuforius me you are now in, and w'ltli the dogret ot 
application which lie assure-s tuc you have to tltoiii. It is your interest 
to do BO, os the advantage will bo all your own. My affection for you 
makes mo both wish and endeavour that you may turn mit well; and, 
according as yon do turn ont, I shall oitlier bo proud or ashamed of you. 
But as to mere interest, in tlie common acceptation of tiuit word, it 
would be uiine that you siionld turn out ill; for you may depend upon 
it, tliat whatever you have from me shall be must exactly pro[>urtioned 
to your desert. Deserve a great deal, and you si tail have a great deal; 
deserve a little, apd you shall have but a little; and be good fet 
notl'ing at all, and, I assure you, you shall fmve notliing at all. 

fikilid knowlqdge^ os I have often U»!d yon, is the first and great foend- 
ation of your future fortune and character; for I never inentiun tc you 
the two much greater points of Religion and Morality, because T cau"ot 
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possibly suspect you as to either of them. This solid knowledM yoa 
are ia a fair way of acquiring; you may, if you please; and I -will add, 
that nobody ever had the means of aequiring itmoreiiitlieir power than 
you Jiave. But roinember, that manners must adorn knowledge, and 
smooth its way tlirmigh the world. Like a great rougli diamond, it may do 
very well in a closet by way of curiosity, and also for its intrinsic value; 
but it will never be Avorn or shine, if it is not polished. It is upon this 
article, 1 confess, that I suspect you the most, wliich makes mo recur to 
it so often; for I fear that you arc apt to shew too little attention tc 
•veiy body, and too much contempt to many. Be convinced, that thera 
are no persons so insignificant and inoonsiderablo, but ihay, some time or 
other, have itir their power to be of use to you; whiob they certainly will 
not. if you have once shown them contempt. Wrongs are often forgiven, 
but contempt never is. Oiir pride remembers it forever. It implies a 
disc.ivcry of weaknesses, which we are much more careful to conceal tlian 
crimes, hfnny a man will confess his crimes to a common friend, but I 
never knew a man who would tell his silly weaknesses to hi.s moat inti¬ 
mate one—as many a friend will tci' us our faults without reserve, who 
will not so much as hint at our follies; that discovery is too inortiMng 
to onr self-love, either to tell another, or to bo told of one*s-self. You 
must, therefore, never expect to hear of your weaknesses, or your follies, 
from miy body but mo; those I will take pains to discover, and whenever 
I do, shall tell you of tlicni. 

Next to manners are exterior graces of person and address; which 
adorn manners, as manners adorn knowledge. To say tlmt they please, 
engage, and charm, as they most indisputably do, is saying, tliat one 
should do every thing pos.siblo to acipiij'e them. The graceful manner 
of speaking, is, particularly, what I shiJl always hollow in your ears, as 
Hotspur liollowed Mortimer to Henry IV., and, like him too, I have 
aimed to have a starling taught to say, i^eaJc distinctly ajid grace¬ 
fully^ and .send him you, ti> repl.’ice your loss of the unt’ortunato Matzol; 
w))o, by tho way, I am told, spoke liis language very distinctly and 
gracefully. 

As by this time von must be able to write German tolerably well, 1 
desire that yon will not fail to write a German letter, m the Clermaa 
character, once every fortnight, to Mr Groveukop: which will mako 
it more familiar to you, and enable mo to judge liow you improve in 
it. 

Do not forgot to answer me the question^ wdiich T asked you a 
groat while ago, in relation to the constitution of Saxony; and also 
the meaning of the words Landsawii arid Amptmseii. 

I hope yon do not forget to inquire into the affairs of tnulo and com* 
merco, nor to get tho best accounts you can of the commodities and 
manufactures, exports and imports, of tlie several countries where yon 
<n^ be, and their gross value. 

I would likewise have you attend to the respective 5 go'd, eilveif 
copper, &c. and their value, compared with our coins; :br wln^b puiw 
pos^ 1 would advise you to pat up, in a separate piece cf paper, one 
piece of every kind, wherever yon shall be, writing upon it tie 
and the value. Such a collection will be curious enoogh in itseb; 
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And that sort of knowledge will be very dseful to you in your way of 
bosiaesH, where the different value of money often comes in question. 

1 am going to Cheltenham to-morroWf less for my health, whicli is 
pretty good, tiian for the dissipation and amusement of tlio journey. I 
•hall stay about a fortnight. 

L*Abb 6 Mably’s Droit de VEurope^ which Air. Uurte is so kind as to 
•end me, is worth yonr reading. Adieu. 


1 LETTER OLVI. 

' Oheltesbam. Jvly 6, C. SL n4B. 

Dbas Bot: Your school-fellow. Lord Piilleney,* setou thist week for 
BoUand, and will, I believe, be at Leipsig soon after this letter: you will 
take care to be extremely civil to him, and to do him any service tliat 
you can while you stay tliere; let him know that I wyote to you to do 
so. As being older, he should know more than you; iu that case, take 
pains to get up to him; hut if lie does not, take care not to let him feel 
Tds inferioiity. lie will find it out of himself without your endeavours; 
and-that cantiot be helped: but nothing is more insulting, more mortify- 
{ng, and loss forgiven, than avowedly to take pains to make a man feel a 
mortifying inferiority iu knowledge, rank, fortune, &q. In the two last 
urticlos, it is uniust. they n<*t being in his power: and in the first it is 
both ill-bred wd ill-natured. Good-breeding, and good-natni'e, do 
Incline rather to raise and help i>Of>plo up to oni'selvos, than to mor¬ 
tify and depress th'n * and. m irutli, our o\vn private interest couenra 
in it, as it is making onrsdve^ so tnsny friends, instead of so many 
enemies. Tiie constant practice of wliat the Frencli call les Attentiont^ 
is a most necessary ingredient in the art of ideasing; tliey flatter the selt- 
love of those to whom they are shown; they engage, they captivate, more 
tlian things of much greater importance. The duties of social life, every 
man is olilifi^id to dischoi'go; hut those attentions are voliintaiy acts, 
the free-will offerings of good-breeding and good-natnre; they are 
received, romombcre«l and returned os such. Women, particularly, 
have a riglit to them: and any oiulssiou, in that respect, is downright ill- 
breeding. 

Lk> you emph > >i<ur whole time in the most usefnl manner? I do not 
luoan, do you study all day lung? nor do I refpiire It. lint t mean, do 
yon make tlia most of the respective allotments of 3 '^our time? While 
you study, is it with attention ? When you divert yourself, is it with 
spirit? Your diversions ma>, if 3 ’ou please, employ some part of your 
time very usefully. It depends entirely upon the iiature of them. If 
they are futile and frivolous it is time wmrso than lost, for they will give 
you an habit of futility. All gaming, field-sports, and such sort of aninse- 
gients, where neither tiie understanding nor the senses have the least 
^ore, I look upon as frivolons, and as the rusonrees of little miuda 
who eitlier do not Uiink, or do not love to think. But the pleasures oi 
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a Loan of parts either flatter the senses or improve the mind; I Lope at 
least| that there is jiut one iiiinate of tho ilaj in which yon do nothing at 
ftlL Inaction, at jour age, U unpardonable. 

Tell me what Greek and Latin books you can now read with ease* 
Can you open Dcinostheiies at a venture, and understand him? Uan yon 
get through au Oration of Cicero, or a iSatire of Horace, without diffi¬ 
culty ? "Wliat German books do you read, to make yourself master of 
that language? And what Freiiuh books do you read for your amuse* 
luout ? Pray give ino a particular and true account of all tliis; for 1 am 
nut indiflhi’cut as to any one tiling that relates to you. As, for example, 
1 hope you take great care to keep your whole pei'son, particularly your 
mouth, very cb^au: common decency requires it; besides tlial great efean- 
liuess is very conducive to health. Hut if you do not keeji j our mouth 
excessively clean, by washing it carefully every muniiiig, and after every 
meal, it wMll not only be ajit to smell, which is very disgusting and inde¬ 
cent; but your teeth will decay and aclio, which is both a gn^at loss and 
a great {laiu. A spruceness of dress? is also very proper ami becominj 
at your ago; as the negligouuo of it implies an inditference about pieas* 
ing, which does not become a young fellow. To do, whatever you do at 
all, to tho utmost perfection, ought to bo your aim, at this time of your 
life: if you can reach perfection, so much the better; Imt at least, b^ 
attempting it, you will got much ucoror, than if you never attempted it 
at all. 

Adieu I Speak graccJvUy and distinctly^ if you intend to converse 
ever with, Yours. 

P. S. As I was making up my letter, I received yours of the 6 th, N. S. 

I like your dissertation upon Preliminary A rtiulcs and Truces. Your defi¬ 
nitions of both are true. Those are matters which I would have you bo 
master of; tliey belong to your future department. But remember too, 
that they arc matters upon which you will much ofiener have occasion 
to speak than to write; and that, consequently, it is full as necessary to 
speak gracefully and distinctly upon them as to write clearly and 
elcgandy. I find no authority among^ the ancients, nor indeed among tho 
moderns, for indistinct and unintelligible utterance. The Oracles indeed 
meant to bo obscure; but then it was by the ambiiruity of the expression, 
and not by the inarticulation of tho words. P< r, if people iiad not 
thought, at least, they understood them, they would neither have fre¬ 
quented nor presented them os they did. There was likewise among the 
ancients, and is still among the inu Jems, a sort of i>oople called Ventril* 
oqvij who speak from tlioir bellies, or make the voice seem to come from 
tiome utlier part of the room than that whore they are. llut those Vm- 
triloqui speak very distinctly and intelligibly. Tlio only thing, then, that 
I cun find like a precedent for your way of speakutg, (and_ I would will¬ 
ingly help you to one if I could) is the modern art dAjpcfiwfisTs practised 
with great success by the petits mcAtrea at Paris. This noble art con« 
sists in picking out some grave, serious man, wliu neither nnderetandf 
nor expects raillery, ahd talking to him very quick, and in inarticulate 
sounds; while the man, wlio thinks that ho did not hear well, or attend 
Buffloicutly, says, Monsieut or JPlait~ilf a hundred times; which afibr<ls 
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matter of macb mirtli to tlioso ingenions gentlemen. Whetlier 700 
would follow this precedent, I submit to you. 

Have you carried no English or Fi'cnch comedies or tragedies with 
you to Leipsig ? If you hnvo, 1 iubist upon your reciting some passages 
of them every day to Mr. llartc, in the most distinct and graceful man¬ 
ner, os if you were acting tlioru ui>un a stage. 

Tlie first part of my letter is more than on ouswer to your (questions 
x>uceruiug Lord Pultouey. 


LETTER OLVII. 


LonDoStJviV 2 C, 0. A 1148. 

Dsab Boy : There are two sorts of understandings; one of which 
bindei's a man from ever being considerable, and tliu oilier commonly 
makes him ridiculous; I mean the lazy mind, and tlie trifling, frivolou 
nuiid. Yours, 1 hope, is neither. The lazy mind will Lake the trou 
bio of going to the bottom of any ibiug; but, discouraged by the first 
ditllcultie.s, (and every thing worth knowing or having is attained with 
some,) stops short, contents itself witli easy, and consequently superficial 
knowledge, and prefers a great degree of ignorance to a small degree of 
trouble. These people either think, or represent iiiosl things as impossi¬ 
ble ; whereas, few things are so, to industry and activity. But dilhcul- 
tles .seem to them iiii]>ossibilities, or at least they pretend to tliiiik them 
so, hy way of excuse fur their laziness. An hour's attention to the same 
siiiiject is too laborious for them ; they take every thing in tlie light in 
which it fir^t i>rescnts iUelf, never consider it in all its different vduws; 
and, ill siiort, never think it through. The conscqueuco of this is, that 
when they conic to speak upon these subjects, before peoi»Ie who have 
considered them witli attention, they only discover tlicir own ignorance 
and haziness, and lay themselves open to answers that put them in con¬ 
fusion. I)o nut tlieu be discouraged by the first difficulties, hut contra 
andentior ito ; and resolve to go to the bottom of all those things which 
eveiy gentleman ought to know well. Those arts or scieuees, which are 
peculiar to certain professions, need not bo deeply known by those who 
are not intended fc«r tliPse professions. As, for instance, fortification 
and nav igation; of both which, a superficial and general knowledge, 
such us tlie common course of conversation, with a very little inquiry 
on your part, will give you, is sufficient. Though, by the way, a littlo 
more knowledge of fortification may be of some uso to you; os the 
events of war, in sieges, make umny of the terms of that science occur 
frequently in common conversation; and one would be sorry to say, like 
the l^rquis de Moscarillo in Moliore's Precieuaes mdiemtea^ when he 
liears of une demie Iwie, Ma/oi / c''Stoit lien wie lune toute entiere. But 
tliobc tilings which every gentleman, indepeiuiently of profession, shouhl 
knew, he ought to know well, and dive into all Uie depth of tliem; 
Bach are langui^?es, history, and geography ancient and modem, philos¬ 
ophy, rational logic, rhetoric; and, for you partieuljirly, tlm constitu- 
and the civil and military state of every country in Europe. Tliis, 

I -oufesfr, 16 a pretty large circle of knowledge, attended with some diffi 
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oaltiea, and requiring some tronble; which, however, an active and 
indnstncus mind will overcome, and be amply repaid. The triflinK and 
fiivoloas mind is always busied, but to little purpose; it takes little 
objects for great on&s, and throws away upon triilea that time and atten* 
tion. which only important things deserve. Knick-knacks, butterflies, 
shells, insects, «Sec. are the snbjects of their most soriuiis researches. 
They contemplate the dress, hi»t the characters of the company they 
keep. They attend more to the decorations of a play than the sense of 
ft ; and to tiie ceremonies of a court moro than to its politics. Sucli an 
employment of time is an absolute loss of it. You have now, at mo.'<t, 
three years to employ, eitlier well or ill; for, os I have often told you, 
you will bo a^^ your life, what you shidl be three yours Jiciico. ForGo»l’s 
sake tlion reliect. AVill you tJirow this time awn}' eitlier in laziness, or 
in trifles ? Or will you not rather employ every inomont of it in a man¬ 
ner that must so soon reward you witli so innch ploiistii-e, figure, and 
character ? I cannot, I will not doubt of your choice. Road only useful 
books; and never quit a subject ^ill you are thoroughly master of it, 
but read and inquire on till then. Wlieu yon are in company, bring the 
conversation to some useful subject, but d portee of tliat company. 
Points of history, matters of literaturo, the customs of part icular coun¬ 
tries, the several orders of knighthood, as Teutonic, Maltese, &c. are 
surely better suhj[ecta of conversation, than the weather, dress, or fiddle- 
faddle stories, that carry no iuforinatioii along with them. The chai’ae- 
ters of kings and great men are only to be learned in convorsatiuii; for 
they are never fairly written during their lives. Tliis, therefore, is aii 
entertaining and instructive subject of conversation, and will likewise 
give you an opportunity of observing how very differently chai’acters 
are given, from the different pas.sions and views of those who give thcin. 
Never be ashamed nor afraid of asking questions; for if tJiey load to 
information, and if you acooini>Any them with some excuse, yon will 
never be reckoned an impertinent or rude questioner. All those things, 
in the common coui'se of life, depend entirely upon the manner; and, in 
that respect, the vulgar saying is true, That one man can l>otier steal a 
horse, than another look over the hedge. There are few things that may 
not be said, in some manner or otlier; cither in a seemmg cor.fidence, or 
a genteel irony, or introduced with wit; and one great part of the know¬ 
ledge of the world consists in knowing when and vdiere to ti..ike use of 
these different manners. ,Tho graces of the person, the countenance, and 
the way of speaking, contribute so much to this, that I am convinced, 
the very same thing, said by a g>^nteol poi*son, in an engaging way, and 
graei(f\My and distinctly spoken, would please; which would shock, if 
mtuftersd out by an awkward figure, with a sullen, serious countenance. 
The poets always represent Voims as attended by the three Graces, to inti¬ 
mate that even beauty will not do without. [ think they should have 
given Minerva throe also; for, without them, I am sure learning is very 
ui;attraotivo. Invoke tliem, then, dUtineuy^ tp accompany all your 
words and motions. Adieu. 


P. B. Since 1 wrote what goes before, I have received your letter, ^ 
no date ; with the inclosed state of the Prussian forces: of which, I bi.pe, 
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yon have kept a copy; this yon should lay in a port^euilte, and add to it 
all tlie military estaolibhiuents that you can get ot* other states and king* 
doms; the Saxon establishment you may, doubtless, easily find. By tlie 
way, do not forget to send mo answers to the questions which I sent you 
pome time ago, concerning both the civil and the ecclesiastical airairsof 
Saxony. 

Do not mistake me, and think I only mean tliat you should .speak el»> 
gantly wit!) regard to style, and the purity of language; but I mean, tliat 
you siiouhl deliver and pronounce what you say gracefully and distinctly; 
f’-r which purpose I will have you frequcatly read very loud, to Mr, 
Ilarr^. reuito parU of orations, and spcfik passages of plays; for, without 
a gr:K‘cfUi and pleasing enuiiciatiou, all your elegancy of style, iu speak¬ 
ing, IS not wi.'rih one farthing. 

I am very glad that Mr. Lyttelton * approves of my now house, and 
p&rtxiuiarly of my canoHimlf pillars. My bust of Cicero is a very fine 
one, aiKi well j^res-tived; it will have the best i>laoo in my library, unless 
at your reiun- you bring me over iis good a modern head of your own; 
which I hiioiiM like still better. I can tell yon, that I slmll examine it 
attenlix cij .v ever antiquary did an old one. 

\lake my compliments to Mr. llartc, at whose recovery 1 rejoice. 


LETTER OLVIII. 


Lohdov, Auffusi 2, 0. 8. 1748. 

Dear Bot : Duval, the jeweller, is arrived, and was with me tliree 
or four days ago. You will easily imagine that I asked him a few ques¬ 
tions concerning you ; and I will give you the satisfaction of knowing, 
that, ui)on the whole, I was very well pleased with the account ho gave 
me. But, though ho seemed to be much in your interest, yet ho fairly 
owned to me that your utterance was rapid, thick, and ungraceful. 1 
can add nothing to what I have already said upon this subject; but I 
can and do repeat the absolute necessity of speaking distinctly and gr.aco- 
fully, or else of not speaking at all, and having recourse to signs. He 
tolls me that you are pretty lat for one of your age: this you should at¬ 
tend to in a proper way; for if, while very young, you should grow fat, 
it would bo troublesome, unwholesome, and ungraceful; you should 
therefore, when you liave time, take very strong exorcise, and in your 
diet avoid tUtteuing tliiags. All malt liquom fatten, or at least bloat; 
and I hope you do not deal much in them. I look upou wine and 
water to be, in every respect, much wholesomer. 

Duval says there is a ^at deal of very ^»d company at Madame Vor 
lentin^s alia at another lady’s I think one Madame Ponce’s, at 
Do yon ever go to cither of those hoiise.s, at leisure times? It would 
not, in my mind, be amiss if you did; and would give you a habit of 

* Brother to the late Lord Lyttelton. 

t JaitiM BtydRea, Duke of Chandos, built a moat maRnifl«'ent and clftgant houae at OtnmoM 
about eight inllei from London. It iraa anpertily ftfrnithrd vlrh fine pfeturea, atatuea, Oa 
vlileh, after his death, vero sold by auction. Lord CheaterSetd puruhaseil the hag, pillara, tk 
loor, and atalrease with doable flights; which are now in Cheaterfii-ld-houae, May fair 
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attention* ; they nre a trihnte which all women expect, .and which all 
men, who Avould bo well received by them, must pay. And, whatever 
the mind tnay he, manners at loa^t, are certainly improved by the c m- 
pany of women of fnt^liion. 

I have formerly told yon, that yon should inform yourself of the seye- 
Till orders, wliether military or roligioas, of the respective countries 
where yon may be. The Teutonic Order is the {?reat Order of Germany, 
of which I send you inclosed a short account. It may serve to suggest 
questions to you, for more particular inquiries as to ttie present state of 
it; of which you ought to oe minutely informed. The anights, at pre¬ 
sent, make vows, of which they observe none, except it bo that of not 
marrying; t nd their only object now, is to arrive, by seniority, at the 
Cfnnmanderies in tlieir respective provinces; which arc, many of them, 
very lucrative. The Or«lor of Malta is, by a very few years, prior to the 
Teutonic, and owes its foundation to the same causes. These Knights 
were first called Knights Hospitaliers of St. John of Jerustilem; then 
Knights of Rhodes; and in the year 1530, Knights of Malta, the Em¬ 
peror Charles V. having granted them that island, upon condition of 
their defemling his isl.ond of Siciij against the Turks, which they effec 
tually did. L*Abb6 de Vertot has written the history of Malta, hut it 
is the least valuable of all his works: and moreover, too long for you to 
read. But there is a short history of all the milita^ orders whatsoever, 
which I would advise you to got; as there is also of all the religious or^ 
dors; both which are worth your having and consulting, whenever you 
meet with any of them in your way; as you will very frequently in 
Catholic countries. For my own part, I find that I remember things 
much better, when I recur to my hooks for them, upon some particular 
occasion, than by reading; them tout de suite. As, for example, if I 
were to read the history ot all the military or religious orders, regularly, 
dne after another, the latter puts the former out of my head; but when 
1 read the history of any one, upon account of its having been the object 
of conversation or dispute, I remember it much better. It is tlie same 
in geography, where, looking for any particular place in the map, upon 
some parucular account, fixes it in one’s memory for ever. I hope you 
have worn out your maps by frequent use of that soit. Adieu I 

A. BIIOIIT ACCOUNT OF THB TEUTONIC '3RDKR. 

Tn the ages of ignorance, which is always the mother of auperstitioD, 
!t was tliouglit not only just, but meritorious, to propagate religion by 
fire and sword, and to take away the lives and properties of unbelievers. 
This enthusiasm produced the several Groisadues, in the 11th, 12th, and 
follow ng centuries; the obiect of which was, to recover the lloly Land 
out of the hands of the Infidels; who, by the way, were the lawful pos¬ 
sessors. Many honest enthusiasts engaged in tiiose Croisadoes, from a 
mistaken principle of religion, and from the panlons granted by the 
Popes for all the sins of those pious adventurers; but many more knaves 
adopted these holy wars, in hopes of conquest and plunder. 

After Godfrey of Bouillon, at the head of these knaves and fools, had 
taken Jerusalem, ir the year 1009, Obristlans of various nations reraninod 
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fn chat city; amoag the rest, one good honest German, that took partio 
lUar care of his oonntrytnen who came thitlier in pilgrimages. Ue built 
a house for their reception, and an hoB[tital dedicated to the Virgin. 
This little establishment soon became a great one, by the enthusiasm of 
many considerable people who engttged in it. in order to drive the Sara¬ 
cens out of the Holy Land. This society tlien Ixigan to take its tirst 
form; and its members were called Marian Teutonic Knights. Marian, 
from their chapel, sacred to the Virgin Mary; Teiitonio, from the Ger¬ 
man, or Teuton, who was the author of it, and Knights from the wars 
which they, were to carry on against the Infidels. 

These Knights behaved themselves so bravely, at first, that Dnka 
Frederick of Suabia, who was Geuorol of the Gorman army in the Holy 
Land, sent, in the year llDl, to the Emperor Henry VI. and Pope Gelas- 
tin HI. to desire that this brave and oharilable fraternity migiit be incor¬ 
porated into a regular order of knighthood; which was accord! ugly done, 
and rules and a particular habit Avere given them. Forty Knights, all of 
noble families, were at first created by the King of Jsrusaloui, and other 
Princes tlicn in the army. The first Grand Master of this Order was 
Henry Wallpot, of a noble family upon the Khine. This order soon 
began to operate in Europe; drove ail tlio Pagans out of Prussia, and 
took possesMou of it. Soon ofter they got Livonia and Courland, and 
invaded even Russia, whore they introduced the Ghristan religion. In 
1510, they elected Albert, Marquis of Brandenburg, for their Grand Mas¬ 
ter, who, turning Protestant, soon afterwards took PriKssiu from the 
Order, and kept it for liiriisclf, with the consent of t^igismund, I^ng of 
Poland, of whom it was to liohl, He then quitted his Gr.-in<l Maator- 
ship, and made himself Hereditary Duke of that country; Avhich is 
thence called Duciil Prussia. This order now consi.sts of twelve Pro¬ 
vinces, viz. Alsatio, Austria, Coblentz, and Etsch; which arc the four 
under the Prussian jarisdiction : Franconia, Hesse, BicMsen, Westphalia, 
Ixirrain Thuringia, Saxony, and Utrecht; which eight are of the Ger¬ 
man jurisdiction. The Dutch now possess all th.at the onler liad in 
Utrecht. Every one of the provinces have their particulart7imma72(7sr- 
ie»; and the most ancient of tliese Cornmaruleun is called tlio Cornman’ 
deur Pfovineial. These twelve Gommandeun are all subordinate to the 
Grand Master of Germany os their Chief, and have the right of electing 
the Grand Master. The Elector of Oolognois at pn^ent Graml Maitre. 

This order, founded hy mistaken Christian zeal, upon the aiiti-chris- 
tion principles of violence and persecution, soon grow strung, by the 
weakness and ignorance of the time; acquired unjustly great posses¬ 
sions, of wliicli they justly Io^t the greatest part, by tlicir ambition and 
cruelty, which made thorn feared and hatoil by nil their neighbours. 

I have this moment received your letter of the 4th, N. S., and have 
>nly time to tell you that I can by no means agree to your cutting off 
four hair. I am very sure that your headaches cannot proceed from 
^ence. And as for the pimples upon your head, tiicy are only owing 
to the heat of the season; and con»tKpieqt1y will not last long. But 
your own hair is, at yonr a^, sneh an ornament, and a wig, howove? 
well made, such a disguise, that I will, upon no account whatsoever 
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bare jon oat off your hair. Nature did not ^ve it to yon for 
Rtill loss to cause you the hoadaciie. Mr. Eliot's liair grew so ill ana 
bushy,‘that ho was in the right to cut it otF. But you have not tKe 
eanie roosoa 


LETTER OLIX. 


LosDOir, Aitgu9t 28, O. 8., 1T48. 

DbabBot: Your friend, Mr. Eliot, has dinod with me twice since I 
returned hero, and 1 can say with truth, that, while I had the seals, I 
never exainiuod or sifted a state prisoner with so much care and carios¬ 
ity, as 1 did him. Nny, 1 did tnore; for, contrary to tlio laws of tl is 
country, 1 gave nim, in some manner, the question ordinary and extracr- 
dinary; and I hare inflnito plotisiiro in telling yon, that the rack, which 
1 put him to, did not extort .ftoin him one single word that was not snoh 
a.s I wisheil to hear of yi'U. I heartily congratulate you upon such an 
advantageons testimony, from so crotntabJe a witness. LaudaH a Tau^ 
dato niro^ is one of the greatest plefi litres and honours a rational being 
can have; may you long continue to deserve it! Your aversion to 
drinking, and your dislike to gaming, whicli Mr. Eliot assures mo aro 
botli very strong, give me the greatest joy imttginalde, for your sake : 
as the former would ruin both yonr constitution and understanding, and 
the latter your fortune and ch.aracter. Mr. Ifarte 'wrote me word some 
time ago, and, Mr. Ehot confirtus it now, that you employ your pin 
money in a very diiierent manner from that in which pin money is 
commonly lavished: Not in gew-gaws and baubles, but in inlying good 
and useful books. This is an excellent symptom, and gives mo very 
good hopes. Go on thus, my dear t)oy, hut for these next two years, 
and 1 a'^k no more. Yon must then make such a ligtire and such a for¬ 
tune in the world as 1 wish you, and as I liave taken all these pains to 
enable you to do. After that time I allow you to be as idle ns over you 
please; because I am sure that 3^011 will not then pleiise to be so at all. 
The'ignorant and the weak are only idle; hut tlioso who have once 
acquired a good stock of knowledge, always desire tr> increase it. 
Kijowledgo is like power, in this respect, that tliose who h.avo the most, 
are most desirous of having more. It docs not clog, by possession, but 
increases desire; which is tlie case of very few pleasures. 

Upon receiving this congratulatory letter, ami reading yonr own 
praises, I am sure that it must naturally occur to you, how groat a 
share of them you owe to Mr. llarte's cure and attention; and, ounse- 
queutl}', that yonr regard and affection for him must increase!, if there 
l>e room for it, in proportion os you reap, which yon do daily, theftruita 
of his labours. 

I must nut, however, conceal from you, that there was one article in 
whicli yonr own witness, Mr. Eliot, faltered; ibc, upon my question-' 
ing him home, as to your manner of speaking, he could not aay that 
3 ’oar utterance was either distinct or graceful. I have already said so 
much to you upon this point, that I can add nothing. I will therefore 
only repeat this trnth, which is, that if yon will not speak distinotly 
and graceful, nobody will desire to hear you. 
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I &m glad to learn that Abb6 Mably’s Droit Pubhs do VEurope makea 
a i>iart of Tou eTenlng ainusoinents. It is* a very nsefnl book, and givoa 
a dear deduction of aifairs of Europe, from the treaty of Munster to 
this time. Pray read it Avitli attention, and with the proper maps, 
always recurring to tlicm for the several conntriea or towns, yielded, 
taken or restored. P^ro BougeanPs third volnirio will give you the best 
idea of the treaty of Munster, and open to yon the several views of the 
belligerent and contracting parties, and there never wore gi-eater tlian 
at tliat titno. The House of Austria, in the war immediately prcooding 
that treaty, intended to make itself absolute in the empire, and to over¬ 
throw the rights of the respective states of it. Tho view of France was 
to weaken and disinoinbor tho House of Austria to such a degree, as 
that it should no longer be a counterbalance to that of Bourbon. Swe¬ 
den wanted possessions on the continent of Germany, not only to supply 
the necessities of its own poor and barren country, but likewise to hold 
tlio balance in the empire between the House of Austria and the Status. 
The House of Brandenburg wanted to aggrandise itsidf by pi liering in 
the fire; changed sides occasionally, and made a good bargain at last; 
for I think it got, at tile pence, nine or ten bishopries secularised. So 
that we may date, from tiie treaty of Minister, the decline of tlio House 
of Anstria, the great power of the House of Bourbon, and tlie aggran 
dizement of that of Brandenburg; which, I am rnucli mistaken, if it 
stops where it is now. 

Make iny coniplimonts to Lord Pultoney, to whom I would have j»ou 
be not only attentive, but useful, by setting him (in case lie wants it) a 
good example of application and teinporaiico. I begin to believe, that, 
as I shall be proud of you, others will bo pn>nd too of imitating you. 
Those expectations of mine seem now so well grounded, that my disap¬ 
pointment, and consequently my anger, will be so rnucli the greater if 
they fail; but as things stand now, 1 am most affectionately and ter- 
deny, Yours, 


LETTER OLX. 


Lomov, Avgvot 80, O. S. 174S 

DsarBot: Tonr reflections upon the conduct of France, from the 
treaty of Munster to this time, are very just; and I am very ghul to find, 
by them, that yon not only read, but tliat you think and reflect upon 
what you road. Many groat roa lcrs load tlieir memories, without exer¬ 
cising their judgments; and make lumbor-rooim of their Iieads instead 
of fhrnishing them usefully; facts are lioajiod upon facts without order 
yt distinction, and may justly be said to compose that 

——Riidls intllgcstaqna moles 
Quern dixere clisoe. 

on, then, in the way of reading that you .are in; take nothing for 
granted, upon the bare authority of the author; but weigh and consider, 
in yonr own mind, tho probability of the facts, and the justness of tho 
reflections Oousult different authors upon the same facts, and form 
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your opiniou upon the greater or lesser degree of probability arising 
from the whole; whicli, in iny mind, is the utmost stretoh of nistorioiu 
faitli; certainty (I fear) not being to be found. When a historian pre¬ 
tends to give you the causes and motives of events, compare those 
causes and motives witti the characters and interests of the parties con¬ 
cerned, and judge for yourself, whether tliey correspond or not. Con- 
hider whether you cannot assign others more probable; and in tliat exam¬ 
ination, do not despise some very moan and trilling causes of the actions 
of great men; for so various and inconsistent is human nature, so strong 
and changeable are our passions, so dnetnating are onr wills, and so 
much are onr minds inffneuced by the accidents of onr bodies, that 
every man if more the tnan of tlie day, than a regular consequential 
character. The best have something ba<i, and something little; the 
worst have something good, and sometimes something great; fur I do 
not believe what Velleius Paterculus (for the sake of saying a pretty 
thing) says of Scipio, nihil non latulandum aut fecit^ aut dixit^ aut 
As for the rellentioiis of historians, with which they think it 
necessary to interlard their liistoi i is, or at least to conelinio tiieir chap¬ 
ters, (and which, iii the French liistorics, are slways introduced with a 
tantil eat vrai^ and in the English, ao true itia^) do not adopt thorn impli¬ 
citly upon tfie credit of the author, but nnalj'se them yourself, and Judge 
whether they are trne or not. 

Hut, to return to the politics of Franco, from which I have digressed. 
Yon have certainly made one farther reflection, of an advantage which 
Franco has, over and above its abilities in the cabinet, and tlio skill of 
its negociators; which is, (if 1 may use the expression,) its aoleneaa^ con¬ 
tinuity of riclios and power within itself, and the nature of its govern¬ 
ment. E'ear twenty millions of people, and the ordinary revenue of 
above thirteen millions sterling a-year, are at the absolute dis^iosal of 
the Crown. This is what no other power in Enropo can say; so that 
ditforent powers must now unite to make a balance against France; 
wliich union, though formed upon tlie iirinciple of their common inter¬ 
est, can never bo so intimate as to compose a machine so compact and 
simple as that of 'one great kingdom, directed by one will, and moved 
by one interest. The Allied Powers (us we have coxHtautly .seen) have, 
besides the common and declared object of their alliance, some separata 
and concealed view, to which they often saxrifiGO the g«acrai one; 
which makes them, either directly or indirecliy, pnll di^enmt ways. 
Tims, the design upon Toulon failed in the year 1700 , only from the 
secret view of the lloiise of Austria upon Naples: which matfe the Oonrt 
of Vienna, notwithstanding the representations of the other Allies to the 
contrary, send to Naples the 12,000 men, that would have done the busi¬ 
ness at Toulon. In this *last war too, the same causes had the same 
effects: the Queen of Hungary, in secret, thought of nothing but recov¬ 
ering of Silesia, and what she had lost in Italy; and. therefore, never 
sent half that quota, which she promised, and we paid for, into Flanders; 
but left that country to the maritime ]>ower 3 to defend as they could. 
The King of Sardinia’s real object was Savona, and all the Riviera dl 
Poneute; for which reason, he concurred so lamely in the invasion ot 
Provence; where the Queen of Hungary, likewise, did not send one-third 
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of the ibrco stipulated, engrossed os slio was, by Tier oblique views ajion 
the plunder of Genoa, and the re<y»very of Naples. In so innch that tlie 
exp^itioE into Provence, which would have distrcuscd France to tlio 

f reatest degree, aiid have caused a great dcuiclnnent from their army in 
landers, tailed shamefully, for want of every one tiling necessary for its 
success. bupi)o-*e, therefore, any four or five powers, who, all together, 
pliall be equal, or even a little superior, in riches and strength, to that 
one power against which .they are united; the advantage will still he 
greatly on the side of that single power, because it is but one. The 
power aud riobfs of Charles V. were, in themselves, certainly superior 
to th<^ of trancia 1 ., and yet, upon the whole, ho was not an overmatch 
for him. Charles V.V domitiinns, groat os they were, were scattered 
and remote Irom each other; their constitutions ilili'ereut; wherever ho 
did not reside, distilrb.'mues arose; whereas the compactness ol Franco 
made up the difierence iti the strength. This obvious retioction con¬ 
vinced mo of the absurdity of tlie treaty of Hanover^ in 1726, between 
France and England, to which the l,)utch afterwards acceded; Ibrit wa? 
made upon the apprrhonsions, either real or pretended, that the mar¬ 
riage of Don Carlos with the oldest Archduchess, now Queen of 
Hungary. Avas settlisl in the treaty of Vienna, of the same year, betAveen 
ISpain and the late Kmiieror Charles V'l., Avhich marriage, those consnin- 
mate politicians said, would revive in Europe the exorbitant power of 
Charles V. I am sure, I heartily Avish it had; as, in that case, there 
had been, wliat there certainly is not now,—one poAver in Europe to 
counterbalatice that of France; and then the maritime powers avouUI, in 
l•e^llity, haA'o held the balanco of Europe in their hands. Even suppos¬ 
ing tfiat the Austrian power would then have boon an overmatch for 
that of France, (whicli, by the Avay, is not clear,) the weight of tlie mari¬ 
time powers, then thrown into the sdalo of Franco, Avoubl infallibly have 
made the balance at least eveu. In Avhicb case too. the moderate efforts 
of the inaritiiiie powers, on tlie side of France, would haA'o been sufficient; 
whereas, now, they are obliged to exhaust ami beggar tliemselves; and 
that too inotfectually, in hopes to support tlio shattered, beggared, and 
insufficient House of Austria. 

This lias been along political dissertation; but I am informed that 
political subjects are your favourite ones; Avliioh T am glad of, consider¬ 
ing your destination. You do Avell to get 3 ’our materials all ready, before 
you begin your work. As you buy, and (I am told) read bo<»ks of this 
kind, 1 will point out two or tiireo for your puroliase and perusal; I am 
not sure that I have not mentioned thqm before, but that is no matter, 
if you have not got thorn. Hleraoires pour servir d PHiatoiredu VliirM 
Sieele^ is a most useful book for you to recur to, for all the facts and 
oliroQology of that country: it is in four volumes octavo, and very cor¬ 
rect and exact. If I do not mistake, I liave formerly roooinmonded to 
you. Lea Mimoirea du Cardinal de Betz ; howe\'or, if you have not yet 
read them, pray do, and with the attention AiA-hich they deserve. Too 
will there find the host account of a ve^y intcre-fting period of the min¬ 
ority of Lewis XIV. The charnoters are dra vn short, but in a strong 
aud masterly manner; and the political refioctions are the only jnst and 
practical ones that I over saw in print: they arc well Avorth your tranS' 
scribing. Comtaeree dee Ancisnz. par MortzieurHuet^ 'Wtiq'u , 
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ranehe^ inono little voluino octavo, is worthyoar perusal, as commeroa 
is a very c<Jiisi(lernble part of political knowledge. I need not,. I aiu 
sure, suggest to y on, when you read the course of commerce, either of the 
ancients or cf tlio moderns, to follow it nponyour map; tor there is no 
other way of reinoinleering goograpJiy correctly, but by looking perpetu¬ 
ally in the map for the ])lacc3 one reads of, even though one knows 
before, pretty near, where tliey arc. 

Adieu ! As all tlie ucconiits which I receive of you grow better and 
better, so I grow more and more atfectionatoly. Yours. 


LETTER OLXI. 


Losoon, H&pttmber 6, O. tJ. 114S. 

Dbar Boy : I have ret Mved yours, with the Inclosed Gennan letter 
to Hr Gravenkop, whirii he a-'-rres me is extremely well written, con¬ 
sidering the little time that \ou hiive aitplied yourself to that language. 
As you have now got over the nu -1' ditlionit part, pray go on diligently, 
and make yonrsill MT>solutol\ iiuister of the rest. Whoever does not 
entirely possess a language, will never appear to advantage, or even equal 
to himself, either in speaking or writing it. His ideas are fettered, and 
seem imperfect or confuMcd, if he is nut master of all the words and 
plirascs necessary to express them. I therefore desire, that you will not 
fail writing a German letter once ©very fortnight to Mr. Grayenkop ; 
which will make the WTiting of that language familiar to you; and more¬ 
over, w'lien you shall have left Germany, and be arrived at Turin, I shall 
require you to write even to me in German; that yon may not forget, 
with ease, what you Jiavo witJi diflieulty learned. I likewise desire, 
that while yon are in Germany, you will lake all o]>portunities of conver¬ 
sing in German, w liich is the only wray of knowing that, or any otlicr 
language, accurately. Von will also desire your German master to teach 
you tiie proper titles and superscriptions to be used to people of all 
ranks; which is a point so material, in Germany, tliat I have known 
many a letter returned unopened, because one title in twenty has been 
omitted in the direclion. 

St. 'I'homos’s day iiuw draws near, w'hen you are to leave Saxony and 
go to Berlin; and 1 take it for granted, tiiat if f>nything is yet wanting 
to com]>lete your knowledge of the state of that Electorate, yon will not 
fail to procure it before > ou go aw’ay. 1 do not mean, as you will easily 
believe, the number of churches, parishes, or towns; but I mean the con¬ 
stitution, the revenues, the troops, and the trade of tliat electorate. A 
£ew questions, sensibly asked, of sensible people, will produce yon the 
necessary iiitbrmations; which I desire yen wiU enter in your litue book. 
Berlin will be entirely a new scene to you, and 1 look upon it, in a man¬ 
ner, as your tirst step into the graat world; take care that step be .not a 
thlso one, and tliiit yon do I'ot stumble at the threshold. Ton will thero 
be in more company tlian you have yot been; manners and attentions 
will therefore he more necesaary. Pleasing in company, is the only way 
of being pleased in it yourself. ' Sense and knowledge are the first and 
necessary Ibundations for {>leasing in company; but the^ will by uo 
^ means do alone, and they will never be perfectly welcome, if they are lot 
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aooompaaied with manners and attentions. Ton will best acquire these 
bj fieqnentjng the companies of [>eople of fashion; but then you mnst 
resolve to acquire them, in those companies, bj' proper caro and obser* 
vatioo; for I iiave known people, who, tlioiigh they have frequented good 
oompauy all tlicir litetime, liavo done it in so inattentive and unobsGr> 
ring a manner, as to bo never the lietter for it^ and to remain 
AS disagrceablo, as awkwarrl, and as vulgar, a«> if they lind never seen any 
person of fashion. When you go into good company (by good com party 
18 meant tlie people of the first fashion of the (dace) observe oarefiiUy 
their turn, their manners, tlioir a<ldre.NS; and (smform your own to tliem. 
Kut this is not all neither; go deeper still; observe their characters, and 
pry, 08 far as you can, into both their hearts aial their heads. Seek for 
their particular merit, tlioir predoiuiiiant passion, or tiicir prevailing 
weakness; and you will then know wliat to bait your hook with, to 
catch them. Man is a composition of so man}, and such various ingre¬ 
dients, that it requires botli time and care to analyse iiini; for tliongh 
wo have all the same ingredients in our general coinpi'^ition, as reason, 
will, fiassioiis, and appetites; yet the difFerentproportions and combin¬ 
ations of them ill ea<‘li indivithial, ]iroduco liiat infinite variety of cliar- 
actors, which, in some particular or other, distinguishes every individ¬ 
ual frbm another. Hea>on ought to direct tlie \ifhole, hnt seldom dues. 
And he who addresses himself singly to another matins reason, without 
endeavouring to engage his heart in his interest also, is no more likely 
to succeed, than a man who should apply only to a king’s nominal min¬ 
ister, and neglect his favorite. I will recommend to your attentive 
perusal, now that you are going into the world, two books, which will 
let you as much into the cliaracters of men, as hooks can do. I mean, 
Zss JHeftexiona Moralr,^ da Mon»ittur de hi Jioehcfoucault^ and Lea Caraa- 
tkrea de la Bruy Ire: hut remember, at the same time, that 1 only recom¬ 
mend tlieni to you as the best general maps, to assist you in your jour¬ 
ney, and not as marking out every particuLar turning and winding that 
you will meet vrith. Tliore your own sagacity and observation must 
come to their aid. La Rochefonoaiilt is, 1 know, blamed, but i think 
without rea.son, for deriving all our actions from the source of self-love. 
For my own part, I see a great daol of trutJ;, and no harm at all, in that 
opinion. It certain, that W’e seek our own happiness in every tiling 
yro do: and it is as certain, that we can only find it in doing well, and 
in ccnfoniiiiu'all our actions to the rale of right reason, which is the 
great tftw of nature. It is only a mistaken self-love that is a blamea- 
ble motive, wlien we take the i in mediate and iudiscriminato gratifica¬ 
tion of a passion, or appetite, f<ir real happiness, JBut am I hlameable, 
if I do a good action, upon account of the happiness which that honest 
i-ODSCionsness will give mo ? Barely not. Oa the contrary, that pleasing 
coasotousness is a proof of my virtue. Tlie reflection, which is the 
most censured in liConsteur de la Rochefoucault’s book, as a very ill- 
naiui^u one ,is this, On trouve dans la malheur de eon meiUevr ami^ yuelf 
f M-i: WKoe gui m a:plfi,it pae. And why not ? Why may I not feel a vwy 
tender and real concern for the misfortune of my friimd, and yet at the 
came time feel A pleasing consciousness at having discharged my dnty 
It hiir., by coniforting and assisting him to the utmost of my power it 
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that miMfurtiino ? Gi ve me but virtuous actions, and 1 will not quibble 
and cliicano about the motives. And I will give any body their choice 
of tho^o two truths, which moonlit to the same thing; lie who loves 
himself best is tlie iiouestest man; or, The honesteat man loves himself 
best. 

The characters of La Bruydre are pictures from the life; most of thctii 
finely drawn, and higlily coloured. Furnish your miud witli thoiii first, 
an<l wl»en y<iu meet with their likeness, as you will eveiy day, they will 
strike you the more. You will compare every tbature with the original; 
and botli will reciprocally help you to discover the beauties and the 
blemishes. 

As woiiier arc a considerable, or at least a pretty numerous part of 
company; and as tlieir sulFroges go a great way towards establishing a 
man’s character, iu the fashionable part of the world, (wliich is of gi’eat 
importance to the fortune and figure ho proposes to make iu it,) it is 
necessary to please them, f %viJl therefore, upon this subject, let you 
iuto certain Arcana^ that will Se very useful for you to know, but 
which you must, with the utm ^ t euro, conceal; aud< never seem to 
know. Women, titoii, are only c’lildreii of a larger growth; they have 
au entertaining tattle, aud sometimes wit; but for solid reasoning, good 
sense, I never knew in my life <ine that, had it, or who reasoned or 
acted Consequentially for four-aiuhtwonty hoiu’S U>gether. Some little 
passion or humour a1wn\'s breaksi upon thoir best resolutiuris. Their 
beauty ueglee.ted or controverted, thoir ago iuure,*ised, or tlieir supposed 
uudci'staudiugs depreciated, instantly kindles their little passions, and 
ovortiirus any system of consequential conduct, that in thoir most rea> 
aonable moments they niiglit have been capable of forming. A man of 
Honse only trifles with them, plays with tlicm, humours and Hatters 
them, as ho does with a spnglitly, forward child; hut he neither cou> 
suits tliciii aimut, nor trusts them with serious matters; though ho often 
makes tliom believe that lie does botli; which is the thing in the world 
that they are jiroud of; for they love mightily to bo dabbling in busi> 
ness, (which, by tlio way, they always spoil); and being justly distrust¬ 
ful, that men in general* look iipon them in a trilling light, they almost 
adore tiiat man, wlio talks more serionsiy U) tJiem, and who sooiiis to 
consult aud trust them; I say, wlio seems; for weak men really do, bat 
wise ones only ticein to do it. No flattery is either too liigii >r too low 
for them. They will greedily swallow the highr>.it, and gratefully accept 
of the lowest; and you may safely Hatter any woman, fi*om her under¬ 
standing, down to the exquisiU* taste of lier tau. Women who are 
either iii<li<4i)iitably beautiful, or iudis[)utably tigly, are i>est flattered 
upon the score of their undci'stnndings; but those who are in a state of 
mediocrity, are best flattered upon tlieir beauty, or at .east thnir naces; 
for every woman, who is not absolutely ugly, tiiinks hersolf naudsoine; 
but not hearing often tliat stie is so, is the more grateful, and the inore 
obliged to the few who tu*! her so: whereas a decided and conscious 
beauty looks upon every tribute paid to her beauty only os her due:^ but 
wants to aliine, and to bo considered on the side of her understanding j 
and a woman who is ugly enough to know that she is eCy knows that 
•he has nothing left for it bnt her understanding, wbicu is,v)onaeqaontiy. 
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* and probably in moro senses than one,) her weak side. But these are 
seorets, which you must keep inviolably, if you would not, like 
Orpheus, be tom to pieces by the whole sox; on the contrary, a man, 
who thinks of living in the great world, must bo gallant, jiolite and 
attentive to please the women. They have, from the weakness of men, 
more or less influence in all conrts; they absolutely stamp every man's 
character in the h&tv, monde^ and make it either current, or cry it down, 
and stop it in payments. It is, therefore, al)aolutcly necessary to manage, 
please and flatter them: and never to discover the least marks of con¬ 
tempt, which is what they never forgive; but in this they ore not sin- 

K ilar, for it is the same with men; who will much sooner forgive an 
justice than an insult. Every inau is not ambitious, or courteous, or 
passionate; but every man has pride enough in his composition to feel 
and resent the least slight and contempt, llemember, tlieroforc, mo^t 
carefully to conceal your contempt, however just, wherever you would 
not make an implacuhle enemy. Men are much more unwilling to have 
their weaknesses and their iiuporfoctions known, thaa their crimes; and 
if yon hint to a man that you think him silly, ignorant, oi* even ill- 
bred, or awkward, he will liato you more and longer, than if yon tell 
him plainly, that you think him a rogue. Never yield to that tompta- 
tiou, which to most young men is very strong, of exposing other peo¬ 
ple’s weaknesses and infirmities, for the sake either of diverting tlte 
company, or shewing your own superiority. You may got the laugh on 
your side by it for the present; but you will make enemies by it for 
ever; and even those who laugh with you then, will, upon reflection, 
fear, and consef^uently liate you: bf;si(les that it is ill-natured, and a 
good heart desires rather to conceal than expose other people’s weak¬ 
nesses or misfortunes. If yon have wit, use it to please, and not to 
hurt: you may sliine, like the sun in the temperate zones, without 
Bcoroking. Here it is wished for; under the Line it is dreaded. 

Tliese are some of the hints which my long experience in the great 
world enables me to give you; and which, if you attend to tlioin, may 
prove useful to you, in your journey through it. I wish it may bo a 
prosperous one; at least, I am sure that it must bo your own fault if it 
is not. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Ilarte, who, I am very^ sorry to hear, 
is not well. 1 hope by this time he is recovered. Adieu 1 


I.ETTER OLXII. 

* Xiovsoir, SepUnAtr 18, O. B. 1748. 

Dbab Boy: I have more than once recommended to you the Memoirs 
of the Cai^inal de Betz, and to attend particularly to the political 
refleotiona interspersed in that excellent work. I will now preach a 
'little upon two or three of those texts. 

In the disturbances at Paris, Monsieur de Beaufort, who was a very 
popular, ^ough a very weak man, WiW the Cardinal’s tool with the 
populace. 

^oud of his popularity, he was always for assembling the people of 
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Paris together, thinking that he made a great figure at the head of' 
them. The Oaidinal, who was factious enough, was wise enough, at the 
same time, to avoid gathering the people together, except when there 
was occasion, and when he had something particular fur them to do. 
However, he conid not always check Monsieur de Beaufort; who har 
ing assembled thorn once veiy unnecessarily, and without any deter¬ 
mined object, they ran riot, would not be kept within bounds by tbefi 
leaders, and did their cause a great deal of harm: upon which the Oar 
dinal observes most jndicioasly, Qua Jfanstaur de Beaufort ne' aavoU 
paa, qua qui amemhla la peuple^ Vhmeut. It is certain, that great nniO' 
bers of people, met together, aniniate each other, and will do something^ 
either gooa or bad, but oftencr bad: and the respective individuals, 
who wore separately very quiet, when mot together in numbers, grow 
tumultuous ns a body, and ripe for any mischief that may be pointed 
out to them by the leaders; and, if their lenders have no business for 
them, they will find some for themselves. The demagogues, or leaders 
of popular factions, should therefor be very careful not b) assemble the 

B aople unnecessarily, and without a .ettled and well-considered object. 

osidos tJiat, by making those popular assemblies too frequent, they 
make tliem likewise too familiar, and consetpiently less respected by 
their enemies. Observe any meetings of pco]ile, and yon will alw.ays 
find their eagerness and impetuosity rise or fall in proportion to their 
numbers: when the numbers are- very great, all sense and reason seem 
to subside, and one suddoii frenzy to seize on all, even the coolest 
of them. 

Another very just observation of the Cnrdinars is, That the things 
which happen in onr own times, and which we see ourselves, do not 
surprise 118 near so much ns the things which we read of in times past, 
though not in the least more oxtraorilinary; and adds, that he is per¬ 
suaded, that when Oaligiila made his horse a Consul, the people of Koine, 
at that time, wore not greatly surprised at it, having necessarily been 
in some degree prepared for it, by an insensible gradation of extrava- 
ganoeS'from the same quarter. This is so true, that we road every dav, 
with astonishment, things which we see everv day without surprise. 'V^e 
wonder at the intrepidity of a Leonidas, a Oodrus, and a Ourtias; and 
arc not the least surprised to hoar of a soa-captain, who has blown up 
his ship, his crew, and himself, that they might not fall into the hands 
of the enemies of his country. 1 cannot help reading of Porsunna and 
Kegnlus, with surprise and reverence, and yet I remember tliat I saw, 
without either, the execution of Shepherd,* a boy of eighteen years old, 
who intended to shoot the late king, and wlio would have been pardoned, 
if he would have expressed the least sorrow for his intended crime, 
but, on the contrary, be declared, that if he was pardoned he would. 
attempt it again; that he thought it a duty which he owed to his 
country, and that he died with pleasure for having endeavoured to per¬ 
form it. Reason equals Shepherd to Kegulns; but prejudice, and the 
regency of the fact, make Sheplierd a common malefactor and Regnlos a 
hero. 

* JsmM Shepherd, a coach-palntor*« apprentice, was executed at Tyburn for high tretSOOi* 
Maroh 17,171S, in the reign of Chrorge the First. 
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Szamme carefully, aud reconsider all your notions of things; analyse 
them, and discover their component parts, and see if habit aiul priyu- 
dice are not the principal ones; weigh the matter upon which yon are 
to form your opinion, in the equal ana impartial scales of reason. It is 
not to be conceived how many people, capable of reasoning, if they 
would, live and die in a thousand errors, from lozineHs; they will rather 
adopt the prejudices of others, tlian give theinsci ve.s the trouble of form¬ 
ing opinions of their own. They say things, at drat, because other people 
liave said them, and then they persist in them, because they have sold 
them UiomseJves, 

The last observation that I shall now mention of the CsirdJnal's ia, 
That a secrol is more easily kept by a good many pcoiile, than one 
oommoxdy imagines.” By this ho means a secret of imitortance, among 
people inlere^t^ in the keeping of it. And it is certain tlmt people of 
business know the importance of secrecy, and will observe it, where 
they are conoeinefl in the event. To go and tell any friend, wife, or 
mistress, any secret with which they have nothing to«(lo, is discovering 
to them such an nnretcntive weakness, as must convince them that you 
will tell it to twenty others, and consequently that they may reveal it 
without the risk of being disoovored. But a secret properly coimnu- 
nicated, only to those who are to be concerned in the thing in 
question, wiU probably be kept by them, thougli tlioy should be a good 
many. Little secrets are commonly told again, but great ones generally 
kept. Adieu t 


LETTER OLXni. 

Losdoh, Septeniibtr 20, O, A 1748. 

DsiLB Boil : 1 wait with impatience for your accurate history of the 
Ohetalier* Porte which you promised me in your last, and which 
1 take to be tlie ibroranner of a larger work that you intend to give tiie 
public, containing a general octooiint of all the Religious and Military 
Orders of Europe, ^riously, you will do well to liavo a ^ncral notion 
of all tliose Orders, ancient and modern; both as they are freiiuently the 
subjects of conversation, and as they are more or loss interwoven with 
the historica of Itiose times. Witness tlie Tontonio Order, which, as 
soon as it gained strength, began its unjust depredations in Germany, 
and aoqnir^ sneb oousiderablo passossions there; and the Order of 
Malta also, which continues to this day its piracies upon the iiiddels. 
Be.sides otie can go into no commiiy in Germany, without running 
agaiust Moiuieur It Ohemlier^ or MoneUwr le Gominamdmr de V Ordre 
Teutoniqw. It is the same in all the other parts of Europe, witli regard 
the Order of Malta, where you never go into company without meeting 
two or three GhefoalUre or Oommandwre^ who talk of their Preuvet, 
their Langfiiea^ their Oaravatus, dec. of all which things I am fure you 
would not willingly be ignorant. On the other hand, 1 do not mean 
that you should have a profound and minute knowledge of these matters, 
which are of a nature that & general kuo wletlge of them is Billy sutfioient. 
I would not recommend you to read Abb6 Vertot^a History of the Order 
ci Malta, in fonr quarto volumes; that would be employing a groat deal 
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of good timo very ill. But I would have yon know the fonudationa, fhe 
objeota, the iiuignioj and the short general history of them all. 

As for the aucient religious military orders^ which were chiefly 
founded in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; such as Malta, the Teu¬ 
tonic, tlio Knights Teinplai’s, «Sec., the injustice and the wickedness of those 
establishineuta cannot, I nin sur^ have escaped your observation. Their 
pious object was, to take away by force other people’s propeily, and tu 
massacre the proprietors tliemselvcs, if they refused to give up tliat pro¬ 
perty, and adopt the opinions of these invaders. What riglit or pretenoe 
hod those confederated Christians of Europe to the Holy Ijand ? Iiet 
them produce their grant of it in tlie Bible. Will tliey say, that tlie 
Saracens had j assessed theiuselves of it by force, and that, consequently, 
they hud the same right? Is it lawful then to steal goods, bec;anse they 
were stolon before? Surely not. The truth is, that the wickedness of 
many, and the weakness of more, in those ages of ignorance and super¬ 
stition, concurred to form those llagitions conspiracies against ilie lives 
and properties of unoffending peojde. Tlie Pope sanctined the villany, 
and annexed the pardon of sins to t’ o perpetration of it. This gave rise 
to the Oroisadues; und can'ie<i such swarms of people from Europe h) 
the conquests of the Holy Land. Peter tlie llemiit, an active and ambi¬ 
tions priost, by his indefatigablo pains, was the iinniodiate author of the 
first croisado; kings, princes, all professions and characters united, from 
different motives, in this great uiidertaking, as every sentiment, except 
true religion and morality, invited to it. The ambitious hoped for king¬ 
doms; tlio greedy and the necessitous for plunder; and some woreontlm- 
Biasts enough to hope for salvation, by the destruction of a considerable 
uinnber of their follow creatures, who had- done them no injury. 1 can¬ 
not omit, uprin this occasion, tellmg you, that the Eastern Emperors at 
Ooustantmoplo (wlio, os Ohristians, wore obliged, at least to seem, to 
&voar these expeditions,) seeing the immeuso uuinbors of the Oroisez^ 
and fearing that tlie Western Empire might havo some mind to the 
Eastern Empire too, if it sueceded against tlie Infidels, as Pappetit 
vient m mangeant; Uiese Eastern Emperors, very honestly, poisoned 
the waters where tiie Oraisat were to pass, and so destroyed iiifimte num¬ 
bers of thorn. 

The later Orders of Knighthood; stioh as the Garter in England; the 
Elephant in Denmark; the Golden Fleece in Bnrg'indy; the Bt. Esprit, 
Miohel, St. Louis, and Lozare, in France, dec., are of a very difflar^ 
ent nature and institution. They were either the invitations to, ('t the 
rewards of, brave actions in fair war; and are now rather the decora¬ 
tions of the favour of the prince, than the proofs of the merit of the 
Bulfieot. However, they are worth yonr inquiries to a certain degree; 
and conversation will give yon frequent opportunities for them. Wher¬ 
ever you are, I would advise you to inquire into the respective orders 
of that country, and to write down a short account of them. For 
example, wliile you are in Saxony, get an account of VAigU Blan^ and 
of what other orders there may be, eitlior Polish or Saxon; and, when 
you shall be at Berlin, inform yourself of three orders, VAigU Noir^ la 
Qipirjiite et le Vrai Merits^ which are the only ones that I kpow of 
there. But whenever you meet with straggling ribands and stars, as 
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jou will with a tliou»an(7. «n Germany, do not fail to enqaire what they 
are, and tu take a miiiuto of thorn in your meiuorandum Iwok; for it ie 
a sort of knowledge that costs little to acquire, and yet it is of some use. 
Young {looide have freqiioiitly an iucuriotisness about them, arising 
either from laziness, or a contempt of tho object, whiuli deprives them 
of eevet'al such little ])arts of knowledge, that they afterwards wish they 
had acajuired. If you will put convei'batiou to great knowlodgo 

may be gained by it; and is it not bettor (since it is full as •easy) to turn 
h upon useful than upon useless subjects? People always talk best upon 
what they know most, and it is both pleasing them, and intprovieg onels 
self, to put them upon that subject. With puoi>le of a particular profea* 
sioii, or u/a distinguished emiuoncy in aii}' branch of learning, one is not 
at a loss: but witli those, whether men or w'oincn, who properly con« 
btitute what is called the defau tjzontla, one must not choose deep subjects, 
nor hope to get any knowledge above tliat of orders, ranks, tuiuilies, and 
court anecdotes: which are therefore the proper (and not altogether 
usele'«s) subjects uf that kind of ctniversation. Women, especially, are 
to be talked to, a*- below men, and above clnldreu. If you talk to them 
too deep, you oul^ eonfouiul them, and lose your own labour; if you 
talk to them too frivolously, tliey perceive and resent tho contempt. 
Tho proper tone for them is, what the French call tho AWirnffentf and is, 
ij truth, tho jiulite jargon of good company. Thus, if you are a good 
diemiMt, you may extract something out of every thing. 

Aproiioii of the hm,vL m&nde; I must again and again rocommeiid 
the Graces to you. There is no doing without tlieniiii that world ; and, 
to'makc a good tigarc in that world, is a great stop towards making one 
in the world of )>iLsiness, particularly tliat part of it for which you are 
debtined. An ungraceful manner uf speaking, awkward motions, and a 
disagreeable address, are great clogs to tJio ablest man of business ; as the 
oppubite qualifications are of infinite advantage to him. 1 am told 
there is a very g04>d dancing-master at Leipsig. I would havayou dunce 
ji minuet very well, not so much tor tho sake of tho minuet itself, (though 
tliat. if danced ut all, pught to bo danced well,) as that it wiU give you 
a habitual genteel carriage, and manner of jiresoiiting yourself. 

Since 1 am upon little tilings, [ inu^t moiitiouanother, wliieh, though 
little enough in itself, yet, as it occui*h at least once in every day, de- 
Borvc's some attention; I mean Carving. J)o you uso yourself to carve 
adroitly and genteelly; without hacking half an hour across n bone: 
without bospattoriiig the comfiAuy with the sauce; and without over- 
inriilng the glasses into your neighbour's jiuckets? These awkw'nrd* 
nesses ara extremely disagreenblo; and, if often repeated, bring ridicule. 
They are very easily avuidoil, by a little attention and use. 

How trifiiiig soever these things may seem, or really bo, in themselvesy 
they are no longer so, when above lialf tho world thinks them others, 
wise. And, as 1 would have you amnibus omaVam—exeellere rd>u8^ I 
think nothing above or below my pointing out to you, or yonr excelling 
In. Ton have the means of doing it, and time f>efore you to make use 
of them. Take my word for it, I ask nothing now, but what you will, 
twent* years hence, most heartily wish that you bad done. Attention 
to au ' lose tlxiugs, tor the next two or three years, will save yoii influite. 
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trembly and eodio^s regrots hereafter. May yon, in the whole course of 
your life, have no reason for any one Just regret! Adieu. 

Tour Dresden china is arrived, and 1 have sent it to your Mamma. 


LETTER OLXIV. 

Loboon, SapUmhar 97, O. S 1748. 

Drab Bor: T have received your Latin Lecture upon War, wliioh 
though it is'not exactly the same Latin that Otesar, Cicero, Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid spoke, is, however, os good Latin as the erudite (ie^- 
mane sjieak or yK ‘*ito. I have always observed, that the most learne.1 
people, that is, those wliu have read the most Latin, write the worst; 
and that dibtingiiishes the Latin of a gentleman scn.dar from that of a 
pedant. A gentleman has, probably, read no other ]..atin than tliat of 
tiro Augustan ago; and theretore can write no other; whereas the pedant 
has rca<i mucli mure bad Latin tlian good; and consequently writes so 
too. He l<K)ks uj>un the best classical' -mks, as books for school-boys, and 
conse(4uently below him ; but pores over fragments of obscure authors, 
treasures up the obsolete words which lie meets with there, and uses them 
upon all ucciisions to shew his reading at the expense of his judgmoLt. 
Plautus in his favourite author, not for tlio sake of lire wit and tire "oie 
comica of Iris comedies, but upon account of the many obsolete words, 
and tliocaiit of low characters, which arc to be met with no where else. 
He will rather use than optuni& tlian optimi^ and any bad word, 
rather than any good one, provided he can but prove, that, strictly 
■peaking, it is Latin; that is, that it was written by a Roman. By this 
rule, r might now write to yon in the language or Ohaufjer of Spenser, 
and assort that I wrote Euglisli, because it was English in thoir days: 
but I should be a most affected puppy if I did so, and yon would not 
nnderstaud three words of my letter. All these, and such like odected 
peculiarities, arc the characteristics of learned coxcombs and jicdanta, 
and are carefully avoided by all men of sense. 

I dipped, accidentally, the other day, into Fitiscus's preface to his 
Lexicon; wlicre I found a word that puzzled me, and wliirb I did not 
remember over to have met with befora. It is the adverb prcpiiecvni ; 
which moans, in a good hour ; an expression, which, by the si ,>ersti- 
tion of it, appears to bo low.and vulgar. I looked for it: And at Iasi 
1 found, tliat it is onco or twice made use of in Flaiitus, upon tha 
strength of which, this learned pedant thrusts it into his prerf^o. 
Whenever you 'write Latin, remember that every word or phrase which 
yon make use of, but cannot find in Omsar, Oioero, Livy, Horace, Vir¬ 
gil, and Ovid, is bad, illiberal Latin, though it may have l>ecn written 
by a Roman. 

1 must now say something as to the matter of the Lecture; in which 
I confess there is one doctrine laid down that surprises me; It is this; 
Qutim vero hostie sit lenta citave morte omnia dira nobM minitam 
^uocunque belUtntOius iMgotium est, pcmim sani interfaerit modo 
sum ohmere et interJUere eatagomnie^ si ferociam exuere euncUtur. 
Ergo veneno quoque uti fas est^ whereas I cannot conceive that 
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the ase of poison can, upon any account, come 'within the lawfbl moaui 
of self-defence. Force may, without doubt, be justly repelled by force 
but not by treachery’ and fraud; for I do not call the stratagems of war, 
such a£ timbusca<les, masked batteries, thlso attacks, &c., frauds or 
treachery: Tiicy are iimtnally to be expected and guarded against; but 
poisoned arrows, poisoned waters, or poison administered to yonr 
enemy, (which can only be done by treachery,) 1 have always heard, 
read and tliought, to bo unlawful and infamous means of d^bnce, be 
your danger ever so gre;it: But si fsrociam, exnere eunetetur ; must 1 
rather die than poisoTi this encin}* ? Yes, certainly, much rather die 
than do a base or criminal action; nor can I be sure, beforehand, that 
this enemy may not, in the lost moinoiit, ferociam exnere. But the 
public lawyers, now, seem to mo rather to warp the law, in order to 
author^S than to chock, tliosc unlawful'proceedings of princes and 
stiites; which, by being become common, appear less criminal; though 
cust(>m can never alter the nature of good and ill. 

Pray let no quibbles of I^awyers, no rafinements'of Casuists, break 
into the plain notions of right and wrong; which every man’s right 
reason, and ]dnin cmnrnon sense, suggest to him. To do as you would 
he done b\, is the plain, sure, and undisputed rule of morality and jus¬ 
tice. Stick to tiiut; and be convinced, that whatever breaks into it, 
in any degree, Itowover speciously it may be turned, and however puzz¬ 
ling it may be to answer la, notwiilistanding, fjiilso in itself^ unjust, 
and criminal. 1 do not know a crime in the ^vorld, which is not, by 
the Oasiiist-i among the Jesuits (especially the twenty-four collected, I 
think, by Escobar) allowed, in some, or many case.s, not to be criminal, 
Tlie principles first laid down by them are often si>eoions, the reason¬ 
ings plaiK^ible; but tJie conclusion always a lie: For it is contrary to 
that evident and undeniable rule of justice 'whicli 1 liavo meutioned 
abord, <»f not doing to any one what you would not linve him do to 
you. But, however, these refined pieces of casuistry and sophistry, 
tieing very convenient and welcome to people’s passions and appetites, 
they gladl; accept the indulgence, without desiring to detect the fiillacy 
of the reasoning: And indeed many, I might say most people, are not 
able to do it; which makes the publication of such qtiibblings and 
refinements tlie more pernioions. I am no skilful casuis^ nor subtle 
dixpntant; and yet I would undertake to justify, and qualiA', the pixj- 
fession of a highwayman, stop by step, an<l so plausibly, as to make 
many ignorant people embrace the profession, ns an innocent, if not 
even a laudable one; and puzzle people of some degree of know¬ 
ledge, to answer mo point by point. 1 have seen a book, entitled 
Quifllibet ex QuoUhet, or the art of making any tiling out of any 
tliing; which is not so difficult, as it would seem, if onoe one quits 
ceixain plain truths, obvious in gross to e^'ery understanding, in order 
run after the ingenious refinements of warm imaginations and spe- 
r native reasonings. Doctor Berkeley, Bishop of Oloyne, a very 
worthy, ingenious and learned man, has written a book to^ prove, 
that there is no such thing as Matter, and that nothing exists but 
In idea, that you and I only fancy ourselves eating, drinking, and 
sleeping; you at Leipsig, and 1 at London: that we think we have 
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floflh and Mood, legi<, arms, dec., bnt that wo are only spirit. Hia 
arguments are, strictly si>eaking„ unanswerable; but yet 1 am su far 
from being eonvinced by them, tliat 1 am deteriiiineu to go on to eat 
and drink, and walk and ride, in order to keep that matter^ which 
I sc mistakenly imagine my body nt present to consist of, in na 
good plight as possible. Common sense (which, in truth, is very 
uncommon) is the best sense* 1 know of: Abide by it, it will counsel 
you best. Jtood and hear, for your amusement, ingenious systems, 
nice (picstioiis snbtilly agitated, with all the refinements tiiat warm 
imaginations suggest; bnt consider them only as cxcrcitations tor tha 
mind, and return always to settle with common sense. 

1 stumbled, the other day, nt a bookseller's, upon Comte do Gnbulia, 
In two very little volumes, which I had formerly reiid. I road it over 
again, and with fresh a‘<toiiishinent.. Mast of the cxlravaganpes are 
taken from the Jewish li;il>tdns, who broaclied tho»e wild notions, .and 
delivered them in the unintelligible jargon which the Caballists and 
Rosicrucians deal in to tliis day. Ti ur number is, I believe, inucli les¬ 
sened, but there are still some; am. I myself have known two, who 
studied and firmly believed in that mystical nonsense. What extra¬ 
vagancy is not man capable of entertaining, wlien ouco his shackled 
reason is led iij triumph by fancy and prejudice 1 The ancient Alche¬ 
mists give very much info tliis stuff, by wliich they thought tliey should 
discover the pliilosoplier’s stone: and some of the most celebrated Em¬ 
pirics etnployotl it in the pursuit of the uuivei'snl iiicdicine. Paracelsus, 
a bold £m[>iric, and wild Cuballist, asserted that he bad discovered it, 
and called it his Alkahest. AVhy, or wlierofore, God knows; only that 
those madmen call nothing I>y an intelligible uaino. Yon may easily 
get tills book from tlie Hague: read it, fur it will both divert and 
astonish you; and at the same time tcacli you nil admirari; a very* 
necossary*lesaon. 

Your letters, except when n]X)n a given subject, are exceedingly 
laconic, and neither answer my desirca nor the purpose of letters; which 
should he familiar conversations, between absent friends. As I desire tb 
live with you upon the fimting of an intimate friend, ami not of a pa¬ 
rent, I ennld wish that your letters gave me mure particular acci.mnts ot 
yourself^ and of your le.<ser transactions. When jou 'write tu : le, sup¬ 
pose yourself con versing freely with me, by the firt-side. lu that case, 
von would naturally mention the incidents of the day; ns where you 
had been, wlio you had seen, what you thought of them, &c. Do this 
in your letters: acquaint me sometimes with yonr studies, sometimer 
with your diversions; tell me of any new persons and duiraoters that 
^ou meet with in company, and add yonr own observations upon them; 
in short, lot me see more of you in your letters. ITow do you go on with 
Lord Pulteney, and how does he go on at Leipsig ? Has he learning^ 
has he parts, has he ^plication f Is he good or ill-notnred? In iibort^ 
What is he ? at least, What do yon think him ? You may tell me witlioui 
reserve, for I promise you secrecy. You are now of an age, that 1 am desi* 
rous tobe^n a confidential correspondence with you; and as I shall, on 
my part, w’rite you very freely iny ojiinion upon men and things, wLif h 
1 should often be very unwilling that any body but you and Mr. Haite 
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Bhould see; so, on your part, if you writo me without reserve, ^ou may 
depend upon my inviolable secrecy. If you have ever looked into the 
Letters or Madame dc S6vign^, to herdauj^hter, Madame do Grif^iian, you 
must have observed the ease, freedom, and friendship of that correspon¬ 
dence ; and yet, I hope, and believe, that they did not love another bet¬ 
ter iJian we do. Tell me what books you arc now rcadinj^, either by way 
of study or amusement; how )*ou pass yrmr evenings when at home,and 
where you pass them when nbrond. J know that you go sometimes to 
Madame Vtdeiitin’s assembly; Wluit do you do there? I>o you play, or 
sup, or is it only la belle conversation f Do you mind your dancing while 
your dancing-master is with you ? As you will be often under the neoeo- 
sity of diitu'iiig a minuet, 1 would have yon dunce it very w'oll. Kernera- 
ber, that tlie grat'cful motion of the arms, tlic giving your hand, and the 
putting on and pulling otf your hat genteelly, are the material parts of a 
gentlemari\s daneing. Hut. the greatest advantage of dancing well is, that 
it necessarily teaches you*to [irc'^eiit yourself, to sit, stand, and walk, gen¬ 
teelly; all of which are of real importance to a man of fa^ion. 

I should wish that >ou w’cre polished before you go to JJerlin; where, 
as you will be in a great deal of good coTii])any, I w'ould have you have 
the riglit inarincrs for it. It is a very considerable article to have le ton 
de la bonne co^npagnie, in your destination particularly. The principal 
business of a foreign minister is, to get into the secrets, and to know all 
of the courts at wliich he resides; this lie,can never bring 
about but by sucli a pleasing address, such engaging manners, and such. 
an insinuating hehaviocr, as may make him sought for, and in some 
measure domestic, in the best company, and the best families of the 
place. He wmH then, indeed, be well informed of all that* passes, either 
by the contidonces made liiin, or by tlic carelessness of pco]>le in his 
company, who are accustomed to look upon him as one of them, and 
consequently not upon tlicir gtianl before him. For a minister who 
only goes to the court he resides at, in form, to ask an audience of the 
prince or the ministor upon his 1a.st m<=!tru(‘tion9, puts tliorn upon their 
guard, and will never know any tiling more than wrliat they have a 
mind that he sJionld know. Here women may be put to some use. A 
king’s mistress, or a rtimister’s wife or mistress, may give great and 
useful informations; and are very apt to do it, being proud to show 
that they have been trusted. But tlien, in this case, the height of that 
sort of address, which strikes women, is requisite; 1 mean that easy 
politeness, genteel and graceful address, ami that exUrienr brilliant 
which they cannot withstand. Tlioro is a sort of men so like women, 
that they are to be taken ju«>1 in the same way; I mean those wlio are 
ooinmonly esMed Jine men ; w'ho swarm at all com ts; who have little 
reflection, and less knowledge; hut, who, by tlieir good-breeding, and 
train~tran of the world, are admitted into all companies; and, bv 
the imprudence or carelessness of their superiors, pick up secrets worw 
knowing, which are easily got oat of them by proper addresa. Adiev 
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Bath, October 12, O. A 174S. 

Dear Boy : I cnmc horo three days ago, upon aooonnt of a disorder in 
my stomach, irliich afloctcMl my head and gave ‘me vertigos. I already 
tiiid myself something better; and consequently do not donbt, bnt that 
ttie oonrse of tlicse watoi's will set ino quite right. I>ut luiwcver and wher¬ 
ever I am, yonr welfare, your churauter, your knowle<lge, and your ra irals, 
employ my tlionghts more than any thing that can happen to me, or that 
I can fear or liope for myself. I am going off the stage, yon are coming 
upon it; with me, wliat has been, has been, and reflection now would 
come too late; with you every tiling is to come, even, in some manner, 
reflection itself; so tliat this is the very time when my reflections, the 
result of experience, may le of use to you, by supplying the want of 
yours. As soon as you ieave lAMpsig, you vrill gradnally bo going into 
the great world; Avhero the first impressions that you shall give of your¬ 
self will ho of great importance to y- m ; but those which you shall receive 
will be decisive, for they always stick. To keep good company, especially 
at your first sotting out, is llie way to receive good impressions. If you 
ask me what 1 meun by good company, I will confess to yon, that it is 
pretty ditticnltt*) define; Imt I will cniloavour to make you understand 
it a* well as T oai). 

Good odmpany is not wliat respective sets of company are pleased 
either to call or think themselves, but it is that comfuiny -winch all the 
people of the ]>laco call, and acknowledge to be, good coinjiany, notwith¬ 
standing some objections whicli they inav form to some of the individ¬ 
uals who compose it. It consists chiefly (but by no means without 
exception) of people of considerable birth, rank, atnl character; for people 
of neither birth nor rank are frequently, and very justly admitted into it, 
if di.stingii)s]ied by any peculiar merit, or eminoncy in any liberal art or 
science. Nay, so moteiy a thing is good company, that many people, 
without birth, rank, or merit, intrude into it by their own forwardness, 
and others slide into it by the jirotection of some considerable person; 
and some even of inditferent characters and morals make part ol it. But 
in the mrdo, the good part preponderates, and people of infamous and 
blasted characters are never admitted. In this ^ ishionable good com¬ 
pany, tlie best manners and tlio best language of the idace nie most 
unquestionably to be learnt; for they establish and give the tone to both, 
wlucli are therefore called the language and manners of good company: 
there being no legal tribunal to ascertain either. 

A company, consisting wholly of people of the first quality, oannoL 
for that reasim, be called good company, in the coranloti acceptotion of 
the phrase, unless they are, into the bargain, the fashionable and occre* 
dited company of the place; for people of the very first quality can be os 
si ly, os ill-bred, and as worthless, as people of the meanest degree. On 
the otlier hand, a company consisting entirely of people of very low con¬ 
dition, whatever their merit or parts may ^ can never be called 0 >od 
company; and consequently should not be much frecuented, though by 
no means despised. 
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A company wholly compo-oed of men of learning, though greatly to 
be valaeu and respected, is not meant by the words good company ; tliey 
cannot have the easy manners and toumure of the world, os they do 
not live in it. If yon can bear your part well in such a company, it is 
estromely right to be in it sometimes, and you will be but more ^teem¬ 
ed in other companies, for having a placo in that. But then do not 
let it engross you for if j-ou do, you w'ill be only considered as one of the 
literati by profession; which is not the way either to sMne, or rise in 
the world. 

The company of professed wits and poets is extremely inviting to 
most vonng men; who if they have wit themselves, are pleased with it, 
etiil ii tliey have none, are sillily proua of being one of it: but it should 
be h'eqiiented with moderation and judgment, and you should by no 
Qirans give 3 'ourself up to it. A wit is a very unpopular denoniination, 
as it carries terror along with it; and people in general are as much 
afraid of a live wir, in company, as a woman is of a gun, which she 
thinks may go off of itself^ and do her a mischief. Their acquaintance 
is, however, worth seeking, and their company worth froqiionting; but 
not exclusively of others, nor to such a degree as to be coiisidorcd only 
as one of that particular set. 

But the company, which of all others you should most carefully avoid, 
IS that low company, which, in every sense of the word, is low indeed; 
low in rank, low in parts, low in manners, and low in merit. You will, 
perhaps, be surprised, that 1 should think it necessary to warn you 
against such company, but yet 1 do tiot think it wholly unnecessary, 
from the many lAstaiicos wliicli 1 have scon, of men of sense and rank, 
discredited,verified, and undone, by keeping such conqiany. 

Vanity, that scnrcc of many of dur follies, and of some of our crimes, 
has sunk many a man into com^iany, in every light infinitely •below 
himself, for the sake of being the first man in it. There ho dictates, is 
applauded, admired; and, for the sake of being the Coryphaua of that 
wretched chorus, disgraces and disqualifies ''imself soon for any better 
company. Depend upon it, you will sink 01 rise to the level of the com¬ 
pany which you commonly keep; people will judge of you, and not 
unreasonably, by that. There is good sense in the Spanish saying, 
“Tell me whmn you live witli, and I will tell you who you arc.” ilakc 
it therefore your business, wherever you oi'o, to get into that com¬ 
pany which every body in the place allows to ho the best company 
next to their own; which is the best definition tliat I can give you 
of good company. But here, too, one oantion is very neoea<«ury; for 
want of which many young men have been ruiuc'd, even in good com¬ 
pany. 

(^d company (as I have before observed) is composed of a great 
variety of fasliionable people, whose characters and morals are very 
Afferent, tbongh their manners are prettj^ the much same. When a 
young roan, new in the world, first ^ts into that company, he very 
righUy determines to conform to, and imitate It. But then he too often, 
and fatally, mist^es the objects of his imitation. Ho has often heard 
tha^ alwnrd term of genteel and fashionable vices. He there sees some 
people who shine, and who in general are admired and esteeiasd; and 
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observes* that these people are whoreraasters, drunkards, or gamesters, 
upon wliicli he adopts their vices, mistaking their defeots for their per* 
fectioDS, and thinking that they owe their fashions and their lustre 
to those genteel vices. Whereas it is exactly the reverse; for these peo¬ 
ple have acquired their reputation by their parts, their learning, ^eir 
good-breeding, and other real aceomplishments: and are only blemished 
and lowered, in the opinions of all reasonable people, and of-their own, 
111 time, these genteel and fashionable vices. A whoremaster, in a 
flux, or without a nose, is a very genteel person indeed, and well wor¬ 
thy of imitation. A drunkard, vomiting op at ni^ht the wine of the 
day, and stiipeflod by the headache all the next, doubtless, fine 
model to copy from. And a gamester, tearing his hair, and blasphe¬ 
ming, for having loht more than ho had in the world, is surely a most 
amiable character. )*fo; these are alloys, and great ones too, which 
can never adorn any character, bnt will always debase the best. To 
prove this, snpiiosu aity man, without parts and some other good qual¬ 
ities, to be merely a wlioromnster, a drunkard, or a gamester; how 
will ho be looked upon by all sorts of people? Why, os a mostcontemp- 
ti >ie and vioions animal. Ti erefore it is plain, that in these mixed 
characters, the good part only makes people forgive, but not approve, 
the bad. 

I will hope and believe, that you will have no vices; but if, unfortu¬ 
nately, you should liavc any, at least I beg of you to be content with 
your own, and to adopt no other body’s. The adoption of vice has, I 
am ounvinced, ruined ten times more young men than natural inclinations. 

As 1 make no difficulty of confessing my j>nst errors, whore I think 
the confession may bo of use to yon, I will own, that when 1 first went 
to the university, I drank and smoked, notwithstanding the aversion I 
had to wine amt tobacco, only because T thought it genteel, and tliat it 
made mo look like a man. Wlien I went abroad, 1 first went to tlie 
Hague,' whore gaming was much in fashion; and wliere 1 observed that 
umny peoftlo of shining rank-and character gamed too. I was then 
/outig enough, and silly enough, to believe that gaming was one of their 
accomplishments; and, as I aimed at perfection, 1 adopted gaming as a 
necessary step to it. Tims I acquired, by orixir, the habit of a vice, 
wliicli, thr from adorning my character, has, 1 am conscious, been a 
great blemish in it. 

Imitate then, with discernment and judgment, tlie real perfections ot 
the good company into which you may get; copy their politeness,-their 
carriage, their address, and the easy and well bred turn of their conver¬ 
sation ; but renuember that, let tliem shine ever so hi-ight, their vices, if 
they have any, arc so many sjiots, which you would no more imitate, 
than you would make an artificial wart upon your face, because some very 
handsome man had the inisfortnno to have a natural fine upon his: but, 
on the contrary, think how much handsomer he would have been with¬ 
out it. 

Having thus confessed some of my Sffaremengf I will now shew yon a 
little of my right side. I always endeavoured to get into the best eon- 
pai^ wherever I was, and commonly succeeded. There I pleased t 
'•ome degree, by shewing a desire to please. 1 took care never to 
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ab8«nt oT^Utrait; but, on the contrary, attended to every thing that 
was said, done, or even looketl, in company; I never failed in the min* 
ntest attentions and was never jmrnafier. These things, and not my 
iffaremenSf ir.ade me fashionable. Adieu! This letter is fbll long 
onoD^h. 


LETTER CLXVI. 

^ATH, OetdbfiT 19, O. S. 17ML 

DrUit Rot; Having, in iny last, pointed put what sort of company 
you should keep, I will now give you some rules for your ooiuluotin it; 
rules which iny own experience ami observation enable ino to lay down, 
ami communicate to yon. with !>omo degree of eonfidenee. I have often 
given yon hints of this kind before, but then it has been by snatches; 1 
will now bo more regular and methodical. I shall say nothing with 
regard to your bodily carriage and ml<Iro>‘5, but leave tliom to the care 
of your dancipg-msster, and to y<iur own atteniioa to the best models; 
remember, however, that they are of consequence. 

Talk often, hut never long: in that ca‘*o, if jmudo not please, at least 
you are sure not to tire your hearers. Pay yoor own roekoniiig, but do 
not treat the v. hole company, this being ono ot the very few cases in 
which pe»'plo do not care to he treated, every one being fully convinced 
that he has wherewithal to ])ay. 

Tell stories very .seldom, and absolutely never but whero they are 
very apt and very short. Omit every circumstance that is not material, 
and beware of digressions. To have frequent recourse to narrative 
betrays great want of imagination. 

Never liold any body by tlio button, or the hand, in order to be heard 
out; for, if people are Tic»t willing to hear yon, yon iiad much better 
bob! your tongue than them. 

Most lung talkers single out some one unfortunate man in company, 
(oOMimonly him whom they observe to he the most silent, or their next 
neighbour,) to whisper, or at least in a half voice, to convey a continuity 
of words to. This is excc'<sively ill-bred, and, in some degree, a fraud ; 
conversation-stock being n joint and common property. But, on the' 
other hand, if ono of tliese unmerciful talkers lays liold of yon, hear 
him with patience, (and at1ea>t seeming alteiition,) if ho isivorth oblig¬ 
ing; for nothing will olilige him more than a patient lienring; as nothing 
would hurt him more than either to leave him in tho niid^t of his dis¬ 
course, or to discover your impatience under your afHiction. 

Tak^ rather than give, th*' tone of tho company you are in. If you 
have parts, j'ou will shew them, more or Ics^s, npt>n every subject; and 
if you have not, yon ha<l better talk sillily upon a subject of other peo¬ 
ple’s than of your own choosing. 

Avoid as much as yon can, in mixed companies, argumentative, po¬ 
lemical convei*9ntions; which though they should not, yet certainly do, 
indispose, for a time, the contending parties loivards each other; and, 
If the controversy grows warm and noisy, endeavour to put an end to 
It, by some genteel levity or joke. I quieted such a conversation-hub 
bub once, by representing to them that though I was persuaded non# 
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thcro presonfc would repeat, out of company, what passed in it, yet I 
could not answer tor the discretion of the passengers in the street, wb J 
must necessarily hear all that was said. 

Almve all things, and upon all occasions, avoid speaking of yourself 
. if it he possibio. Such is the natural pride and vanity of our hearta, 
that it pur|)etua11y breaks out, even in people of the best parts, in all the 
various Tnudes and figures of the egotism. 

Some, abruptly, speak a<lvantageuusly of themselves, without either 
pretence or provocaiioii. They are impudent. Others proceed more 
artfully, as they imagine; and forge aoensations against themselves, com¬ 
plain of calumnies which they never lieard, in order to justify ihern- 
selvoH, by exhibiting a catalogue of thoir many virtues. They acknow¬ 
ledge it may, indeed, seem odd, that they should talk in that manner 
of themselves ; it is what they do not like, and what they never would 
have dune; no, no tortures should ever have forced it from them, if tliey 
had not been thus in Justly and monstrously accused. Bat, in these 
cases, justice is surely due to one’s solt^ as well as to others; and when 
our charaotor is attacked, wc may Siay in our own justification, wha^ 
otherwise we novor would hav o said. This thin veil of Modesty drawn 
before Vanity, is much too transparent to conceal it, even from very 
moderate discernment. 

Others go more modestly and more slily still (as they think) toivork; 
bat, in iny ndiid, still more ridiculously. They confess themselves (not 
without some degree of shame and confusiou) into all the Cardinal vir- 
tiies; by first degrading them into weaknesses, and then owning thoir 
misfortune, in being made up of those weaknesses. They cannot see 
people suffer, without, sympiitliising witli, and endeavouring to help 
them. They cannot seo'people ■want, without relieving thorn, though, 
truly, tlicir own circumstances cannot very well afford it. They cannot 
help speaking truth, though they know nil the imprudence of it. In 
short, they know tliiit, Avith all the'^e weaknesses, they are not fit to live 
in the worlil, much less to thrive in it. But they are now too old to 
chaugo, and must rub on as wrell os they can. This sounds too ridicu- 
lons and oulre^ almost, for the stage; and yet, take my word for it, you 
will frequently meet with it, upon the common stage of the world. And 
here I will observe, by the by, that you will often meet with characters 
in n.atiire, so extravagant, that a discreet I*oct wonid not venture to see 
thorn upon the stage in their true and high colonring. 

Thi.s principle of vanity and pride is so strong in human nature, that 
it descends even to the lowest objects; and one often sees (people angling 
for praise, where, admitting ail they say to be trne, (which, by tlie wi^, 
It seldom is,) no just praise is to bo caught. One man atfirins ^at *he 
has rode post an hundred miles in six hours; probably it is r lie: but 
supposing it to be true, wdiat then ? Why ho is a very good post-boy, 
that is all. Another asserts, and probably not without oaths, that ha 
has drunk six or eight bottles of wine at a sitting; out of ohaiity, 1 
will believe him a liar; fur, if I do not, I most think him a beast. 

Such, and a tboa8.and more, are the follies and extravagances, whioh 
vanity draws people into, and which always defeat their own purpose; 
and as Waller says, upon another subject. 
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Make the wretoh the most ffecphed, 

When most be wishes tobt prised. 

*nie only sare way of avoiding these evils, is never to speak of yoop- 
self at all. But wlieo, liistorioilly, yon arc obliged to mention yourself, 
take care not to drop one single word, tliat can directly or indirectly be 
constrned as Ushing for ajiplanso. Be your clmraoter what it wifi, it 
jvill be known; and nobo<ly will take it upon your own woi*d. Never 
imagine tliat anything 3'tni can say yourself will varnish your defects, 
or jidd lustre to your pertectioasl but, on the contrary, it may, and nine 
times fn ten will, make llie former more gltiritig, and tlio latter obscure. 
If you are silent upon j'om* own subject, neither envy, indignation, nor 
ridicule, will obstruct or allay’ the applause which you may really deserve; 
but if j’Oii publish your own paiicgj'ric upon any occasion, or in any 
shape whatsoever, and however artfully dressed or di'iguised, they will 
all conspire agaiust you, and yon will be disappointed of the very etid 
you aim at. « 

Take care never to seem dark and inyKterious; which is not only a 
very unamiable character, but a very suspicions one too; if yon seem 
mysterious with others, they will he really so with yon, and you will 
know nothing. The heigiifc of abilities is to have voUo seiolto anapensiert 
itretti ; that is, a frank, open, and ingenuous exterior, with a prndcut 
interior; to be upon yoiir own guard, and yet, by a seeming natura. 
openness, to put people off tlieirs. Depend upon it nine in teirof every 
conijiany you are in will avail themselves of every indiscreet and nn- 
gnarded expression of yours, if they cjin turn it to their own arlvnntage. 
A prudent reserve is therefore as necessary', as a seeming <»i)cniiess » 
prudent. Always look peoiil%in the face when yon speak to them : the 
not doing it is thought to imply conscious guilt; besides that yon lose 
the advantage of ob<»erving by their countenances what impression }'onr 
discourse makes nx>on tiiem. In order to kuinv poujile's real sentiments, 
I trust much more to my eyes than to ray ears; for they can say what¬ 
ever they have a mind I should hear; but thliy cun seldom helj) looking, 
hat they have no intention tliat 1 should know. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal, willingly; defamation of others 
may. for the present, gratify tlie inalignity of the pride of oiir hearts, 
Qool reflection will draw very disadvantageous conclusions from such a 
disposition; and in the case of scandal, as in that of robbery, tlie receiver 
is always thought as bad as the thief. 

Miniickry, which is thectMiimoii and favourite amusement of little, 
low minds, is in the utmost < ontoinpt with great ones. It is tlie lowest 
and mo’st illiberal of all baffv»ouery. Pray, iieitiier practise it yourself, 
nor applaud it in others. Besides that the person mimicked is insulted; 
and, as 1 have often observed to yim before, an insult is never forgiven. 

I need not (I believe] advise you to adapt your conversation to the 
people you are conversing with: for 1 suppose you would not, without 
wia caution, have talked upon the sumo subjc< t. and in the same man¬ 
ner, to a minister of state, a bishop, a ]>hi]uM)phcr, a captain, and a 
woman. A man of the world must, like the OanieleOn, be able to take 
every different hue; which is by no means a criminal or abject, but a 
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necessary complaisance; for it relates only to main^rs and not to 
' moials. 

One word only, as to swearing, and that, 1 hope and believe, is moro 
than is uboesMiry. You may bonietimes hear s>*iiie people, in good oom« 
puny, interlard their discourse with oaths, by way of eiubellishineut, aa 
they think, hut }oii iiuist observe, too, that those who do so, are never 
those who eontiibute, iii any degree, to give that company the denomi¬ 
nation of good company. They are always suhalterns, or people of low 
education; lor that practice, besides that it has no one temptation U* 
plead, is as silly, and as illiberal, oa it is wicked. 

l.ioad laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are only pleased with 
silly tilings; for true wit or good sense never excited a laugh, since the 
creation of tlie world. A man of parts and fasliion is therefore only 
eocn to smile, but never heard to laugh. 

But to conclude tins lung letter; all the above-mentioned rules, how¬ 
ever carefully you i iii> observe tJiem, will lose half their ellect, if uiiao- 
comptuiied liy ihe Gr^^cc^ Wbatever you say, if you say it with a 
Buperciliuiis, c\ meal face, or an • mbarrassed counieuanue, or asilly, discon- 
certudgnii, wil' hcillreuuived. into the bargain, you or 

it, iiulMtinetli/ and ungrac^iidy^ it will be still woi'se received. If your 
air and addiess arc vulgar, awkward, and gauche,, you may boe.steemed 
indeed, if you lia\e great intriii.bin merit; but you will never plea.se; 
and, without pleasing, you will rise but lioavily. Venus, ainoug the 
ancients, was s>nuuyinoU'> with the Graces, who where always supposed 
to uccoinpuiiy her; and llornee tells us, that even Youth, and Meruuiy, 
the God of Arts and Eltxpiencc, would not do without her. 

• Pdrutii couils Glue te Javeatu Mereurlusque. 

They are not inexorable Ladies, and may be had, if properly and di'.i- 
gcutjy pursued. Adieu 


LETTER OLXVIL 

Batb, OcMter 29, O. S. 1743. 

Dbar Bov : My anxiety for your success increases, in x^ropi>rtion as 
the time approaches of your taking your [>art upon the great stage of the 
world. Tlie audienoe will form tlieir optnio«< of you n[»on your first ap¬ 
pearance, (making tbo proper allow'ance for your inexporieuce,) and sc 
tar it will bo final, that, though it may vary as to the degmos, it will 
never totally change. This c\aibidcration excites that restless attention, 
with which T am eonstaiitly examining how I can best contribute to the 
\ierfection of thal. elini'acler, iu w'hicli the least spot or blemish would 
give me more real concern, than I am now capable of feeling upon any 
other account whatsoever. 

I have long since done mentioning your great religious and moral 
duties; btfeau.<:e 1 could not make your understanding so bad a compli¬ 
ment, os to suppose that you w'aiited, or could roceivo, any new instruc¬ 
tions upon those two important points. Mr Harte, 1 am sure, has not 
Doglected them; and, beside.'*, Uiey are so obvious to oommou sense an 
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feason, that commentators may (as they often do) perplex, but oaimot 
maxe worn clearer. My province, therefore, is to supply, by my experi^ 
ence, your hitherto inevitable inexperience in the ways of the world. 
People at your age are in a state of natural ebriety; and wajit rails, and 
wherever tliey go, to hinder thorn from breaking their necks. 

'his drunkenness of youtli is nut only tolerated, but even pleases, if kept 
within certain bounds of diucretiou and decency. These bounds are the 
point, which it is diliicnlt for the drunken man himself to find cut; and 
there it is tlmt the experience of a friend may not only serve, but save 
him. 

Oorry with you, and welcome, into company, all the gaiety and spirits, 
but os little of the giddiness, of youth as you can. The tbriiier will 
charm; but the latter will often, though innocently, implacably offend. 
Intbnu yourself of the characters and situations of tlie company, before 
yon gpve way to wliat yonr imagination may prompt you to say. There 
are, in all companies, more wrong heads than right ones, and many 
more who deserve, than who like censure. Shynld you theretV)ro ex¬ 
patiate in the pi'iiise of some virtue, which some in company notoriously 
want; or declaim against any vice, which others are notoriously infec¬ 
ted with: your reflections, however general and unap]>licd, will, by 
being ai>pli«.ab1e. be thought personal, and levelled at these tH!0]}le. 
This consideration points out to you, suflicieritly, not to bo HUspiciou« 
and captious yourself, nor to bnp|>ase that things, because they may be, 
are tliercfurc meant at you. ‘The manners of woli-bred people secure 
one from those indirect and mean attacks; but if, h] chance, a flippant 
woman, or a pert coxcomb, lots off any tiling of thh'i kind, it is much 
uetter nut to seem to understand, than to reply to it. 

Cautiously avoid talking of either your own or other poftlilo's domes¬ 
tic affairs. Yours are nothing to them but tedious; theirs are nothing to 
you. TliO subjec't is a tender one: and it is o<lds but that you touch 
somebody or otlier's sore place: for, in this case, there is no trusting to 
specious appearances; -whicii may be, and often are, so contrary to the 
real situutioiH of things, betw'een men and tJieir wives, parents and their 
children, seoiniiig friends, <kc. that, wdth the be.st intentions in the 
world, one often blunders dis.ngrocably. 

Reiiieinbcr that the wit, humour, and jukes, of most mixed companies 
are local. They thrive in that particnlur soil, but will not otteii bear 
transplanting. Every company is differently circumstanced, has its 
particular cant and jargon ; which may give occasion to wit and mirth 
within that circle, but wouM seem flat and insipid in any oilier, and there¬ 
fore, will not bear repeatin<j;. Nothing makes a man look sillier, than a 
pleasantry, not relished or not understood; and if he meets with a pro- 
mund silcnco when he expected a general applause, or, what is worse, 
if he is desired to explain tlie bon m/f, his awkward and embarrassed 
situation is easier imagined than described. A propon of repeating; 
take great care never to repeat (I do not mean hero the pleasantries) in 
one company what you hear in another. Things, scotningly indifferent, 
may, by circulation, have much graver consef(uun<^ than you would 
imagine. Besides, there is a general tacit trust in cenvorsation, 
which a man is obliged not to report anything out of it, though he is 
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not immediatoly enjoinod seoitx^. A retailer of this kind is sure to dnr# 
himself into a thousand scrapes and disonssions, and to be shily and 
nncomfortably received wherever he goes. 

Yon will dud, in most good bompany, some people, who only keep 
their place there by a contemptible title enough: those are what we caU 
very good-natured jellmoa^ and the Frencbj hone didblee. The trnth is, 
thc^ are peoide w'ithont any parts or fancy, and who, having no will of 
their own, readily assent to, concur in, and applaud, whatever is said 
or done in the company; and adopt, with the same alacrity, tlio most 
virtuous or the most criminal, the wisest or the silliest scheme, that hap* 
pens to be entertained by the majority of the company. This foolish, and 
often criminal complaisance flows from a foolish cause, tlie want of any 
other merit. I hope that yon will hold yonr place in company by a 
noliler tenure, and that you will hold it (you can bear a qnibble, I believe, 
yet) in eapite. Have a will and an opinion of yonr own, and adhere to 
them steadily; bnt then uO it -with good humour, good breeding, and (if 
yon have it) with urbanity; for you have not yet board cnongh either to 
preach or censarc. 

All Other kinds of complaisauco are not only blameless, bnt necessary 
in good oompany. Not to seem to perceive the little weaknesses, and 
the idle bnt innocent affectations of the comxmny, but even to flaftor 
them, in a certain manner, is not only very allowable, bnt, in truth, a 
sort of polite duty. They will l>e pleased with you, if you do; and will 
certainly not bo reformed by yon if yon do not. For instiince ; yon will 
find, in every groujte of company, two principal figures, viz. the nne lady 
and the lino gontlernau ; who absolutely give the law of wit, langnage, 
fashion, and to'^te, to the rest of tiiat society. There is always a strict, 
and ofton for the time being, a tender ailiance between these two 
figures. The lady looks upon her empire as founded upon the divine 
right of beauty, (and full ns good a divine right it is, as any king, 
emperor or pope, can pretend to); she requires, and commonly meecs 
with, iinItTnited passive obedience. And w'hy should she not meet with 
it 1 ITer demands go uo higher than to have her unquestioned pre 
eminence in beauty, wit, and fashion, finnly establislied. Few sovore'gce 
(by the way) are so reasonable. The fine gentleman's claims of right 
are, mutatiemutanjdiey thesaTno; and though, indeed, he is not always 
a wit dejure^ yet, as he is the wit defoteto of tliat company, he is enti¬ 
tled to a share of yonr allegiance; and every body expects at least as much 
as they are entitled to, 'if not something more. Prudence bids you 
make your court to these joint sovereigns; and no duty, that I know of, 
forbids it. Rebellion here is exceedingly dangerons, and inevitably pun¬ 
ished by banishment, and immediate forfeiture of all yonr wit, maimers, 
taste, and fashion; as, on the other hand, a cheerful submission, not with¬ 
out some flattery, is'sure to procure you a strong recommendation, and 
most effectual pass, throughout all their, and probaldy the neighbour¬ 
ing, dominions. With a moderate share of sagacity, yon will, before 
you have been half an hour in their company, easily discover those two 
principal figures: both by the deference which you wil! observe the 
whole company pay them, and by that easy, uareless, and serene air, 
whleb ^oir consdousness of power gives tliera. As in this case, ito it 



all others, aim always at the highest; get always into the highest com* 
pany, and address yourself particularly to the highest in it. The sooroh 
after the nnattainable philosopher's stone has occasioned a thousand 
useful discoveries, which otherwise would never have been made. 

What the French jnstly call le» manihre» Tkobl«» are only to be acquired 
in tlie very best cotnpauies. They are the distinguishing oharacteria> 
tics of men of fashion: people of low education never wear them so 
close, but that some part or other of the original vulgarism appears. 
Im manikrt* noble* ecpially forbid insolent contempt, or low envy and 
jealousy. Low people, in good circumstances, fine clotlios, and equip* 
ages, w'ill insolently show contempt for all those who cannot afford as 
fine clothes, as ^)od an ociuipnge, and who liave not (os their term is) 
as much money in their pockets: on the other hand, they are gnawed 
with envy,, and cannot help discovering it, of those who surpass them 
iu any of these articles; which are far from being sure criterious of 
merit. They are likewise jealous of being slighted; and, consequently, 
suspicious and cn]iti(ins; they are e.'iger and hot a^out triffes because tri* 
fles were, at first, their affairs of consequence, Le* manierea noble* 
imply exactly the reverse of all this. Study them early; you cannot 
moke them too habitual and familiar to you. 

just as 1 had written whut goes bofoi^, I received your letter of the 
24 tb, Na S., but 1 liave not received tliat which you mention for Mr. 
llarto. Yours i.s of the kind that I dessire; for I want to see your pri* 
vate picture, drawn by yourself, at dilforent sittings; for tliough, as iV 
is drawn by yourself, 1 yiresnme you will take the most advantageona 
likeness; yeti think that 1 liave skill enougli in that kind of painting 
to discov'er the true features, tliough ever so artfully coloured, or thrown 
into skilful lights and shades. 

. By your account of tlie German play, which I do not know whethei 
I should call tragedy or comedy, the ouly shining part of it (since 1 am 
in a way of quibbling) seems to have been tlio tux’s tail. I presume, 
too, that the play ho-s had tlie same fate with the squib, and has gone 
off no more. 1 remember a sipiib much better applied, when it waa 
made the device of the colours of a French regiment of grenadiers; it 
was represented bursting, with this motto under it:— Peream dum 
hteeam, 

1 like the description of your PU-nic; where I take it for granted, that 
your cards are only to break the formality of a circle, and your 8 ym» 
poeion intended more to promote conversation than drinking. Such an 
amiea!ble colliawn^ os Lord Shaftesbury very prettily call it, rubs off and 
amooths those rough corners, which mere nature has ^ven to the 
smoothest of ns. I hope some part, at least, of the conversation is in 
Ocorman. Apropoe; tell me, do you speak that language correctly, and 
do you write it with ease ? I have no doubt of your mastering the other 
modem languages, which are much easier, aud occur much oftener; for 
which reason, I desire that you will apply most diligently to Germgu, 
while you are in Germany, that you ma 5 ' sj^eak and writo that language 
most correctly. 

1 expect to meet Mr. Eliot in London, in about three weeks, after 
which yon will soon see him at Leipsig. Adieu. 

P* 
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LETTER CLXVIII. 

LoMDoai, Sumtnibw 13, 0.8. ITI8. 

Drab Bot : Whatever I see, t»r whatever I hear, iny first consideration 
is, whet})or it can, in any w'ay, he useful to you. As a proof of this, 1 
went acoidentally tiie otlicr d^y into a print-shop; where, among many 
others, 1 found one print from a famous design of Carlo Alarntti, who 
died about t])irtv years ago, and was the lost eminent painter in Europe: 
the subject is htudio del Disegno ; or, the School of Drawing. An 
old man, supposed to be the uioster, points to his scholars, who are 
variously employed in perspective, geometry, and the observatiou of the 
statues of antiquity. With regard to perspective, of whicl* thei'e are 
some little specimens, ho has wrote, Tanto eke that is, As much as 

w sufficient; with regard to Geometry, Tanto che hasii again: witli 
regard to the cuntemphition of the ancient statnes, tliere is written, Non 
mai a bastanza ; Tficre .icter ran he enough. But in tlie clouds, at tlie 
to[> of the piece, are represeutod the three Graces; with this just sen¬ 
tence written ov<=‘r them, Senm u.‘ noi ogni fatica i vana ; that is, With^ 
out us^ all labour U vain. This, e ery body allows to he true in painting; 
hut all people do no seem to consider, as I ho])e you will, that this truth 
ia fhll os applicable to every other art or science; indeed to every thing 
tliat is to be said or done. 1 will send you the print itself by Mr. Eliot, 
when he returns; and I will advise you to make the same use of it that 
the Roman Catholics say they do of the pictui'cs and images of tlicir 
saints; which is, only to remind tliem of those; for the adoration tljoy 
disclaim, ^ay, T will go farther, as the transition from Popery lo 
Paganism is short and easy, 1 will classically and poetically advice yon to 
invoke, and sacrifice to them c\ ery ilay, and all the day. It must be 
owned, that the Graces do not seem to bo natives of Great Britain; and, 
1 doubt, the best of us here, have more of rough than polished diamond. 
Since barbarism drove them out of Greece and Rotiic, they seem to have 
taken refuge in Franco, where their temples are numerous, and their 
worship the establishetl one. Examine yourself seriously, why such aud 
such people please and engage you, more than such and such otliers, of 
equal merit; and you will always find, that it is because tho former 
have the Graces and the latter not. I have known many a woman, with 
an exact shape, and a symmetrical assemblage of beantir' i features, 
please nobody; while others, witli very moderate shapes aud features, 
nave charmed every botfy. Why? because Venus will not charm so 
much, without her attendant Graces, as they will without her. Among 
men, how often have I seen the most solid merit and knowdedge oeg^ 
lected. nnwolooine, or even rejected, for Want of them! While ll.msy 

E arts, little knowledge, aud less merit, introduced by the Graces, have 
een received, cherished, and admired. Even virtue, which ts moral 
beauty, wants some of its charms, if unaccompanied by them. 

If you ask me how you shall acquire what ludther you nor I can define 
or ascertain; I can only answer, by observation. Form yoursell^ with 
regard to others, upon whut you feel pleases yon in them. 1 can tell 
you tho importance, tlie advantage, of having the Graces; but I canm^t 
give them you: I’hcartily wish 1 could, and I certainly would: for I uo 
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not ksiow § ^6ttor present that I could make yoxu To shew yoa that n 
very Drise, philosopliical, and retired man thinks upon that subject as 1 
do, who have always lived in the world, I send you, by Mr. luiot, the 
famous Mr. I^cke’s book upon education; in which you will find the 
stress tliat he lays upon tlie Graces, which ho calls (and very truly) 
good-breeding 1 have marked all tiie parts of that book, that are worth 
your attention; for as he begins with the child, almost Irom its birtli, 
the parts relative to its infancy would bo useless to you, Germany ia 
Etill .ess than England, tlie seat of the Graces; however, 3'on had as good 
Got say so while you are there. J 3 ut the place which you are going to, 
in h great degree, is; for I have known as many well-bred, pi*etty men come 
fron; Turin, as from any part of Europe. Tlio late King Victor Aiued^e 
Urok great pains to form such of Ins subjects os were of any cousidera* 
tiou, both to bu-3ine.'>s and manners; tlie present king, I am told, followa 
his example: this, liowoven, is certain, that in all courts and congresses, 
where there aru various foreign uiiiiisters, those of the King of Sardinia 
are generally the ableat, the poll tost, and les plus You will there¬ 

fore, at Turin, have veiy g«)oil models to form yourself upon: and remem¬ 
ber, tliat with regard to the best models, os well os to the antique Greek 
statues in tlie print, non mai a bastansa. Observe every word, look and 
motion • f those who aro allowed to bo the most accomplished persona 
there. (Jbser\ o their natural and careless, but genteel air; their unem¬ 
barrassed good-breeding; their unassuming, hut yet uuprostitutod dig¬ 
nity. Mind their decent mirth, their discreet frankness, and that entro- 
gent which, as much above the frivolous as below the important and 
tlie secret, ii> the proper modiuni tor conversation in mixed companies. 
I will observe, by the b>, tliat the talent of that liglit entregmt is often 
of great use to a foreign minister; not only as it hel])S him to domesti¬ 
cate himself in many families, but also as it enables him to put by, and 
parry some subjects of conversation, w'liich might {lossibly lay him 
under ditficultios both what to say and how to look. 

Of idl the men that ever I kuow in my life, (and 1 knew him extremely 
well,) the late Duke of Marllioroiigh possessed the graces in the higliest 
degree, not to say engrossed thorn; and indeed ho got the most by tJiem; 
for I will venture, (coutrai'y to the custuui of profound bistoriaus, who 
always assign dce[> causes for great events,) to ascribe the better half of 
tlie Duke of Marlborough’s gi'c-atnoss and riches to those graces. He 
woi) eminently illiterate; wrote bad English and spelled it still worse.' 
He had no share of what is commonly called Parts : that is, he had no 
brightness, nothing bhiiiing in his genius. Ho hod, most undoubtedly, 
an excellent good plain understanding, with sound judgment. But 
those alone, would probably have raised aim but soinethiug higher 
than lliey found him; which was Page to King James tlie Second’s 
Queen. There the Graces protected and jiromoted him; fbr while he was 
an Ensign of tlie Guards, tuo Duchess of Cleveland, then favourite inis- 
cress to King Charles tlie Second, struck by those very Graces, gave him 
five thousand pounds, with which he imTuediatcly bought an annuity for 
his life, of five hundred pounds a-year, of my grandfather, Halifax; 
wiiicli w^s the foundation of his subuequeut fortune. His figures as 
Ueautil’u:; but his manner was irresistibly by either man or woman ll 
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‘Was by tliis engaging^ groceftil manner, that he was enabled, during ah 
his war, to connect the varions and Jarring powers of the Grand Alliance, 
and to carry them on to tlie main oblect of the war, notwithstanding 
their private and separate views, jealousies, and wrongiieadcdnesses 
'Whatever (Jourt he went to, (and ho was often obliged to go himself to 
some rosty and refractory ones,) ho as constantly prevailed, and brought 
tliem into his measures. The Pensionary lleinsiua, a veuerablo old min> 
ister, grown grey in business, and who had governed the republic of the 
tJaited Provinces tor more than forty years, was absolutely governed by 
tlie Duke of Jtlarlborough, as that republic feels to this day. lie was 
always c<k>1 : and nobody ever observed the least variation in hie coun- 
teuaiioe: he could refuse more gracefully than other people could grant; 
and those who w'eut away from him the most dissatisfit^ as tf- the sub 
stance of their business, were yet personally cliarmed with him and, ir^ 
some degree, comforted by his manner. With all his genticiioss and 
gracefulness, no man living was more conscious of liis situation, nor 
maintained hi.s dignity bettor. 

With the share of hnowledgo ^hich yon have already gotten, ami 
witli the much greater which I Iionc you will soon acquire, what may 
you not expect to arrive at, if you join all these graces to itf In your 
destination particularly, they are in truth, lialf your business: for, if 

? roa once gain tlic aifections os well as the esteem of the prince or min¬ 
ster of the court to which you arc sent, 1 will answer for it, that wiU 
ePeotually do the business of the oourt tliat sent you; otherwise it is 
up-hill work. Do not mistake, and think that those graces which I so 
often and so earnestly recoDitueud to you, should only accompany im¬ 
portant transactions, and l>c worn only leBioun degala: no, they should, 
if possible, accompiuiy every, the least tiling you do or say; for, if you 
neglect them in little things, they will leave you in great ones. 1 should, 
tor instance, be extremely concerned to see you oven drink a cup uf 
cotfec ungracefully, and slop yourself with it, by your awkward manner 
of holding it; nor should I like to see your coat buttoned, or your sho&s 
buckled awry. But 1 should be outrageous, if 1 heard you mutter your 
‘•rorda unintelligibly, stammer in your speech, or hesitate, misplace, and 
mistake in your narrations; and I sliould run away from you with 
^eater rapidity, if possible, thau 1 should now run to embrace you, if 1 
found you de^titate of all those graces, which I huve set my heart upon 
their making you one day, imnihus omatum excetlere rdna. 

This subject is inexhaustible, as it extends to every tiling tliat is to 
be said or dune: but 1 will leave it for the present, as this letter la 
already pretty long. Suoh is ray desire, my anxiety for your perfection, 
that 1 never think I have said enough, thonj^ you may possibly tliink 
that I have said too much; and though, in truth, if your own good 
sense is not sufficient to direct ;|^ou, in many of these plain points, all 
that I or any body dse can say will be insufficient. But where you are 
eoncerned, I am the insatiable man in Horace, who covets still a little 
eomor more to complete the figure of his field. I dread^ every little 
comer tliat may defozm mine, in which 1 would have (if possiV.e) no one 
defect, 

I this moment receive yours of the I7tb N. S. and cannot oondole 
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with yon upon thesoceasionof your Gorman Commensavx; who botli by 
yonr and Mr. lldrto’A descri]>tion, seom to bo de» gena d^une aimaM* 
atmnca; and, if you can replace them by any other Geriuoii convorsatiou, 
you will be a gainer by the bargain. I cannot conceive, if you under¬ 
stand Gorman well enough to read any German book, how the writing 
of tlie German character can be so difficult and tedious to you, the 
twenty-four letters being very soon learned; and 1 do not expect that 
you should write yet w'ith tlio utmost purity and correctness, as to the 
language: what I moaiit by yonr writing once a fortnight to Graven- 
kop, was only to make the written character familiar to you. However, 
I will be content with one in three w'oeks or so. 

1 believe you are not likely to see Mr. Eliot again soon, he being still 
in Cornwall with his father; who, 1 hear, is not likely to recover. 
Adieu. 


LETTER OLXIX. 

* 

Loaoos, Nonember 89, O. S. 1748. 

Dear Boy: I dehayed writing to yon till 1 could give yon some 
account of the morions of your friend Mr. Eliot; fiw whom 1 know you 
have, and very justly, t!»o mf>'.t friendly concern. Ilis fattier and lie 
came to town togetlier, in a post-chaise, a fortnight ago, the rest of the 
family remaining in Ournwall. Ilis fatlier, with difficulty, survived tlie 
journey, and died last {Saturday was seven-mght. Both concern and 
decency cqufined yonr friend, till two days ago, wlieii I saw him; lie has 
determined, and I think very prudently, to go abroad again; but how 
soon, it is yet impossible for him to know; as he must necessarily put 
his own private afiairs in some oi*dcr first; but 1 conjecture that ho may 
possibly join you at Turin; sooner, to bo sure, not. I am very sorry 
that you are likely to be so long without the company and the example 
of so valuable a friend; and therefore 1 hope that you will make it up to 
yourself^ as well as you cau at this distance, by reineiubering and follow¬ 
ing his exaiii])le. Imitate that ai)plication of his, wdiich lias niaile him 
know all tlioixiiighly, and to the bottom. He does not content liimself 
with the surface of knowledge; but works in the mine for it, knowing 
tiiat it h'es deep. Fo]>e says, very truly, in liis Essay upon Criticism; 

A Uttleleamlng is a dangaroiu this?; 

Diluk deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

I shall send yon by a ship that goes to narnburgh next week (and by 
which Hawkins sends Mr. Harte some things that he wrote for,> aU 
tlioso which 1 propose sending you by Mr. Eliot; together with a veiy 
little box, tliat 1 am desired to forward to Mr. llarte. There will ^ 
likewise, two letters of recominemlation for you to Monsieur Andri^ 
and Comte Algarotti, at Berlin, which you will take care to deliver to 
them, as soon as you shall be rigged sod fitted out to appear there. 
They will introduce you into the be^t company ; and I depend upon 
,jrour own good sense for your avoiding of bad. If you fall into bad 
Mid low company there, or any where else, you will be irrecoverably lost: 
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tvhereaSy if you keep good company, and company ab 9 vo yoorself, ycni 
character and yuur fortune will be immoTeably fixed. 

I have not. time to-day, upon account of the meeting of the parlia¬ 
ment, to make tiiis letter of the usual length; and indeed, after the 
voluine.s that I have written to you, all 1 can add must be unnecessary. 
However, I shall probablj% a® abundantly return soon to my former 
prolixity; and you will receive more ahd more last words from, 
Yours. 


LETTER OLXX. 

Lonws, Dsosm&or ^0,8. 1T46. 

Dcar Roy : I am at present under very great concern for the loss •£ a 
mo<<t aifectionate brother, with wlioiu I had alwavs lived in the closest 
ftienilship. My brother John died last Friday nigfit, of a fit of the gout, 
which he had had for about a month in his hands and feet, and whicli fell 
at lost upon his stomach and lioad. As ho grow, towards the last, 
lethargic, his end w:is not painful to himself. At the distance which, 
you are at from hence, you need nou go into mourning upon this occasion, 
os the time of your inonriiing would be near over, bofoi-e you could put 
It on. 

By a ship which sails this week fur Ilambnrgh, I shall send you those 
tilings which I proposed to have sent you by Mr. Eliot, viz., a little box 
from your mamma; a less box for Mr. Uarto; Mr. Locke’s book upon 
Education; the print of Carlo Maratti, which 1 mentioned to you some 
time ago; and two letters of recommendation, one to Monsieur Andrie, 
and the other to Comte Algarotti, at Jierlin. Both those gentlemen will, 
I nm sure, be os willing as they arc able, to introduce you into tlie best 
compunv; and I hope yon will not (as m.any of your countrymen are apt 
to do) decline it. It is in the best coriifianics only, that you can learn 
tlio best inatmors, and that tournurey and those graces, which 1 have so 
often recommeuded to you, as the necessary means of making a figure in 
the world. 

I am most extremely pleased with the occonnt whlcK Mr. ITarte gives 
me of yonr progress in Greek, and of your having rend Hesiod, almost 
critically. Uiiun tliis subject I suggest but one thing to yon, of* many 
that I inigilt suggest; which is, that yon have now got u\^ the diili- 
culties of that language, apd therefore it would bo unparduiiable, not to 

S ersevere to your journey’s end, now that all the rest of your way it 
own hill. 

I am also very well pleased to hear that yon have such a knowl^^ 
of, and taste fur curious books, and scarce and valuable tracts. Tliit 1* 
a kind of knowledge which very well becomes a man of sound and solid 
learning, bat which only exposes a man of slight and superficial reading; 
therefore, pray midce tlie substance and matter of such books your first 
object, and tlieir title-pages, indexes, letter, and bindiug, but yonr second 
It IS the characteristic of a man of parts, and good judgment, to know, on. 
give that degree of attention that each object deserv^. Whereas little 
minds mistake little objects for neat ones, and lavish away upon the 
former, that time and attention whioh only tne latter deserve, 1 o fuet 
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mistakes we owe the nnmerons and frivolous tribes of insect^mongen, 
shell-mongers, and pursuers and driers of butterilies, dco. The strong 
mind distinguishes, not only between tlie nsofnl and the useless, but like¬ 
wise between the useful and the curious. Uo applies himself intensely to 
the former; Le only amuses himself with tlie latter. Of this little sort of 
knowledge, whioh 1 have just hinted at, you will find at least as ma<dt 
as you need wish to know, in a sn^Hirticial bnt pretty French book, inti¬ 
tuled, Spectacle de la Katxire; winch will amuse you while you rc^ it, 
and give you a sufiicient notion of the various parts of nature; Twould 
advise you to rea<l it, at leisure liours. But that part of nature, whioh 
Mr. JIarte tells me you have begun to study with the Hector tnagnifiem, 
is of much greater importance, and deserves much more attention; 1 
mean Astronomy. The vast and immense planetary system, the aston¬ 
ishing order and rcguluritv of those innuniuniblu worlds, wdll open a 
scene to you, wJiicIi not only deserves your attention as a matter of curi¬ 
osity, or ratlier astoiiibhraent; hut still more, os it will give you greater, 
and consequently ju'^ter idea^• of that eternal and oinnii)otent Being, 
who cotitrived, made, and still preserves that universe, than all the 
contemplation of this, comparatively, very little orb, whioh W'o at 
present inliubii, con id possibly give you. Upon this subject, Monsieur 
Fontenelle's Plaralite dee Mormee^ which you may read in two hoars* 
time, will both inform and please yon. God bless yon 1 Yours. * 


LETTER CLXXI. 

Losdor, December 18, 0.8. 1T48. 

Dxix Boi: Tlie last four posts have brought mo no letters, either 
from yon, or from Mr. llarte; at which I am uneasy; not as a mamma 
wonld be, bur as a father should bo: fur I do not want your letters as 
bills of he/iltli; you are young, strong, and healtliy, and I am, conso- 
fiT'CLtly. in no pain about that: moreover, were either you or Mr, llarte 
ib, the other would doubtless write me word of it. My impatience for 
yours or Mr. Uarte's letters arises from a very different cause, which is, 
my desire to hear froijaently of the state and progress of your mind. 
You are now ar that critical period of life, wJien every week ought to 
produce fruit oi flowers answerable to your culture, Avliich T am sura has 
not been neglected; and it is l>y yonr letters, and Mr. Ifarte’s accounts 
of you, that, at this disfai’cc, J” can only judge at I'our gradations to 
maturity: 1 dcsira, therefore, that one of yon two will not fail to write 
to me once a-week. The sameness of your present way of life, I easily 
conceive, would not make out a very interesting letter to an indifferent 
by!:tandcr; bnt so ’deeply concerned as 1 am in the game you are play¬ 
ing, every *'!ie least move is to mo of importance, and helps me to jud^ 
of the final event. 

> s yon will be leaving Leipsig pretty soon after yon shall have recei ved 
tins letter, I here send yon one inclosed. ti> deliver to Mr. Moscow. It 
ie thank him for his attention ijuid civility to you, during your stay 
with him: and 1 take it for granted, that you will not fail making him 
the proper compliments at parting; for the good name that we leave 
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belli rid at one plorc often gets before ua to another, and Is of great nseii 
As Mr. Mascow ia iRUch kiio^n and eatcemed in the repnblio of letters, 
1 think it would be of advantage to jon, if you got letters of rcoommen • 
dation from litm to some of the learned men at Berlin. Those tesii • 
riiouials give a lustre, which is not to be despised; for the most igno^ 
rant are forced to seem, at least, to pay a regard to learning, os the most 
wicked are to virtne. Suoli is tlieir intrinsic wortli. 

Yonr friend Duval dined with me the other day, and complained must 
grievously, that he had not heard from yon above a year; I bid 1dm 
abuse yon for it himself; and advised him to do it in verse, which, if ho 
was ivolly angry, his indignation would enable him to do. He accord’ 
fngly br<iuglit me, yesterday, the enclosed reproaches and cliallcnge, 
wJiioh he dosi«cd me to transmit to yon. As this is Iiib drst essay in 
English poetry, the inaccuracies in tlie rlwines, and the numbers, are 
very e^ccusable. lie insists, os you \\ill (in.d, upon being answered in 
verse : which 1 should iiiia^bie, that yon and Mr. Harte., together, could 
bring about; as tlie late l^iidy Dorcliester used to say, that she and Dr, 
Hadclitfe, together, could cure a t'l ver. This is liowevcr sure, that it 
now resta upon you; and no inm can say wliat methods Duval may 
take, if you decline his challenge. I a-m sensible that you ara under 
some disadvantages in this proffered combat. Your climate, at this 
time of the year espcoially, deliglits more in tlio wood lire, than in the 
poetic (ire; and I conceive the Muses, if tlicre are any at Leipsig, to 
be rather Hhivering th.m singing; may, I question whether ApoLo is 
even known there as God of Vorae, or as God of Light: perhaps a 
little as Go<l of Physic. Tlieso will be fair excuses, if your perform¬ 
ance should fall something short; thongli I do not upprchcntl that it 
will. 

Wliile you have been at Loipsig, which is a place of study, more than 
of pleasure or company, you have lind all opportunities of pursuing 
j’our studies uninterruptedly; and have h.ad, I believe, very few temp¬ 
tations to tJio contrary, lint the case will be quite different at Berlin, 
where the splendour and dissipation of a court, and the betm numde^ 
will present themselves to yon in gaudy shapes, attractive enough to all 
yontig people. Do not think, now, that, like an old follow, I am going 
to advise you to reject them, and shut yourself up in ^onr closet: quite 
the contrary; I advise you to tube your share, and enter into them with 
spirit and pleasure; but then I advise you, toi, to allot your time so 
prudently, as tli.at learning may keep pace with pleasures; there is fhll 
time, in the course of the day, for both, if yon do but inanaw that time 
right and like a good economist. The whole morning. :f diligently and 
attentively devoted to solid studies, will go a great way at the gear’s 
end; and the evenings, spent in the pleasures of good company, will to 
as fiiur in teaching you a knowledge, not much less necessary than the 
other, 1 mean the knowledge of the world. Between these two neces¬ 
sary Btodies, that of Books in tlie morning, and tliat of the World in the 
evening, you see that you will not have one rninnte to sc^nonder or 
slattern away. Nobody over lent themselves more than 1 did, when ! 
was^ young, to the pleasures and dissipation of good company; I even 
d’d it too much. But then, 1 can assure you, that 1 always found time 
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for sorions studies; and, when I could find it no other way, I took it out 
of my sleep; for I resolved always to rise earl^ in the morning, however 
late I went to bed at night; and this resolution I have kept so sacred, 
that, unless when I have been confined to my bed by illness, I have not, 
for more than forty years, ever been in bed at nine o’clock in the morn' 
ing; bat commonly up before eight 

When yon are at Berlin, remember to speak Gorman as often as vou 
con, in company; for evory body there wilt speak French to you, unless 
you let them know that you can speak Gorman, which then they will 
choose to speak. Adieu. 


LETTER CLXXII. 

London, December 20, 0. S. 1748. 

Dnar Bot: I received, last Saturday, by threo mails which came in 
at once, two letters from Mr. Jlarte, and yours of tho 8th, N, S. 

It was T who mishK>k your meaning, with rcgoiH to your German 
letters, and not you who expressed it ill. 1 thought it was tho writing 
of the German character that took up so much of your time, and tWe- 
fore 1 advised you, by tho frequent writing of that character, to make it 
easy and tarnihar to you. But, since it is only the propriety .and purity 
of the Gennan language, which make your writing it so tedious and 
Inborions, 1 will tell you J shall not be nice upon that article; and did 
not expect tliat you should yet ho master of all tjic idioms, delicacies, 
and peculiarities of that ditlicult language. Tliat can only corno by iiseL 
especially fre<]neut spe.aking; therefore, wdien you .shall be at Berlin, and 
atlerwards at Turin, where you will meet many Germans, pray take all 
opportuiiities of conversing in German, in order not only to keep what 
you have got of that language, but likewise to improve and perfect your¬ 
self in it. As to the characters, yon form them very well, and as you 
yourself own, better than your English ones; but then let me ask you 
this question; AViiy do you not fonn your Roman characters better? for 
1 maintain, tliat it is in every man’s power to write whi^t liand he pleases; 
and, consequently, that he ought to write a good one. You form, par- 
tienlarly, your ee and your U in zigzag, instead of making them straight, 
as thus, ee, ll; a fault very easily mended. You will not, 1 believe, be 
angry with this little criticism, when 1 tell yud, that, by all tho accounts 
1 have had of late, fi'oni Mr. llarte and others, this is the only criticism 
that you give me occasion to make. Mr Ilarte’s Ittet letter, of the 14th, 
N. S., particularly, makes me t xtremely happy, by as.'«uring me, tliat, in 
every respect, you do exceedingly well. I am not afraid, by what 1 now 
say, of making you too vain; becauso I do not think that a just oon- 
seiousness, and an honest ]>ride of doing well, can be called vanity; for 
vanity is either the silly affectation of good qualities which one has not, 
or the sillier pride of what does not deserve commendation in itself. By 
Mr. Uarte’s account, you ore got very near tlie goal of Greek and Latin; 
and therefore 1 cannot suppose Hint, os your sense increases, your en* 
deavours and your speed will slacken, sn niiishing the small remains of 
four eenrse. Consider what lostre and eclat it will give you, when you 
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retam heio^ to be allowed to be tlie best scholar, of a gender on, n 
England; not to mention the real pleosnre and solid comfort whio]! sneb 
knowledge will give ^on thronghont your whole life. 2dr. ]\arte tells 
me auotimr thing, whioh, J own, I did not expect: it is, that when yon 
read aloud, or repeat part of plays, you speak very ptof^eily and dis¬ 
tinctly. This relievos me frotn groat uneasiness, which 1 was under 
u}K>n account of your former bad enunciation. Go on, and attend most 
diligently to this important article. It is, of all Graces, (and they are all 
necessary,) the most necessary one. 

Oointe Puntingpie who has been here abont a fortnight, far from iis- 
avowing, confirms all that Mr. Uarte has suiil -o your advantage. He 
thinks that he shall bo at Turin much about the time 'f your arrival 
tliore, and pleases himself with the hopes of being oseful to you: 
Though, should you get there before liiin, ho says tliat Oonite du Per< 
run, with whom you are a favourite, will take that care. You see, by 
this one instance, and in the course of your life you will see by a uiil* 
lion of instances, of what me a good reputation is, and how swift and 
advantageous a harbinger it is. wherever one goes. Upon this point, 
too, Mr. Harte does yon justict: and tolls me, that yon are desirous of 
praise from the ^iraisewortliy : This is a right and generous ambition: 
and without which, 1 tear, tow people would deserve praise. 

Hut here let me, as an old stager upon the theatre of the world, sug¬ 
gest one consideration to you; which is, to extend your desire of 
praise a little beyond the strictly praiseworthy; or else you may be 
apt to discover too itjnch contempt for at least three parts in five of tlic 
world; who will never forgive it you. In the mass of mankind, I fear, 
there is too great a rmyority of fools and knaves; who, singly from 
their number, must be to a certain degree bo respected, tbougli they are 
by no means respectable. And a man, who will show every knave or 
fool, that he thinks him such, will engage in a most ruinous war, 
against numbers much superior to those that he and Jiis allies oaubring 
into the Held. Abiior a knave, and pity a fool, in your heart; but let 
neither of them, unnecessarily, see that you do so. Borne complais* 
anoe and attention to fools is prudent, and not mean'; os a silent abhor* 
rence of individual knaves is often necessary, and not criminal. 

As you will now soon part with Lord Pulteney, with v/honi, during 

f our stay together at l.icips)g, 1 suppose yon have formed a connection; 

imagine that yon will continue it by letters, which Iwou'd advise you 
to do. They tell mo that ho is good-natured, aud does not wuit parts; 
which are of themselves two good reasons for keeping it up<; but there 
is also a third reason, which, in the course of the world, is not to be 
despised: llis father cannot live long, and will leave him an immenae 
fortune; which, in sJl events, will make him of some consequence, and, 
if he has parts into the bargain, of very great consequence; so that hb 
friendship may be extremely well worth your cultivating, espeoially as 
It will not cost you above one letter in one month. 

I do not know whether this letter will find yon at liOipsig,; At leos^ 
It is the last'that I shall diract there. Mv next to either you or Mr. 
Harte, will be directed to Berlin; but asl do not know to what bouse 
01 stTMt 1 suppose it will remain at the post-house till you stud 
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Ayr Upoa yonr arrival at Berlin yon will send rae your partionlai 
direction; and also, pray be minute in your accounts of yonr receptior 
therO} by those whom 1 recommend you to, ns well as by those to whom 
they present you. Reinefiiber, too, that you are going to a polite and 
literate Court, where the Graces will best hitrodiieo you. 

Adieu. God bless you, and may you conliiine to deserve iny lovOi M 
much os yon now enjoy itt 

P. S. Lady Ghesterdeld bids me tell you, that she decides entirely in 
your tavuiir, against Air. Orevenicop, and eren against herself: for she 
does not tliink that she could, at this time, write either so good a oha* 
rocter, or so good German. Pray write her a (German letter upon that 
subject; in wliioh you may tell her, that, like the rest of the world, you 
approve of her jiulginout, because it is in yonr favour; and that you 
true Germans cannot allotv Danes to be coini>ctent judges of your fan 
guage, &c. 


LETTER OLXXIII. 


Lohoon, Pec SO, O. ff. 174S. 

Deau Bot: I direct this letter to Berlin, where, 1 suppose, it will 
either find you, or at least wait bnt a very little time for you. I can¬ 
not help being anxious for your snccens, at this yonr first appearance 
upon the grecOt stage of tlie world; for, though the speotaters are 
always candid enough to give great allowances, and to show great 
indulgence to a now actor; yet, from the first impressions which he 
makes upon them, they are apt to decide, in their own minds, at leasL 
whether he will ever be a good one, or not: If he^ems to understand 
what he says, by speaking it properly; if he is attentive to his part, 
instead of staring negligently about him; and if, upon the whole, he 
seems ambitious to please,' they willingly pass over little awkward¬ 
nesses and inaccuracies, which they ascribe to a commendable modesty 
in p young and inexperienced actor. TJiey pronounce that he will be a 
good one in time; and, by the encouragement whioli they give him, 
make him so the sooner. This, I liopc, w'ill be your case: you have 
sense enough to understand yonr part; a constant attention, and 
ambition to excel in it, with a careful observation of the best actors, 
will Inevitably qualify you, if not fur the first, at least for consider¬ 
able parts. 

Yonr dress (os insignificant a tiling as dress is in itself) is now become 
an oliject worthy of some attention; for, 1 confess, I cannot help fbm- 
iug some opinion of a man’s sense and character firom his dress; and 1 
believe*most people do os well as myself. Any aifeotation whatsoever 
in dress, implies, in my mind, a flaw in the understanding. Most of 
our young fellows here display some character or other by tlieir dress; 
some affect the tretnendons, and wear a great and fiercely cooked hat 
on. enormous sword, a short waistcoat and a black cravat; these I 
snonld be almost tempted to swear the peace against, in my own 
defence, if I were not convinced that they are but meek asses in lions'* 
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skins. Others go in brown fmeks, leather breeches, great oaken cudg^ 
in tlieir hatid<«, their hats nneoeked, and their hair unpowdered; and 
imitate grooms, stage-Goaclirnen, and country bumpkins, so welL in 
their outsides, tlmt 1 do nut make tlio least doubt of their resembling 
them equally in their insides. A man of sense carcfnlly avoids any 
particular character in Ids dress; lie is accurately clean for liis own 
sake; but all the rest is for other ]>cople's. He dresses os well, and in 
the same manner, as tho people of sense and fashion of the place where 
he is. If he dresses bettor, as he thinks, that is, more than they, ho is 
a fop; if he dresses worse, he is nnpardonably negligent: But, of the 
two, 1 would rather have a young fellow too much tlian too little 
dressed; the excess on that side will wear oil^ with a little age and 
reflection; but if he is negligent at twenty, he will be a sloven at forty, 
and stink at flfty years old. iJress yourself flue, wliero others are fine; 
and plain where others are plain; but take care always that your 
clothes are well made, and lit you, for otherwise they will give you a 
very awkward air. When >*‘u are once well dressed for tho day think 
no more of it. afterwards; an-, without any stiffness for fear of discoin* 
posing that dre^s, let nil you:* motions he as easy and natural as if you 
had no clothes on at all. So much for dress, which I maintain to to a 
thing of consequence in tho polite w'orld. 

As to manners, good-breoding, and the Graces, I have so often enter¬ 
tained you upon ti)LO.se important subjects, that 1 c«an odd nothing to 
what I have formerly said. Your own good sense will oiisqttet-t to yon 
tho substance of them; and observation, expenenco, and good company, 
the several modes of them. Your great vivacity, wliich 1 iicar of from 
many people, will bo no hiu<lranc<‘ to your pleasing in good company: 
on the contrary, will be of use to you, if teinpere<l by good-breeding, 
and accompanied by the Graces. But tlien, I suppose your vivacity 
to be a vivacity of parts, and not a constitutional restlcssne.ss; for the 
most disagreeable cunqmsitiun that I know in tho world, is that of 
strong animal spirits, with a cold genius. Such a fellow is trouble- 
somely active, frivolously busy, foolishly lively; talks much with little 
meaning, and laughs more, with less rea.son: whereas, iu my opinjorn 
a warm and lively genius, with a cool constitution, is tlie perfection of 
human nature. 

Do wliat yon will, at Berlin, provided yon do ,but dt. something oil 
day long. All that 1 desire of you is, that you will never slattern away 
one minute in idleness, and in doing of nothing. When yon are in 
company, leara what either books, masters, or Mr. Uarte, can teach 
you; ana when you are in company, learn (wliwt company can only 
teach you) the characters and manners of nianUnd. 1 r^ly ask your 
pardon for giving you tliis advice; because, if you ore a rational crea¬ 
ture, and, thinking being, as I suppose, and verily believe you are, it 
must be unnecessary, and to a certain degree injurious. If 1 did not 
know by experience, that some men pass their whole time in doing 
nothing, 1 should not think it possible lor any being, superior to Mon 
sieur Descartes's automatons, to squander away, in absolute idleiie^ 
one single minute of that small portion of time which is allotted or hr 
this world. 
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I bare lately seen one Mr. Orannier, a very sensible merchant, who 
told me that he had dined with you, and seen you often at Leipsig. 
And, yesterday, 1 saw an old Ibutinan of mine, whom 1 made a messen¬ 
ger; who told me that he liad seen you last August. You will cosily 
imagine, that I was not tlte less ghul to see them because they hod seen, 
you ; And 1 examined them both narrowly, in their respective depart¬ 
ments; tlje former as to 3 'onr mind, the latter, as to your IkmIj. Mr. 
Oranmer gave me great satisfitetion, not only by what he told me of 
himself concerning you, but by'what lie was coinmissioned to tell me 
from Mr. hlascow. As he speaks German perfectly hiiiiselt^ I asked 
him how you spoke it; and he assured me, very well ft»r tlie time, and 
that a very little more practice would make you pei*fe(?tly master of 
it. The messenger told mo, that you were much groan, and, to the 
best of his gueas, within two inches as Uill as. I :im; that you were 
plump, and looked lienllhy and strong; vrliich was all that 1 could 
expect, or Iiopo, from the sagacity of tho person. 

I send 3 *ou, my dear child, (and you will not doubt'it) very sincerely,, 
the wislies of tho season. May you deserve a great number of happy 
New->ears; and, if you deserve, may you have them. Many Mew- 
years, indeed, you may see, but hajvpy ones you cannot see without 
deserving tliem. Ihese, virtue, huuoar, and knowledge, alone can 
merit, alotio cun procure, DU tibi dmU annoSy de U nam etttera sumrs, 
was a pretty piece of poeticiil llattory, where it was said: I hope that, 
in time, it may bo no llattery when said to you. But I assure you, that 
wherever I cannot apply the latter part of the line to you with truth, 
1 ahoU neither say, think, or wish the former. Adieu 1 

LETTER CLXXIV. 


Lohxwm, Jan . 1776. 

« 

Dbau Bov ' I have received your letter of the Sl.st December, N. S. 
four thunks for iny i)resent, as you call it, exceed tho value of the 
present; but the use, which you assure rno that you will make of it is 
the thanks which I desire to receive. Due attention to tho inside of 
bduks, and due ccuitempt for the outitide, i-i tho proper relation between 
B man of seiisd and his books. 

Now that you are going a little mure into the world, I will take this 
occ&iiun to explain rny hitentions as to \onr future expenses, that you 
may know wliat you have to expect from me, and make your plan 
accordingly. I shall neither d my nor grudge 3 on any inojiey, that may 
be necessarj'for either 3 *our improvement <>r ^-our pleasures; I moan 
tlie pleasures of a rational being. Under the head of improvement, 1 
mean the best books, and the best masters, cost what they will; 1 also 
mean, all tho expenco of hMlging^, coach, dross, servants, Ac., which, 
according to the several places where yon may be, siiall \m respectively 
neoessar^' to enable you to keep the best r-oinpany. Under the head of 
rational plea-sures, 1 oomprehend, lint, proper charititM, to real and com¬ 
passionate objects of it; secondly, proper pr«.oents tu those to whom you 
are obliged, or whom you desire to ubli^; thirdly, a conformity of ekpense 
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to that of the company whicli you keep; aa in public spectacles; your 
share of little entertainments; a few pistoles at games of mere ooxd> 
inerce; and otlicr incidental calls of good company. The oujj two 
artiules which 1 will never supply, are, the pruihsiou of low riot, and the 
idle lavishness of negligence and laziness. A tool squanders away, 
without’ credit or advantage to himself, more than a man of sense 
spends with both. The latter employs his money as he does his time 
find never spends a shilling of tlie one, nor a minute of the other, bn^ 
in something that is either uselnl or rationally pleasing to himself ck. 
ethers. The funner buys whatever he does not want, and does not pay 
f ^r what he does want. lie cannot witlistarid the ohariiis of a toy-shop; 
snuif-hores, watches, heads of canes, Ac., are Ins destruction. Uis ser« 
vaiits and tradesmen con>> are with his own indolence to cheat him^ 
and, in a very little time, lie is astonished, in the midst of all the ridi- 
culons superiiuitica. to find liiinself in want of all the real comforts and 
necoasuries of life. Vitlumt care and method, the largrist fortune will 
. not, andwith them, almost tlie sin.'illost will, supply nil necessary expenses. 
As far as you can possildy, jm' ready money foreverything you buy, and 
avoid hills, ihty tliat money too yourself, and not through the hands 
of any servant, who always either stipulates poundage, or reijuires a 
present for his good word, as they 0.111 it. Wliere you must have bills, 
(as for meat and drink, clothes. Ac.,) pay them regularly every month, 
and wit.li your own hand. Never, from a mistaken economy, buy a 
tiling you do not want, because it is cheap; or from a silly ^ride, 
because it is dear. Keep an account, in a book, of all that you receive, 
and of all that you pay; for no man, who kiiow’s what ho receivcA and 
wliat lie pa^s, ever runs out. 1 do not moan tliat yon should keep an 
account of the .shillings and half-cniwus which you may spend in chair- 
hire, o])oras, Ac.: they are unworthy of the time, and of the ink that 
they would consumu; leave such nnnulm to dull, penny-wise fellows; 
but reiiicmber, in econumy, as well as in every other p.art of life, to 
have the proper attention to proper objects, and the proper contempt 
for little"ones. A strong mind sees things in their true proportions; 
a weak one views them through a magnifying tuedinm; which, like the 
microscope, makes an elephant of a tl‘*a: tnaguiHos all little objects, 
but cannot receive great ones. I have known mauy a man pass for a 
miser, by .saving a penny, and wrangling tor twopence, '-ho was undo¬ 
ing himself at tiie $ame time by living above his Inoutne, and not 
attending to essential articles, which were above hinportee. The sure 
characteristic of a soand and strong mind, is to find iu everything, 
those certain bounds, quoa ultra citrave nequit consutere rectum. These 
bouiit}anc.s are marked out by a very tine line, which only good sense 
and attention can discover; it is much too lino for vulgar eyes. In 
maimor.s, this line is good-breeding; beyond it, is tronblebomo ceremony; 
sliort of it, is unbecoming negligence and inattention. In mor^ it 
divides osleiitutluus pnritanisni from Criminal relaxation; in rtdigion, 
toerstition from impiety : and, in short, every virtue from its kindred 
t i;:o or weakness. I tliink you have sense enough to discover the line; 
%eep it always in your eve, and learn to walk upon it; rest upon Mr. 
Elarte, aud he wiU poise you, till you are able to go alone. By 
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w« 7 , there are fewer people who walk well upon that line, .than 
’mpoQ the alack rope; and therefore a goo<l performer shines ao much 
^le more. 

Your friend Comte Portiiigue, who constantly inquires after you, has 
written to Comte Sulniour, thu Governor of the Academy at Turin, to 
prepare a room for you there, iinmedlatoly after the Ascenaion: and 
baa recommended you to him, in a manner which I hope you will givo 
him no rensou to repent or be ashamed of. As Comte Salinour's son, 
BOW residing at the Hague, is my particular acquaintance, I shall have 
tegular and authentic aeconixts of all tliat you do at Turin. 

During your stay at Berlin, 1 expect that you sliould inform yourself 
thoroughly of tlie present state of the civil, military and ecclesiastical 
government of the King of Prussians dominions; particularly of the 
military, which is upon a better footing in tliat country than in any 
other in £un>po. Yt>u will attend at tlio reviews, see the troops exer¬ 
cised, and inquire into tlie numbers of troops and companies in the 
respective regiments of horse, foot, and drago<.>ns; the niimbem and 
titles of the commishioued and non-commissioned ofUccro in the seve¬ 
ral troops and cornpunicb; mid also take care to learn tlie technical 
military terms in tho German language; for though you are not to bo 
a militmy man, yet these military mutters are 8<i fi'e<]uciitly tho subjects 
of conversation, that you will look very awkwardly if you are ignorant 
of them. Moreover, they arc commonly tho objects of negotiation, and, as 
such, fall withiuyoiir futureprofossiou. Yon must also inform yourself of 
tho reformation wlrich the King of Prussia has lately made in the law; by 
which he has both lessoned the number, and slioitcncd the duration of 
law-suits; a great work, and worthy of so great a Prince I As he is 
indisputably the ablest Prince in Europe, every part of his government 
deserves j'our most diligent inquiry, and your most serious attention. 
It must be owned, that you set out well, as a young politician, by 
beginning at Berlin, and then going to Turin, where you will see the 
next ablest monarch to that of Prussia: so that, if you are capable of 
making political redections, those two princes will furnish you with 
sufficient matter for them. 

1 would have yon endeavour to get acquainted with Monsieur dc 
Maupertuis, who.is so eminently distinguished by all kinds of learning 
and merit, that one should be both sorry and ashamed of having been 
even a day in the same place with him, and not to have seen him. If 
you should have no other way of being introUiicutl to him I will send- 
you a letter from hence. Monsieur Cagenoni, at Berlin, to whom I 
kn^w you are recommended, is a very aide man of business, tlioroughly 
informed of every part of Europe; and his acquaintance, if you deserve 
and improve it as you should do, may be of great use to you. 

Kemember to taae the best dancing-master at Berlin, more to teaob 
you to sit, stand, and walk gracefully, than to dance finely. Tbs 
Graoae, the Graces; remember the Graces t Adieu I 
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LETTER OLXXV. 

Loaooa, January S4, O. A ITM. 

Dbar Boy: I havo received yoar letter of the 12 th, N. S., in which 
I waH HTirpriaed to find nu mention of your approacliing journey 
to Berlin, -wliich, according to the firat {ilan, was to bo on tlje 20t}i, 
N. S., and upon which snpj>obition I have, for some time, directed my 
letters to yon, and Mr. Ilarte, at Berlin. I should be glad that yours 
w't're more minute, with regard to your motions and tronaactions; 
and I dosiro that, for the future, tlicy may contain accounts of \viiitt 
and who you see and hear, iu your several places of residence; for I 
interest myself as mucli in the comx)any 30 U keei>, aud the pleasures 
you take, us in the studies you pursue; and therefore, equally 
desire to be iuforinod vf them all. Another thing 1 desire, which is, 
that you will acknowledge my letters by their dates, that 1 may kuow 
which you do, and which you do not receive. 

As you touiid your brain co'i iderubly affected by the cold, j'ou wore 
very prudent not to turn it to poetry iu that situation; and not less judici¬ 
ous in declining the hori ovreil aid of a stove, whose fumigation, instead o.' 
inspiration, would, at best, have pro<luced what Mr. Pope calls a mmter^ 
Jcin, of wit. I w ill show your letter to Duval, by ivay of justification 
for not answering bis cliallenge; and I think ho must allow the validity 
of it; f<>r a frr)zen brain is as unlit to answer a challenge iu i)oetry, as a 
blunt sword is fur a single combat. 

You may, if you please, and therefore I flatter myself tliat you will, 
profit considerably by your stay at Berlin, in the article of uiaiiDors and 
useful knowledge. Attention to what yon will see and bear there, 
togetlier with proixir inquiries, and n little care and method iu taking 
notes of wliat is more materia], will procure you much useful know¬ 
ledge. Many young people are so light, so dissipated, and so incurious, 
that they cun hardly be said t 4 > see wliat tlie^ see, or hear what they 
hear: that ib, they hear iu so superficial and inattentive a inannor, that 
they miglit ns well not see. nor hear at all. For instance, if they see a 
public building, as a college, an hospital, un arsenal, iSce., they coutent 
themselves willi the first cutip and neither take the time nor the 

trouble of informing tliem.Melves of the niat(.''ial part^ of iJiem; wliich 
ai'e the constitution, the rules, and the order, andeconuiny in the inside. 
You wdll, I hope, go deeper, and make your way into the sul stance of 
things. For exum{)Ie, ijliould you see a regiment reviewed at Berlin or 
Potsdam, instead of contenting yourself witli the general glitter of the 
oolleotivo corps, and saying, joar manUre iVacquit^ that is very fine, I 
hope yon will ask, wlml number t)f troops or companies it consists of; 
what n 11 ruber of oificers of the Etat Major^ and what number of 
temetf how mauy lias Officiers^ or iion-coinmissioued officers, as Ser- 
Corporals^ Anapemideo^fTey CorporaUt^ &c., their pay, their clotli- 
iJig, and by wliuin ; wtu-rher by the Colonels, or Oaptaius, or Cominia- 
earics appointed for that purpose; to whom they are accountable; ilia 
tnetliod of recruiting, couqileting, dtc. 

The sariie iu civil matters: inform yourself of the jurisdiction of a 
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of Justice; of tbe rules and numbers, and endowments of a eol- 
>ege, or on academy, and not only of the diiiiensions of the respective 
edifioes * and lot your letters to me contain these informations, in propor¬ 
tion as you acquire them. 

1 often reflect, witJi the most flattering hopes, how proud I shall be 
of you, if yon should profit, as you may, of the opportunities which you 
have had, still have, and will liave, of arriving at perfection; and, on 
the other hand, with di%ad of tlio grief and sliame you will givomo, if 
yon do not. May the first bo tlie easel God bless you 1 

LETTER CI^XVI. 

Losikmi, February T, O, S. 1749. 

Dxak Bot: You arc now come to an age capable of reflection, and 1 
hope you will do, wiiat, however, few peo{)le at your ago do, exert it for 
your own sake, in tiio search of triitli and soured knowledgo, I will 
confess (for I am not unwilling to discover my secrets to yoih that it is 
not many years since 1 have pn^tiirncd to reflect for ni>self. Till sixteen 
or seventeen 1 hn<l no reflection; and for many years after that, I made 
no use of what 1 liad. I adopted tlie notions of the books I read, or tlio 
company I kept, without exsiiiiining wliethor they were just or not; and 
I rather oiio*«e to rim tlie risk of easy error, liian to toko tiie time and 
trouble of iuvceitigating truth. Thns, partly from laziness, partly from 
dissipation, and partly from the mauvaise honte of rejecting fashionable 
notions, I w'os (as 1 have since found) burned away by prejudices, 
instead of being guided by reason; and quietly clierishcd error, instead 
of seeking for truth. Jfot since 1 have taken the tronblc of reasoning 
for inyselt^ and have had the courage to own that I do so, you cannot 
imagine how mncli my notions of things are altered, and in how dilfer- 
ent a light I now see them, tVoiii that in wliioh I formerly viewed them, 
tliroiigh the deceitful mediiiiii of prejudice or authority. Nay, I may 
possibly still retain many errors, wtiich, from long habit, have perhjips 
grown into real opinions; for it is very difllcult to distinguish habits, 
early acquired and long entertained, from the result of our reason and 
reflection. 

My first prejudice (for I do not mention the prejudices of boys and 
women, such as hobgoblins; gliosts, dreams, si>il]iiig salt, &c.) was my 
classical enthusiasm, wliicfi I received from the books 1 read, and the 
masters who explained tl'eiii to ino. I was convinced there had been 
iio common sense nor conxnon honesty in thc world for these lust fifteen 
hundred years; but that they were totally extinguislieil witii tlio ancient 
Greek and lioman governments. Homer and Virgil could have no 
faults, because they were ancient; Milton and Tasso could have no merit, 
becanne they were modern. And 1 could almost liavo said, with regard 
to tlie ancients, what Cicero, very absurdly and unbecomingly for a pbil- 
OBOphe r, says with regard to Plato, Cnm qv4> errare malim q\uim cam 
mm» tmU sentire. Whereas now, without any extraordinary effort of 
genius, I have discovered, that natnre was the same three tbouAand 
years ago as it is at present; that men were but men then as well aa 
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now; that modfle and custoniH vary ofteOf but that .'•uinan natw if 
always the same. And I can no more suppose, that u.en w'ere bettsfi 
braver, or wiser, iittoeu hundred or three thousand years ago, tlian I 
can suppose tliiit the animals or vegetables were better then than tliey 
ar^ now. I dai*o assert too, in defianoe of the favourers of the aucioiits 
that lloiiier's hero, Achilles, was both a brute and a scoundrel, an%i 
oonscqucMitly an improper character for the hero of an epic poem; ha 
bad so little regard fur his country, that he would not act in dulence of 
it^ hecauso ho had quarrelled with Againetnnon about a w—e; and then 
after wards, aiiiiiiatud by private roscutnient only, he wont about killing 
people basely, J will call it, becausu he knew himself invulucrablo; and 
yet, invulner;>blo as he was, ho wore the strongest armour in the world; 
which 1 humbly apprehend to be a blunder; for a horsc>bhoe clapped to 
his vulnerable heel would have been sulliciont. On the other hand, 
with submission to the f'(.vourera of the icodorus, I assert with Mr. 
Dryden, that the devil is in truth the hero of Milton's poem; his plan, 
which lie la^^s, ]>ursues, and at last executes, being the subject of the 
poem. From all which cuiisidoraiions, I impartially conclude, tliat the 
ancients had their oxccllcneies and tlieir defecto, their virtaes and tlieir 
vices, jnst like the inodorns; pedantry and adeciation of learning decide 
clearly in favour of the former: vanity ami igiionuicc, os pereiuptoi-ily 
in favour of the latter. Boligious prejudices kept puce with iny classical 
ones; and there was a time when 1 thought it impossible fur the honest 
•St man in the world to be saved, out of the {lale of the Church of England, 
not considering that uuitters of opinion do not depend upon the will; 
and tliat it is us natural, and os allowahle, that another man should dilTe: 
in opiniun from ino, as that I should ditlV^ from him; and that if we are 
both sincere, we are both blamclcbs; and should consequently have 
mutnol indulgence for each other. 

The next prejudices tliat I adopted, were tliaso of the heau monde, in 
which, as 1 was determined to sliine, I took what are coiiiinouly called 
the genteel vices to be necessary. I liad heard them reckoned so, auxl, 
without fartlier inquiry, 1 believed it, or, at least, should have been 
ashamed to have denied it, for fear of exposing myself to the riilicule of 
those whom I considered as the models of lino gentlemen. Bat I am: 
now neither ashamed nor afraid to assort that those genteel vices, as 
they are falsely called, are only so many blomi^'nes in the charaoter ot 
even a man of the world, and what is called a hne gentleman, and<de> 
grade him in the ojiinions of tliose very people, to wiioin ho hopes to 
reooiniuend himself by them. Nay, this prejudice often extends so far, 
that 1 have known people pretend to vices tliey had not, instead of care 
fully concealing those they had. 

Use and assert your own reason; reflect, examine, and analyse eveij 
thing, in order to ibrm a sound and mature judgement; let no ovro^ 
impose upon your understanding, mislead your actions, or dictate youi 
cunvbrsation. Be earW what, if you are not, you- will, when too latOi 
wish YOU had.been. Consult your reason betimes; I do not say that it 
will always prove an unerring guide; for human reason is,not infallible: 
but It win prove the least erring guide that you can follow. Books ana 
conversation may assist it; but adopt neither blindly and implicitly erf 
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botL by that best rule, which God has given to direct ns, reason. Of 
all tae troubles, do not decline, as many pcxiple do, that of thinking. 

. The herd of mankind can luirdly be said to think; their notions are 
almost all adoptive; and, in general, 1 believe it is better tliat it should 
be so, as such coniiiion prejudices contribute more to order and quiet, 
tlxan their own separate reasonings would do, uncultivated and nniin- 
oroved as they aro. Wo have many of those usoftil prejudice in 
liiis country, which I should be very sorry to see- removed. The 
good Protestant conviction, that the Pojie is both Antichrist and the 
Whore of Babylon, is a more eifootna] preservative, in this country. 
Against popery, than all tlie solid and niuinswerable arguments of Ghil- 
lingwortli. 

The idle story of the Pretender’s having been introduced in a warm¬ 
ing pan into the Qiieon’s bed, though as destitute of all probability os of 
all fotindalion, has boon much more prejudicial to the caase of Jaoobit- 
isrn than all that Mr. Ijocku and othera have written, to sliow the nn- 
rcnsonabluness and absurdity of the doctrines of indefeasible hereditary 
right, and nnliinited passive obedience. And that silly, sanguine notion, 
wliicj) is firniiv entertained here, tliat one Englisliinan can heat thieo 
Fronchiiien, encourages, and has suiiiotimes enabled, one EuglishinaD ia 
reality to beat two. 

A Freachiinin ventures his life with alacrity pour Vhonneur du Rui\ 
were you to ebauge the object, which he has been taught to have in 
view, and tell liiin that it was pour lebien de Ut Patrie, ho would very 
probubh' run .away. Such gross local prejudices prevail with the herd 
of maukind: and do not impose upon cultivated, informed, and reflect¬ 
ing minds. But then they are notions equally ftdse, though not so 
glaringly absurd, which aro entertained by i>cop]e of superior and 
iinjiroved understandings, merely for want of the necessary pains ts 
investigate, tlio pru]>er attention to examine, and the penetration requis* 
ite to detcriniuo tlie truth. Those are the prejudices which I would 
have you guard against, by a manly exertion and attention of your rear* 
soiling faculty. To mention one instance of a thousand that I could give 
you—It is a general prejudice, and has been propagated for those sixteen 
hundred years, that Arte and Sciences cannot flourish under an absolute 
goveruiuent; and that Genius must necessarily bo cramped whore Free¬ 
dom id restrained. This sounds plausible, but is false in fact. Mechanio 
arte, as Agriculture, &c., will indeed bo disconragc<I, where the profits 
and projierly are, from the nature of tlie govemnir-nt, in secure. But 
why the despotism of a government should cramp tlie genius of a 
Mathematician, an Astronomer, a Poet, or an Orator, I confess I never 
could iliscover. It may indeed deprive the Poet, or the Orator, of the 
liberty of treating of certain subjects in the manner they would wish, 
blit it IcaA'es them subjects enough to exert genius uiain, if they liave 
it. Oan Au author with reason complain that he is cramped and shack¬ 
led, if lie is not at lilierty to publish blasphemy, bawdry, or sedition! 
all which are equally prohibited in the freest governments, if they are 
wise and well regulated ones. This is the present general oomplaiut of 
tJie French authors; hut indeed chiefly of tlie bad ones. No wonder, 
say they, that England produces so many great geniuses; people there 
mef think as they please, and publish what they think. Very true. 
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but yfhttt hinders them from tliinlcing as tliey plea«ef If indeed 
tliink ill manner dcRtnietivo of all religion, morality, or g'tvl manners, 
or to tlto (listni-banee of tlie state, an absolute gorerumect wtxl rertaiul^ 
more eftectaolly prohibit them from, or punish them ff-r. puHi-ihitig sacn 
thonghts, than a free one could do. Tint how does that oranin the genius 
of an epic, dramatic, or l^ric Poet? or how does it corrupt theel>><iacrce 
of an Orator in tlie i>ulpit, or at the bar 9 The number of good Frencfi 
authors, such aa Curnelllu, Racine, MoHero, Hoilcan. La Fontaine, 
who seemed to dispute it with the Augustan age, flourished under the 
despotism of Lewis XIY.; and the celebrated authors of the A.agustan 
age, did not shine, till after the fetters were rivetted upon the Roman 
people by that cnicl and worthless Eni]ieror. The revival of letters 
was not owing, neither, to any free government, but to the encdiirage- 
ttiant and protection of Leo X. and Francis I.; the one as absolute a 
pope, and the other ns despotic a prince, as ever reigned. Do not mis* 
take, ttiid imagine, that while I am only exposing a prciudice, I am 
speaking in favour of arbitrary pon'er; which from my t-oul I abhor, 
and look upon as a gross and crimii' il violation of the natural rights of 
mankind. Adieu. 


LETTER CI.XXVIT. 

Lordom, Fdtraary S8, O . 8 . 1749. 

Dear Rot: I was very much pleased with the account that yon gave 
me of yonr reception at Berlin; but I was still betUa* pleaded with tlie 
account which Mr. Harte sent me of your manner of receiving that 
reception ; for he says that you behaved ycinraelf to those crowned heads 
with all the respect and modesty duo to them ; but, at the same time, 
without being any more embarrassed, than if yon luad been conversing 
witli your equals. This easy respect is the perfection of good-I^rueding, 
wliich nothing but superior good sense, or a long usage of the world, 
can produce; and as, in your case, it could nut be the latter, it is a pleas* 
ing indication to me of the former. 

You will now, in the course of a few months, have been i iibbed at 
three of the considerable courts of Europe, Berlin, Dresden, and Vienna; 
Bo tiiat I hope you will arrive at Turin tolerably smooth, and L\. for tlie 
last polish. Tliero you may get the best; there'oeing no court T know 
of that forms more well*bred and agreeable people. Reniember now, 
that good*broeding, genteel carriage, address, and even dross, (to a c«r* 
tain degree,) are become serious objects, and deserve a part of yc; r atten* 
tion. 

The day, if well employed, is long enough for them all. One half of 
it bestowed upon your studies, and your exercisf*^, will finish your mind 
and your body; the remaining part of it, spent in good comfiany, will 
form your manners, and com]>lnte your ciiaraetC'T. What would 1 not 
give to have you road DeuiosTbenes critically in the morning, and uiider- 
atand him better than any body; at noon, behave yoni’self better than 
any person at court; and, in the evening trifle more agreeably than 
any body in tmxe<l companies f All this you may compass if you 
please; you have the means, you have>the opxmrtunities Employ tLeui, 
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for GttV** ‘■ako, \rbi’o yon may, ami make youriielf tliat a 11 *aoccmpliftlied 
niai that I wiaJL to liavo you. It entirely depends upon these two 
years; they are the duoisive ones. 

1 send you here inclosed u letter of reonniinendation to Monsieur 
CapoUo, at Venice, which you will deliver him immediately upon your 
arrival, accompanying it with comiiliments from me to him, and 
Madame; both whom yon have seen here He will, I am sure, be both 
very civil and very useful t») you there, as ho will also be afterwards at 
Kumo. where ho is appointed tt>go ambassador. By tlie way, wherever 
yon are, I wonld advise jou to frecpient, as much as you can, the Vene* 
tian Ministers; who are nhvavs bettor informed of the courts they reside 
at tl.nn anv other minister; the strict and regular accounts, which they 
are oblige/l to give to their own government, making them very diligent 
and i IK] nisi live. 

You will '» 1 ny at Venice, ns long as the Carnival lasts; for though I 
%ni impatient to liavo you at Tnrin, yet I wonld w'ish \ou to see thor> 
onghly nil that is tt> be seen at so singular a place as Yenico, and at bo 
a time as tJic Oarnivalt You w'ill take also p.irticiilar care to 
view all those nieotiiigs of the government, which strangers arc allowed 
to .see; ns the As-^e)Ilb]y of the tiennte, &c., and .also to inform yourself 
of that. fH'culiar and intricate form of government. There are laioka 
which give an account of it, among which, the best is Arnelot de la 
Uoussa^ c, wliicii I w'onid advise yon to read previously ; it will not only 
give you a geiier.al notion of that eoiKstitntiun, but also furnish you with 
materials tor proiter questions and oral iiiforinatinns upon the place, 
wdiiidi are always the best. Tliere are likewise many very valuable 
remaiim, iu scul])ture and iiaintings, of the bust masters, which deserve 
your attention. 

1 .suppose you will ho at Vienna as soon ns this letter will get tliithei; 
and I sniipose, too, that I tnnst.not direct above one more to you there. 
After which, my next shall be directed to yor at Venice, the only place 
where a letter will be likely to lind you, till you are at Turin; but you 
may, and I desire that you w'ill write to inc, from tlie several places in 
your way, from whence the ]>ost goes. 

1 will send you some fitber letters, for Venice, to Vienna, or to your 
Banker at Venice, to whom you will, tipoii your arrival there, sena for 
them: Por I will take care to have 3011 so recoiimioiulod from place to 
place, that j’ou shall not run through them, as most of j’our couiitryraeo 
do, without tlie advantage of seeing and knowing what best deserves to 
be seen and known ; I mi.au the men and the manners. 

God bless \on, and make ^'uu answer in^’ wishes: 1 will now say, m> 
hopes I Adieu. 


LETTER CLXXVIir. 

Dsab Bot : I direct this letter to your Banker at Venice, the sures* 
place for you to meet with it, thongli I «ti]>i>n«o that it will be there some 
time before yon ; for, as your intermediate stay any where else will be 
short, and os the post from hence, in tliis season of easterly winds, is 
uncertain 1 direct r > more letters to Vienna; where I hope both yoi. 
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and Mr. Ilarte \fi11 Iiave received the tvro letters vhich I sent you 
respectively; with a letter of recoriiinendation to MonHienr Oapello, at 
Venice, which was inclosed in mine to yon. I will suppose too, that 
the inland t^>ost, on^ourside of the water, has not done yon justice; for 
I received hut one single letter from yon, and one from Mr. llarto, diiring 
your whole stay at Berlin; from whence I hoped for, and expected 
very particular accounts. 

I ])ersiin<lo myself, that the time yon stay at Venice will be properly 
employed, in seeing all that is to bo seen in that extraordinary place *, 
and in conversing with people who can inform yon, not of the raree- 
shows of the towfl, but of the constitution of the goTorninent; for whic^ 

S mrpose, I sen'l you the inclosed letters of recommendation from Sit 
fames Grey, the King’s Resident at Venice: but who is now in England. 
These, with mine to Monsieur Gapello, will carry you, if you will gc, into 
all the best company at Vomce. 

But the important point, and the important place, is Turin; for there 
I propose your staving a considerable time, fn pursue your studies, learn 
your exercises, and form your raarii*ers. • I own, I am not without m3’ 
anxiety for the conseqaeuce of 3’our stay there, which must be either 
very good or very bad. To you it will be entirely a new scene. Whei* 
ever you have hitherto been, }’ou have conversed, chiefly, with peo^ile 
wiser and di&>Greoter than yourself; and have been equally out of the 
way of bad advice or bad example j but in the Academy at Turin, you 
will probably meet with both, coiLsidcring the variety of 3'oiing fcllotvs 
about your own ago; among whom it is to be expected that some will 
be dissipated and idle, others vicious and profligate. I will believe, til' 
the contrary* appears, that }’oa have sagacity enough to distinguish the 
good from the bad characters; and both sense and virtue enoiigli to shun 
the latter, and connect yourself with the former; but however, for 
greater security, and for 3’oar sake alone, I must acquaint yon, tliat X 
have sent positive orders to Mr. Ilarte, to carry 3’ou off, instantly, to a 

f ilace which I have named to him, upon the very first symptom, which 
le shall discover in you, of drinking, gaming, i^eness, or disobedience 
to his orders; so that, whether Mr. Ilarte informs mo or nut of the 
particulars, I shall bo able to judge of your c-ondnet in general, by the 
time of your stay at Turin. If it is short, 1 slmll know why; .and 1 
promise you, that you shall soon find that I do; bnt if Mr. l*,Lrte lets 
you continue there, os long as I propose that you should, I shall then 
be convinced, that yon make the proper use of your time; which is the 
only thing I have to ask of yon. Gne year is the most that 1 propose 
you should stay at Turin; and that year, if you employ it well, perfects 
yon. One year more of yonr late application, with Mr. Harte, will 
complete your classical studies. Tou will be likewise master of your 
exercises in that time; and will have formed yonrself so well at that 
court, as to be fit to appear advantageously at any otiicr. These will 
be the happy effects of your year's stay at Turin, if you behave, and 
apply yourself there as you have done at Licipsig; but if either ill 
aavice, or ill examjde, affect and seduce yon, you are ruined forever. I 
look upon that year as yonr decisive year of probation; go through it 
sreU, and you will be oil accomplished, and fixed in my tenderest afibo* 
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ti«>n for erer; but should the contagion of vice or idleness lay hold of 
you tiiere, your oharactorf your fortune, tny hopes, and oonsequently iny 
&vour, are all blastod, aud you are undone. The more 1 love vou 
now, firam the good opinion I have of yon, the greater will be my indig¬ 
nation, if I should have reason to change it. Hitherto you have hi^ 
every possible proof of my aflection, because yon have deserved it; but 
when you cease to deserve it, yon may expect every possible mark of my 
reeentuient. To leave nothing donbtthl, upon this iuiportaut point, I 
will tell you fairly, beforehand, by what rule 1 shall judge of your con¬ 
duct———by Mr. Ilarte's accounts. Ho will not, 1 am sure, nay, I will 
aay more, ho cannot be in the wrong with regard to yon. Ho can have 
no otlier view but your good; and yon will, I am sure, allow, that he 
must be a better judge of it than yon con possibly be, at your age. 
While he is satisfied, I shall be so too; but whenever he is dissatisnod 
with you, 1 shall be riiuch more so. If ho complains, yon must bo guilty, 
and 1 shall not have Uie least regard for anything that you mav olW-* 
in your own defence. , 

1 will now tell >oii what I expect and insist npon from yon at Turin: 
Firsts that you pursne your classical and other studies, every morning, 
with Mr. Harte, as long, and in whatever manner Mr. Harto shall 1)0 
pleased to require: Secondly, that yon learn, uninterruptedly, your 
exei'cisCs, of riding, dancing, and fencing: Thirdly, that you make 
yourself master of tlie Italian lanmiogo: And, lastly, that you pass yonr 
evenings in the best company. 1 also require a strict conformity to the 
hours and rules of the Academy. If yon will but finish your year in 
this manner at Turin, 1 have nothing further to ask of you ; and I will 
give you every thing that you can ask of mo: You shall after that he 
entirely your own master; I shall think you safe; shall lay aside all 
anthority over you; and friendship shall be our mutual and only tie. 
Weigh this, 1 beg of you, deliberately, in yonr own mind; and consider, 
whether the application, and the degree of restraint, which I ^iiire but 
for one year more, will not be amply repaid b}*^ all the advantages, and 
the perfect liberty, which yon will receive at the end of it. Your own 
good sense will, 1 am sure, not allow you to hesitate one moment in 
your choice. God bless you 1 Adien. 

P. S. 8ir James Grey's letters not being yet sent to me, as I thought 
tliey would, I shall inclose them in my next, wliioh, I believe, will get 
to Venice as soon os yon. 


LETTER CLXXIX. 

IioaMa, AprUj IMfO. A 174B. 

Dans Bot : I received, by the last mail, a letter from Mr. IlaTte, 
dated Prague, April the let, N. S.; for which I desire you will retnm 
him my thanks, and assure him, that I extremely approve of what he 
has d>ine, and proposes eventually to do, hi your way to Turin. Who 
would have thought yon were oM enougli to have been so well ac¬ 
quainted with the Heroes of tiiejGkZ^um TViccnnalejjM to bo looking oat 
for tlndr great grandsons in Pohemia, with that affectioa with which, I 
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am informed^ yon seek for t}ic Wallsteins, the Kinskis, &e. As I oan< 
not ascribe it to courage, f must to yunr consummate knowledge of his¬ 
tory, that niiikos every country, and every century, as it were, your 
own. SerioiisJy, J am told, that you are both very strong and very cor* 
reot in history; of which 1 am extremely glad. This is aseful know¬ 
ledge. 

Comte dn IVrron, and Oomte Lascaris, are arrived here: the former 
gave me a letter from Sir Charles Williams, the latter brought me your 
onlers. They are very pretty men, and have botli knowledge and man¬ 
ners; which, though they always ought, seldom go together. 1 ex¬ 
amined them, piirtieularly Comte Lascaris, concerning you; their report 
is a very favourahleone, especiiilly on the side of knowledge; tlie quick* 
ness of conception, which tltey allow you, I cun easily credit; but tlio 
attention, which they add to it, pleases mo the more, ns, I own, 1 ex¬ 
pected it less. Co on in tJic pursuit and the increase of knowledge; naj', 
I am sure you will, tbi yon now know too much to stop; and, if Mr. 
Ilarto would let you he idle, 1 tun convinced you w'ould not. But now 
that you have left Lcif>sig, and n entered into the great world, remem¬ 
ber there is another object that o iitit keep pace with, and accompany 
knowledge; I mean, manners, politeness, and the Graces; in whioJi Sir 
Charles Williams, tlioiigh very much your friend, owns that you are 
very deficient. The manners of Lcipsig must he shook otf; and in that 
respect you must put on tlie now man. No scrambling at your meals, 
as at a Gorinun ordinary: no awkward overturns of gliKsses plates, and 
salt-collars; no horse play. On tlte contrary, a gcnrlcness of manners, 
a graceful carriage, and an insinuating address, must take their place. 
1 repeat, and shall never cease rei)eating to 3011, the Gracetf the 
Graces. 

I dcsi;o that, as soon as over you get to Turin, j'ou will apply your¬ 
self diligently to the italisri language; that before you leave that place, 
yon inaj' J^iow it well enough to be able to speak tolerably when you 
TOt to Uomo; where you will soon make Yourself perfeutl}' master of 
Italian, from the daily necessity you will ho under of speaking it.* In 
the mean time, 1 in.sist upon your not neglecting, much less tbrgctting, 
the German 3'on ali'cady know; which you may not only continue but 
improve, by speaking it constantly to your Saxon boy, and, as often as 
you can, to tlie several Germans you will meet in your tr'vels. You 
remember, no doubt, that you must never writo to me from Turin, but 
in the German language’and cliaractcr. 

I send you the inclosed letter of i-eeonimondatioii to Mr. Buiitb the 
King's Oonsnl at Venice; who can, and I dare say will, l>e mor: •■seful 
to you there than anybody. Pray make your court, aud beha'^e * 
best, to Monsieur anil Madame Gapcllo; who will be of great use to yo 
at Borne. Adieu 1 Yours tenderly. 

LETTER OLXXX. 

liOiTDOir, Aprit 19, O. & 1749. 

Djbab Boy : This letter will, I believe, still find you at Venice, in all 
(be dissipation of Masquerades, Ridottos, Operas, &o. With all xny 
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heart; they are decent evening's amusements, and very properly suc¬ 
ceed that serious application %o whioh I am sure you devote your 
mornings. There are liberal and illiberal pleasures, as well as liWal 
and illiberal arts. There arc some pleasures, that degrade a gentleman 
as much as some trades could do. Sottish drinking, indiscriminate 
gluttony, driving coaches, rustic si)orts, such as fox-cliaces, horse-races, 
&c., are, in my opinion, iuliuitcly below the honest and industrious 
profession of a tailor, and a shoemaker, whicit are said to deroaer. 

As you are now in a musical country, where singing, fiddling, and 
piping, are not only the coniinon topics of oonvorsation, but almost the 
principal objects of attention, 1 cannot help cautioning you against giv¬ 
ing into those (1 will call them illiberal) ploa.xnres, (though music is 
commonly reckoned one of the liberal arts,) to the degree that most of 
your countrymen do, when tlmy travel in Italy. If yt)U love music, 
hear it; go to operas, concerts, and nay'fiddlers to play to }ou; but I 
insht upon yonr neither piping nor fiddling yourself. It puts a gentleiiinn. 
in very frivolou,^ ooutcraptible light; brings him into a great deal of bad 
company; and takes up a great deal r>f time, which might he much hetto” 
employed. Few things would mortify me more, than to see yon hear¬ 
ing a part in a concert., with a fiddle under your chin, or a pipe in your 
mouth. 

1 have had a great deal of conversation with Oomte dn Perron, and 
Oomte Lascaris, upon your subject: and I will tell yon, very truly, 
what Gomte du Perron, (who is, in my opinion, a very pretty man,) 
said of you '.Hade Veeprit^ nn mtoirpeu eommtm d eon aye, tine granm 
tivadU^ et qtuind il auraprie dee maniiree il eera parfait; ear il faut 
avpuer qtCil sent encore te college ; mais eela viendra, 1 was very 
glad to licar, from one whom I Uiink so good a judge, that you wanted 
nothing but dee manidres^ which I am convinced yon will now soon 
acquire, in the comjiany which henceforwards you are likely to keep. 
But 1 must add too, that, if you should not acquire them, ml the rest 
will be of little use to yon. By maniiree, I do not mean bare common civi¬ 
lity; every body must have that, who would not bo kicked out of com¬ 
pany; btit I mean engaging, insinuating, sbining mannem; distinguished 
politeness, an almost irresistible address; a superior gracefhlness in all 
you say and do. It is this alone that can give all your other talents 
their full lustre and value; and, consequently, it is this which should 
now bo the principal object of your attention. Observe minutely'', 
wherever you go, the allowed and establi.shed models of good breeding, 
and form yourself upon them. Whatever pleases you most in others, 
will infallibly please others in you. I have often repeated tliis to yon; 
now is your time of putting it in practice. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr. Ilarto, and tell him I have 
received his letter from Vienna of the 16 th N. S., but that 1 shall not 
tnmble him with an answer to it till I have recoi vod the other letter. 
which he promises me, upon the subject of one of ray lost. I long to 
hear from him, after yonr settlement at Turin: the months that you are 
to pass toere will be very decisive ones for you. The exorcises of the 
Aoailemy, ind the manners of courts must be attended to and acquired; 
and, at the same time, yonr other studies continued. I am sure yo^J 
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'will not pass nor desire, ono single idle hour there: for I do not fore 
see that yon can, in any part of your life, put out six months to greatei 
iutorestiy than fliose next six at Turin, 

Wo 'W'ill talk hereafter about your stay at Romo, and in other parts 
of Italy. This only I ivill now recommend to you; which is, to extract 
the spirit of every place you to. In those pltfcea, which are only 
distinguished by classical fame, and valuable remains of antiquity, have 
} our oluHsics in your hand and in your head: compare the ancient geo> 
graphy, and descriptions, with the modern; and never fail to take 
notes. Rome will furnish you with business enough of that sort; but 
then it furnishes you with many other objects, well deserving your 
attention; such as deep ecclesiastical craft aud policy. Adieu. 

LElTiat OLXXXlI. 


Lohikw, April 9T. O. & 1T49. 

* ^ 

Dear Boy : I have recoil ed your letter from Vienna, of the 19 th 
N. 8., which gives mo great in iosiness, upon Mr. llarte's account. You 
and 1 have reason to interest ourselves very particularly' in every thing 
that relates to him. I am glad, howovor, that no bone is broken or dis¬ 
located ; which being tlie case, I hope he will have been able to pursue 
his journey to Venice. In that Bni)position 1 direct this letter to you 
at Turin; wheie it will eitlier find, or, nt lea-t, not wait very long for 
you ; os 1 calculate tliat you will be there by the end of next month, 
N. S. 1 liojic you reflect how much you have to do there, and that you 
are determined to employ every moment of your time accordingly. 
You have your classic^d and severer studies to continue with Mr. Harto; 
you have your exercises to Iciirn; the turn aucl manners of a court to 
acquire; reserving always some time for the decent amusements and 
pleasures of a gentlomalh You see 1 am never against pleasures; I 
loved them m3’self, wlion I was of your age, and it is as reasonable that 
you should love them now. But 1 insist upon it, that pleasves are 
very combinablo with both business and studies, and have a mucli bet¬ 
ter relish from the mixture. Tlie man who cannot join business and 
pleasure, is either a formal coxcomb in the one, i>r a sensual boast in 
the other. Your evenings I therefore allot for company, assemblies, 
balls, and such sort of ainusoments; as I loolv upon those to be the best 
schools for the manners of a gentleman; which nothiujf can give but 
observation and experience. ‘ Yon Itave, besides, Italian to learn, 
to which I desire you will diligeutl}' apply; for though French is, 1 
believe, the lauguago of the court nt Turin, yet Italian will be vei7 
necessary for you at Rome, and in other parts of Ttnly; anri if yon are 
well grounded in it while you are at Turin, (as j'oii easily maf, for it U 
a very easy langungo,) your snbscqueut May at Rome will make yor 
.pmfect in it. 1 would also have you acquire a general notion of fr^i* 
ncatlon; I mean so far os not to be ignorant of the terms, which ^on 
will often hear mentioned in company; such as Eaoelin^ BaaUon, 
QlaeUf Cimtresearpe^ itc. In order to uiis, I do not propose that yon 
abould make a study o* fortification, as if you were to be an engineer 
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but a verj easy way of knowing, as much as yon necil know of them 
will li© to visit often the I'ortilications of Turin, in coin])any with some 
old officer or engineer, who will sliow jintl explain to you the several 
works themselves; by which means yon will get a clearer notion of 
tliein than if yoti were to see tliem only upon paper fi»r seven years 
t»)gether. Go to originals whenever you can, aud trust to copies and 
descriptions as little as possil) 1 e. At yt>ur idle hours, while you or© at 
Turin, x»ray read the History t>f the flouse ot »Savoy, v^hich was pro¬ 
duced a groat many very groat men. The late king, Victor Amed^e, 
was undoubtedly one, and tiie present king is, in rny opinion, aiiotlier* 
In general, T believe that little princes are more likely to bo great men 
than those whose more extensive dominions and superior strength flat¬ 
ter them witi) a security: which coinniouly produci's negligence and 
indolence. A little ]>rinco, in tlie neighbourhood of great ones, mnst be 
alert, and look otit sharp, if ho woiihl secure his own dominions: much 
more still if ho w<»nhl oiihirge th6m. He iiiust \wtcli f<»r conjunctures, 
or endeavour b) iriuko them. No princes have ever possessed this art 
better than those of the House of Savoy; who have enlarged their 
dominions prodigiously within a centuiy, bj' profiting of coiijancturce. 

I send you here enclosed, a letter from Gointc Ijiscaris, who is a 
warm friend of yours: I desire tliat 3’ou will answer it very soon and 
cordinll}'; and remember to make 3'our coiuplimcnls in it to Comte dn 
Perron. A young man should never be wanting in those attentions; 
they cost little, and bring in a great deal, by getting you people's good 
word and affection* They gaiu the heart, to which I have always 
advised you to a[>ply yourself particularly; it guides ten thousand for 
one tliat reason influences. 

• 1 cannot end this letter, or (I believe) any other, withoat repeating 
ni^'' recommendation of the Oraeeg^ They are to be met with at Turin: 
for (iod's sake, sacriflce to them, and they will be propitious. People 
mistake grossly, to imagine that tiio least awhAvardiiess, either in matter 
ur manner, mind or bmly, is an indiflcivnt tiling, and not woi*tljy of 
att-ention. It m}i3r possil>ly be a weaknei^s iii me, (but in sfiort wo are 
all so made): I eoufeas to 3*011 fairly*, that xvlien you shall come home, 
and that 1 first see you, if I find you* ungraceful in 3'our address, and 
awkward in 3*oiir person and dre.-.s, it will bo impossible for me to love 
you half so Avail ns 1 should otherwise ihi. let your intrinsic merit and 
kiioAvlcdge be ever so great. If tliat would be your case with me, na 
it really Avould, judge how much Averse it might bo with others, who 
have not the same affection uid partiality for y'ou, and to avJioso hearts 
yon must make y^our oavii way. 

Remember to write to me constantly, while you are in Italy, in tha 
German iniuruage and character, till you can Avrito to rne in Italian;, 
which will not bo till you have been some time at Rome. 

Adieu, my dear boy : may you turn out what Mr. llarte and I wish 
I must odd, that, if you do not, it will he both yonr own &uU 
and jronr own misfortune. 
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LETTER OLXXXII. 

Loiun», May 16, Q. B. 1T46. 

Dbar Dot : This letter will, I hope, find you settled to your eeriouf 
studies, Aud your necessary exercises at Turin, after the hurry and tho 
dissipation of the Carnival at Venice. I meiui that your stay at Turiu 
should, and 1 flatter myself tliat it will, be an useful aud ornamental 
period of your education; but at the same time 1 must teU you, that 
all lay affection for you has never yet given me so much auxicty, oa 
that which I now feel. While you are in danger, 1 sliull be in fear; 
and you ari in danger at Turiil. Mr. Harte will, by his> care, arm you 
os well as ho can aguiiist it; but your own good sense and resolution 
can it^ono make you invulnerable. 1 am informed, tliere arc now many 
Englisli at the Acaih'iii; at Turin; and 1 fear, tliose are just so many 
dangers fur you to eiicounte.'. Who tliey are, 1 do nut know; bnt 1 
well know the general ill conduct, the inileceut behaviour, and the 
illiberal views, of my young ((I' ntryfnen abroad; especially wherever 
they are in uninbers togetlier. Ill example is of itself dangerous 
enongh; but those who give it, seldom stop there; they add their 
infamous exhortations aiicl invitations; and, if they fail, they have 
recourse to ridicule, wliich is harder for one of your age and inexpe¬ 
rience to withstand, than either of the tbnner. Be upon your gnanl, 
therefore, iigain.it those batteries, wliich will all bo pliiyod upon you. 
You are not sent abroad to converse with yoiy own countrymen; 
among them, in general, you will get little knowledge, no languages, 
and, 1 am sure, no man tiers. I desire that you wdll form no connec¬ 
tions, nor (what they impudently call) friendships, with tliese peoplp; 
which are, in truth, only combinations and conspiracies against ^od 
morals and good manners. There is commonly, in young people, a 
facility that makes them unwilling to refuse any thing that is asked of 
them; a fiuimaine honte^ tliat makes them ashamed to rcfu.se; and, at 
tho same time, an ambition of pleasing and shining in tho company 
tliey keop: these several causes ]irodnce the best effect in good com¬ 
pany, but the very wtjrst in bad. If people had no vices but their 
own, few would have so many as they have. Eor ray own part, 1 
would sooner wear otlior people's clothes tlian their vioi' -; and they 
would sit upon 1110 just as well. 1 hope you will have none; but if 
ever you have, I beg, at least, they may be all your owu. Vices of 
adoption are, of all others, tlie most dis^aceful and unpardonable. 
There are degrees in vices, as well os in virtues; and 1 must do my 
country men the justice to say, that they generally take their vices in the 
lower degree. Their gallantry is the infamous mean debauchery of 
stews, justly attended and rewarded by the lose of their health, as well 
as their chiuraotor. Their pleasures of the table end in beastly drunken¬ 
ness, low riot, broken windows, and very often (as they well deserve) bro¬ 
ken bones. They game lor tlie sake of the vic^ not of the amusement; 
and therefore carry it to excess; undo, or are undone by their companions* 
Ry^ such roiiduet, and in such company abroad, they come home, the 
ttnimpro^ed, illiberal, and ungeutlemanlike creatures, that one daily sees 
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cheiii, tliat is, in the park, and in the llreet«:, for one never meets them 
in good company; where they have neither lutiiiiiers to present tbem* 
selves, nor merit tube received. But, with the manners of footmen and 
grooms, they assuiiie their dress too; for 3'od innst have observed tliein 
in the streets hero, in dirty blue frocks, witli ooKon sticks in tlieir hands, 
and their hair gre:js3’ and iinfiowdered, tucked up under tlieir hats of an 
enormous size. Tlius fiuished and adorned by their travels, they become 
the disturbers of play-houses; they break the windows, and commonly 
the landlords, of the taverns whore tliey drink : and are at once tlie sup* 
port, the terror, and the victims, of the buwdy-hoiises they frequent. 
These poor mistaken }>eople tliiuk they shine, uiul so they -do indeed; 
but it is as putrefaction shines, in the dark. 

I am not now preaching to yoti, like an old fellow, ujion cither reli¬ 
gious or inonil text^; 1 am persuaded tliut you do not want the best 
instructions of that kiml; but 1 am advising you as a friend, ns a man 
of tlie world, as 0110 who would not have yon old while you are young, 
but wotild have you to take all the pleasures tljnt'reason points out, and 
that decency warrniits. 1 will theref<ire suppose, for argument’s sake, 
(for upon no otlter tmeuunt can it he supiiosed), that all tlio vices above 
mentioned were perfectly innocent in themselves: they would still 
degrade, vilify, and sink tltosc who practised tliciii; would obstruct 
tlieir rising in tlie world, by debasing their characters; and give them a 
low turn of miml, and inanners, absolutely ino-on^istent with their mak¬ 
ing any figure in upper life, and great business. 

What F have now .said, Uigether with vour ow’n good sense, i.s, I hope, 
siiftlcient to arm you against the seduction, tlie invitations, or tlie ]>rofli- 
gate exhortatioiKs (for I cannot call tliem tcirqitatioiib) of those unfortunate 
young people. On the other hand, when they would engage you in 
these schemes content 3'our.sulf with a dceont but steuviy refill ; avoid 
controversy upon sucli plain points. You are too young to convert 
them; and, I trust, too wise to ho con verted by them. Shun them 
not only in reality, hut even in appearance, if yon would be well 
received in good cuinpaiiy; for people will idways bo shy of receiving a 
man, who comes from a place where the plague rages, let him look ever 
so healthy. There are some expressions, both in French and Englisli, 
and some chaiaoters, both in thoso two and in otlier cxmntries, which 
have, 1 dare say, misled nmiiy young men to their ruin, l/iie honneta 
dSbauche^ une jalie debavrhe; an agreeable raie, a man of plmtare. 
Do not think that this means debauchery’ and profligacy: notliing like 
it. It means, at most, tlie .Hccidcntal and unfrequent irregularities of 
youth and vivacity, in opposition to dulness, foivnality, and want of 
spirit. A commerce galanty insensibly formed with a woman of fashion j 
a glaas of wine or two too much, unwarily taken, in the wrarmth ann 
ioy of good company; or some innocent frolic, by which nobody is 
injured, are the utmost bounds of that life Of pleasure, which a man of 
sense and decency, who has a regard for his character, will allow liim- 
selfl or he allownsd by othera. Those who transgress them in the hopeiF 
of shining, miss their aim, and become infamous, or at least coutemj'itible. 

The length or shortness of your stay at Turin will sufliciently inforir. 
me (even though M?. Ilarte shu ild not) of vonr cuuduct there; for, as 
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1 Luve tolJ you before, Afr. ]Inr|^ Jias tbo strictest onlorH to cany yov 
RWHy iinnicoiiitely from thence, upon the limt and least symptom of 
infection that he discovers about you; and 1 know him. to be too con* 
soientiouflly scrii]>ulous, aivi too much your friend tuid mine, not to 
csccute tlioiii exactly. Aloreover, I will inform you, tliat 1 sh^l have 
constant amniuts of your behaviour, from C'ouite tSalinoiir, the Gov¬ 
ernor of tlic Acadoiiiy; wij»»ho son is now here, and inj' iiarticular 
friend. I Jiuve, uKo, otlier good channels of intelligence, ot wiiieh 1 do 
not apprise ^ou. Ihit, supposing that all turns out w'ell at Turin, yet, 
as I pn^pose your being at Home, for the Jubilee, at Christmas, I desire 
that jou will apply jourself <hlig(‘ntly to }our exercises of dancing, 
fencing, and riding at the Academy ; as well for the sake of your lieami 
and growth, to thshion and sup])le you. You must not neglect your 
dress neither, l)iit take cure to be hien mis. Pray send for tlic best 
operator for the toetli, at Turin, w’here I supi)osc there is s<anc famous 
one; and let him put in perfect order; ami then take care to keep 

them so, afterwards, ^ou I self. Y4ni bad \ery good teeth, and 1 hope 
they are so still; hut even tiiose a ho Lave bud ones, should keep tliem 
clean; for a dirty moutii is, in iniml, ill luaiincrs. In short, neglect 
nothing that can po^sibl^ plea^'. A thou'^and ranivless little things, 
which iioboiiy can ilc'c.nl'c, but wbicb ever^ body feels, coiisjaie to 
form that tehole of pleaMiig; as the seveial pieces of a Alo.'-uic work 
though separately ol little Ix^auty or \ulne, when properly joined, form 
those boautitiil iigures which please in cry body. A look, a gesture, an 
attitude, a tone of voice, all bear their parts in tJio great work of jJeas- 
ing. The art of pleasing is inoreparticidail} ncoissar^ m }our inteiideil 
prolKssioii, than ]>erhaj).s in any otlier: it is, in truth, the lirst lialf of 
your busiiiessi; tor if }oii d»i nut plea'io the court you are sent to, you 
will be of very little use to tlie court .>oh are sciut from. I'lcase tho 
eyes and tlio ears, they will introduce you to tlie heart; and nine tinica 
ill ten, the iieart governs the luiderstandiug. 

Make your court partieiiJarly, and sJiiw distinguished attentions, to 
such men and woineii as arc best at ooiirt, liiglicst in the fashion, ana 
in the u])iiiiuii of the public; speak udxantagcously of tbeiii behind their 
backs, in coiiipuiiieH whom you have reason to believe will tell them 
again. Kxpress your admiraticu of tho many great men that thp ilouso 
of fcsavoy has produced: observe, that nature, iiialead of being < vhausted 
by llioso elforts, seems to have redoubled tbci i, in the person of the 
present King, and the l)uke of fc?Hvoy; wondev, at this rate, where it 
will end, and conclude that it must emliu tlie governnicnt of idl Parope. 
bay this, likew'iso, where it will proliably be repeated : but say it uunfiect- 
edly, ard, tho la^it especially, with a kind ui'enjoiu>mmt. These little arts 
are very allow'ulde, and must be made use of in the cour&eof the w'orld; 
thev are pleasing tti one party, useful to the other, and injurious to nobody. 

'Vi^hat J hove said with njgard to uiy country men in general, does not 
extend to tlieui all without exception; there arc some who have both 
merit and manners. Your friend, Mr. i'te\ens, is am«ing tho latter; and 
1 approve of your connection with biin. You may happen to meet 
'i^itli some other**, wh«ise friendship may bo of great use to you hcro' 
after, either Inna their sup*‘i'ior talents, or their rank and foitune; cul- 
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tivate them; but then I desire that Mr. TIorte may be the judge bf those 
persons. 

Adiea, my dear child! Consider seriously the iniiH>rtanoo of tho 
two next years, to your character, your figure, and your fortune. 


LETTER CLXXXIII. 


Loiiik», May 98, O, &t 1740. 

Dba.b Bot : T recotninoiided to yon, in niy Inst, an innocent piece 
of oft; that of flattering people behind their backs, in presence of those; 
who, to make their own court, much more than for your sake, will not 
fail to repeat, and even' amplify tho praise to the party concerix^l. This 
is, of all ilarttery, tlu; most pleasing, and conscspieritly tlie most cfleotnul. 
There are other, and many other inoflensive arts of tins kind, wfiich 
are necessary in the course of tlie world, and witicli he who practices 
the earliest, will please tho mo'st, and rise the soonest. The spirits and 
vivacity of youth arc apt to neglect them as useless, or reject tlioni as 
troublesome. But subsequent knowledge and experience uf tho world 
reminds ns of tlieir importance, coinniunly wlieii it is too late. Tlie 
principal of these things, is the mastery of one^s temper, and that cool* 
ness of mind, and serenity of countenance, which hinders us from dis¬ 
covering, by words, actions, or even looks, those passions or sentiments 
by which we are inwardly moved or agitated; and tlio discovery of 
which gives cooler and abler people such infinite advantages over us, 
not only in great basiness, but in all the most common occurrences of 
life. A man who does not possess himself onouglt to hear disagreeable 
things, without visible marks of anger and change of countenance, or 
agreeable ones, without sudden bursts of joy and expansion of coiinto 
nance, is at the moroy of every artful knave, or pert coxctunb; tho for¬ 
mer will provoke or please 3'ou by design, to catch unguarded wonls or 
looks; by whicli lie will easily decyplior the secrets of 3’onr heart, of 
whioh you should keep the ke^^ yourself, and trust it with no niaii liv¬ 
ing. The latter will, by his absurdity, and without intending it, pro¬ 
duce the same discoveries, of which other people will avail themsclvos. 
You will say, possibly, that this coolness must bo constitutional, and 
consequently does not depond upon the will: and I will allow tliat cou- 
Btitution has some jiowor over us; but 1 wiU maintain, too, that jieoplo 
very often, to excuse themselves, very unjustly accuse their constitu¬ 
tions. Caro and reflection, if properly used, will get the bettor: aud a 
man may as surely get a habit of letting his reason prevail over his 
-ooiistitution, as of letting, as most people do, the latter prevail over the 
former. If you find yourself subject to sudden starts of passion or 
madness (for I see no ditferonce between them, but in tiicir duration), 
resolve within yourself^ at least, never to speak one word, while yi)u 
fool tljat emotion within yoii. Dotermiiii', t«)o, to keen your counte¬ 
nance as unmoved and unemhan a»sc>] as j)r>Hsible; which steadiness 
you may get a hubit of, by constant attention, i should desire nothing 
better, in any negotiation, than to have to do with one of those ineu 
ef worm, quick passions; which 1 would take care to set in motion. 
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By Artful provocations, I woold extort rash nognanled expressioiu; A&dli 
by hinting at all the several things that 1 coaid saspeot, infallibly dis* 
cover the true one, by the alteration it occasioned in tlie countenance 
of the person. Volto aciolto cmi petmeri is a most useful max¬ 

im in business. It is so neoessaiy at some games, such a8Zil!0r2an Qaiiwe^ 
dEc.y that A man who had not the command of his temper and counte- 
nance, would infallibly be outdone by those who had, ovenlAiougli tlicy 
played fair. Whereas, in business, yon always play with sharpers; to 
whom, at least, yon should give no fair advantages. It may be objected, 
that I am now recommending disshunlation to you; I both own and 
justify it. It has been long said, Quine^tdiuimularenetcitregnare: 
i go still faicher, and say, that without some dissimulation, no business 
can be carried on at all. It Is Emulation that is false, mean, and cri¬ 
minal : that is the cniitiing whicli Lord Bacon calls, crootked or left- 
handed wisdom, and wl. oh is never made use of but by those who have 
not trne wisdom. And the same great man says, that dissimulation is 
only to hide our own cards, whereas simulation is put on, in order to look 
info other peo])lo’s. Lord Iloliii^'oroko, in his Idea of a Patriot King,” 
which ho has lately published, and whicli I will send you by the first 
opportunity, says very justly, that simulation is a vtiletto^ not only 
an ui\just but an unlawful weapon, and the use of it very rarely to be 
excused, never justified. Whereas dissimulation is a shield, as secrecy 
is armour; and it is no mure possible to preserve secrecy in business, 
without some degreo of dissimulation, than it is to succeed in business 
without secrecy, lie goes un, and says, that tiiuse two arts, of dissi¬ 
mulation and secrcc^’, are like the alloy mingled with pure ore: a little 
is necessary, and will not debase the coin below its proper standard; 
but if more than that little be employed, (that is, siinulation and cun¬ 
ning,) the coin loses its currency, and the coiner his credit. 

Make yourself absolute inaster, therefore, of your temper and your 
oounteiianco, so far, at least, us that no visible chaiigo do appear in either, 
whatever you may feci inwardly. Tills may bo difiicult, but it is by no 
moans iiiipo.ssible; and, as a man of sense never attempts iinpossibiiittes 
on one hand, on tlio other, he is never discouraged by difiiculticts: on 
the contrary, he redoubles his industry and his diligence, be perseveres, 
and infallibly prevails at last. In any point which pradmeo bids you 
pursue, and whitth a manifest utility attends, let. difficulties only animate 
your industry, not deter^ou from the pursuit. If one way has failed, 
try another; be active, ]>ersovero, and you will conquer. Some people 
are to be reasoned, some llattcrod, some intimidated, and some teaz^ into 
a thing; but, in ^neral. all are to bo brought into it at last, if skilfully 
applied to, properly inanagoii, and indefatigable attacked in their sevenu 
weak places. The time should likewise be Judiciously chosen; eveiy 
man has his mollia te/mpora^ but that is far from being all day long; 
Aud you would choose your time very ill, if you applied to a inaa about 
one business, wlieii iiis head was full of anotiior, or when his heart was 
full cf grief, anger, or any other disagreeable sentiment. 

In )rder to judge of the inside of otliers, study your own; for men ic 
general are very much alike; aud though one has one prevmling passion, 
and another has another, yet their operations ore much the same; and 
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whatever engage's or disgusts, pleases or offends yon, in others, will 
mutatU f/iu^ndis, engage, disgust, please, or offend others, in you • 
Observe, witli the utmost attention, all the operations of your own 
mind, the nature of your passions, and tlio various motives uiat deter* 
mine your will; ana you may, in a great degree, know all mankind. 
For in.^tancc, do yon liiul yourself hurt and mortified when another 
mokes you feel Ids superiority, and your own inferiority, in knowled^ 
parts, rank, or fortune? You will certainly take great care nut to make 
a pereoii, whose good will, g(X)d word, interest, esteem, or friendship, 
you would gain, feel that superiority in 3’ou, in ease you have it. if dis¬ 
agreeable in.sinuatioiis, hly sneers, or repeated cuntrndictiuns, teaae and 
irritate 3’ou, would yon use them wliere y'ou wish to engage and pleasef 
Surely not, and £ hope you wish to engage and please, almost univer¬ 
sally. The temptation of saying a smart and witty thing, or bon mot, 
and the mulieiuus :ip]>]aiibO with which it is commonly received; has 
made people who can ^ay them, and, still ofteiier, people who think they 
ean, but cannot, and yet try, more enemies, and implncable ones too, 
than any one other thing that I know of. When such things, then, shall 
happen to be s.'iid at your o.\pensc, (jis sometimes they certainly will,) 
reflect seriously upon the sentiments of uneasiness, anger, and resent¬ 
ment, which they excite in you; and consider whether it can be prndent, 
by the same means, to excite the same sentiinentb in others against yon. 
It is a decided folly to loso a friend for a jest; but, in my mind, it is not 
a much less degree of folly, to make an enemy of an indifferent and 
neutral person, tor the sake of a bon mot. Wlieri things of this kind 
happen to be said of yon, the most ])radeut way is to seem not to sup 
pose that they are meant at you, but to dissemble and conceal wliatevei 
degree of anger you may teel inwardly; but, should they be, so plain 
tluit you cannot be supjmsed ignorant of tlieir meaning, to join in th** 
laugh of the Cf)mpaiiy against yourself; acknowledge the hit to bo a fair 
one, and the Jest a good one, and play off the whole tiling in soernirig 
good himior; but by no means rejily in the same way; which only 
ehows that you are hurt, and publishes the victory which you might 
have concealed. Should the thing said, indeed injure your honour or 
moral cliaracter, thei*e is but one proper reply; whicli I hoj)c 3'ou never 
will have occasion to make. 

As tJie female part of the world has some infliien(’.e, and often too 
much, over the male, jrour c^onduct with regard to wonicii, (I mean 
women of fashion, for J cannot suppose you oaiiablo of conversing with 
any others,) deserves some .share in your reflections. They are a nu 
morouB and loquacious body: their hatred would be more prejudicial 
than their friendship can be advantageous tt> you. A general (M>mp 1 ab 
•aanoe and attention to that sex is tlierctbre established by custom and 
oertiunly necessary. But where you w'ould i/articularly please any 
one, whose situation, interest, or oonnectioiis, can be of use to you, 
you most show purtioular preference. The lca.st attentions please, the 
greatest charm them. The innocent but pleading flattery of their per¬ 
sons, however gross, is greedily swhI1owc<1 and kindly mgestod: but a 
seeming regard for their understandings, a seeming dosiru ot^ and defer* 
enoe ^or, their advice, logeiher witli a seeming contldenoe in their moral 
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virtues, turns their heads entirely in jour favour. Nothing shook? thoDi 
* BO inucli ns the least ap|>ear.aiice of that contempt which they are apt to 
suspect men of entertaining of their capacities; and yon may be very 
sure of gaining their friendship if you seem to think it worth gaining. 
Here dissimulation is very often necessary, and even simulation some* 
Limes allowable; W'hioh, aa it pleases them, may bo useful to you, and is 
ii^urious to nobody. 

This torn sheet,* which I did not observe when I began upon it, as it 
alters the figure, shortens too the length of my letter. It may very well 
afifunl it: my anxiuty for you carries me insensibly to these lengths. I 
am apt to 11 ttcr inyselt^ tl)at my experience, at the latter end of my life, 
may he of use to yon at the beginning of yours; ami I do not grudge the 
greatest truul)le, if it can procure you the least advantage. 1 even repeat 
frequently the same things, the better to imprint them on your young, 
and, 1 suppose, yet giddy mind ; and 1 sliall think that part of my time 
the best employed, that cuiitrilmtos to make }ou employ yours well. 
God bless you, child I 


LETTER OLXXXl'V. 


LoMooir, Jun* 16, O, S. 1749. 

Dear Bot : I do not guess where this letter will find you, but I hope 
it will find you well: I direct it eventually to Lnubacli ;*from whence I 
suppose you Ijave taken (sure to have your letters sent after you. I re- 
ouived no account from Mr. Harte h> lost post, and the mail clue this day 
is not yet curne in; so that my infortnations come down no lower than 
tiie 2d Juno N. 8., the date of Mr. llorte’s last letter. As I am now easy 
bout your health, I am only curious about your motions, w'hich, I hope, 
cave been either to Inspruck or Verona; for I disapprove extremely of 
your proposed long and troublesome journey to Switzerland. 'Wborevfr 
vou may be, 1 recommend to you to get as much Italian ns you can, 
TOfore yon go either to Rome or Naples: a little will be of great use to 
yon hpon the road; and the knowledge of the grammatical part, w'hich 
you can easily acquire in tw’o or three raontlis, will not only fiicilitate 
your progress, but accelerate your perfection iu that language, whei^on 
go to those places where it is generally spoken , as Naples, Rome, Flor¬ 
ence, &o. 

Should tlie stote of your health not yet admit of your usual applica¬ 
tion to books, you may, in a gicat degree, and 1 hope you will, repair 
that loss, by useful and instructive conversations with W. Harte: you 
may, for example, desire liim to give yon, in conversation, the outlines, 
at least, of Hr. l^cke’s Logic; a general notion of ethios, and a verbal 
epitome of rhetoric; of all which Mr. llarto will give you clearer ideas 
in half an hour, by word of mouth, than the books of most of the dull 
fellows who liavo written upon thoso subjects would do id a week. 

I have waited so long fi^r the post, which I hoped would come, that 
the post, which is just going out, obliges me to cut this letter short. 
Qod bless you, my dear child! and resturo you soou to perfect health 1 

* SB* original la vrltten upon a ilMet of paper, ttie eoruer or vUldli ti (on. 
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My ooni{«lmeiita to Mr.Harte; to whose care yonr lift is the least 
(■hiog that yott owe. 


LETTER OLXXXV. 


LowioVt huM Sa, O. A1741. 

Dksb Bot : The outside of yonr letter of the 7 th If. S., directed by 
rour own baud, gave luo more pleasure th2ka tlie inside of any othw 
fetter ever did. 1 received it yesterday at the same time with one from 
Mr. Ifarte of the Cth. They arrived at a very proper time, for they 
tbund a consultatiou of jdiysiciaiiti in iny room, upon account of a fever 
vvtiich I liad tor four or Gve days, but which has now entirely left me. 
A& Mr. llarte says, t?iat your lungs now and then gioe you a ItUls pain; 
and that your swellings come and go variably; but as be mentions noth¬ 
ing of your coughing, sjiitUng, or sweating, the doctora take it for grant¬ 
ed, that you arc entirely free from those tliree bad sSrinptoms: and from 
thence conclude, that tlie pain which you sometimes feel upon your 
lungs, is only syinptomatical of your rheninatic disorder, from the pres¬ 
sure of tlie muscles, which hinders the free play of the lungs. But, 
however, as tlie lungs are a point of the utmost importance and delicacy, 
they insist upon your drinking, in all events, asses’ milk twice a-day, 
and goats' whey as often as yon please, the oftener the better: in your 
common diet, they recninineud an attontiun to pectorals, sucli as sago, 
barley, turnips, &o. These rules are equally good in rbcuinatio as in 
cousuinptiro cases; 3'ou will therefore, 1 hope, strictly observe them; 
lor 1 take it for gniiited that you ore above the silly likings or dislikings, 
in which silly people indulge their tastes, at the expense of their healths. 

I approve of your going to Venice, as much us 1 disapproved of your 
going to Switzerland. ^ 1 Suppose that 3’ou are hy this time arrived; 
and, in tliat supxiositiou, 1 direct this letter there. But if ^ou should 
find the heat too great, or the water offonsive, iit this time or the year, 1 
would have you go immediately to Verona, and stay there till tlie gi'eat 
heats are over, betbre you return to Venice. 

The time which 3'ou w'lll probably pass at Venice will allow yon to 
make yourself master of that intricate and singular.form of govorniucut, 
of which few of our travellers know any thing. Read, ask, and see 
every thing tliat is relative to it. Tiiere are likewise manjr valuable 
remains of the remotest antiij’iity, and many fine pieces of the Antico 
Moderno; all which deserve a dilteront sort of attention from that which 
your countrymen commonly give them. They go to see them, as they 
go to see the lions, and kings on horseback, at Uie Tower here, only to 
say that they have seen them. You will, 1 am sure, view them in an¬ 
other light; yon will consider them as j-eu would a poem, to which 
indeed tliey are alrin. You will observe, whether the sculx>tor has ani* 
mated his stone, or the painter his canvas, {nto the just expression of 
those sentiments and passions which should characterise and mark their 
several figures. You will examine, likewise, whether in tlieir groufia 
there l>e a unity of action, or proper relation; a truth of dress and man 
ners. Is^cnlpture and painting are very justly called liberal arts; a lively 
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and strong imagination, together with a just obsonration, being abso* 
lutely necessary to excel m cither: which, in my opinion, is by no 
means the cohc of music, though called a liberal art, and now in Italy 

5 laced even above tlio other two; a proof of the dcbline of thatconntry. 

'he Venetian scliool ))Toduce(l many great painters, such asPaulYeit. 
nese, Titian, Polina, &o., of whom you will sec, as well in private houses, 
as in cliurches, very fine pieces. The I.ast Supper, of Paul Veronese, 
in the ctnirch of St. George, is reckoned his capital perfortnanco, nad 
deserves your attention; as does also tlie famous picture of the Corit^ to 
Family, by Titian. A taste for scnlptaro and painting is, in my mind^ as 
becoming, as a taste for fiddling and piping is unbecoming a man of fash* 
ion. TJie xorrner is connected with history and poetry; the latter, with 
nothing that I know of, but bad company. 

Learn Italian as fast as ever you can, that yon may bo able to under¬ 
stand it bilcrably, and speak it a little, befbre you go to Rome and 
Naples. Tliere are niiiny good historians in that language, and excellent 
iTauslations of the ancient Gr' ok and Latin authors; which are called 
the Collana; b»it the only two J'^alian poeN, that deserve yonr acquaint¬ 
ance, are Ariosto and Tasso; and they undoubtedly have great merit. 

Make rny compliments to Mr.IIarte, and tell him that 1 have consulted 
about his log, and that if it was only a sprain, he ought to keep a tight 
bandage about the part, for a considerable time, and do nothing else t« 
it. Adieu 1 JvJbeo te hene valere. 


LETTER CLXXXVr. 


Londoh, July 6, O. & 1T4S 

Drar Roy: As I am now no longer in pain about yonr health, which 
I trust is perfectly restored; and as, by the various accounts I have had 
of you, I need not be in pain about yonr learning; our corresixmdence 
may, fur the future, turn upon less important points, comparatively; 
though still very important ones: 1 mean, the knowledge of the world, 
decorum, iiionaers, address, and all those (commonly called little) accom- 
plisliincnts, which are absolutely nocussoi'y to give greater accomplish¬ 
ments their full valnd and lustre. 

Uad I the admirable ring <if Gyges, which '*Gndered the wearer invia- 
iblo; and had 1, at the*same time, Uiose magic fiowors, which were very 
oommon formerly, but are now very scarce, of trari!<porting myself, by a 
wish, to any given place; iny first expedition would be to Venioe, there 
to reconnoitre you, unseen myself. I would first take you in the morning, 
at breakfast with Mr. Harte, and attend to your natural and unguarded 
oonversation with him; frorp wlienc^ I think, I could pretty well judge 
of your natural turn of mind. How 1 should rejoice if I overheard you 
asking him pertinent questions upon naefhl subjects 1 or making judicif'lu 
reflections upon the studios of that morning, or the occurrences of tlie 
former day! Then 1 »would follow you into the different companies of 
tlie day, and carefully observe in what manner yon presented yourself to, 
and beliaved yourself with, men of sense and dignity; whether your 
address was respectful, and yet easy; your air modest, and yet unem 
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bftiTfiBsed; and I would, at the same time, penetrate Into their tbonghts, 
in order to know wliethor your first abord made that advantageoaa iio- 
pressioi) upon their fancies, wliicb a certain address, air, and mannerai 
ne\eT fail doing. I would afterwards follow yon to the mixed compa- 
uies of the evening; such as aasemblies, suppers, dec., and there watob 
if you trifled graceliilly and genteelly: if your good-breeding and polite¬ 
ness made way for your parts and knowledge. With what pleasure 
should I hear people cry out, Che garbato-Cavaltere, com* i puUtOy du^ 
involto^ apiritoso/ It' ml these things turned out to my mind, 1 would 
immediately a^sumo my ow'n shape, become visible, and embrace yoh: 
but if the contrary happened, I would preserve niy iuvisibility, make the 
best of my way home iigiuii, and sink my disappointment u]>on you and 
the world. As, unfortunately, these supernatural powei*s of Genii, Fai 
ne.s, S^’lphs, and (riu>mc'«, iiave had the fate of tiie oracles they succeeded, 
and have ceased for some time, 1 must content myself, (till we meet nat- 
uridly, and in the eomnioii way,) with Mr. Uarte’s written accounts of 
yon, and the verbal ones wliich 1 now and then receive from people wlto 
nave seen you. However, I believe it would do'you no harm, if you 
would always iiuiigine that I were present^ and saw and heard every 
thing you did and said. 

Tliero is a certain eonGurrcnco of various little circumstances, which 
ooiiii>Obo what the French cull I'aimable ; and. which, now that yon are 
entering into the world, yon ought to make it your particular study to 
aci^uire. Without them, your learning will bo pedantry, your oonver- 
aation often improper, always unpleasant, and your figure, however good 
in itself, awkward and uuenguging. A diamond, wJiile rough, has indeed 
its intrinsic value; but, till polished, is of no use, and would neither be 
oougiit for nor worn. Its great lustre, it is true, proceeds from its solid¬ 
ity, and strong cohesion of poi’ts; but without tlio lost polish, it would 
reiiiuin for ever a dirty, rough mineral, in the cabinets of some few 
curious collectors. You have, I Lope, that solidity, and coliesion of 
parts; take now as much pains to get tlie lustre. Good company, if you 
make the right use of it, will out you into shape, and give you the true 
brilliant polish. A propaa of diamonds; I haCve sent you, by Sir James 
Gray, the King’s Minister, who will be at Ycuice about the middle of 
September, niy own diamond buckles; which are fitter tor your young 
feet, thon for my old ones: they will properly ailorn you; they would 
only Mcpose me. |f Sir James finds any body whom he can trust, and 
who will be at Venice before him, he will .send them l>y that person; 
but if he should not, and tbat you should be gone from Venice before 
he gets there, ho will in that case give them to your hanker,, Monsieur 
Oornet, to forward to you, wiierever you may tlicn be. You ore now 
of an age, at which'the adorning your iierson is not only not ridiculous, 
but 2>roper and becoming. Negligence would imply either an indiffer¬ 
ence about pleasing, or else an insolent security of pleasing, wltliout 
using those means to which others are obliged to Jiave recourse. A 
thorough deanliuess in your person is as necessary, tor your own health, 
as it b not to be ofiensive to other people. 'Washing yourself, and rub 
Mug your body and limbs frequently with a flesh-brusn, will conduce as 
umoh to health as to deanliuess. A pai'ticalar attention to the deouli 
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nesB of your mouthy teeth, handsy and nailsy is but common decency, in 
order not to olfend people’s eyes and noses. 

I send you here inclos^ a letter of recommendation to the Duke of 
Kivernoisy the French Aiabossudor at Boinc; wlio i^y in my opinioOy 
one of the prettiest men I ever knew in uiy life. 1 do not know a better 
model fur you to tbrui yourself upon; pray observe and frequent him as 
luuoh as you con. Ue will shew yon what manners and graces are. I 
shully by successive postsy send you more Icttersy both tor Rome and 
Naples, where it will be your own fault entirely, if you do not keep the 
very best company. 

As you will meet swarms of Germans wherever you go, I desire that 
you will constantly converse with them in their own language, which 
will improve you in that language, and be, at the same time, an agree¬ 
able piece of civility to them. 

Your stay in Italy will^ 1 do not doubt, make yon critically master of 
Italian; 1 know it U'u^, if you please, for it is a very regular, and con¬ 
sequently a very easy language. Adieu! God bless yoU! 


LETTER CLXXXVII. 

Lomdov, 20, 0.8. 1740. 

Dkar Bot: I wrote to Mr. Harte last Monday, the 17 lh, O. S., in an¬ 
swer to his letter of the 20 tli. June, N. S., which 1 had received but the 
day before, after an interval of eight posts; during which, I did nut 
know whether you or lu) existed, and iii^eeil I began to think that you 
did not. By that letter you ought at this time to be at Venice; where 
1 hope you are arrived iu perfect health, alter the batlis of TielTer, in 
cose you have made use of Ujem. I hope they are nut hut baths, if your 
lun^s are still tender. 

Your friend, tlie Comte d’Einsiedlen, is arrived here: he has been at 
my door, and 1 have been at his: but we have not yet met. He will 
dine with me some day this week. Oomte Lasooi'is inquires after you 
very frequently, and with great affection; pray answer tlie letter which 
1 tbrwarued to you a great while ago from him. You may iiiclose 3rour 
answer to me, and 1 will take care to give it him. Those attentions 
ought never to bo omitted; they cost little, and idease a grea. deal; but 
the neglect of them otiVmds more than you can yet imagine. Great 
merit, or great tailings, will make you be respected or despised; but 
triUes, little attentions, mere nothings, either done, or neglected, will 
make yoxx either liked 'or ^sliked, m the generiil run of tlie world. 
Examine yourself why you like such and such people, and dislike such 
and such others; and you will find, tliat those different sentiments pra 
ceed from very slight oaiises. Moral virtues are the foundation of society 
in general, and of friendship in particnlar; but attentions, manners, and 
graces, both adorn and strengtlieu them. My heart is so set upon your 
pleasing, and consemieutly succeeding, in tliq worUI, that possibly 1 have 
already (and probably shul again) repeat the’ same things over and ovor 
to you. However, to err, if 1 do err, on tlie suror side, 1 shall coiiti.juu 
to cuminunicate to >ou those observations tpou tlie world which 1 lO* 
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CKMiience has enabled me to make, and which I have generally found 
' to hold true. Your youth and talents, armed with my experience, may 
go a great way; and that armour is very mncli at your servioek if yon 
please to wear it. I promise, that it is not my imaginatioUy out my 
memo^', that gives you these niles: I am not writing pretty, but useful 
reflections. A man of sense soon discovers, l)ecHUse he carefully observes, 
wheiu, and how long, he is welcome; and takes care to leave the com* 
pany, at least os soon as lie is wished out of it. Fools never peroetvo 
where thejy' are either ill-timed or ill-placed. 

I am this moment agreeably stoi>ped, in the coume of my refleotiona, 
by the arrival of Mr. Ilarto’s letter of the 18 th July, N.S., to Mr. Greven- 
kop, will) one inclosed for your Mamma. J find by it that many of his 
and your letters to me must have miscarried; for he says, that 1 have 
had regular accounts of yon: whereas all tliose accounts have been only, 
his letter of the (ith ana yours of the 7 th June, N*. S.; liis of the 20tii 
June, N 8., to mo; and now his of the 18 th July, K. 8., to Mr.Greven- 
kop. However, since you are so well, as Mr. H^rte says yon are, all is 
well. 1 am extremely glad that you have no complaint upon your lungs; 
but 1 desire that yon will think you have, tor three or four montlis to 
come. Keep in a conrso of asses' or goats' milk, for one is as good as 
the other, and possibly tlie latter is the best; and let your common food 
be as j>cctorai as you can conveniently make it. Pray tell Mr. llarie 
that, according to his desire, 1 have wrote a letter of timnks to Mr. Fir- 
mian. I hoi)e you write to him loo, from time to time. The letters of 
recumniendation of a inait of Lis merit and learning will, to be sure, be 
of great use to you among the learned world in Italy; tliat is, provided 
you take core to keep up to character he gives you in them; other* 
wise they will only add to yoiir disgrace. 

Consider that you have lost a good deal of time by your illness; fetch 
it up now' that you are well. At pm^'Cnt 3'ou should be a good econo¬ 
mist of your moments, of which company and .sights will claim a con¬ 
siderable share; so tliat those which remain for study must bo not only 
attentively, but greedily employed. But indeed I do not suspect yon 
of one single moment's idleness in the whole day. Idleness is only the 
refuge of weak minds, and tlie holiday of fools. I do not call good com- 
•pany and liberal pleasures, idleness; tar Irom it: 1 recommend to you a 
good share of both. 

1 send yon here inclosed a letter for Cardinal Alexander Albani, which 
you will, give him, os soon, as yon get to Kome, and bofoi'e you deliver 
any othei*s; the Purple expects that preference; go next to the Dno de 
Niveniois, iu whom yon are recoinrnended by several pc'o/ile at Paris, m 
well as by myself. Then y*)0 may carry jonr other letters occasionally. 

Ueineinber to pry narmvvly into every psu*t <if the government of 
Venice: inform yourself of the Ilistoiy of that Kcpuhhc, especially of 
its most remurkable fer.as; such as the Ligue de Camltray^ in 1500 , by 
which it had like to have been destroyed: and the conspiracy formed 
by the Marquis de Bedmar, the Spanish Arnbns'-ador, to subject it to the 
Crown of Spain. The famous between that Republic and the 

Pope are worth your knowledge, and the writings of the celebrated 
and learned Fra 'FaoU di Sarpi^ upon that occasion,,worth your read 
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ing. It liras once the greatest commercial power in Enrope, anu in tha 
14tii and 15th centuries mode a considerable figure; but at present its • 
commerce is decayed, and its riches consequently decreased; and, far 
from meddling now with the aflQurs of Uie Continent, it owes its security 
to its neutrality and inefiSciency; and that security will last no longer, 
than till one of the great Powers in Europe engrosses the rest of Itmy; 
an event which this century jiossibly may, but w'hich the nest probably 
will see. 

Your friend Comte d’Ensiodlen, and his Governor, have been with me 
this moment, aud delivered me your letter from Berlin, of February tlie 
S8th, N. 6. 1 like them hotli so well, that I am glad you did; and still 

gladder to hear what they say of you. Go on, and continue to deserve 
the praises of Jiose who 'deserve praises themselves. Adieu. 

I break open tins letter to odcnowledge yours of the 30th June, N. S., 
which 1 have but this instant received, though thirteen days antecedent 
in date to Mr. Harters Ifisl. 1 never in ray lifh heard of bathing four 
hours a day; and 1 am impatient to hear of your safe arrival at Venice^ 
after so estroordiuary an operation 


LETl’ER CLXXXVIII. 

Loidoh, Jitly 80 , O. & 1748 . 

Dear Bot: Mr. llarte's letters and yours drop in upon me most 
irregularly; fur 1 received, by tho last post, one from Mr. Hiirte, of tlie 
9th, N. S., and that which Mr. Greveiikop had received from him, the 
post before, was of tlie 13th; at last, I supboso, I shall receive them alL 

I am very glad that my letter, with Dr. ohaw*s o])iuioi), bos lessened 
your bathing; for since 1 was born, I never heard of bathing four hoars 
fl-day; which would surely be too mucli, even in Medea’s kettle, if you 
wanted (as, yon do not yet) new boiling. 

Thou^ in that letter of mine, I proposed your going to Inspruck, it 
was only in opposition to Jjausaune, which I thought runcli too Jong and 

f >ainfQl a journey for yon; but you will have found, by my 8ut»equent 
etters, tiiat I entirely approved of Venice; where I hope you have now 
been some time, and which is a much better place for you to reside at, 
till you go to Naples, than either Tiefier or Lanbach. 1 iov capitals 
extremely; it is in capitalathat the best company is always to bo found; 
and consequently, tlie best manners to bo learned. The veiry best pro* 
vincial places have some awkwardness, that distinimish their manners 
from those of the metropolis. A wopw of capitals, I send you here two 
letters of recommendation to Naples, from Monsieur Finochetti, the Nea* 
politan Minister at the Hague; and in my next 1 shall send yon two more, 
from the same person, to the same place. 

I have examined Comte d’Eiusiedlcn so narrowly concerning yon, that 
[ have extorted from him a confession, that yon do not oare to speak 
German, unless to such as understand no other language. At tins ratCL 
you yr\\\ uever speak it well, which T am very desirous that you should 
do. and of which you would, in time, find the advantage. Whoever has 
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not the command of a lanf^agp, and does not speak it with facility, wiH 
fdways api>car below himsell^ when he converses in that language; the 
want of words and phrases will cramp and lame his thoughts. As yoo 
n:‘W know German enough to express yourself tolerably, speaking it vei 7 
o^D will soon make yon speak it very well: And then you will appem 
in it whatever yon are. What with your own Saxon servant and the 
aM'artns of Germans you will meet with wherever you go, you may have 
opportunities of conversing in that language half the day; and 1 do very 
seriously desire tliat you will, or else all the pains that yon have already 
taken about it are lost. You will remember likewise, that, till you can 
write in Italian, yon are always to write to me in German. 

Mr liarto's conjecture concerning your distemper scorns to be a very 
reasonable one; it agrees entirely with mine, ivhich is the universal 
rule by winch every man judges of another man’s opinion. But., what> 
ever rna} have been tire cause of your rheumatic disorder, the effects 
are still to be attended to; and as there must be a voinaining acrimony 
in your bltwd, you ought to liave reganl to that, in your common diet 
as well as in your medicines; both which should be of a sweetening 
alkaline nature, and promotivo of perspiration. Bheuinatic complaints 
are very apt to return, and tliose returns would he very vexatious and 
detrimental to you, at your age, and in your course of travels. Your 
time is, now particularly^ inestimable; and every hour of it, at present, 
worth more t);an a year will be to you twenty years hcnoc. You are 
now laying the foundation of your'future character and fortune; aud 
one single stone wanting in that foundation is of more consequence than 
fifty in the sap**rstriicture; wUch can always be mended and embel¬ 
lished if tlie foundation is solid: To carry on the, metajilior of build 
ding; I would wisli you to be a Corinthian edifice, upon a Tnscan 
foundation; the latter liaving tho utmost strength and solidity to sup¬ 
port, and the firmer all pos-»ible ornaments to decoratoi Tho Tnscan 
column is coarse, clumsy, and unpleasant; nobody looks at it twice; 
the Corinthian fluted column is beautiful and attractive; bnt without 
a solid foundation, can hardly be seen twice, because it must soon turn* 
ble down. Yo'^m affectionately. 

LETTER CLXXXIX. 

Lomox, Auffutt 7, 0.8. lT4t. 

Diab Bot: By Hr. Harte’a letter to me of the IStli July, N. S., 
vMch I received by tho last post, I am at length informed of tho par- 
doulars both of your past distemper, and of your future motions. As 
to the former, 1 am now convinced, and so is Dh Shaw, that your lungs 
were only symptomatically' affected; and that the rheumatic tendency 
is wliAt you are cliiefly now to guard against, bnt (for greater security) 
with due attention still to your lungs, as if they had been, and still 
wer& a little affected. In cither ca.se, a cooling, pectoral regimen is 
equally good. By cooling, I mean cooling in its conseqaences, not cold 
•o the jialate; for nothing is more dangerous tlian very cold liquors, at 
the voiy time that offe longs for them the nost; which is, whea one is 

11 
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▼ery hot. Fruit, when full ripe, is very wholesome; bat jthen ft moBl 
be within certain bontuls as to quantity; for I have kncwn many of 
my countrymen die of bloody-flnzes, by indulging in too great a quan¬ 
tity of fruit, in those oonntries, where, from the goodness and ripeuesa 
of it, tliey thought it could do tliem no harm. JVs quid nimts, is a 
most excellent rule in every thing; but ooinmonly the least oomrved, 
by people of your age, in any thing. 

As to your future inotiong, 1 am very well pleased with them, and 
greatly prefer your intended stapr at Verona, to Venice, wLcifO almost 
stagnating waters must, at this time of the year, corrupt the air. 
Verona has a pure and clear air, and, as I am informed, a great deal of 
i^Kid compf«iiy. Marquis MafTei, alone, would be worth going there for. 
You may, I tFiink, very well leave Verona about the m'ddle of Septem¬ 
ber, when the great neats will be quite over, and then make tho best 
of your way to Naples; whei*©, I own, I want to have you by way of 
precaution, (I hot>e it is rattier over caution,) in case of the Inst remains 
of a [lulinonic disorder. The amphitheatre at Verona is worth your 
attention; os aro also many btaldings there and at Vicenza, of the 
famous Andrea Palladio, whose taste and stylo of bn !j dings wore truly 
antique. It would not be amiss, if you employed three or four days 
in learning the five orders of Architecture, witli their general propor¬ 
tions ; and yon may know all that you need know of t'lem in that 
time. Poll^io's own book of Arcbitecture is the best yon can make 
use of for that purpose, skipping over the lowest mechanical part of it, 
such as the materials, tlie cement, &o. 

Mr. llarte tells me, that your acquaintance with the Glassies is 
renewed; the suspension of which lias been so .short, that 1 ^ro say ifc 
has produced no coldness. I hope, and believe, you are now so uiuch 
master of them, tliat two hours every day, uninterruptedly, for a year 
or two more, will make you pertbctly so; and 1 think yoi cannot now 
allot them a greater shai'e than that of yonr time, considering the many 
other things you have to learn and to do. You must know how to 
speak and write Italian perfectly: you must learn some Lo^e, some 
Geometry, and some Astronomy; not to mention your Kxircises, where 
they are to be learned; and, above all, you must learn the IV urld, which 
is not soon learned; and only to be learned by frequenting good and 
various companies. 

Consider, therefore, how precious every moment of time is to yon 
now. Tlie more yon apply to your businc^ the more yru will taste 
your pleasures. The exercise of the mind in the niorning whets the' 
appetite tor the pleasures of tlie evening, as much as the exercise of the 
body whets‘the appetite for dinner. Business and pleasure, rightly 
nuderstood, mutually assist each other; instead of being enemies, oa 
silly or doll people often think them. ITo man tastes pleasures truly, 
who does not earn them by previous bnsincss; and tbw people do busi¬ 
ness well, who do notliing else. Bemeinbc ^^t when 1 speak of jdear* 
Bures, I always mean the elegant ploasurce 'if a rational being, and not 
the brutal ones of a swine. I mean la bonne Oherd, short of gluttony; 
wuie, infinitely short of drunkenuess; play, without the lost gaming; 
Aud gallantry, wirhout debauchery. There is a uue in all these things. 
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wlioh men of eens^ for greater security, take care to keep a good deal 
on tlie right side of; for sickness, pain, contempt and infiiiny, lie imme¬ 
diately on the other side of it. Men of sense and merit, in all other 
respects, may have had some of tliese failings; but tlien those few 
ezamplee, instead of inviting us to imitation, should only put us die 
more upon onr guard ngninst such weaknesses: and whoever thinks them 
fashionable, will not he so biiusclf; I have often knourn a fashionable 
man have ^onie one vico; but I never in my life knew a vicious man a 
fashionable man. Vico is as degrading as it is criminal. God bless 
you, my dear ^•hild 1 


LETTER 0X0. 

Loiwoh, Augutt 80, O . A 1748. 

Dxab Hot : Let ns resume onr reflections upon men, their characters, 
tlioir manners, in a word, our reflections upon the world. They may 
help you to ftirm your.*.clf, and to know others; a knowle<lge very use¬ 
ful at all ages, very rare at yours, it seems as if it were nobody's busi¬ 
ness to CQuinimiicato it to young men. Their masters teach them, 
singly, the languages, or tlio sciences of their several departments; and 
are indeed generally incapable of teaching tlieni the world: their 
j>arents are often so too, or at least neglect doing it; either from avo- 
cati<ms, indiiTerciicc, or from an opinion, tiiat tlirowing them into the 
world (as they call it) is the Itost way of teaching it them. Tliis last 
notion is in a great degree true; tiiat is, the world can doubtless never 
be well known by tlieory: practice is absolutely necessary; but surely 
it is of great use to a young man, before lie sets out tor that country, 
full of mazes, wiodii'.gs, and turnings, to have at least a general map 
of it, made by some experienced traveller. 

Tlicro is a certain dignity of manners absolutely ne^ssory, to make 
even the most valuable character citlier respected or respectable. 

•Iforse-pla}', romping, frequent and loud tits of laughter, jokes, wag¬ 
gery, and indiscriminate familiarity, will sink both merit and know¬ 
ledge into a degree ol contempt. I'hey compose at most a merry fol¬ 
low ; and a merry fellow was never yet a resi»cctable man, Indisori- 
ininate lauiiliarity either olfouds your superiors, or else dubbs you their 
dependent, and led captain. It gives yonr inferiors just, but trouble¬ 
some and improper claims of equality. A joker is near akin to a 
buffoon; and neither of tliem is the least rolateil to wit. Whoever is 
admitted or sought for, in comp.iny, upon any other account than that 
of Ills merit and manners, is never respected there, but only niaile use 
of. We will have sucli-a-ono, for ho sings prettily; we will invite such- 
a-one to a ball, for be dances well: we will have such-a-one at supper, 
for he is nlw&ys joking and laughing; we will ask another, because ho 
plays deep at all games, or because he can drink a great deal. Those 
are all vilifi^ng distinctions, mortifying pref-'ronoos, and exclude all 
ideas of esteem and regard. Whoever is had (as it is called) in company 
ibr the sake of any one thing singly, is singly tiiat thing, and will never 
be considered in any other light; consequently never respected, let hia 
merits be what they will. 
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This digfoity of manners, which I recommend so much to yon, {a 
not only as different from ]iride, as trne courage is from hlustering, or 
true wit from Joking; hut is absolutely inconsistent with it; for noth¬ 
ing vilifies and degrades more tiian pride. The pretensions of the 
proud man are oftener treated with sneer and cont<.‘nipt, tlian with 
indignation; as wo offer ridiculously too little to a tradesman, who asks 
ridiculously too mucli for Ids goods; but wo do not haggle with one 
who only asks a just and reasonable price. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate assentation dcfrrade as much as 
indiscriminate contradiction and noisy debate disgust, liut a modest 
assertion of one's own opinion, and a complaisant acquiescence to other 
people’s, pi jserve dignity. 

Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions and address, vilify, as they 
imply either a very low turn t)f mind, or low education and low com¬ 
pany. ^ • 

Frivolous curiosity about • rifles, and a laborious attention to little 
objects, which .neither reejuire nor deserve a moment’s tliunglit, lower 
a man ; who from thence is .ght (and not unjustly) incapable of 
greater matters. Cardinal de lietz, very sagaciously, marked out Car¬ 
dinal Chigi for a little mind, from tlic moment that he told him he had 
wrote three years with* the same pen, and that it was an excellent good 
one still. 

A certain degree of exterior seriousness in looks and motions gives 
dignity, without excluding w'it and decent cheeifuluess, which are 
always serious themselves. A constant smirk upon tlie face, and a 
whiflling activity of tlio bmly, arc strong indications of futility. Wlio- 
Qver is in a hurrj', sliews that tlie tiling he is aboit is too big for him. 
Haste and hurry are very different things. 

1 have only mentioned some of tho.se things which may, and do^ in 
the opinion of tlie world, lower and sink characters, in other respects 
valuable enough, but I have taken no notice of those that afifcct and sink 
the moral cliaracters. They are snfliciently obvi ms. A man who has 
patiently been kicked may as well pretend to courage, as a man blasted 
by vices and crimes may to dignity of any kind. Dut an exterior de¬ 
cency and dignity of manners will even keep suth a man longer from 
sinking, than othcrwii>e be would be: of s ich consequence is the 
ro npeiroVf e> en though affected and put on 1 Pray read fre ^uently, and 
witii the utmost attention, nay, get hy heart, if you can, that incompar¬ 
able cliapter in Cicero’s Offices, upon the ro npeimv, or tlie Dedorxm', 
It contains whatever is necessary for the dignity of manners. 

In my next I will send you a general map of courts; a re^on yet 
unexplored by you; but which you are one day to inhabit. The ways 
are generally crooked and full of turnings, sometimes strewed with 
flowers, Boraciimes choked up with briars; rotten ground and deep pits 
frequently lie concealed under a smooth and pleasing surface; all the 
paths are sli])])ery, and every slip is daiiger>ms. Sense and discretion 
must accoinjiaiiy you at your first setting out; but, notwithstanding 
tliose, till experience is yonr guide, you vill every now and then step 
out <}i your way, or stumble. 

Lady Chesterfieldha.« Just now received your German letter, for v hioh 
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•be tbaoka yon; ahe saya the langaage is very correct; and I oan plainW 
see tliat t!ie oiiaracter is well formed, uoL to say better than youi 
Knglish character. Continue to write German frequently, that it may 
become quite familiar to you. Adieu. 


LETTEH CXCI. 


Losdoii, Augwd, 21, O. 8. 1741. 

Dbak fiov: By tlielast letter tliat I received frt»rn Mr. Harte, of the 
Slat July, N. S,, 1 suppose you are now citlier at Venice or Verona, 
and perfectly recovered of your late ill ness: which, lam daily more 
and more convinced, liad no consumptive tendeiiiy; however, for aotne 
time still, faites comtne a'il y en, aooit^ be regular, and live pec- 
torally. * 

You will soon bo nt courts, where, though you will not be concerned, 
yet rejection and observation u])(m what you see and hear there may 
be of use to you, when hercutter you may twjme to he concerned in 
courts yourself. Nothing in courts is exactly as it appears to Ite; often 
very different; sometime.^ directly contrary. Iiiterest, which is the 
real spring of every thing there, equally cr6atesand dissolves friendship, 
produces and ree.oncilcs enmities; or, rather, allows of neither real 
friendships iior emnities; for, ns Drydeii very justly observes, Politic 
eiam neither love nor hate. This is so true, that you may think you 
connect yourself with two friends to>day, and be obliged tu-morrow to 
make your option between them as enoinies; observe, therefore, such 
a degree of reserve with your friends, as not to put yourself in tiieir 
power, if Uiey should become your enemies; and such a degree of 
moderation witii your enemies, as not to make it impossible for them 
to becomo your friends. , 

Courts are, uu<}neslionab1y, the seats of politeness and good-breeding; 
were they not so, they would be the seats of slaughter and desolation. 
Those who now smite upon and embrace, would tdfront and stab each 
other, if manners did not iiiter|^)Ose; but ambition and n\arioc, the two 
prevailing passions at'courts, found dissimulation more effeelnal than 
violence; and dissimulation introduced that liahit of politeness, which 
distinguislies the courtier from the couhtxy gentleman. In the former 
case the strongest body would prevail; in the latter, the strongest mind. 

A man of parts and efficiency need not flatter oveiy hotly at court; 
but lie must take great care to oftbud nobody personally; it being in the 
power of every luauy to hurt him, w'hu cannot serve him. llt)iiier sup- 
.poses a chain let down from Jupiter to the earth, to connect him with 
mortals. There is, at oil courts, a chain wiiicli connects the prince or 
the minister witlj the page of the back-stairs, or tiie ebaniber-mald. 
The king’s wife, or mistress, has an influence over him; a lover has^an 
influence over her; .the chambermaid, or tlie valet do chambre, has an 
hifuence over Imth; and so ad You nju.st, therefore, not 

Lifttk a link of tliat chain, by which you hope to climb up to tho prince 

Ynii must 1 enounce courts, if ybu will not connive at knaves, ar.d 
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tolerate fools. 'Their number makes them considerablek Yea shaokl 
as little quarrel as connect yourself with either. 

Wliatever you say or do at court, yon may depend upon it, will be 
known; the business of most of tiiose, who crowd levees and and- 
chuiiibers. being to repeat all tliat they see or licar, and a great dool 
that they iieithur see nor hear, according as they are inclined to the 
persons cunccriied, or according to the wishes of tliose to whom they 
hope to make tlioir court. 01*081 caution is therefore necessary; and if, 
to great caution, you can join seciniug frankness and openness, you will 
unite what Mtiehwcel reckons very difficult, but very necessary to be 
united; nolto acwlto i pentieri atretti. 

Worapn are very Ai>t to be luinglod in court intrigues; but they 
deserve attention better than couiiUence; to hold by tiiem is a very 
precarious tenure. 

1 am agreeably iiiterrupied in tliese reflections by a letter which I 
have tills luoinent received from BaronFinniaii. It contains your paue- 
gyric, and with tlie strongest protestations iinaginabh* that he does you 
only justice. I received this i tvourablo account oi joa with pleasure, 
and I coinrnunicute it to you with as iiinch. While you deserve praise, 
it is reasonable you should know that you meet with it; and I make no 
doubt, but that it will encourage you in persevering to deserve it. This 
is one parograpli of the Baron’s letter. '‘'‘Sea maura dona un age ai ton- 
drey reffleea aelon toutea lea loijo (Tune ^morale emete et aemee; am ajmli- 
cation, (tliat is what 1 like) d tout ee qui a^appelle etude aerieuaey et mllea 
Lettreay eloi^nie de Pombre metne d'un Faate Fedanteaquey le recent trie 
digne de voa tendres aoina; et f ai Vkonneur de nom eoaurer que chacun 
M louera Immeoup de atm eatnuueree aiaiy et de am amiti^; ^ en aip^qflti 
avee pfaatr iei et d Vienne, et je me eroia trea heu/reujs de la permiaatotiy 
qu'il th\i accordeey de la continuer par la vote de 2ctt7*€Ss*.”-^Kepntation, 
like iiofdtli, is preserved and increased by tlie same means by which it is 
^ acijuired. Continue to* desire and de.serve i>raise, and you will ceiiaiuly 
And ik Knowledge, adorned by rnanuers, will inMUbly procure it. 
Cousider, that you have but a little way farther to get to your journey’s 
end; therefore, for God’s sake, do not slacken your pace; one year and 
a>half more of sound application, Mr. llurte assuivs me, will finish this 
work; and when this work is finished well, your own will be very easily 
done aflerwurds. Lea Manierea et lea Qraeea are no iiauiat.orial parts of 
tliat work; and I begithat you will give as much of your attention to 
tliom as to your books. Every thing depends upon them; aenea di run 
ogni fdf'ica i vana. The vai ious companies you now go into will pro¬ 
cure th'^in you, if you will carefully observe, and form yourself upon 
those who have them. 

Adieu I God bless you 1 and may you ever deserve that afTeotiou with* 
which 1 am now, Yours! 

* NotsithAtandlng bis front jouth, hia manners are reitutntcd by the most vaexeepUoa' 
abM rules cf sense, and of uiorHiltj. His application (Mat is vMat Jlikt) to eveiy kind vf 
serious study, as well os to polite literature, without even the least appearanoe of ostenta- 
lloaa pedantry, render him worthy of your most tender alfcctiQn; and I have Ute honour of 
asBuring you, that every one cannot but be pleased with Uie acqulBitlon of hie acqualntaaco, 
or of his frtenUslilp. I have profited of it, noth here and nt Vienna; and shall ostrom ni$seli 
va^ happy to mako use of the permlsslou he has given me of oontinulng it by letter.** 
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LETTER OXOII. 

li(MiiKUi,‘&!pl«md«r 0, 0 . 8 . ITMk 

DbabBot: I liavo received jours from Laubaoli, of the 17tli of Aa> 
goat, N. S., with the inclosed tor Comte Loscnris; whiclt I iiave given 
him, and with which he is extremelj pleased, as 1 am with your account 
of Oarniola. I am very glad that you attend to, and inform yoursdf of, 
the political objects of the country you go through. Trade and manu* 
faoi'jires are very considerable, not to say the most imimrtant ones; for, 
(hough armies and navies are the shining marks of the strength of 
couiftries, they would be very ill paid, and consequently fight very ill, 
if manufactures and commerce did not support thorn. .You have cer> 
tainly observed in Gonnauy the incfiicioncy of great powers, with great 
tracts of country and swarms of men; winch arc absolutely useless, if 
not paid by other powers, who have the resources 4)f inanufoctiiros and 
C4>raiTierue. This wo have lately o.vperienced to bo the cose of the two 
Empresses of Germany and Russia; England, France, and Spain, must 
pay their respective allies, or they may as well bo without them. ‘ 

1 have nut tire least objection to your taking, into the bargain, the 
observation of natural curiosities; they are very welcome, j>rovidcd they 
do not take up the room of bettor things. Rut the forms of govoriiincnt, 
the maxims of policy, the strength or weakness, the trade and commerce 
of the several countries you see or hear of are the important objects, which 
I recommend to your most minute iiiqnirios, and most serious attention. 
1 thougllt that the reijublic of Venice had by tins time laid aside thatsilly 
and frivolous piece of policy, of endeavouring to conceal their fbnn of 
government; which any body may know, pretty nearly, by taking the 
pains to read four or five books, which explain all the great parts of it; 
and as for some of the little wheels of that machine, the knowledge of 
them would be as little useful to others as dangerous to themselves. 
Their best policy (I can tell them) is to keep quiet, and to ofieud no one 
great power, by joining with anotlicr. Thoir escape, after the Ligue of 
Camhrtiy^ should'provo a useful lesson to them. 

I v.u glad you frequent the assemblies at Venice. Have you seen 
Monsieur and Madame Capello: and how did^ they roceivo you ? Let 
me know who are the ladies whoso houses* you frequent tho most. 
Have you seen the Ooiuptosso d’Orsclska, Princess of Holstein ? Is Comte 
Algarotti, who was the tenaut there, at Venice ? 

You will, in many parts of Italy, meet witli numbers of tho Preton* 
dor’s people (English, Scotch and Irish fugitives,) especially at Rome; 
probably tbe Pretender himself. It is notie of your business to declare 
war to these people; as little os it is your interest, or, I hope, yonr 
inolination, to connect yourself with them; and tlicreforo I recommend 
to you a perfect neutrality. Avoid them as mneU os yon can with 
decency and good manners; but when you cannot, avoid any political 
cocvei'sation or debates with tlicm ; tell them that you do nut concern 
yonrself with political matters: that \uu are neither maker nor a de* 
poser of kings; that when yon left England, yon left a king in it, and 
have not since heard either of his death, or of any revolution that bar 
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happened; and that you take kings and'kingdoms as yon. find them; 
but enter no furtiier into matters -witli them, which can be of no ns^ 
and might bring on heats and quarrels. 'When you speak of tlie old 
Pretender, yon 'will call him only tlio Chevalier de 6t. George; bat 
mention him os seldom as possible. Should he chance to speak to you 
at any assembly, (as, 1 am told, he sometimes does to the English,) be 
sure that you seem not to know him; and answer him civilly, but 
always either ia French or in Italian; and give him, in the former, the 
appellation of Monsieur^ and in the latter, of Si^twre. Should you 
meet with the Cardinal of York, you will be under no diiliculty; tor 
he has, as Cardinal, an undoubted right to Endamza, Upon the 
whole, see any of those people as little as possible; when you dot see 
them, be civil to them, upon the footing of strangers; but never be 
drawn into any altercations with them, about the imaginary right of 
their king, as they call him. 

It is to no sort of purpose to talk to those people of the natural rights 
of mankind, and the pai*ticular <‘oustitution of this country. Blinded 
by prejudices, soured by inisfort < ■-les, and tempted by their ueoessities, 
they are as iiica})able of reasoning rightly, as they have hitherto been 
of acting wisely. The late Lord Fciubroke never would know any 
thing that he hud not a mind to know; and, in this ctjse, I advise you 
to follow his example. Never know either the father or the two sons, 
any otherwise than as foi’cigncrs; and so, not knowing their pretensions, 
you have no occasion to dispute them. 

1 can never help recommending to you the utmost attention and care, 
to acquire lea Manierea^ la Tournure, et lea GrcMca, d'un galant homme^ 
et d*vn homme de eour. Tiiey should appear in every look, in every 
ootiun; in your address, and even in your dress, if you would cither 
please or rise in the world. That you may do botli (aud both are in 
your power) is most ardently wished you, by Y'ours. 

F. S. I made Comte Loscaris shew me your letter, which I liked very 
well; tlie style was easy and natural, and the French pretty correct. 
There were so few faults in the orthography, that a little more obser* 
ration of the oost French authors would make you a correct ma.ster of 
that necessary language. 

1 will not conceal from* yon, that I have lately had extraord. nary good 
accounts of yon, from an, unexpected and judicious person, who pro¬ 
mises me, that, with a little more of the world, your manners and 
address will equal your knowledge. This is the more pleasing to me, 
os those were the two articles of w'hich 1 was the most doubtful. These 
commendations will not, 1 am persuaded, make you vaiu aud oozcomi- 
cal, but only encourage you to go on in the right way. 

• LETTER OXOIir. ■ 

lo'Hxm,^Sept»mber 19. O. A1149, 

Dbab Bot; It seems eztraordinaiy, but it is very.true, that K.J 
anzioty for you increases in proportion to the good accounto which J 
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receive of yea from all hands. I promise myself so much from yon, 
that I dread tlie l^'ast dibappointraent. You are now so near the port, 
which I have so long wished and laboured to bring yon safe into, that my 
eoncern would be doubled, should you be shipwrecked within sif^t of 
it. The object, therefore, of this letter is, (laying aside all the anthoritj 
of a parent,j to coigure yon as a friend, by the affection you have for 
me, (and surely you have reason to have some,) and by tlie regard yon 
have for yourself, to go on, with assiduity and attention, to complete 
that work, which, of late, you liave carried on so well, and whioh is 
now so near being finished. My wishes and lay plan were to make 
you shine and distinguish yourself equally in the learned and the polite 
world. Few have been able to do it. Deep learning is generally 
• tainted with pedantry, or at least unadorned by manners: as, on the 
other hand, polite manners, and the tom of the world, are too often 
unsupported by knowledge, and consequently end contemptibly, in the 
firivoloos dissipation of drawing-rooms and ruel^a. You are now 
got over the dj^ and difficult parts of learning; what remains requires 
mueh more time than trouble. You have lost time by your illness; 
you must regain it now or never. 1 therefore most earnestly desire, 
for your own sake, tliat for these next six months, at least six hours 
every morning, uninterruptedly, may be inviolably sacred to your stu¬ 
dies with Mr. Harto. I do not know, whetiicr he will require so much; • 
but I know that 1 do, and hope you will, and consequently prevail with 
him to give you that time; I own it is a good deal: but when both 
yon and he consider that the work will be so nuioh better, and so innch 
sooner done, by such an assiduous and continned application, yon wilL 
neither of yon, think it too much, and each will find his account in 
it. So much for the mornings, which from your own good sense, and 
Mr. llarte's tenderness and care of you, will, 1 am sure, be thus well 
employed. It is not only reasonable, but useful too, that yonr evenings 
shouhf bo devoted to amusements and pleasures: and therefore I not 
only allow, but recommend, tliat they should bo employed at assem¬ 
blies, balls, spectacles^ and in the best companies; with this restriction 
only, that the consequences of the evening’s diversions may not break 
in upon the morcing’s studies, by broaktastings, visits, and idle parties 
into che country. At your age, you ueed not be ashamed, when any of 
these morning parties are proposed, to say that you must beg to be ex¬ 
cused, for you are obliged to devote your luorniugs to Mr. liarte; that 
I will have it so; and that you dare not do otherwise. Lay it all upon 
me; though I am persuaded it Will ho as miicli your own inclination as 
it is mine. But those frivolous, idle peoidc, whose time linngs upon 
their own hands, and who denire to make others lose theirs too, are not 
to be reasoned with: and indeed it would bo doing them tro much 
honour. The sl^rtest civil answers are the best; / cannot., I deere not, 
instead of Inill not; for if you were to enter with them into the neoee- 
eity of study, and the usefulness of knowledge, it would only fambh 
them with matter fur silly jests; wliich, tliough I would not have yon 
mind, I would not have you invite. 1 will suppose you at liome study¬ 
ing Ax honrs uninterruptedly with Mr. Karte, every morning, and passing 
your evenings with the best company of Romo, observing their maunen 
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and forming yonr own; and 1 will suppose a number of idleu sauntorlng^ 
Illiterate EDgltsIi, as there commonly is tliere, living entirely with one 
•notlier, supiping, drinking, and sitting up lute at each other's lodgings; 
oommo^y in riots and scrapes, when drunk; and never in good company 
when sober. 1 will take one of these pretty fellows, and give you the 
dia1o|jpie between him and yourself; such as, I dare say, it will be on 
his side; and such as, I hope, it will be on yonrs. 

J£ngluihman. Will you come and breakfast with me io-uiorrow; there 
will be four or live of our couutiyiiieii; we.have provided chaises, and 
we will drive somewhere out of town after breakfast ? 

Stanhope. 1 am very suri'y I cannot; but 1 am obliged to be at home 
■ill Tnoriiing 

Englishman. Why then we will come and breakfast with you. 

Slunl^Mte. I can’t do that neither; 1 am engaged. 

Englishman. Well, then, let it be the next day. 

Stanhope. To tell you the trjth, it can be no day in the tiioming; for 
I neither go out, nor sec any body at honie before twelve. 

Englishman. And what the di vil do you do with yourself till twelve 
o’clock f 

Stanhope. I am not by iny.self, T am with Mr. liarte. 

Englishman. Then what the devil do you do with him? 

. Stanh^e. We study different things; we read, we converse. 

Englimman. Very pretty amusement indeed I Arc you to take Oi* 
ders then ? 

Stanhope. Tes, iny father’s orders, I believe I must take. 

EnglUhman. Why host thou uo more spirit, than to mind an old fel¬ 
low a thousand miles off? 

Stanhope. If I don’t mind his orders he won’t mind my draughts. 

Englishman. What docs the old prig threaten then? threatened folks 
live long: never mind threats. 

Stanhope. No, I can’t say that he has ever threatonod me in his life; 
but 1 believe I had best not provoke him. 

Englishynan. Pooh! you would have one angry letter from the old 
fellow, and tliere would be an end of it. 

Stanhope. You mistake liiiu mightily; ho always docs naore than be 
says. He has never been angry with me yet-, tliat 1 remember, in bis 
life: but if I were to provoke him, T am sure he woidd never lUi^ve me; 
he would be coolly immoveable, and I might beg and pray, and write my 
heart out to no purpose. 

Englishman. Why then be is an old dog, that’s all I can say; and 
pray are you to obey your dry-nurse too, this same, what’s his nam&~ 
Mr. Uartef 

Stanho^. Tes, 

Englishmum. So he stnH^ yon all morning with Greek, and Latin, and 
Logic, and all that. Egad 1 have a diy-nurse too, but I nevw lowed 
into' a book with him in iny life; I have not so much as seen the face 
of him this week, aud don’t care a louse if 1 never see it again. 

Stanhope. My dry-nurse never desires any thini^ of me that is not rea¬ 
sonable, and for my own gixid; and therefore I hke to be with him. 

EngUshnuvn. Yeiy sententious and edifying, upon my word I at tLis 
rate yon will be reckoned a very good young man. 




Atanh^^ W hy^ that will do me no harm. 

JEnghmfoan, will yon be with iw to-morrow in the evening then t 
We ehall be ten with you; and 1 have got some excellent g^K>d wine; 
and we’ll bo very merry. 

SUnitutpe. I am very much obliged to you, but I am engaged for all 
the evening, tu-tnorrow; first at Cardinal Albani’s; and then zo sup 
at the Venetian Ambassadress’s. 

JSngliahman. How tlie devil can yon like being always with these 
foreigners? I never go amongst them, with all ^eir formalities and 
ceremonies. J am never easy in ooihiiany with tliein, and Z don’t know 
why, but I am ashamed. 

Stanhope, I am neither ashamed nor afraid; I am very easy with 
them ; they are very easy with me; I got the language, and I see their 
characters, by conversing with them; and that is what we are sent 
abroad tor, is it not? 

JEngliahiaan. 1 hate yonr modest women’s company; your women of 
fhsliion as they call ’em; 1 don’t know wliat to say to them for my part. 

Stanh^e. Have you ever conversed witli them ? 

Engliehman. No; 1 never conversed witli them; but I have been 
soinetiines in thoir company, though much against luy will. 

Stanhope. But at least they have done yon no hurt; which is, proba¬ 
bly, more than you cau say of the women you do converse with. 

Engliehtnan. Thai’s true, I own; but for all tliat, 1 would ratJier keep 
company with my surgeon half Uie year, than with yoip women of 
fashion the year round. 

Stanhope. Tastes are different, you know, and every man follows his 
own. 

Engluhman. That’s true; bnt thine’s a devilish odd one, Stanhope. 
All morning with thy dry-nurse; all the evening in formal fine com-, 
pany; and all day long afraid of old Daddy in Enghmd. Tliou art a 
queer fellow, and 1 am afraid Uiere is nothing to be made of thee. 

Stanh^e. 1 am afraid so too. 

Hhtglishman. Well then: good night to yon; you liave no objection, 
I hope, to my being drunk to-night, whicli I certainly will be. 

Stanhope, Not in the least; nor to yonr being sick to-morrow, which 
you os certainly urill be; and so good night too. 

You will observe, that 1 have not put into your mouth those good 
arguments, which upon such an occasion would, I am sure, occur to yon; 
as piety and afi^betion towards me; regard and friendship for Mr. Harte; 
respect for your own moral character, and for all the relative duties of 
man, son, pupil, and oitizeii. Such solid arguments would be thrown 
away upon such shallow puppies. Leave them to their ignorance, and 
to their dirty, disgraceful vices. They will severely feel tiie effects of 
them, when it will bo too late. Wltlmut the comfortable refuge of 
learning, and witli all tlie sickness and pains of a ruined siioniach, and a 
rotten carcase, if they happen to amve at old age, it is an uneasy and 
igpoininioua one. The ridicule which such fellows endeavour to throw 
upon those v/ho are not like them, is, in tlie opinion of all men of senses 
the most authentic panegyric. Go on, then, my dear child, in the way 
you are in, only for a year and a half more; that is all I oak of yoa. 
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After thatf I promise that you shall be your own master, fmd that I wlh 
pretend to no other title than that of your best and truest friend. Ton 
shall receive advice, but no orders, from me; and in truth you will want 
no otlier advice but such as youth and inexperience must necessarily 
require. You shall certainly want nothing that 1 ^ requisite, not only 
for your conveniency, but also for j^our pleasures, wliich I always desire 
shaU be gratified. You will suppose tliat I mean the pleasures Wun 
honrUte homme. 

While you are learning Italian, which 1 hope you do with diligence, 
pray* take care to continue your Gorman, whicli you may have frequent 
opportunities of speaking. I would also have you keep u]) your knowl¬ 
edge of the Ju9 JPuhlieum Imperii^ by looking over, now and then, 
those inestimable manueeripts^ wliich Sir Charles Williams, who arrived 
here last week, assures me you have made U]>oa that subject. It will 
be of very great use tc you, when you come to lie concerned in foreign 
adSiirs; as you shall be (if you q.ialify yourself for them) younger than 
over any other was: I mean before you are twenty. Sir Charles tells 
me, that he will answer for your ‘3arning; and that, he believes, you 
will acquire that address, and these graces, which are so necessary to 
give it its full lustre and value. But he confesses, that lie doubts more 
of the latter than of the former. The justice wliich he does Mr. llarte, 
in his panegyrics of him, makes mo hope, that there is likewise a great 
deal of truth in his encomiums of you. Are yon pleased with, and 
proud of the reputation which you have already acquired ? Surely you 
are, for I am sure I am. Will you do any thing to lessen or forfeit it? 
Surely you will not. And will you not do all you can to extend and 
increase it? Surely you will. It is only going on tor a year and lialf 
longer, as you have gone on for the two j^ears last past, and devoting 
half the day only to application; and you will bo sure to make the 
earliest figure and fortune in the world, tliat ever man made. Adieu. 


LETTER OXOIV. 


LoiOKni, Sept^ O. A ]T49. 

Diab Bot: If 1 had faith In philters and love potions. I should 
suspect that you had given Sir Charles WilliainN some, by tne manner 
in which ho speaks of you^ not only to me, but to every bod> else. 1 
will nob repeat to you what he says of the extent and correctness of 
your knowledw, as it might either make you vain, or persuade yon that 
you had already enough of wliat nobody can have too much. Yon will 
easily imagine how many questions I asaed, and how narrowly I sifted 
him npon your subject; be answered me, aud I daresay with truth, 
just as I could have wished; till, satisfied entirely with his acoonnta 
of your character and learning, I inquired into other matters, intrinsi¬ 
cally inde^ of less consequence, but still of great consequence to every 
man, and of more to you than to almost any man: I mean, your ad¬ 
dress, manners, and air. To these questions, the same truth which he 
had observed before, obliged him to give me much less latisfactory 
answers. And as he thought himself, in frieciship both to you ana 
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upon the same principle 1 think myself obliged to repeat them to you. 

Ho told rae then, that in company yt)u were frequently most pTWoh-- 
ingly inattoniiVO, absent, and dUtrait: that you came into a room, and 
presented younwlt^ very awkwardly : that at table you constantly threw 
down knives, forks, napkins, bread, &o., and that you neglect^ yonr 
person and dress, to a degree unpardonable at any ago, and much more 
«o at yours. 

These things, howsoever immaterial they may seem to people who do 
not know the w’orid, and the nature of munkiiid, give ino, who know 
them to be exceedingly material, very great concern. 1 have long dis¬ 
trusted yon, jin<l therelbre frequently admonished you, upon these 
articles; and 1 tell you plainly, that 1 shall not bo cosy till I hear a very 
diiferent occonut of them. 1 know no one thing more otTensive to a 
company, than that inattention and detraction. It is showing them the 
utnu>£.t contempt; and people never foigive cuntepipt. No man is dis- 
trait with the man he fears, or the woiiuin he loves; which is a proof 
that every man can get tlte better of that detraction^ when he thinks it 
worth his while to do so; and, take wiy word for it, it is always worth 
his while. For my own part, 1 would rather be in company with a dead 
man, than with an absent one; for if the ddtul man gives me no plea¬ 
sure, at least he shows me no contempt; wliereas, the absent man, 
silently it‘(i4<ed, but verjr plainly, tells me that he docs not think me 
worth bix uitention. Besides, can an absent man make any observations 
upon the oliaracters, custonis, and manners of the company ? No. He 
may he in the best companieH all his lifetime, (if they will admit him, 
which, if I were they, I would not,) and never be one jot the wiser, I 
never will converse with an absent man; one may os well talk to a 
deaf one. It is, in truth, a practical blunder, to address ourselves to a 
man who we see plainly neither hears, Ininds, or understands us. More¬ 
over, I ave^, that no man is, in any degree, tit fur either business or 
c-onvorsation, who cannot and <U»es not direct, and command las atten¬ 
tion to the present object, be that what it will. You know, by expe¬ 
rience, that I grudge no expense iu your education, but I will positively 
nut keep you a Flapper. You may read, iu Dr. Switi, the description 
of these ilaptiei's, and the use they were of to your friends the Lapu- 
tans; wdiose minds (Gulliver says) are so taken up with intense specu¬ 
lations, that they neither can speak nor attend to the discourses of 
others, without being rousc^l by some external taction upon the organa 
of speech and hearing; for which reason, tliuse people who are able to 
afford it, always keep a flapper iu their family, as one of their domes¬ 
tics ; nor ever wedk about, or make visits without him. This flapper is 
likewise employed diligently to attend his master in his walks; and, 
upon oocasion, to give a soft flap upon his eyes, because he is always sc 
wrapped up, in cogitation, that he is in manifest danger of falling down 
every preci|>ico, and bouncing his heatl against every post, end, in the 
streets, of jostling others, or being jostU><l into the kennel himself. If 
Christian will undertake Uils province into the bargain, with aB my 
heart; but I will not allow him any increase of wages upon that scores 
In short, I give you fair warning, mat, when we meet, if you are abseni 
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in mind, 1 will soon be absent in body; for it will be impossible fbr mo 
CO stay in the room; and if at table yon throw down your knife, plate, 
bread, &c., and hack the wing of a chicken for half an hour, without 
being alile to cut it off, and your sleeve all the time in another dish, I 
must rise from table to escape the fever you would certainly give me. 
Good God I how I should be shocked, if you came into my room, for 
the first time, with two left legs, presenting yourself with all the graces 
and dignity of a ttiilor, and your clothes hanging upon yon, like tliose in 
Monmonth street, upon tcnter-liooks I wdiereas, 1 expect, nay, require, to 
see yon present yourself w'ith the easy and genteel air of a rrian of fashion, 
who has kept good company. I expect you not only well dressed but very 
well dressed, 1 expect a gracefulness in all your motions, and something 
particularly engaging in your address. All this 1 expect, and all this 
it is in your power, by cure and attention, to make me find; but to tell 
you the plain truth, if I do not find it, we shall not conver.se very much 
together; for I cannot stand inattention and aw'kwardiicss; it w'onld 
endanger my health. You Jiavo often seen, and I have as often made 
you observe distinguished ir.ittentiou and awkwardness. Wrap¬ 
ped .up, like a Laputan, in intense thought, and possibly suraetimes in 
no thought at all, (wliich, 1 believe, is very often the case with absent 
people,) he does not know* his most intimate acquaintance by sight, or 
answers them^ as if he were at cross purposes. He leaves his hat in 
one room, his sword in another, and wonld leave his shoos in a third, 
if his buckles, tlioiigh awry, did not save them: his legs and arms, by 
his awkward management of them, seem to have undergone the 
turn ^traordiiiaire ; and his head, always hanging upon one or other 
of his shoulders, seems to have received the first stroke upon a block. 
I sincerely value and esteem him for Ins* parts, learning, and virtue; 
but, fop the soul of me, I cannot love him in company. This will bo 
universally the case, in common life, of every inattentive, awkward 
man, let his real merit and knowledge be ever so great. When I was 
of your age, I desired to shine, as far as I was able, in every ^art of 
life; and urns as attentive to my manners, my dress, and my air, in com¬ 
pany of evenings, as to my books and iny tutor in the mornings. A 
young fellow should be ambitious to shine in every thing: and, of the 
two, always rather overdo than underdo. These things are '^y no means 
trifies: tliey are of infinite cxinscquence to those who are to be thrown 
into the great world, and <who would make a figure or a fi^rtune in it. 
It is not sufficient to deserve well; one must please well too. Awk¬ 
ward, disagreeable merit will*never carry any body far. Wherever you 
find a good dancing-master, pray let him put you upon yn- r haunches; 
not so much for uie sake of dancing, as for coming inco a room, and 
presenting you-self genteelly and-gracefiilly. Women, whom you ought 
to endeavour to please, cannot forrive vulgar and awkward air and ges* 
tnres; %L letur fmt du brillatit. The genm'alit^ of men are pretty Hke 
them, and are equally taken by the same exterior graces. 

I am very glad that you have received the diamond buckles safe; aU 
I desire in return for them is, that they may be buckled even upon your 
feet, and that your stocking may not hide them. I should be sorry 
that you were an egregious fop; but, I protest, that, of tlie two, i 
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wr Old rather hare you a fop than a sloven. I think negligence in my 
ovn dress, even at my age, when certainly I expect no advantages from 
dress, would be indecent with regard to others. I have done with 
fine clothes; bnt I will have iny plain clothes lit me, and made like 
other people's. ^ In tlie evenings, I recommend to you the company of 
women of fashion, who have a right to attention aud will be paid it. 
Tiieir company will smooth your manners, and give you a habit of at* 
tention and respect, of which you will find the advantage among men. 

My plan for yon, from the beginning, has been to make you shine 
equally in the learned, and in the polite world; the' former part is almost 
completed to my wishes, and will, 1 am persuaded, in a little time more, 
be quite so. Tiie latter part is still in j’uur power to complete; and I 
flatter myself that yon will do it, or else the former port will avail yon 
very little; especially in yonr department, where the exterior address 
and graces do half the business; they must be tltC harbingers of your 
merit, or your merit will be very coldly received ;^all can, and do judge 
of tlie former, few of the latter.. 

Mr. 11 arte tells ino that yon have grown very much since yonr illness; 
if you get up to five feet ten, or even nine inclies, yemr figure will pro¬ 
bably be a good one; and if Avell dressed and genteel, will ]>robably 
please; wliioh is a much greater advantage to a man than people com¬ 
monly think. Lord Bacon calls it a letter of recommendation. 

I would wish you to be the omnis A-omo^ Phomme universel. You arc 
nearer it, if you i>lea 8 e, than ever any body was at 3 'our age; and if yon 
will but, fur tlie course of this next ;^ear only, exert your whole atten¬ 
tion to your studies in the .morning, and to yonr address, maiiuers, air, 
and tcumure in the evenings, you will be the man 1 wish yon, and 
the man tiiat is rarely seen. 

Onr letters go, at best, so irregularly, and so often miscarry totally, ‘ 
that, for greater security, I repeat the same things. So, though I ac* 
kuowlodged by last post Mr. Harte's letter of the 8 th September, N. S., 

J acknowledge it again by this to 3 ^ 011 . If this siiould find you still at 
Verona, let it inform you that I wish you would set out soon tor Nai)Ics; 
unless Mr. Harto should tliink it better for you to stay at Yoruna, or any 
other place on this side Borne, till you go there for the Jubilee. Nay, 
if he likos it better, 1 am very willing tlint you should go directly from 
Verona to Rome; for you cannot have too inucli of Koine, whethei 
upon account of the language, the curiosities, or the company. My 
only reason for mentioning Naples is for tho sako of the climate, upon 
aocoimt of your health; if Mr. Ilarto thinks that your health is 
DOW so well restored os to he above climate, ho may steer your course 
wherever he thinks proi er; and, for aught 1 know, yonr going directly 
to ]^me, and oonse<]aontiy staying there so much the longer, may be 
as as anything else. I think you and I cannot put our aflbirs in 
better hands than in Mr. Ilarte's; and 1 will stake liis infallibility against 
tlie Pope’s, with some odds on his side, A propos of the Pope; remem¬ 
ber to be presented to him before you leave Hume, and go through the 
necessary ceremonies for it, whether of kissing bis slijppor or his b—h; 
for 1 would never deprive myself of any thing that 1 wanted to do or 
tee, by refnsing to comply with an estabUshed custom. When 1 was w 
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Oatholio conntrJcflf T ncrer declined kneeling in their charcl ts At ib« 
elevation, nor elsewhero, when the Host wont by. It is a cou.ulaiaance 
due to the cnstoin of the place, and by no means, as some silly people 
have imagined, an implied approbation of their doctrine. Bodily atti' 
tndes and situations are things so very inditTerent in themselves, that I 
would quarrel with nobody about them. Jt may, indeed, be improper 
fur Mr. Ilarte to pay that tribute of complaisance, upon account of his 
character. 

This letter is a very long, and possibly a very tedious one; but my 
anxiety for your perfection is so great, and particularly at tliis criticM 
and decisive period of your life, that I am only afraid of omitting, but 
never of re] eating, or dwelling too long upon anything that 1 think 
may be of the least use to you. Have the same anxiety for yourself, 
that 1 have for yon, and all will do well. Adieu 1 my dear child. 


LETTER OXOV. 

Loaooa, SeptemZ>y lT4f. 

Dbar Boy: A vul^r, ordinary way of thinking, acting, or speaking, 
implies a low education, and a habit of low coin{)any, Yonng people 
contract it at school, or among servants, with whom they are too otlon 
used to converse; but after they frecincnt good company, 1 hoy must want 
attention and observation very much, if they do not lay it quite aside; 
and, indeed, if they do not, good company will bo very apt to lay them 
aside. The various kinds of vulgarisms oro infinite: I cannot pretend 
to point them out to you; but I will give some samples, by which you 
' may guess at tlie rest. 

A vulgar man is captions and jealous; eager aiA impetuous about 
tnfies. He suspects himself to bo slighted, thinks every thing that is 
said meant at him: If tlie company hapjiens to laugh, lie is persuaded 
they langli at him; he grows angry and testy, says something very im¬ 
pertinent, and draws himself into a scrape, by showing what he c^ls a 
-proper spirit, and assorting himself. ' A man fashion does not suppose 
himself to be either the solo or principal object of the thoughts, looks, or 
words of the company; and never suspects tlinf he Is either .digbted or 
laughed at, unless ho is ^conscious that he deserves it. And if (which 
very seldom happens) tho company is absurd or ill-bred enough to do 
either, he docs not care t'wopenco, unless the insult be so gross and plain 
as to require satisfaction of another kind. As ho is above trifles, he is 
never vehement and eager about them; and, wherever they are con¬ 
cerned, ratlier acquiesces than wrangles. A vulgar man^s conversation 
always savours strongly of the lowness of liih education and company. 
It turns chiefly upon his domestic affairs, his servants, the excellent 
order he keens in liis own family, and the little anecdova of the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; all which he relates with emphasis, as interesting matters. 
He is a man gossip. 

Vulgarism in language is the next and distingiiishing characteristio of 
bad company, and a b^ education, A man of fashion avoids nothing 
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inth more care than that. Proverbial expressiona and trite sajinga are 
the flowers of the rhetoric of a vulgar innri. Wojild lie say that men 
differ in their tastes; he both siippoits and adorns that opinion by the 
^ood old saying, as ho rosi>octfully calls it, that wha% is one man's msaty 
t$ another man's poison, if any body attempts being smas’t^ as he calls 
It, upon him, ho gives tbeni tit for tat^ a^o, that he does. lie has 
always some favourite word for tho tiino being; which, tor the sake of 
using often, lie commonly nbiisos. Such as vastly angry, vastly kind, 
oas^ handsome, and vastly ugly. Even his pronunciation of proper 
words carries tho mark of the beast along with it. lie calls the earth 
yearth; he is ohleiged^ not obliged to you. Ho goes to wardsy and not 
towardSy such a place. lie souietimos affects Imrd words, by way of 
ornament, which he olwaj's mangles like a learned woman. A man of 
fashion never has recourse to iiroverbs, and vulgar nphoi'isins; uses 
neither favourite words nor hard words; but takes great care to speak 
very corrqctly and graiiiruatically, and to prunoaneo*proi>6rly; that is, 
according to the usage of the best companies. 

An awkward Address, ungraceful attitudes and actions, and a certain 
loft-handediiess, (if! may use tliut word,) loudly proclaim low education 
and low company ; for it is impossible to suppose that a man can have 
frequented good company, without having catched something, at least, 
of their air and motions. A now raised man is distinguished in a regi¬ 
ment by his awkwardness; but he must be impenetrably dull, if, in a 
month or two's time, he cannot pertbna at least the coniiuou niannar 
exorcise, and look like a soldier. Tho very accoutrements c»t a man of 
fashion are grievous encuinbranoes to a vulgar uiaii. He is at a loss 
what to do with his liat, when it is n({t upon his Lead; his cane (if un¬ 
fortunately he wears one) is at por]>etual war with every cup of tea or 
coffee he drinks; destro^’s thorn flr.st, and thei accompanies them in 
their fulL His sword is formidable only to his own legs, which would 
possibly carry him fast enough out of the way of any sword but his own. 
Ilia clothes fit him so ill, and constrain him so miicli, that he seems 
rather their prisoner than tlieir proprietor. He presents himself in 
company like a criminal in a court of lustice; his very air condemns 
him; and people of fashion will no more connect themselves witli the 
one, than people of character will with the other. This repulse drives 
and sinks him into low company: a gnlf from wheuee no men, after a 
certain age, ever emerged. 

ZtSS manibres nobles et ais&eSy I toumure <Vun kemme de conditiony U 
ton de la bonne compagnUy lee gr-^eSy le j^tne saie quoiy qui plaity are as 
necessary to adorn and iiitniduco your intrinsic merit and knowledge, as 
the polish is to the diamond; which, without that polish, would never 
be worn, whatever it might weigh. Do not iniagliie that these accom¬ 
plishments are only useful with women; they are much more so with 
In a public assembly, what on advantage has a grocethl speaker, 
with genteel motions, a handsome figure, and a libera) air, over one who 
shaU speak full as much good sense, but destitute of these ornaments f 
in business, how prevalent oi-e the graces, how detrimental is the want of 
them f By tho help of these 1 have known some men refiise favours less 
offnnaively than others granted them. The utility of them in courts and 
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negotiations is inconceivable. Ton gain the hearts, and oonseqnontiy 
the seCretd, of nine in ten, that you have to do with, in spite eren of 
their prudence; which will, nine times in ten, bo the dupe of their 
hearts and of their senses. Consider the itnportar. ;e of tliese things as 
they deserve, anil you will not lose one luinnt*- in the pursuit of them. 1 
Yon are travelling now in a country once so famous both f(»r arte and 
arms, that (however degenerate at present) it still deserves your atten¬ 
tion and reflection. View it tlierefore with care, compare its former 
with its present state, and examine into the causes of its rise and its 
decay. Consider it classically and politica^'y, and do not run through 
it, as too many of your young countrymen do, musically, and (to use a 
ridiculous word) hnick-kiuutkically. No piping nor fnhlling, 1 beseech 
you; no days lost in poring upon almost imperceptible and 

Cameos: and do not becoine a Virtuoso of small wares. Form a taste of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, if you please, by a careful exami¬ 
nation of the works of the t> 0 'tt ancient and modern aHists;. those are 
liberal arts, and A real taste and knowledge of them become a man of 
fashion ver}' well. But, beyop I certain bounds, the man of taste ends, 
and the frivolous Virtuoso begins. 

Kctir mend Mendes, the good Samaritan, dined with me yesterday, 
lie has more good-nature and generosity than parts. However, I will 
show him all the civilities that his kindness to you so jnstly deserves. 
ITo tells mo that yon are taller than 1 am, w'hioh I am very glad of: I 
desire that yon may ex(*el me in every thing else too; and. far from re- 

K iiiing, I shall rejoice at your superiority. He commends your friend 
Cr. Stevens extremely; of whom too I have heard so good a character 
from other people, fluit 1 am very glad of j’our connection with him. 
It may prove of use to you hereafter. When you meet with sucli sort 
3f En^iahmen abroa<l, who, eitlier from tlieir parts or their rank, are 
likely to make a figure at home, 1 would advi.>,o you to cultivate tliem, 
and get their favourable testimony of yon liere, espeoi:Uly those who 
are to return to England before yon. Sir Cljarles Williams has puffed 
you (as the mob call it) here extremely. If three or four more j>eop]e 
of parts do the same, t>ei!i)ro you come back, your firat appearance in 
London will lie to great advantage Many pco^de do, and indeed ought, 
U.I take things upon trust; many more do*, w!io need not; and few 
dissent from an ^'■tAblished opinion. Adieu* 


LETTER OXOVI 


Lmoaa, Oatober S, O. A ITIS. 

Dear Bot : I received by the iast post your letter of the 22d Septem¬ 
ber, N. B., but I have not received that from Mr. Uarte, to which yon 
refer, and which you say contained your reasons for leaving Verona 
and returning to Yenioe; so that I am entirely ignorant of them. In¬ 
deed the irregnlarity and negligence of the post provoke me, as they 
break the tiiread of we accounts 1 want to receive l^m yon, and of the 
instructions and orders which I send yon, almost every post. Of these 
leet twentv posts I am sure that I have wrote eighteen, either to you or 
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to Mr. Harto, and it does not appear, by yonr letter, tliat all or even 
any of my lettcira have been received. 1 desire fin* tl«e future, tliat'both 
you and Mr. TIarte will constantly, in your letters, ineution the elates of 
mine. Had it not been tor their uiiscai'ringo, yon would not have been 
in the uncertainty you seem to .be in at present, with regard to your 
future motions. Had you i*eceiv'ed iny letters, you would have been by 
this time at Naples: but wo must now take things wliero they are. 

Upon Uie receipt, then, of this letter, you will, a.s soon as conveniently 
you can, set out for Koine; where yon will not arrive too long before 
the Jubilee, considering the didicnlties of getting lodgings, and o^er 
aocominodations there ut this time. 1 leave the eiioice of the route to 
you; but I do by no means intend that yon .sliotild leave Home after 
the Jubilee, as you eoern to hint in your letter: on the contrary, I will 
have Homo yonr headquarters for six months at least; till you shall have, 
in a manner, acquired tlie Jm Cimtatu th^re. More things are to be 
seen and learned there, than in any other town nf Europe; tboi'o are 
the best masters to instruct, and the best companies to polish you. In 
the spring you may make (if you ]>lease) frequent escursious to Naples; 
but Rome must still be your hotuhiiiarters, till tlio heats of June drive 
you from timnoe to sume other ]>luoe in Italy, which we sliail think of 
by tiiat time. As to the expense which j ou mention, I do not regard 
it in the Icvst; from your infancy to this day, I never grudged any 
expense in v\>ur education, and still less do it now, that it is become 
more important and decisive. I attend to the objects of your ox{>ense8, 
but not to the smns. 1 will certainly ui>t jiay one shilling tor your los¬ 
ing your nose, yonr nmney, or your reason; tliat is, 1 will not contri¬ 
bute to women, gaming, and drinking. Hut 1 will most cheerfully 
supply, not only every necessary, but every <Iecent expense you can 
make. 1 do not care what the best masters cost. 1 would Iiave you as 
well drest, lodged, and attended, as any reasonable nmn of funhion is in 
his travels. 1 would have yon have tliat pocket-money that should 
enable you to make the proper expen.se d’aa lionn&te hotnme. In short, 
I bar no expense, that has neither v'ice nor fully for its object; and 
under those two reasonable restrictions, <]raw and w'olcome. 

As for Turin, you may go there hereaHer, ns a traveller, for a month 
or two; but you cannot conveniently re-ide there as an academician, for 
reasons wliich I have tbrmerly communicated to Mr. llurte, and which 
Mr. Villettos, since his return here, has shown rnc in a still stronger 
light tlian he had done by his letters froTu Turin, of which 1 sent copies 
to Mr. llarte, tliongh probably ho never received tliem. 

iVfter you have left Rome, Florence is one of the places with which 
you should bo thoroughly acquainted. 1 know tliat tliere is a great deal 
of gaming there; but, at the same time, there are, in every.place, some 
people whose fortunes are either too small, or whoso understandiq]^ are 
too good to allow them to play tor any thing above trifles; and with 
those people yo'i will asst>c!ate yourself, if you have not (as I am assnred 
you liave not. in the least) the spirit id' gaming in jon. Moreover, at 
suspected places, such as Florence, Turin, and Paris, I shall be more 
attentive to yonr draughts and such as exceed a preper and handsome 
exiiense will not be aiiKwcred * for I can easily know whether you gome 
or not \Vithout being told. 
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Mr. Karto will detcruiinc yonr route to Borne, as lie shall think best; 
whether alun^ the coast of the Adriatic, or that of the Mediterranean, 
it is etjiial to me; but you will observe to come back a diiTerent way 
from that yon went. 

Since your henltii is so well restored, 1 am not sorry that you have 
returned to Venice, tor I lovo capitals. Every thing is best at capitals; 
the iiest masters, the best eoriipanions, and the best manners. Many 
other idaces are worth seeing, but capitals only are worth residing at. 
I am very glad that M.adaiue Capello received you so well: Monsieur I 
was sure would: pray assure them both of my respects, and of my sen¬ 
sibility of their kindness to you. Their house will be a very good one 
for you at Jionie; and 1 w'ould advise yon to be doinestio in it if you 
oaii. But Madame, 1 can tell you, requires great attentions. Madame 
Miclieli lias written a very thvourable account of you to my friend tbe 
Abb6 Grossa Testa, in a letter Avliicli he showed me, and in which there 
are so many civil (liiiigs to injseltj that 1 would wish to tell her Iiomt 
much I think myself obliged to iier. 1 approve very much of the allot? 
ment of your time at Venice; pray go on so for a twelve month at 
least, wherever you are. You will find your own account in it. 

1 like your last letter, which {pves me an account of yourself, and your 
own traiisactious; for though 1 do not recommend tlic egotUm to yon, 
with regard to any body else, 1 desire that you w ill use it with me, and 
with me only. I interest myself in all that you do; and as yet (except¬ 
ing Mr. ITarte) nobody else does, lie must of course know all, aud I 
desire to know a great deal. 

1 am glad you have received, and that you like the diamond buckles. 
I am very willing Hint you should make, but very uiivvilling that yon 
should cut^ & figure with tlieiii at the Jubilee; tbe eutlirig a figure 
being the very lowest vulgarisui in the English language; and equal in 
elegancy to Vos, my L.ady, and E'o, my Lady. The word and 
vastly^ you will have fouiul by iny former letter that I had proscribed 
out of the diction of a gentleman ; unloas in their proper signification 
of tize and hulk. Not only in language, but in every thing else, take 
great c.are that the first iin))ressioiis you give of yourself may be not 
only favourable, but pleasing, engaging, nay, seducing. They are often 
decisive; 1 confess they are a good deal so wit It me: and F cannot wish 
for farther acquaintance with a man whose firs t ahor^ aud address dis¬ 
please me. « 

So many of my letters have miscarried, and I know so littlg which, 
that I am forced to repeat the same thing over and over again eventually. 
Thi.s is one. 1 have wrote twice to Mr. Ilarte, to have your picture 
drawn in miniature, while you were pt Venice); and send it me in a let¬ 
ter : it is all one to me whether in enamel or in water-colonrs, provided 
it is but very like you. I would have you drawn exactly as you are, 
and in no wliimsic^ dress: and I lay more stress opon the likeness of 
the picture, than upon the taste and skill of the p.ainter. If this be Di>t 
already done, I desire that you will have it done forthwith before you 
leave Venice; and inclose it in a letter to me, which letter, for greater 
eeourity, T would have yoi' desire »Sir James Gray to inclose in his packet 
to the ofiico; as I, for the same reason, send this under his cover. If 
the picture be done upon vellum, it will be the most portable. Send 
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mo, at the same time, a thread of silk of .your own lengtih exactly. 1 
am u)lioitoas about your fifj^ure; convinced, by a tboiLsond instances, 
that a good one is a real advantage. Mens mna in corytare sanoy is the 
first and greatest blessing; 1 would add eCyiulchro^ to complete ik Hay 
yon have that and every otlier 1 Adieu. 

Have received iny letters of reeuinincndutiun to Cardinal Albaiii 
and the Duke de Hiveruois, at liuiueS 


LE'fTER OXCVII. 


Lojiook, Odtoher 9, 0, 8 . 1749. 

Dear Boy If this letter finds yon at all, of which I am very doubtfhl, 
it will find you at Venice, i^repariiig for } our journey to Rome; which, 
by lay last letter to Mr. llai'te, 1 udvided you to make along the coast of 
the Adriatic, through Rimini, Loretto, Ancona, Ac., ^daces tliat are all 
worth seeing, but not worth staying at. And sucli I reckrm all places 
where the eyes only are employed. Remains of uiitiqnit}', public build¬ 
ings, paintings, sculptures, Ac., oiigiit U) be seen, and that with a proi>er 
degree of attention; but tins is soon done, for they are only outsides. 
It is not so with more important objects; tlio insides of which must be 
seen; and they require mid de.ierve much more atteiition. The oliarac- 
ters, the heads, and the hearts of men, are the useful hcionce of which I 
would have yon perfect master. That science is best taught and best 
learnt iu oapiiula, where every liuman passion has it^ object, and exerts 
all its force or all its art in the ])arsuir. 1 believe there is no place in 
th* world, where every p:ission is busier, appears in more sliapes, and is 
conducted with more art, tliun at Rome. Therefore, when yon are there, 
do nut imagine tlmt the Capitol, the Vatican, and the Pantltooii, are the 
piinoipal objects of your curiosity. But for one minute that you bestow 
upon those, employ ten days in informing yourself of the nature c>f that 
government, tlio rise and decay' of the papal power, tlie politics of that 
court, the Jjfriffues of the Cardinals, the tricks of the Conclaves; and, in 
general, every thing that relates to the interior of that extraordinary 
goveniment, founded originally upon tlie ignorance and supei-slition 
mankind, extended by the weakness of some ]>rinccs, and the arnhitioi. 
of others; declining of late in proportion as knowledge has increiisod; 
and owing its present precarious security, not to the religion, the ailec- 
tioil, or the fear of the temporal powers, but to thu jou1ui]<!>y of each 
other. The Pope's cxcomnmmcations are no longer dreaded; his indul¬ 
gences little solicited, and sell very choH)i; and liis Wrritories formidable 
to 110 power, are coveted by many, and will, inost undoubtedly, within 
a century, be scautled out among tlie great powers, who have now a 
footing in Italy, whenever they can agree upon the division of the bear's 
skin. Pray inform your.-.elf thoroughly of the history of tlio Popes and 
the Popedom; which, fur many centuries, is iiiU'rwovcn with the history 
of all £urop& Bead the best autliors vvho treat of these matters, and 
ospsvially JVa PaoUty de Bene^iUy a short, but very material book. You 
will find at Romo •»umo of all the rfligious orders in the Ohristiaa world. 
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Inform yoorself carefally of their origin, thoir founders, their rules, thei* 
reforms, and even their dresses: get acquainted with some of all or 
them, hut paiticnlarly with the Jesuits; whose society] look upon to be 
the most able and best governed society in the world. Get acquainted, 
if you can, with their Genera], who always resides at Bone; and who, 
though he lias no seeming power out of his own society, has (it may bej 
more real induonco over the whole world, than any toinporal prince in 
it. They have almost engrossed the education of youth; they are, in 
general, confessors to must of tliu princes of Europe; and they are the 
principal missionaries out of it; which three articles give them a most 
extensive induence, and solid advantages; witness their settlement in 
Paraguay. The Catholics in general declaim against that society; qnd 
yet are all governed by individuals of it. They have, by turns, been 
banished, and with infamy, almost every country in Europe; and have 
always found means to bo restored, even with triumph. In short, I 
know no government in the world that is carried on upon such deep 
principles of ]>olicy, 1 will not add morality. Converse with tliem, fre> 
quent them, court them; but kr>ow them. 

Inform yoursolf too of that infernal court, the Inquisition; which, 
though not so considerable at Koine as in Spain and Portugal, will, how¬ 
ever, be a good baniple to yon of wliat tlio villany of some men can con¬ 
trive, the folly of others receive, and both together ebiablish; in spite 
of the first natural principles of reason, justice and equity. 

These are the proper and nsoful objects of tlio attention of a man of 
sense, when ho travels; and tlichc are the objects for which I have sent 
you abroad; and 1 hope you will return thoroughly informed of them. 

I receive this very moment Mr. Ilarh^’s letter of the Ibt October, N. S., 
blit 1 never reoeiv’ed his former, to wliich he refers in tliis, and you refer 
in your last; in which he gave ino the reasons for your leaving Verona 
so soon ; nor have I ever received that letter in which your case was 
stated by your physicians. Letters to and from me have worse luck 
Than other people’s; for you have written to me, and I to you, fiir tliese 
last three months, by way of Germany, with as little succoss as before. 

i am edified with your morning application.^, and your evening gal¬ 
lantries at Venic>e, of which Mr. Ilarte gives me an account. Pray go 
on with both there,and afterwards utKoine; where,provided you arrive 
in the beginning of December, you may stay at Venice as much longer 
us YOU please. 

ilake my compliments to Sir Jamc^ Gray and Mr. Smith, with my ac¬ 
knowledgments for the great civilities tliey show you. 

1 wrote to Mr. Ilarte by the last post, October the 0th, O. S., and will 
write to him in a laist or two upon the contonts of his last. Adieu 1 
Point de dutraeiiom; and remember the Graces. 


LETTER CXOVlir. 

Lonoa, tvlubtt IT, O, B. 1749. 

DsanBoT: I have, at last, received Mr. Harte’s letter of the Sep 
tember, N. S., from Verona. Your reasons for leaving that place were 
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wy good ones; and as you staid there long enough to see what was to 
be seen, Venice (as a capital) is, in luy opinion, a much better place for 
your residence. OapitaiB are always the seats of arts and sciences, and 
the best companies. I liave stuck to them all my lifetime, and I advise 
you to do so too. 

You will have received, in my three or four lost letters, my directions 
for yonr farther motions to another capital; wliere I propose that your 
stay shall be pretty considerable. I'lic expense, I am well aware, will 
be so too; but that, os I told you before, Avill have no weight, when your 
improyemeut and advantage are in the other scale. I do not care a groat 
what it is, if neither vice nor folly are the objects of it, and if Mr. Ilarte 
gives his sanction. 

I am very well pleased with your account of Oamiola; those are the 
kind of (>bjucts worth}’’ of your inquiries and knowledge. The produce, 
t]:C taxes, the trade, the manufactures, the strength, tlie weakness, the 
gi 'Vernment of the several countries which a man of sense travels through, 
aro the material points to which he attends; utul Iciivcs the steeples, die 
market-places, and the signs, to the laborious and curious researclios of 
Dutch and German travellers. 

Mr. Harte tells niu, that ho intends to give y^ou, by means of Signor 
Vicentini, a general notion of civil and military architecture; with which 
I am very well ]>]eascd‘. They are frequent snbjectd of conversation; 
and it is very right tliat you should have some idea of the latter; and a 
good taste of the former; and you may very soon learn as much os yon 
need know of cither. If yon read about onc-tliird of Palladio’s Book of 
Architecture, with some skilful person, and tlien, with tlnit person, ex¬ 
amine the best buildings by those rules, ytm will kuow tJio diderent pro¬ 
portions of the dili'orent orders; the several diameters of their coluTiins; 
their iiitercoluinniations, their several uses, &c. The Corinthiau Order 
is chieily used in magnificent buildings, wliere ornament and decoratlou 
are tlie principal objects; f^he Doric is calculated for strengtli, and the 
Ionic partakes of the Doric strength, aud of the Corinthian ornaments. 
The Composite and the Tuscan orders are more modern, and were un¬ 
known to the Greeks; the one is too light, the other too clumsy. You 
may soon bo acquainted witli tlie oonsiderable parts of Civil Architec¬ 
ture; aud for the minute and mochanioal parts of it, leave them to 
masons, bricklayers, and Ixird Burlington, who has, to a certain extent, 
lessened himself by knowing them too well. Observe the same method 
as to military architecture; iinderstaud the terms, know tiie general 
rules, and then see them in execution with some skilful person. €ro 
with some engineer or old otHcer, and view, with care, the real tbrtificar 
tioDS of some strong place; and you will got a clearer idea of basdons, 
half-iiioons, liorn-works, ravelins, glacis, Ac., than all the masters in the 
world could give you upon paper. And thus much 1 would, by all means, 
have you know of both civil and military architoctnro. 

I would also have you acquire a liberol taste of the two liberal arts of 
Paiutinp’ and Sculpture; but without deMVoding into those minutiOf 
which .our modern Virtuosi ino^t atlVctedly dAvell upon. Observe the 
great parts attentively; see if nutui*e be truly represented; if the passions 
are strongly expressed; if the characters are preserved; and leave the 
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trifling parte, with thoir little jargon, to affected puppies. I would 8d« 
rise yon also, to read the history of the painters and sculptors, and 1 
know none better than Felibien's. There are many in Italian: you will 
inform yourself which are the best. It is a part of history very enters 
taining, carious enougli, and not quite useless. All these sort of things 
I would have you know, to a certain degree; but remember, that they 
must only be the aiiiusemente, and not the business of a man of pa'^o. 

Since writing to me in German would take np so much of your time, 
of whioh 1 would not now have one moment wasted, 1 will accept of youi 
oomposition, and content myself with a moderate German letter once a 
fortnight, to Lady Chesterfield, or Mr. Gravenkop. My meaning was, 
only uiat you should not forget wliat you had already learned of the 
German language and character; but, on the contrary, that, by fre.pient 
use, it should grow more eSby and familiar. Provided you take care of 
that, I do not care by what means: but 1 do desire, that you will, every 
day of your life, speak Oenuan to some body or other, (for you will meet 
with Gerinaus ciuiugh,) and w'lite a line or two of it every day to keep 
your hand in. Why should you not (for instance) write your little memo* 
raudums and acuoimts in that language and cliuructer ? by which too you 
would have this ad v^antago into the bargain, that, if mislaid, few but your¬ 
self oould read them. 

I am extremely glad to hear that you like the assemblies utVeuioe w'U 
enough to sacrifice some suppei’s to them; for 1 hear that yon do not 
dislike your suppers neither. It is tliereture plain, tliat there is coii'e* 
body or something*at those assemblies, which you like better than your 
meat. And as I know tJiat there is none but good company at th> as¬ 
semblies, 1 am very glad tt> find that you like good company so well. I 
already imagine that you are a little smoothed by it; and tliat you hrvo 
either reasoned yourself^ or that they Jiavo laughed you out of your ab¬ 
sences and diitraotiona; for 1 cannot suppose that you go there to irpult 
them. 1 likewise imagine, that you wish to ho welcome wiiero you wj«h 
to go; aud consequently, that you both present and behave yourjelf 
there m galant /lamme^ et pas en hourgeoU. 

If yon have vowed to any body there, one of those eternal passion^ 
which I have sometimes known, by great accident, Inst three montlis, 1 
can fell you, that without groat attention, inflnite politeness, and er.j^ 
ging air and manners, the ouieiis will be sinister, aud the god unpr> 
pitioiis. Pray tell me what are tlie ainusemei ts of those assemblies ff 
Are they little commercral play, are they music, are they la belle canser^ 
nation^ or are they all tliree ? YJile-t-on le par/ait amour f Y 
les beaitx serUirnens f Ou est-ce qu'on y parle Epigram me f And pray 
which is your department 9 Tutis depone in aurUrus. Whichever it is, 
mdeavour to shine, and excel in it. Aim, at least, at the perfection of 
weiy thing that is worth doing at all; and you will come neurer it ihan 
fou would imagine; but tliose always crawl infinitely short or it,whose 
■Im is only mediocrity. Adieu. 

P. S. By au uncommon diligence of the post, I have this aoiviv t 
oeived yours of the 9th, N. S. 
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LoKOoar, Ool0&«rS4, 0, S, ITtf. 

Dba.b Bot ’ By my lost I only acknowledged, by this I answer, your 
letter of the 9 ii October, N. S. 

I am very glad that you approved of ray letter of September the 12th, 
O. beoanse it is upon that footing that 1 always propose living wi^ 
you. I will advise yon seriously, an a friend of some experience, and I 
will converse with you cheerfully os a companion; the authority of a 

E arent shall for ever bo laid aside; for, wherever it is exerted, it is use- 
ss; since, if you have neither sense nor sentiments enough to ibllow 
my advice as a friend, your unwilling obedience to iny orders as a father, 
will be a very awkward and unavailing one botli to yourself and me. 
Tacitus, speaking of an army that awkwardly and unwillingly obeyed its 
general^ only from the fear of piinishineiit, says, Ihoy obeyed indeed. 
Bed qtti mallmt jtma Imperatorum inter^etarlf quam exequi. For 
my own part, I disclaim such obedience. 

You tliink, I find, that yon do not understand Italian; but I can tell 
yon, that, like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who spoke prose without 
Knowing it, you understand a great deal, though yon do not know that 
yon do; for whoever understands French and Latin so well as you do, 
understands at least half the Italian language, aud has very little ocoar 
sion for a dictionary. And for the idioms, the phrases, and the deliear 
oies of it, conversation and a little attention will teach them you, aud 
that soon; therefore, pray speak it in company, right or wrong, d tort 
oud tnrmers^ as soon as ever you have got words enoiigh to ask a com¬ 
mon question, or give a common answer. If j'oii can only say bxion 
giomo^ say it, instead of saying hon, jour^ I mean .to every Italian; the 
answer to it will teach you more words, aud insensibly you will be very 
soon master of that ea!<y language. You are quite right in not ncglect- 
ing your Gerinau for it, and in thinking that it will be of more use to you; 
it certainly will, in the course of your business; but Ihilion has its use 
too, and is an ornament into the bargain; there being many very polite 
and good autliors in that langii;tge. Tlie reason you assign for having 
hillierto met with none of my swarnis of Germans iii Italy, is a very solid 
one; and I can easily conceive, that the expense necessary tor a traveller 
must amount to a number of Thalers^ Oroseheii^ and Kreutzers^ tremen¬ 
dous to a Oennan fortune. However, you will find several at Rome, 
either ecclesiastics, or in the suits of tho Imperial Minister; and more, 
when you come into tho Milanese, among the Queen of Hungary's Offl- 
oers. Besides, yon have a Suxon servant, to wliom I hope you speak 
Aothing bnt German. 

1 have had the most obliging letter in tho world from Monsieur OapeUo, 
lo which he speaks very advantageously of you, and promises you his 
preelection at Rome. 11 ave wrote him an answer by which 1 hope I 
nave domestioated you at his lu>tel tliei*e; which I advise you to frequent 
as much as yqp can. JR est vrai quHl ne pais pas Itsaucoup ds saftgwro; 
bat he has sense aud knowledge at bottom, with a great experience id 
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busineas, having been already Aiiibns.sadur at Mndi-id, VlcnnO) and Lon* 
den. And 1 am very snro tliat he vill be willing tu give you any inform* 
atlona, in that way, that he can. 

Madame was a capricious, whimsical, fine lady, till the small-pox, 
which she got here, by lessening lier beauty, lessened her humours too; 
but, us 1 presume it did not cluingo her sex, 1 trust to that for her having 
. "ch a siiare of tliciu left, as may contribute to smooth oud polish you. 
She, doubtless, still thinks, that she has beauty enough remaining, to 
entitle her to the attentions always paid to beauty; and she has certoiiilv 
rank enough to require respect. Those are the sort of women who polish 
a young man tlie most, and who give him that habit of comidaisanco, 
and tliat flctibility and versatility of manners, which prove of groat use 
to him with men, and in tlie course of business. 

Tou must always expect to hear, more or less, from me, npon that 
important subject of unvuiiers, graces, address, and that undelinable je 
ne aaii quoi that ever plefises. 1 have reason to believe that j'ou want 
nothing else; but 1 have reaso'i to fear too, that you want those: and 
that want will keep you poor in i he midst of all the plenty of knowledge 
which you may have treasured iip. Adieu. 


LETTER CO. 

LoxDOir, iPovsmfiar 8i A 1748, 

Drab Box : From the time that you have htul life, it has been the 
principal and favourite object of mine, to make you as perfect as the im* 
perfections of hniriaa nature will allow; in this view, 1 Jinve'grudged no 
pains nor expense in your education; convinced that education, more 
than nature, is the cause of tliat great difference wliich yon see in the 
characters of men. Wliile you were a child, 1 endeavoured to form your 
lieart habitually to virtue and honour, before your understanding was 
capable of showing you tlieir beauty and utility. Those principles, which 
you then got, like your grammar rules, only bv rote, are now, 1 am per* 
snaded, fixed and confirmed by reason. And indeed they are so plaiD 
and clear, that tliey require but a very moderate degree of uiiderstauding, 
either to comprehend or practise Uiem. Li>rd Sliaftesbn>’y says, very 
prettily, that he would be virtuous for his own r-ake, thungh uobday were 
to know it; as he would bo clean for his own sake, though nobody were 
to see lliin. 1 have therefore, since you have hod the use of your reason, 
never written to you upon those subjects: they speak best fur thom- 
selves; and I should now Just as soon think of warning you gravely not 
to fis^ into the dirt or the fire, os into disiiononr’or vice. This view of 
mine, I consider as fully attained. My next object was sound and usefU 
learning. My own care firsts Mr. llarte’s afterwards, and qf laU (1 wiU 
own it to your praise) your own application, have more than answered 
my expectations in that particular; and, I have raaaon to believe, will 
answer oven my wishes. All that remains f<^r mo then to wish, to "re* 
eommend, to inculcate, to order, and to insist upon, is good-breeding* 
withoot which, all your other qualifications will be lame, unadom^ 
and to a certain degree unavailing. And here 1 fear, and have tco niucl* 
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reason to belie re, that' you are greatly d&ficient. The romoiader of this 
letter, therefore, shall be (aud it will nut be tlie hut by a groat many) 
upon th«t subject. 

A triend of yours and mine has very justly defined good-breeding to 
bo, tAe remit ttmeh good sense, some good nature^ and a little self-denial 
for the sake of others, and with a view to obtain the same indulgence from 
them. Taking this tor granted, (as I think it cannot bo disputed,) it is 
astonishing b* ire, tliat any body who has good-sense and good-nature, 
(aud I believe you have both,) can essentially fail in good-breeding. As 
to the modes of it, indeed, they vary according to persons, and places, 
and circumstances; aud are only to be atxpiired by observation and ex* 
p^rieiice; but the substance of it is every where and eternally the same. 
Cikiod luuuners ore, to particular societies, what good morals are to society 
ill general; their ciiuent and tlieir security. Ami, as laws are enacted 
to enforce good mora s, or at Icaat to prevent tlio ill effects of bod ones; 
so there are certain lulos of civility, universally iiuulied and received, to 
eiiforou good manners, and punish bail ones. And indeed there seems 
to mo to be less diU'erence, both between the crimes and between the 
punishment'*, than at first one would imagine. The immoral man, who 
invades another man’s properly, is justly hanged for it; and the ill-bred 
man, who, by Ids ill maimers, invades and disturbs the quiet aud com¬ 
forts of private life, is by common consent as justly bauishod society. 
Mutual coinplaisauces, attentions, and saerifices of little convenienoes, 
are os natural an implied compact between civilised people, as protection 
and obedience are butwecu kings and subjects: wlioovcr, in either cose, 
violates tliut compact, ju^tly forfeits all advantageous arising from it. For 
my own part, 1 really think, tliat, next ti> the coiisciousn&ss of doing a 
good action, that uf doing a civil one is the must pleasing; and tlie opi- 
tiiet which I should covet tlie most, next to that of Aristides, would be 
tliat of well-bred. Thus rnucii t(>r good-breeding in general: 1 will now 
consider some of tlie various modes and degrees uf it. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in the respect whicli they should 
shew to those whom they acknowledge to be infinitely their supe¬ 
riors ; suuli as crowned heads, princes, and public persions of distin¬ 
guished and eminent posts, it is tlie manner of shewing that respect 
whicii is diifereut. The man of fashion, and of the world, expresses it 
in Its fullest extent; but naturally, easily, and without concern: whereas 
a man, who is not used to keep good company, expresses it awkwardly; 
one sees that he is not used it, and that it costs him a gre*at deal: but I 
never saw the worst-bred man living guilty of lolling, whistling, scratcli- 
iug his head, and such-like indecencies, in company tliat he respected. 
In^uch oompanies, therefore, the only poiut to be attended to is, to shew 
that respect, which every body means to shew, in an easy, uneinbwrassed, 
aud graceful manner. This is what observation tuid experience must 
teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted U make part of them, 
for the time at least, supposed to be upon a footing of equality with tlie 
rest: and oouseipiontly, as fliero is uo one principal object ot awe and 
respect, people are apt to take a greater latitude in their bebavioor, and 
R' 111 less upon their guard; and so they may, provided it bo with in 
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oertain bonndd, which are npoh no occasion tx> be transgressed. Bat, 
upon these occasions, though no one is entitled to distinguished marks 
of respect, every one claims, and very justly, every mark of dvihty and 
ffood'breoaing. Ease is allowed, but carelessness and negligence are strict- 
fy forbidden. If a nian accosts you, and talks to you ever sri dully or fri¬ 
volously, it is worse than rudeness, it is brutality, to shew him, by a man¬ 
ifest inattention to wJmt he says, tliat you think him a fool or a block¬ 
head, and not worth hearing. It is much more so with regard to women; 
who, of whatever rank they are, are entitled, in considvration of tlieir 
sex, not only to an attentive, but an otbuious good-breeding from men. 
Their little wants, likings, dislikes, preferences, autipatliiej, fancies, whims, 
and even iinpertinencies, must be oiiicionsly attended to, flattered, and, if 
possible, guessed at and autioix>ated by a well-bred man. You must 
never usurp to yourself those coiivenieiices and a^Hmem which are of 
common right; such as the best places, the best dislios, &c., but, on the 
contrary, always dechne them yourself^ and offer them to others; who, 
in their turns, will oiler them to you; so that, upon the whole, yon will 
In your turn eigoy your share o1 the common right. It would bo end¬ 
less for me to enuinerate all the particnlar instances in which a well-bred 
man shews his good-breeding in good company; and it would be injurious 
to you to suppose, that your own good sense will not point them out to 
you; and tlien your own good-nature will reemumend, and your self- 
interest entbreo tlie practice. > 

There is a third sort of good-breeding, in which people are the most apt 
to fail, from a very mistaken notion that they cannot fail at all. I mean 
with regard to oiiffs most familiar friends and ocquaiutancos, or tlioso 
who r^ly are onr inferiors; and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree 
^ ease is not only allowed, but proper, and contributes much to the 
oomtbrtB of a private, social life. But tfuit eo&o anti freedom have their 
bonuds too, which must by no means be violated. A eertaiu degree of 
negligence and carelessness becomes injurious and insulting, f^m the 
red or supposed inferiority of the persons: and that delightful liberty 
of conversation among a few friends is soon destroyed, os liberty often 
has been, by being carried to licentiousness. But examxile explains 
things best, and I will put a pretty strong case. 8u]q>oso you ^d me 
done together; 1 believe you will dlow that 1 have as 'good a right to 
unlimit^ freedom in your company, as either you or I can p ssibly have 
in any other; and 1 am apt to believe too, that you would indulge me in 
that freedom, as far as any body would. But, notwithstanding this, do 
you imagine that I should think there were no bounds to that Ii-eedom f 
1 assure yon, I should not think so; and 1 take myself to bo as much 
Ued down by a certdn degree of good manners to you, os by other |}e- 
greos of them to other people. Were I to shew von, by a manifest inat¬ 
tention to what you said to me, that 1 was thinking of something dse 
the whole time; were 1 to yawn extremely, snore, or break wind in your 
company, 1 should think that 1 beliaved myself to you like a beast, and 
ahodd not exfiect that you would care to frequent me. No, The most 
familiar and intimate habitudes, connections, and friendships, require a 
degree of good-breeding, both to preserve and oeinent them. If ever a 
mau and Ids wife, or a man and Lis mistn ss, who pass nights as well ea 
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•Inj'i together, absolutely lay aside all good-breeding, their intimacy will 
soon degonei'ate into a coarae fanniiarity, infallibly productive of con¬ 
tempt or dis(^st. T'to best of us have our bad sides, and it is as impru¬ 
dent, as it is ill-brod, to ''xhibit them. I shall certainly not nee ceromony 
with yon; it would be • aisploced hetwjeou us; but 1 shall cei*tainly ob¬ 
serve that degree of goi d-breeding with you, wbicli is, in the first place, 
decent, and which, I am sure, is absolutely necessary to nijJco us like one 
r.notber’8 coniiiany long. 

1 will say no more, now. upon this important subject of good-breedings 
upon which 1 have already dwelt too long, it may bo, for one letter; aim 
upon which 1 shall fre<^uently refresh your memory hereafter; boil will 
Ci^ncludo with these axioms: 

That the deettest loarning, without good-breeding, is unwelcome and 
tiresome peilantry, and of use no where but in a man's own closet; and 
consequently of little or no use at all. 

That a man, who is not perfectly wpll-bred, is unfit for good company, 
and unwelcome in it; will consequently dislike it soon, afterwards re¬ 
nounce it; and be reduced to solitude, or, what is worse, low and bad 
company. 

-That a man, who is not well-bred, is full as unfit tor business as for 
company. 

Make then, my dear child, I coi\juro you, good-brooding the groat ob¬ 
ject of your thoughts and actions, at least half the day. Observe care¬ 
fully the bcha\ iour and maimers of those who arc di*4tinguished by tbeir 
good-breeding; imitate, nay, endeavour to excel, that you may at lea^ 
reach them; and bo convincctl that good-breeding is, to all worldly 
qualifications, what charity is to all Christian virtues. Observe how ft 
adorns merit, and liow often it covers the want of it. May you wear it 
to adorn, and not to cover you! Adieu. 


LETTER CCr. 

hnsDOH, November 14, O. 8. 1749. 

Dear I3ot : There is a natural good-breeding, which occurs to eveiy 
man of common sense, and is practised by every man of common good¬ 
nature. This good-breeding is general, independent of modes; and con¬ 
sists in endeavours to please and oblige our tellow-croatures by all good> 
ollicos, short of moral duties. This will be practised by a good-natured 
Aiuericau savage, os essentially os by tJie best bred European. But then, 
1 do not take it to extend to the sacrifice of our own conveniences, for 
the sake of other people’s. Utility introduce<l this sort of mod-breeding, 
as it introduced commerce; and established a truck of the little ctgrimmtM 
and pleasures of life. I sacrifice such a oonveniency to you, yon sacrifice 
another to me; this coinmeroe circulate^, and every individual finds his 
Ecoonnt in it upon the wliole. The third soit of good-breeding is local, 
and is variously modified, in not only ditferent countries, but in different 
towns of the same country. But it must be founded upon the two 
Cormer sorts : they ore the mat^<er: to which, in this case, tashion sad 
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OQstoin only glvo the difterent sliapcs and impressions. Whoorer has 
the two fii'st sorts will easily acquire this third sort of |^od-breeding, 
which .depends singly upon attention and observation. It is, proi>erly, 
the polish, the lustre, the lust finishing stroker' of good-breeding. It is 
to he found only in oapitals, and even there it varies: the good breeding 
of Konie differing, in some things, from that of Paris; that <»f Paris, in 
others, from that of Madrid; and that of Madrid, in many things, from 
that of Loudon. A man of sense, therefore, carefully atteitds to tlie local 
manners of the respective places w'hera ho is, and takes for his models 
tliuse persons whom he observes to be at the head of fashion and good¬ 
breeding. lie watches how they address themselves to their sujyeriors, 
how they acco.st their e<piiils, and how they treat their inferiors; and 
lets none of those little niceties escape him, which are to good-breeding 
what the last delicate and masterly touches are to a good picture; and 
of which the vulgar ha\u no notion, but by which good judges distin¬ 
guish the imistcr. He attends even to their air, dross, and motions, and 
imitates them, liberally, and not M^'vilely; he copies, but does not mimic. 
Those personal graces are of veiy great consequence. Tiicy anticipate 
the sentiments, before merit can engage the understanding; they capti¬ 
vate tlie heart, and gave rise, 1 believe, to the extravagant notions of 
charms and philters. Their effects were so surprising, that they were 
reckoned supernatural. The most graceful and best-bred men, and the 
handsomest and gentoelest women, give the most pliiltcrs; and,.as I 
verily believe, witliout the least assistance of the devil. Prav be not 
only well dressed, hut shining in your dress ; let it have du hrlllunt: I 
do not mean by a clumsy load of gold and silver, bnt by the taste and 
fashion of it. Tlie women like and require it; they think it an attention 
due to tiieni: but, on the other hand, if your motions and carijage are 
not graceful, gen^^cel, and natural, your fine clothes will only display your 
awkwardness the more. But 1 am unwilling to suppose you still awk¬ 
ward ; for surely, by this time, you must have catchod a good air in good 
company. AVhen you Vent from hence you were naturally awkward; 
but your awkwardness was adventitious and Westinonastcrial. Lcipsig, 

I apprehend, is not tlie seat of the graces; and I presume you acfpiireu 
none there. But now, if you will bo pleased to observe whut people of 
the first fashion do witlj their Jogs and anus, heads and bo(ii«'s, you will 
reduce yours to certain decent laws of motion. Yon danced pretty well 
here, and ought to dance'very well before you come home; for what one 
is obliged to do sometimes, one ought to bo able to do well. Besidea 
la htlle davM donne du It^llant d un jeune homiM. And you should 
endeavour to shine. A calm serenity, negative merit and graces, do not 
become your age. You should be alerts^ adroit^ vif; bo wanted, talked 
of^ impatiently expected, and unwillingly parted with in company. I 
should be glad to hear half a dozen women of fashion say, Od est dam U 
petit Stmikope f Que ne vienUil t Ufaut atouer qu'il eet aimable. All 
this r do not mean singly with regard to women os tlie principal object; 
but with regard to men, and with a view of your making yourself ctmsi- 
derable. For, with very small variations, the same tbiiigs that please wo¬ 
men please ineii: and a man, wlio^^e manners are sotteneil and polished by 
women of fashion, and who is formed by them to an babitti^ atteutiop 
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and oomplaiaance, will pleoso, engage, and connect men, much eaaiar and 
> more than he wotdd otborwise. Yon must be sensible that yon cannot 
rise in the world, without forming connections, and engaging different 
Varactors to conspire in your point. You must make them your de¬ 
pendents, withnnt tlicir knowing it, and dictate to them while yon seem 
to be directed by them. Those necessary connections can never be 
formed, or preserved, but by an uninterrupted scries of complaisanfo, at¬ 
tentions, pmitencss, and some constraint. You must engage their hearts, 
if you would have their support; yon innst watch the mollia tempora^ 
and captivate them by the agremem^ and channs of conversation. Peo¬ 
ple will not bo oalleu out to 3 'onr service, oul^' when you want them; 
and, if you expect to, receive strength from them, they must receive either 
pleasure or advantage from you. 

I received in this instant a letter from Mr. Harte, of the 2d,N. S., which 
I will ansAver soon; in the mean time, 1 return him my thanks for it, 
tlirough 3 'on. The constant good accounts which he gives me of yon, 
will make me suxj>oct him of partialit}% and tliink him le medecin tani 
mieuae. Consider, ttierefor^ what weight any future deposition of his, 
against you, mubt necessarily have witli me. i\s, in that case, ho will 
bo a very unwilling, he must consequently be a very important witness. 
Adieu! 


LETTER CCII. 

I>SAS Bot : My last was upon the subject of good-breeding; bnt, I think, 
It rather set boforo tlie luititness and disadvantages of ill-breeding, 
.than the utility and necessity of good ; it was rather negative than posi¬ 
tive. This, therefore, sltonld go further, and explain to yon the necessity, 
which you, of all people living, lie under, not only of being positively 
and actively well-broil, bnt of shining and distinguishing yourself by 
your good-breeding. Consider your own situation in every particular, 
and judge whether it is not essentially j'our interest, by your own good- 
breeding to others, to secure theirs to yon: and tliat, let me assure yon, 
is the only way of doing it; for people will repa}*, and with interest too, 
inattention witli inattention, neglect with neglect and ill manners with 
worse; which may engage you in very disagreeable affiirs. In the next 
place, your profession requires, niore than any other, the nicest and moat 
distinguished good-breeding. Yon will negotiate with very little soo- 
oesa, if you do not previously., by your manners, conciliate and engage 
the affections of those with ‘whom you are to negotiate. Gan you ever 

E et into the confidence and the secrets of the courts where you may 
appen to reside, if you liave not those pleasing, insinuating manners, 
which alone can procure them ? Upon my word, 1 do not say too much, 
when I say, that superior good-breeding, insinuating manners, and gen¬ 
teel address, are half your business. Your knowledge will have but very 
little influenoe upon the mind, if your manners prejudice the heart agmnst 
vou; but, on the other baud, how easily will you <ft/pe the understand- 
ing, where you have first cugageil the heart ? and hearts are, by no means 
to be gained by that more common civility which every body practises 
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Bowing agrain to those who bow to yon, answering drily those whc Fptali 
to yon, and saying nothing offensive to any body, is sue}) negative good* 
breeding, tliat it is only not being a brute; as it would be bnt a ve'^ 
poor coniincndatioD of any man’s cleanliness, to say, that he did not 
stink, it IS an active, cheerful, officious, seducing, good-breeding, tliat 
must gain you the good-will and lii-st sentiments of men, and the affec¬ 
tions of the women. You must carefully watch and attend to their 
passions, their tastes, their little humours and weaknesses, and aller au 
devant. Yon must do it at the same time< with alacrity and en^ease- 
ment^ and not os if you graciously condescended to hnmonr their wedc* 
nesses. 

For instant’C, suppose you invited any body to dine or sup with you, 
you ought to recollect if you had observed that they had any favourite 
dish, and take care to provide it for them; and, when it came, yon 
ehouid say. You aeemtd io ms, atanch and aueh a place^ to gi/oe thU 
diah a preference, and ihertfitre 1 ordered it: this ia the wine that 1 
ohaerved you likcd^ and therefore T procured aome. The more trifling 
these things are, the more they j i ove your attention fortlie person, and 
are consctpicntly the more engaging. Consult your own breast, and 
recollect how these little attentions, when shown yon by othets, flatter 
that degree of self-love and vanity, from which no man living is free. 
Reflect how they incline and attract yon to that perison, and liow yon 
are propitiated afterwards to all which that person says or does. The 
same causes will have the same effects in yotir favour. Women, in a 
groat degree, establish or destroy every man's reputation of good-breed¬ 
ing; you must, therefore, in a manner, overwhelm tlicni with these 
attentions; they are used to them, tiiey expect them, and, to do tliem 
justice, they commonly requite them. You must ho sedulous, and, 
rather over officious than under, in procuring them their coaches, their 
chairs, their conveniences in public places: not see wliat you should 
not see; and rather assist, where you cannot help seeing. Opportuni¬ 
ties of showing these attentions present themselves perpetually; but if 
they do not, make them. As Ovid advises his lover, when he sits in. 
the Oircua near his mistress, to wipe the dost off her neck, even if 
thoL'C be none: Si nuttua^ taanen excute nullum. Your conversation 
with women shonld always be respectful; but, at the same time, er^oue^ 
and always addressed to their vanity. Every thing you say or do 
ehouid convince them of the regard you have (whether you have it 
or not) tor tiioir beauty, their wit, or their merit. Men have pos¬ 
sibly as much vanity as women, though of another kind; and both 
art and good-breeding require, that, instead of mortifying, yon should 
please and flatter it, by words and looks of approbation. Suppose 
(which is by no means improbable) that, at your return to England, 

1 should place you near the person of some one of the royal &mily, 
in that situation, good-breeding, engaging address, adorned with all 
the graces that dwell at courts, would very probably make you t 
favourite, and, from a favourite, a minister; but all the knowledge 
and learning in the world, without them, never would. The pene¬ 
tration of princes seldom goes deeper then the surface. It is the 
exterior that always engage their hearts; and 1 would never advi<># 
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yoa to gtve yourself luuoh trotiMo about their understanding. Prin- 
oes in ^nerm (I uiean those Porphyrogeneta who ore bum and bred 
in por^e) are about the pituh of wuiiicn; bred up like theniy and 
are to be addressed. aiul gained in ttie same manner. They alwan 
see, they seldom weigh. Your lustre, not your solidity, 'must taae 
them; your inside will atlerwards support and secure w'hat yonr^out^ 
side has acquired. With weak people (and tliey undoubtedly are 
three parts in four of mankind) good-breeding, address, and tnannera 
are every thing; they can go no deeper; but let me assure yon that 
they are a great deal even witli people of the best iinderstandingi. 
Where tiio eyes are not pleased, and the heart is nut flattered, tlie 
mind will be apt to stand out. 1^ this right or wrong, 1 confess 1 
am so made myself. Awkwardness and ill-breeding shuck me to that 
degree, that where I meet with them, I cannot find in my heart to 
inquire ir.to tlie intrinsic merit of that person; 1 hastily decide in 
myself, th.at he can have none; and am not sure, Jliat 1 should nut 
even be sorry to know that he had any. I often paint you in my 
imagination, in your prc'^cnt lontanama; and, while J view you in 
the light of ancient and modern learning, useful niul ornamental knowl¬ 
edge, I am charmed with the prospect; but wlien J view you in 
another light, and represent you awkward, uiigr.aceful, ill-bred, with 
>n]gar air and. manners, shambling towards me with inattention and 
dwVrwtiovja^ I shall not pretend to describe to you what 1 feel; but 
will do as a skilful paiuter did formerly—draw a veil before the 
countenance of the Pather. 

I daresay j'ou know already enough of Architecture, to know that 
the Tuscan is the strongest and most solid of all the orders; but, at tlie 
same time, it is the coarsest and chmibiest of them. Its solidity does 
extremely well for the foundation and base floor of a great edifice; but 
if the whole building be Tuscan, it will attract no eyes, it will stop no 
passengers, it will invito no interior examination; people will take it 
for granted that the finishing and furnishing cannot l>o worth seeing, 
where the front is so unadorned and clumsy. But if, upon the soliu 
Tuscan foundation, the J^oric, the Ionic, and tho Corinthian Orders 
rise gradnally with all their beauty, proportions, and ornaments, the 
fabric seizes the most inoiirions eye, and sto]>8 the most careless pas¬ 
senger; who solicits admission as a favour, nay, often ])urchases it. 
Just so will it fkro with your little fabric, which, at present, I fear, has 
more of the Tuscan than of the Corinthian Order. You mnst abso¬ 
lutely change the whole front, ornobody will knock at tho door. Tlie 
several ports, which must comiiose this new front, are elegant, easy, 
natural, superior, good-breeding; an engaging address; genteel mo¬ 
tions ; an iiiHinuating softness in your looks, wonis, and actions; a 
spruce, lively air, fa^ionable dress; and all the glitter that a young 
fellow should have. 

I am sure you would do a great deal for my sake; and therefore oon- 
aider, at } -lur return here, what adisapfioiotment and concern it would 
DO to me, if I could not safely depute yon to do the lionours of my 
house and table; and if I should bo ashamed to present yon to tliose 
who ftoquent both. Should you be awkward, inattentive, and dUtraitt 

12* 
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and happen to meet Mr. at my table, the conseqaenpes of that mcicfe* 
ing must be fatal; you would run your heads against each other^ cut 
each otlier*s lingers, instead of your meat, or die by tlie precipitate 
infusion of scalding soup. 

Tliis is really so copious a subject, that there is no end of being 
either serious or ludicrous upon it. It is impossible, too, to enumerate 
or state to you the various cases in good-breeding; they are infinite; 
there is no situation or relation in the world so remote or so intimate, 
that does not require a degree of it. Your own good sense must point 
it out to you; your own good nature must incline, and your interest 
prompt you to practise it; and observation and experience must give 
you the mrtiner, the air and the graces which completu tlio whole. 

This letter will hardly overtake you, till you are at or near Rome. I 
expect a great deal in every way from your six months’ stay there. Mv 
morning hopes are Jn.stly placed in Mr. Ilurte, and tiie masters he wiu 
give you; my evening ones, i<i the Komuii ladies: pray be attentive to 
both. But 1 must hint to yini, tliat the Homan ladies are not lea fern- 
toes aamntea^ et ne votia emdr<fiaeront pomt pour Vamour du QreOt 
They must have il garbato^ il Uggiadro^ it diainvolto^ il hmugMe/ro^ 
q%ud 'nan ad ehe^ ehe piace^ eke alletta^ the incanta. 

1 have often assorted, tiiat the profouiidest learning, and the politest 
manners, were by no means incompatible, tlmugh so seldom found 
united in the same person; and I have engaged myself to exhibit yon, 
as a proof of the truth of tliis assertion. Should you, instead of uiat, 
happen to disprove me, tlie concern indeed would be mine, but the loss 
will be yours. Lord Bolingbroke is a strong instance on iny side of the 
question; he joins to the deepest erudition, the most elegant politeness 
and good-breeding that over any courtier and man of Uio world was 
adorned witli. And Rope very Justly culled liim “ All-accomplished 
St. John,*’ with regard to his knowledge and his manners, lie had, it 
is true, his faults; which proceeded from unbounded ambition, and 
impetuous passions; but they have now subsided by ago and experi* 
ehce; and 1 can wish yon nothing better than to be, what he is now, 
without being what he has been formerly. His address pre-qngages, 
his elo^eiice persuades, and his knowledge informs all who approach 
him. Upon the whole, I do desire, and insist, tliat, from atler dinner, 
till yon ^ to bed, you make good-breeding, address, and n. j,unera, your 
serious object and yourconly care. Without tiiem, you will bo nobody; 
with them, you may be any thing. 

Adieu, my dear child 1 My ''.oinpliments to Mr. llarte. 


LETTER OCril. 

Lomdoh, Itottmbir S4, O. A, ITM. 

Drab Bot : Every rational being (I take it for granted) proposes to 
hhtiself some object more important than mere I'cspiration and obscure 
animal existence. He desires to distinguish liirnsclf among hi.s fellow- 
creatures ; and, ctlieui negotio intentus^ preeclaH faelnoTia^ out ariia 
ItffMi, faman quant. Cmsar, when emWkiug in a storm, said, that it 
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. vraa cot necessary be sbonld live; bnt that it was alffiolotely neoes^iary 
lie ehotild get to the place to which he was gtiing. And Pliny leaves 
manLind tms only alternative; either of doing what deserves to be 
written, or of writii g what desiervos to bo road.. As tor those who .do 
neither, eftrum titam mortctuqne jvxta astumo ; quoniam de utraqpui 
tiletv/r. You have, I am coiivineed, one or botli of these objects in 
view; but you must know and use the necessary means, or your pur¬ 
suit will be vain and frivolous. In cither case, tapere est prindpium st 
fom^; but it is by no means all. ■ That knowledge must be adorned, it 
must have lustre aa w'cll as weight, or it will bo oftener taken for lead 
than for gold. Knowledge yon liavo, and will have: 1 am cosy npon 
that article. Bnt niy business, as your friend, is not to coinplinient 
yon upon wi)nt you have, but to tell you with freedom what yon w'ant'; 
and 1 must toll you ^plainly, that J fear you want every thing but 
knowledge. 

I have written to you so often, of late, upon goocl-breeding, address, 
lies inani&rei lianfea^ the graces, &c., that 1 shall confine this letter to 
another subject, pretty near akin to them, and which, I arn sure, you 
are full as deficient in; I mean Style. 

Style is the dress of thoughts; and let them be ever so just, if yoiir 
8t\de is homely, coarse, and vulgar, they will appear to as much dis¬ 
advantage, aud be us ill received as your person, though ever so well 
uroportiouiMl, would, if dressed in rags, dirt, and tatters. It is not 
every understanding that cait judge of matter; but every ear can aud 
does judge, more or less, of style: and w'ere I either to speak or write 
to the public, I sliouhl prefer moderate matter, adorned with all the 
beauties and elegancies of style, to the strongest matter in the world, 
ill-worded and ill-dclivercd. Your business is negotiation abroad, and 
oratoiy in the House of Commons at home. What figure can you 
tnake, in either case, if your style be inelegant, I do not say bad ? Ima¬ 
gine yourself writing nil office-letter to a Secretary of State, which let¬ 
ter Is to be road by tlm wiiole Cabinet Council, and very possiblv after¬ 
wards laid before Parliament; any one barbarism, solecism, or vulgarism 
in it, would, in a very few days, circukte tlirough the whole kingdom, 
to your disgrace and ridicule. For instance, I w'ill suppose you had 
written tlie following lettei* from the Hague to the Secret^ of State 
at London; and ]eav<) you to sujipose the Consequences of it: 

Mv IjOBd : I Md, last night, the honour of your Lordship’s letter ot 
the 24th; and will set ahoiit doing the orders contained therein ; and 
if 80 he that 1 cun get that aftair done hy the next post, 1 will not fail for 
to give your Lordship an account of it, by next poet, I have told the 
French Minister, a$ how that if that, affair be nut soon concluded, yout 
Lordship would think it all long of him; and that he must Lave 
aeglected for to have wnito to his court about it. [ must beg Ica^e t” 

E ut your Jjordship in mind, as hoto^ that 1 am now' full three quarton 
1 orrear; and if eo he that 1 do not very soon receive at least one tali 
year, I shall mt a eery had figure ; for this hare place is veiy d*ar, I 
shall be easily hckolden to your Lordship for that there mark of yon 
■ (^Your; and so I rest or remain^ Tour, &c. 
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Yon will tell me, possibly, that this is a ecMricatura of an illiberal 
and inelegant style: I will admit it; but assure you, at ttio sanie tameii 
that a dispatch with less than half these faults would blow you up for 
ever. It is by no means suiticient to be Aree fro.n faults, In spewing 
and writing; but you Ain&t do both correctly and elegantly. In funlte 
of this kind, it is not tile optimve gui minimis argueinr; but he is 
unpardonable who has any at all, because it is his own fault: he 
need only attend to, observe, and imitate the best authors. 

It is a very true saying, that a raw must be born a poet, but 
that he may make himself an orator; and the very fimt principle 
of an orator is, to sneak, his own language particularly, with the 
utmost pur'ty and elegance. A man will be forgiven even great 
errors in a foreign language; but in his own, even the least slips 
are justly laid hold of and ridiculed. 

A person of the of Commons, speaking two j-ears ago upon 

naval affairs, asserted, that wo .had then the finest navy t^pon the 
face of the yearth. This bapi-y mixture of blunder and rulgansn^ 
yon may easily imagine, was "latter of immediate ridicule; but 1 
can assure you that it continues so still, and will bo remembered as 
long as lie lives and speaks. Another, speaking in defence of a gen> 
tleman, upon whom a censure was moved, happily said, that he 
thought that gentleman was more liahle tp be thanked ami rewarded, 
tlian censured. Ton know, 1 presume, that liahle bau never bo used 
in a good sense. 

You have with you three or four of the best Englisli authors, Dry- 
den, Atterbury, and Swilt,; read them witli the utimwt care, and with 
a particular view to their language, and tliey may jjossibly correct that 
eurioiu infelicity of diction^ wliicli 3 'on acqnii'ed at Westminster. Mr. 
Harte excepted, I will admit, that you have met w’ith very few Eng¬ 
lish abroad, who could improve your style; and with many, I daresay, 
who speak as ill as yourself, and, it may be, worse; yon 'must, there¬ 
fore, twe the more pains, and consult your authors and Mr. Harte the 
more. I need not tell 3 'on how attentive the Homans and Greeks, par¬ 
ticularly the Athenians, were to this object. It is also a study among 
the Italians and the Frencli; witness their respective academies and 
dictionaries for improving and fixing their languages. To our shame 
be it spoken, it is less attended to here than any polite mtry; but 
that is no reason why *you should not attend to it; on the contrary, 
it will distinguish you the more. Cicero says, very truly, that it is 
glorious to excel other men in that very article, in which men excel 
brutes; sputdi,. 

Constant experience has shewn me, that neat purity and elegance of 
siyle, with a gracefal elocution, cover a ninltitade of faults, in either a 
speaker or a writer. For my own part, I confess, (and I believe most 
people are of my mind,) that if a speaker should uuji^acefally mutter or 
stammer out to me the sense of a angel, deformed by barbarism and 
solecisms, or larded with vnlgarisms, he should never speak to me a 
second time, if I could help it. Gain the heart, or you ^ain nothing; 
tljG eyes and the ears are the only roads to the heart. Mont and knowl¬ 
edge will not gain hearts, though they will secure them when gaired* 
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liave that trath ever in your mind. Engage the ^et.^ by your 
addreSf% air, and hiotions: south the ears, by'tlie elegance and harmony 
of your diction; the heart will certainly i'ullow; and the whole man, 
or woman, will aa certainly lolLow the heart. 1 must repeat it to you, 
over and'over again, that with all the knowledge which yon may have 
at proeent, or hereaiiter acquire, and w itli all tlie merit tliat ever man 
had, if you nave not a graceful addresH, liberal and engaging manners, 
a prepossessing air, and a good degree of elotjucnce in speaking and 
writing, you will be nobody; but will have the daily mortification of 
seeing peojile, with not one-tenth part of your merit or knowledge, get 
the start of yon, and disgrace you, both in company and in business. 

You liave read Quintilian, the best book in the world to form an 
orator; pray read Cicero de Oratore^ tho be^t book in the world to 
finish onev Translate and re-translate from and to I.atin, Greek and 
English; make vuur-elf a pure and elegant Engliali style; it requires 
nothing but application. I do not find that God has made you a poet; 
and I am very glad that he lias not: therefore, fdr GiaVs sake, moke 
yourself an orator, whicli you may do. Though I still call you boy, I 
consider you no longer as such; and when 1 reflect upon the prodi- 
g;ious quantity of maiuiro tliat has been laid upon yon, I expect tliat 
you should produce more at eighteen, tlian uucidtivated soils do at 
oight-and-twent^ 

Pray tell Mr. Ilarte that I have received his letter of the 13th, N. b. 
Mr. Smitli was much in tho right not to let }ou gf), at this time of the 
year, by sea; in the summer you may navigate as mucli as you please, 
os, for example, from Leghorn to Genoa, &c. Adieu. 


LETTER CCIV. 

Lohooh, November SB, O. 8 174S. 

Dbar Bot : 'Wliile the Ro^nan republic tlonrislied, wliile*’glory w'os 
pursued, and virtue practised, and wliile even little irregularities and 
indecencies, not co^isable by law, were, however, not thought below 
the pnblio care; Censors were established, discretionally to supply, in 
jiarticiilar cases, the inevitable defects of tlie law, wliicirmust, and can 
only bo general. *This employment 1 assume to myself wdth-regard to 
your little republic, leaving the legislative power entirely to Mr. Ravte; 
1 hope, and believe, that he will seldoTti, or rather never, have occasion 
to exert his supreme authority; and I do by no means suspect you of 
any faults tliat may require that interposition. Rut, to tell you the plain 
truth, I am of opinion, that my censorial power will not be useless to 
you, nor a sinecure to me. The sooner yon make it botli, tlie better for 
U8 both. I can now exercise this employment only upon hearsay, or, at 
mos^ written evidence; and therefore shall exercise it with great 
lenity, and some diffidence; but when we meet, and that I can form 
my judgment upon ooulur and anrimilur evidence, I shall no more let 
the fe8.st impropriety, indecorum, or irregularity pass uncensnred, than 
Tty predecessor Onto did. 1 shall read vou with the attention of a cri 
tic, not the partiality of an autfior: different in this respect. 
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Indeed, from most critics, that I shall seek for faults, only to correct^ 
and not to expose them. I have often thought, and still that 

there are few tilings wliich people in general know less, than how to 
love and how to hate. They hurt those tliey love, by a mistaken indul¬ 
gence, by a blindness, nay, otten a partiiUity Ut their faults: Where 
they hate, they hurt tlieinselves, by ill-titnod passion and rage. For¬ 
tunately fur you, 1 never luve<l yon in that mistaken manner. From 
your infancy, I made you the object of my most senuus attention, and 
not my plaything. J consulted your real good, not your humours or 
fancies; and i shall continue to do so while yon want it, wliich will 
probably be the case during our joint lives; for, considering the differ¬ 
ence of our ages, in the course of nature, you will hardly have acquired 
experience enongli of your own, while I shall bo In a condition of lend¬ 
ing you any of mine. People in general will much better bear being 
told of their vices or crimes, than of their little failings and wetnesses. 
Tliey, in sumo degrw. justify or excuse (os tliay think) the iuriuer, by 
strung passioiyi, seductions, and artifices of others; but to bo told of, or 
to confe»>s, their little failing' and \vuakne.sses, implies an inferiority 
of parts, too mortifying to that if-love and vanity, whicli are inseparable 
from our natures. 1 have been intimate enough with several people to 
tell them that they had said or done a very criminal thing; but I never 
was intimate enough with any man, to tell him, very seriously, tiiat he 
had said or done a very foolish one. NotJiing less tlian the relation 
between you and and me can possibly authorise that freedom; but for¬ 
tunately for you, my parental rights, joined to my censorial powers, 
give it me in its fullest extent, and my concern for you will make me 
exert it. Itejoice, therefore, that there is one peraon in the world who 
can and will tell you wJiat will bo very useful to you to know, and yet 
what no other man’ li ving could or would tell you. li^liatever I sliall 
toll you, of this kind, y'ou ai'O very sure, can have no other motive than 
your interest; 1 can neither be jealuiH nor envious of your reputation 
or fortune*, which 1 must be both desirous and proud to establish and 
promote; I cannot be your rival either in love or in business; on tlie 
contrary, I want the rays of your rising, to reflect new lustre upon luy 
setting light. In order to this, 1 shall an.nlyse you minutely, and cen¬ 
sure you freely, that you may not (if possible) have one single spot, 
when in your meridian. 

There is nothing that a young fellow, at Ids fii*st appearance in the 
world, has uiora reosoii to dread, and consequently shoohl take more 

E ains to avoid, than having any ridicule fixed upon him. It degrades 
im with the inosl; reasonable part of mankind; but it ruins him with 
the rest; and I have known many a man undone, by acquiring a'ridi- 
sulous nick-name: I would not, for all the i-iches iu the world, that you 
sliuuld acquire one when you return to England. Vices and crimes 
excite Hatred and reproach; failings, weaknesses, and awkwardnesses, 
excite ridicule; they arc laid hold of by minii^ w’ho, tliougb verj con¬ 
temptible wretclics themselves, often, by their buffoonery, fix ndicule 
upon their betters. The little defects in mtmners, elocution, address, 
and air, (and even of flgnro, though very uiyustly,) are the objects of 
Hdicule, and the causes of nick-uumes. You •tanuot imagine the grief 
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would give me, and the prcjjudice it would do yot^ way of di» 
tingnistiing you from others of your name, you shojld happen to be 
Called Muttering Stanhope, Absent Stanhope, Ill-bred Stanhope, or 
• Awkward, Lefbdoggod Stnnho]>c: therefore, take great care to put it 
out of the power of £,idicalc itself to give you any of these ridiculous * 
epithets; fur, if you get one, it Avill stick to you, like the envenomed 
shirt. Tlie very first day that I see you, I shall bo able to tell you, and 
certainly shall tell yon, wluit dbgreo of danger you are in; and I hope 
that my admonitions, as censor, may prevent the consuros of the public. 
Admonitions are always useful; is tlijs one or not? You are the best 
Judge; it is your own picture which I send you, drawn, at my request, 
by a lady at Venice; pray lot me know how far, in your conscience, 
you think it like; for there are some parts of it which I wish may, and 
others, which I should be sorry were. I send you, literally, the 
copy of that part of her letter, to her friend here, whidi relates to 
you.* 

Tell Mr. TTarte that I have this moment received his letter of the 
22d, N. S., and that 1 approve extremely of the long stay you have 
made at Venice. I love long residences at capitals; running post 
through different places is a most unprofitable way of travelling, and 
admits of no application. Adieu. 

Toil see, by this extract, of what consequence other people think these 
things. Therefore, I hope you will no longer look npon them as trifles. 
It is the ohoractor of au able man to desjuse little things in great busi¬ 
ness : bat then he knows what things are little, and what not. He dues 
not sapposo things are little, because they are commonly called so: but 
by the conseqtienccs that may or may not attend them. If gaining [leo- 
plo's aflSactions, and interesting their hearts in your favour, be of conse 
qvence, as it undoubtedly is, he knows very well that a happy concur¬ 
rence of all those, commonly called little things, manners, air, address, 
graces, Ac., is of the ntmust consequence, and will never be nt rest till 
ho has acquired them. The world is taken by the outside of things, and 
we must toko the world as it is; you nor I cannot set it right. I know, 
at this time, a man of great quality and station, who has not the parts 

* *'1x1 compliance to yonr orders, I have examined younff Stanhope carcfUlIy, and think 1 
hare penetrated Into hla ctiaractor. Thirt Is bis portrait, wbloli 1 take to l>e a faiUihil one. 
Uls face is pleasing, his countenance sensible, and his look clever. Ills figure Is at l>re8ent 
rather too square: but if he shoots up, which he has matter and years for, he will tlwn ba 
of a booil stae. lie has, undoubtedly, a great fUnd ot acqnlri^il knowledge; I am assuretl 
that he la ir^ter nf the learned languages. As for Krcnch, I know he speaks It perfectly, 
and, I am told, German as well. The questions lie asks are Jiidlctoiis, and denote a thirst 
after knowledge 1 ciiunot say that be appears equally desirous of pleasing, for he seems to 
neglect attentions and the graces. He does not oniiic into a ruoiu well, nor has he that eatpi 
noble carriage, which would be proper for him It Is true, he as is yet young, and Inekpe- 
ilenced; one may therefore reasonably liope, tliat his exercl-c*, which he has not yet gone 
through, and good comi^any, fa which he Is stilt a novice, will pulNh, and give all that Is 
wanting to complete hiip. ^at seems necessary for that purpose, would be an attachment 
to some woman of fashion, and who knows the world, ^oiiie Madame de I’Ursay would be 
the proper penon. In short, I can assure you, that he has every thing which Lunl Chester 
fteld can wish him. exoepting that carriage, those grace , and tbe style used In the beat com* 
pany; which be win certainly acquire In time, nod by frequenting the polite world. If he 
should not. It would l>* great pity, since he so well deserves -to possess them. Tou know 
their Importance. My Lord, his father, knows ft loo, he lietng master of them all. To oon* 
tlude. If '..tUe Stanhope acquires the graces, I promise you ho will make his way; if not, be 
w<U bo stopped In a ccurso, the goal of wblrb be might attain with honour.** 
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of a porter; but raised bimself to the station he is in, singly by having 
a graceful figure, pulito manners, and an engaging.address; vrhioh, by 
the way, he only acquii’ed by habit ^ for he had not bcimho enough to f;et 
them by reflection. Parts and habit should conspire to oomplete yon.. 
You will have the habit of good company, and you have roflecti' n in 
vour power. 


LETTER OOV. 


Losoos, I, O. S. 174S. 

Dbab Hot : Those who suppose, that men in general act rationally, 
oecause they arc called rational creatures, know very little of the world, 
and if they act themselves upon that supposition, will, nine times in ten, 
find themselves grossly mistaken. That man is, animal hipea^ implume^ 
riaibile^ 1 entirely agree; but for the rationaUy I can only allow it him 
in actu primOy (to lulk logic,) and seldom in actu aecundo. Thus,- the 
speculative, cloistered pedant, in his solitary cell, forms systems of things 
as they should be, not as they ai''; and writes as decisively and absurdly 
upon war, politics, manners, miu characters, as that pedant talked, who 
was so kind os to instruct Hannibal in the art of war. Such closet 
politicians never fail to assign tlm deepest motives for the most tHfling ’ 
actions; instead of often ascribing the greatest actions to the most tri' 
fiing causes, in which they would be much seldoiuer mistaken. They 
read and write of kings, heroes, and statesmen, os never doing any thini* 
but upon the deepest princi]>lcs of sound policy. But those who see an I 
observe kings, heroes and statesmen, discover that they have headaches, 
indigestions, humours, and [>assions, Just like other people; every one of 
which, in their turns, determine their wills, in defiance of their reason. 
Had wo only road in tlio Life of Alexander, that he burnt Persepolis, it 
would doubtless have been accounted tor from deep policy: we should 
have been told, that his now conquest could out have been secured with¬ 
out the destruction of that capital, which would have been the constant 
seat of cabals, conspiracies, and revolts. But, luckily, we are informed 
at the same time, that this hero, this deml-god, this son and heir of Ju¬ 
piter Ammon, happened to got extremely drunk wiiii his w—o; an(L 
by way of frolic, destroyed one of the finest, cities in the vrorld. Bead 
men, therefore, yourself, not in books, but in nature. Adopt no systems, 
but study them yourself. Observe their weaknesses, their parsiona, their 
humours, of all which their undertitandings are, nine times in ten, the 
dupes. You will then know that they are to be gained, influenced, or 
led, much oftoner by little things tlian by great ones; and, consequently, 
you will no longer think those things little, which tend to euch great 
purposes. 

Let us apply this now to the particular object of This letter; I mean, 
speaking in, and influencing public assemblies. Tbe i ature of qnr con¬ 
stitution makes eloquence more useful, and more ncceosivy, in this coun¬ 
try, than in any other in Europe. A certain degree of'good sense and 
knowledge is requisite for that, as well as for every thing else; but be¬ 
yond that, the pui’ity of diction, the elegance of style, the harmony of 
periods, a pleasing elocution, and a graceful action, are the things whioh 
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a public speaker should attend to the most; because bis audience cer< 
tainly does, and understands them the best; or rather indeed under* 
stands little else. The late Lord Chancellor Cowper’s strength, os an 
orator, lay by no means in his reasonings, for he often hassmeid very 
weak ones. But such was the purity and elegance of his style, such the 
proprietv and charms of his elocution, and such the gracefulnels of his 
action, tnat he never spoke without universal applause; the ears and 
the eyes gave him up the hearts and the understanaings of the audience. 
On the contrary, the lato Lord Townshend always spoke materially, with 
argument and knowledge, but never pleased. Why? His diction was 
not only inelegant, but frequently ungrammatical^ always ‘vulgar; his 
cadences false, his voice unharmonioiis, and his action ungraceful. No¬ 
body heard him with patience; and the young follows used to joke upon 
him, and repeat his inaccuracies. The fate Duko of Argyle, tliough tlio 
weakest reasoner, was the most pleasing speaker I ever knew in my life. 
Ho charmed, ho warmed, he forcibly ravishctl the audience; not by his 
matter certainly, but by his manner of delivering it. A most genteel 
liguro, a graccliil, noblo air, an harmonious voice, an elegance of style, 
and a strength of emphasis, conspired to inako him the most alTecting, 
persuasive, and applauded speaker I ever saw. 1 was captivated liko 
others; but w'hcn 1 came boiiic, and coolly considered what he Imd said,, 
stripped of all those ornamouts in which he had dressed it, 1 often found the 
matter flimsy, tlio arguments w'eak, and I was convinced of the power 
of those adventitious concurring circumstances, wiiich ignorance of man - 
Lind only calls trifling ones. Cicero, in his book de Oratore^ in order to 
raise t.he dignity of that profession, which he well knew himself to be at 
the head of, assorts, that a complete orator must bo a complete every 
thing, hiwyer, philosopher, divine, &o. That would be extremely well, 
if It were possible; but man's life is nut long enough; and I hold him to 
be the coinpletcst orator, who speaks the best n])on that subject whiob 
occurs; whose happy choice of words, whoso lively imagination, whose 
elooutiou and notion adorn and grace his matter; at the same time that 
they excite the attention and engage the passions of his audience. 

You will be of the House of Commons as soon os you are of age; and 
you must tirst make a figure tliere, if you would make a figure, or a for 
tune, iu your country. This yon con never do without Hint currcctnesa 
and elegance in your own langiuige, which you now seem to neglect, 
ami whicli you have entirely to learn. Fortunately fur you, it is to be 
learned. Care and observation will do it; but do not flatter yourself^ 
that all the knowledge, sen-e, and reasoning in the world, will ever 
make you a popular and applauded speaker, without tlie ornaments and 
the graces of style, clocntiun, and action. Sense au<l argniuent, though 
coarsely delivered, will have their weight in a private conversation, 
with two or three people of sense; but in a public assembly they will 
have none, if naked and destitute of the advantages 1 have mentioned. 
Cardinal de Beta observes, very justly, that every numerous assembly is a 
mob, influenced by their passions, humours and affections, which uo« ‘ 
tiling but eloquence ever did or ever can engage. This is so important 
a consideratioo for every body in this country, and more particularly foi 
yon, that 1 earnestly recommend it to your most serious care and attem 
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tion. Mind your diction, in 'whatever language you either write or 
apeak; contract a habit of correctness and elegance. Oonsider' your 
style, even in the freest conversation, and most familiar letters. After, 
at least, if not before, yon have said a thing, reflect if you could not 
have saijd it better. Where you doubt of the propriety or elegance of a 
Word or a phrase, consult sumo good dead or living authority in that 
language. ITse yourself to translate, from various languages, into En 
glisl ii : correct those translations till they satiety your ear, us well as your 
uuderstauding. And be convinced of this truth, that the best sense end 
reason in the world will be os unwelcome in a public assembly, without 
these ornaments, as they will in public compiuiics, without the assistance 
of manner.** and fiolitenoss. If you will (ilcaso people, yon must please 
them in their own way; and, os you cannot make them what they should 
be, you must take them as they are. I repeat it again, they are only to 
be token by agrhnens^ and by what flatters their souses and their houris. 
Rabelais first wrote a most excellent book, wiiich nobody liked; then, 
determined to 001110110 to the public taste, he wrote Gargantua and 
Pantagruelf which every body !*kecl, e.xtravogaut as it Avas. Adieu. 


LETTER COVI. 

* lioiTDOir, Deeemher 0, 0.8. 1740. 

Dbab Bot : It is nqw above forty years since I have never spoken 
oor written one single word, without giving myself ut least one momeiit'a 
time to consider, whether it was a gi>od or a bad one, and whctlier 1 
could not find out a better in its place. An unhartuouious and rugged 
period, at tliis time, shocks my ears; and I, like all the rest of the world, 
will willingly exchange and give U]j some degree of rough sense, for a 
good degree of pleasing sound. 1 will freely and truly own to you, 
without eitlier vanity or false modesty, that w'hatever reimtatiun I have 
acquired as a speaker, is mure owing to my coustuiit attention to my 
diction than to my matter, which was necessarily just the same as other 
people's. When you come into Parliament, your reputation as a speaker 
will depend much more upon your words, and your periods, than upon 
the sulyect. The same matter occurs equally to every bod> of common 
sense, upon the same question; the dressing ib well, is what excites tl^e 
attention and admiration of tlie audience. 

It is in Parliament tliat I have set my heart upon your making a 
figure: it is there that I want to have you justly proud of yourself^ and 
to make me justly proud of > ou. This means that you must be a good 
spe^er there; I use the word must^ because 1 kuow^ }ou may if you 
'will. The vulgar, who are ^ways mistaken, look upon u speaker and a 
comet with Uie some astonislunent and admiration, taking them both 
for preternatural phenomena. This error discounig^ many young men 
from attempting that cliaruoter; and good speakers are williug to have 
their talent considered os sumetliing very extraordinary, if not a peculiar 
g^ft of God to his elect. But let you and me analyse and simplify this 
good speaker; let us strip him of those adventitious plumes, with which 



nl» own pride, and the ignorance of others, have decked hijn • and we 
flhatt dud the true definition of him to be no more than this: A man of 
good common aeo^A, who reasons justly, and expresses himself elegantly, 
on that subject upon which ho speaks. There is, surely, no witohorait 
in tliis. ^ A man of aenso, without a superior and astonishing degree of 
parts, will n(*t talk nonsense upon any subject; nor will he^ If he baa 
the least taste or application, talk inelegantly. What then does all this 
mighty art and mystery of speaking in Parliament amount to t Why, 
no more thou Uiis: that tlie man who speaks in tlie House of Commons, 
speaks in that House, luid to four hundred people, tliat u])inion, upon 4 
'given subject, which he would make no difficulty of speaking in any 
house ill England, round tho fire, or at table, to any fourteen people 
whatsoever; better judges, perl laps, and severer critics of wliat ho says, 
thiin any fourteen gentlemen of the House of Cominuns. 

1 bavo spoken frequently in Parliament, and not always without some 
applause; and thevel'oi’e I can assure yon, from my experience, that tliero 
is very little in it. The elegance of tlie style, and the turn of the periods, 
make tlie chief impression upon the hearers. Give tliem but one or two 
round and harinuuioiis periods in a speAih, which tliey will retain and 
repeat; and tlio}^ will go home us well satisfied, as peojile do from an 
opera, humming all the v ay one or two favourite tunes that have struck 
their ears, and were eiviily caught. Must people have ears, but few have 
judgment; tickle those ears, and, depend upon it, you will catch their 
judgments, such os they are. 

Cicero, conscious that ho was at the top of his [irofession, (for in hia 
time elur^uonce was a profession, in order to sot himself off, defines, in 
his Treatise de Oralore^ au orator to bo such a man as never was, nor 
never will be; and, by bis fallacious argument, says, that he iimst know 
overy art and sciciioo whatsoever, or liow shall ho speak upon tliem f 
But, with Bubmishion to so great an authority, my defiiiitiou of an orator 
is extroiiiely difierent from, and 1 believe much truer than his. 1 call 
that man an orator, who reasons justly, and expresses himself elegantly, 
upon whatever, subject ho treats. Problems in ^omotry, equations m 
algebra, processes in chemistry, and exiierinients in anatomy, are never, 
that 1 have heard ot^ llie objects of eloquence; and therefore 1 humbly 
('onc<‘ive, that a man may be a very fine speaker, and yet know nothing 
of geometry, algebra, chemistry, or uiiatoiiiy. Tlie subjects of all Par¬ 
liamentary debates, are subjects ut comiiiun sense singly. 

Thus 1 wrfto whatever occairs to me, that 1 think may contribute 
eitlier to form or inform 3 'ou, May luy labour not bo in vain I and it 
wib not, if you will but have half Uie concern for yourself that 1 have 
for you. Adieu. 


LETTER CCVII. 

Lokoos, Dtemibw 19, O. & 1T49. 

Dear Bot . Lord Clarendon, in hi'* history, says of Mr. John Hamp¬ 
den, ht had a head to contrive, a toruj-ue to pereuade, and a hand to 
creoute arjji mioiMef, I shall not now enter into the justness of this 
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diaraeter of Mr. IJampden, to whose brare stand against the iJlegal cie 
znsnd of sliip'iuoney we owe our present liberties; but I mention it to 
jou as tlie charaoter, wliicli, with the alteration of one single word, 
good^ instead of miachi^^ I would have you aspire to, and use youi 
utmost endeavours to deserve. The head to contrive, God must to a 
certain degree have given you; but it is in your own (lOwer greatly to 
improve it, by study, observation, and reflection. As tor the tongue to 
persuade^ it wholly dei>cnds upon yourself; and witliout it the best head 
will contrive to very little purpose. The hand to execute depends like^ 
wise, in niy ojiinion, in a great measure upon yourself. Kerions refleo* 
tion will always give courage in a good cause; and the courage arising 
from reflection is of a much superior nature to the animal and constitu* 
tional courage of a foot soldier. The former is steady and unsliaken, 
where the nodus is dignus vindice; the latter is otteuer improperly than 
properly exerted, but always brutally. 

The second metnbor of my text (to speak ecclesiasti<‘ali>) sliall be the 
subject of iny following dlbcuui^se; tfie tongue to persuade —as judicious 
preachers recommend those vij tues, which tliey think tlieir several an* 
dienccs want the most; such fb truth and cuntinonce, at court; disin- 
terostediiess, in the city; and sobriety, in the ciumtry. 

You must certainly, in the course of your little experience, have felt 
the ditferent effects of elegant and inelegant speaking. Do you not 
suffer, when people accost you in a stammering or hcbitating manner, in 
an untuuelul voice, with false accents and cadences; {mxzling mid blun¬ 
dering through solecisms, barbarisms, and vulgarisms; misiflacing even 
their bod words, and inverting all method? Does not this prejudice 
you against their matter, be it what it will; nay, even against their 
persons? 1 am sure it does me. On the other hand, do you not feel 
yourdelf inclined, prepossessed, nay even engaged in favour of those who 
address you iu the direct contrary manner ? The effects of a correct and 
adorned stifle, of method and perspicuity, are incredible tewards persua¬ 
sion; they often supply the want of reason and argument, bnt, wdieu 
used in the 8up]>ort of reason and argument, they are irresistible. The 
French attend very much to tlio purity and elegance of their style, even 
in common conversation; insomuch that it is a character, to say of a 
man, gu^il narro Men. Their conversations frequently turn upon the 
delicacies of tlieir language, and an academy is employe*' in fixing it. 
The Crusca^ in Italy, has the same object; a>idl have met with very 
few Italians, who did not speak their own hidguago correctly and ele¬ 
gantly. How much more nere&>ary is it for an Englishman to do so, 
who IS to speak it in a public assembly, where the laws and liberties of 
bis country are the subjects of his deliberation ? The tongue that would 
persuade there, must not content itself with niei’o articulation. You 
know what imins Demosthenes took to oorivct his naturally bad elocu¬ 
tion ; you know that he declaimed by tlie sea side in storms, to prepare 
himself for the noise of the tumultnous assemblies he was to speak to; 
and you can now judge of the correctness and elegance of his style. Ue 
thought all Uiese things of consequence, and he toought right; pray de 
yon think so too? It is of the utmost consequence to yon to be of that 
opinion. If you have the least detect in your elocution, take the utmost 
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oare and pains to correct it. Do not neglect year style, whatever Ian- 
gnoi^ von speak 4n, or wlioever yoa speak to, were it your ft>otmaii. 
Seek always thr the host words and the happiest expressions you can 
find. Do not content yonrselt* with being barely understood; bnt adorn 
your thoughts, and dress them as you would your person; whioh, how« 
ever well proportioned it might be, it would bo very improper and lade* 
cent to exhibit naked, or even worse dressed than people of your sort are. 

I have sent you, in a packet which your Leipsig acquaintance, Dnval, 
sends ti> his (M)rrespondeDt at Itome, Lord Bolingbroke’s book*, which 
he published about a year ago. I desire that you will read it over and 
over again, with particular attention to the 8 t 3 'le, and to all those beau* 
ties of oratory with which it is adorned. Till I read that book, I confess 
f did not know all the extent and powers of the English language. Lord 
Bollrighroke has both a tongue and a pen to persuade; his manner of 
speaking in ])rivato conversation is full as elegant os his writings; what¬ 
ever subject he either speaks or w'ritcs upon, he adorns with the most 
splendid eloquence; not a studied or laboured eloquence, hut such a 
flowing happiness of diction, which (from care perhaps at iirst) is become 
so habitual to him, that c7C‘ii his most familiar conversations, if taken 
down in writing, would bear the press, without the least correction either 
as to method or st^lo. If his conduct, in the former part of his life, had 
been equal to all his natural and acquired talents, he would most justly 
have rnorited the epithet of all-accomplished, lie is liirnself sensible of 
Lis p&'t errors: those violent passions, wliich seduced liiiu in his youth, 
have now subsided by age; and take him as he is now, the character of 
oll'accotnplished is more his duo, than any man’s 1 ever knew in my 
life. 

But he bos been a most mortifying instance of the violence of human 
passions, and of the weakness of the inoat exalted human reason. His 
virtues and his vices, his reason and his passions, did not blend them¬ 
selves by a gradation of tints, but formed a sliining and sudden contrast. 
Here the darkest, there the most splendid colours; ami botfi rendered 
more shining from tlioir proximity. Impetuosity, excess, and almost 
extravagance, characteriseil not only his positions, but even his senses. 
His youth was distinguished all the tumult and storm of pleasures, 
in which be most licentiously' triumphed, disdaining all decorum. His 
fine imagination has oflcn been heated and exhausted with his body, in 
celebrating and deifying tlio prostitute of the night; and his convivial 
joys were pushed to all the extravagance of frantic Bacchanals. Those 
passions were intemipled but by a stronger, ambition. Tlio former im- 

E aired both liis constitution and bis character, bnt the latter destroyed 
oth his fortune and his reputation. 

He has noble and generous sentiments, rather tlian fixed reflected 
principles of good nature and friendship; but tlioy are more violent 
than lasting, and suddenly and often varied to their opposite extremes, 
with regard to the same persons. He receives the common attentiouB 
of civility as obligations, which he returns with interest; and reee&ta 
wit'i passion the uttle inadvertencies of humau nature, whioh be repaja 


* L«tten on the Spirit of Patriottim, on the Idea of a Patriot Kinf. 
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with interoflt too. Even a difforenco of opinion upon a plilosophival 
subject would provoke, and prove iiim no practical phiI:)sop^or at least. 

Notwitlihtandlnfif the dissipation of liia jonth, and tlio tiiinnltuoua 
agitation of liis middle age, lie lias an infinite fund of various and almost 
universal knowledge, which, from tlie clearest and quickest conception, 
and happiest memory, that ever mnn was blessed with, ho always carries 
about him. It is his pocket-money, and he never has occasion to draw 
upon a book for any sum. He excels mure particularly in history, as 
his historical works plainly prove. The relative political and commer¬ 
cial interests of every country in Europe, particularly bf his own, are 
better known to him, than perhaps to any mnn in it; but how steadily 
he has pur med the latter, in his public conduct, his enemies, of all par¬ 
ties and denominations, tell with joy. 

He engaged young, and distinguished himself in business; and his 

{ >enetration was almost intuition. I am old enough to have heard 
lirn speak in Parliament. And I remember, that, tliough prejudiced 
against by him by party, I fdt all the force and charms of his elo¬ 
quence. Like Belial in Miltof he made the worse appear tlio‘bet¬ 
tor cause.” All the internal and external advantages and talents of an 
orator are undoubtedly his. Figure, voice, elocution, knowledge; and, 
above all, the purest and most llorid diction, with the justest meta¬ 
phors and happiest images, had raised him to the post of Secretary at 
War, at four and twenty years old, nn age at whicii others are hardly 
thought fit for the smallest employments. 

Daring his long exile in France, he applied himself to stndy with his 
charactcristical ardour; and there he formed and chiefly executed the 
plan of a great philosophical work. Tiio common bounds of human 
knowledge are too narrow for his warm and aspiring imagination. Ho 
must go extra fammantia memm Mundi^vtxi^ explore the unknown arO 
nnknownble regions of Metaphysics; wliich open an unbounded field 
for the excursion of an ardent imagination; where endless conjoctares 
supply the defect of unattainable knowledge, and too often usurp both 
its name and its influence. 

He has had a very handsome person, with a most engaging address 
in his air and manners; lie has all the dignity and good-breeding wiiich 
a man of quality should or con have, and which so few, in this 
country at least, really have. 

He professes hiinself a Deist; believing in a general IVovidenoe, 
but doubting of, though by no moans rejecting (as is commonly sup¬ 
posed) the immortality of the soul, and a future state. 

Upon the whole, of this extraordinary man, what can we say, but, 
alas, poor human nature 1 

In your destination, yon will have frequent occasions to spe^ in 
pnblic; to Alices and States abroad; to the House of Oominons at 
home; judge, then, whether eloquence is necessary for yon or not; 
not only common eloquence, which is rather free from fcml^ than 
adorned by beauties; but Ihe highest, the mo^t sliin^ degree ot 
eloquence. For God's sake, have this object always in your view, 
and in your thoughts. Tune your tongue earl^ to persuasion; and 
let no jarring, dissonant accents ever fall from it. Contract an habit 
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at ^Making wall, npon every occasion, and neglect yourself in no 
000 . Eloquence and good-breeding, alque, with an exceeding BnuJl 
degree of parts and knowledge, will carry a man a great way; with 
yonr parts and knowledge then, how tar will they not carry you I 
Adien. 


LETTER OOVIII. 

I/OWBov, JOMematfr 0.8> 1749. 

Dxab Boy: This letter will, I hope, find you safely arnved, and 
well settled at Rome, after the usual distresses and accideato of a 
winter Journey; which are very pTO[>er to teach you patienoa. 
Tour stay there, I look npon ns a very important period of yonr 
life; and 1 do believe, that you will nil it up well. 1 nope yon 
will employ the mornings diligently with Mr. llarte, in aoqulnng 
weight; and the evenings in the best companies at Koine, in acquir¬ 
ing lustre. A formal, dull father, vrould reconunend to you to i>tod 
out tlie evenings, too, at Lome, over a book by sa dim taper * but 1 
recommend to you the evenings for your pleasure's, which are as 
much a part of yonr education, and almost as necessary a one, as 
your morning studies. Go to whatever assemblies or apeetciclee peo¬ 
ple of tasliion go to, and when you are there, do as tliey do. En¬ 
deavor to outshine those who shine there the most; get tlio Oarho^ 
the Gentileisa^ the Leggeadria of the Italians; make love to tlie most 
iroi^rtinent b^iuty of condition that you meet with, and be gallant 
with all the rest. Speak Italian, right or wrong, to every body; and 
if you do but laugh at ycnrself llrst for your bad Italian, nobody else 
will laugh at you for it. That is the only w&y to sjiqiik it perfectly; 
which 1 expect'you will do, becanse I am sure you may, betbre you leave 
Rome. View the most curious remains of antiquity, with a classical 
spirit; and they will clear up to you man}' passages of the classical 
authors; particularly tlio Trajan and Antoirine Columns; where yon 
find tiio warlike instruinents, the dresses, and tlie triumphal ornaments 
of the Romans. Buy also the prints and explanations of aH those 
respectable remains of Roman grandeur, and compare them with the 
original^ Most young travellers are contented with a general view of 
those things, say they are very fine, and then go about their business. 
I hope you will examine them in a very different way. Attprofondiuee 
every thing yon see or liear; and learn, if j’ou can, the why and the 
ioA«r^/bv 0 . Inquire into the meaning and the objects of the innumer¬ 
able processions, which you will see at Rome at this time. Assist at 
all the ceremonies, and know the reason, or at least the pretences of 
them, and, however absurd they may bo, see and speak of them with 
great decency. Of All things, I beg of you not to herd with yonr own 
countiymen, but to be always either with the Romans, or witli the for* 
eign Ministers residing at Rome. You ore sent abroad to see the man¬ 
ners and characters, and learn the languages of foreign countries; and 
not to converse with English, in English ; which would deibat all those 
ends. Among your graver coinp.‘iuy, I rmutimend (as 1 have done be 
fore) the Jesuits to you; whose le'arning and address will both please 
and impffYve yon: inform yourself, as much as you can, »f the history 
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policy, and practice of that* society, from the time of its fonnder, IgDE- 
tins of J^yola, who was himself a mad-inan. If yon would know ^efr 
morality, you will find it fully and admirably stated, in Lcs Lettrei d*vn 
Provincial^ by tlie famous Monsieur Pascal; and it is a book very well 
worth your reading. Few people see what they see, or hear what they 
hear; that is, they see and hear so inattentively and superficially, that 
they are very little the better for what they do see and hear. This, I 
dare say, neither is, nor will be yonr cose. You will understand, reflect 
npon, and consequently retain, wliat you see and hear. Yon have still 
two years good, but no more, to form yonr character in the world deoi- 
sively; for, within two months after your arrival in England, it will be 
finally and 'rrovocably doterniiued, one way or ar^other, in the opinion 
of the public. Devote, therefore, these two years to the pursuit of per* . 
fection; which ought to be every body^s object, though in some parti¬ 
culars unattainable; tlioso w'ho strive and labour the most, will come 
the nearest to it. Hut, above all things, aim at it in the two important 
arts of speaking, and pleasing, without thorn, all y^onr other talents are 
maimed and crippled. They arv tiie wings upon winch you must soar 
above other people; without tium you will only crawl with the dull 
moss of mankind. Prepossess by your air, address, and manners; per¬ 
suade by your tongue; and yon will easily -execute, wliat yonr head 
has contrived. I desire that yon will send me very minute accounts 
from Rome, not of what yon sec, but of who you see; of your plea¬ 
sures and entertainments. Tell me what coinpanies ^ou frequent mo-^t, 
and how yon are received. Mi diea anche sc la lingua Italiana v’. 
hme^ eoolo parla faeilmente ; wa in ogni eav> huogna parlarlo vemprt 
per potor alia Jinfs jmrlarlo bene epulito. ]jC 4 onneVineegnano meglio 
aesai dei tnoeetri. Addh Caro Jlagasao^ si ricordi del Garbo^ della 
OentileuOf e della Leggiadria: ease (ante neeessarie ad un Cmaliero, 

LETTER COIX. 

LOKDoa, Dteenibsr 19, 0.8. 1T49. 

Dbab 'Bot : The knowledge of mankind is a very useful knowledge 
for every body; a most necessary one fur you, who are destined to an 
active, public life. Yon will have to do with all sorts of characters; 
you should, therefore, kpow them thoroughly, m order to manage them 
ably. This knowled^ is not to be gotten systematically; yon must 
acquire it yourself by your own observation and sagacity: I will give 
you such hiuts as 1 tlunk may be useful land-marks in your intended 
progress. ^ 

I have often told you (and it is most true) that, v^ith re^d to man* 
kind, we must not draw general oondusioiis from certmn particular 
principles, though, in the main, true ones. We must rot suppose, that, 
because a man is a rational animal, he will therefore always act ration¬ 
ally; or, because he has such or sucli a predominant passion, tliat he will 
act invariably and conseipientially in the pursuit of it. No: We are 
complicated machines: and though we have one main spring, that gives 
motion to Uie whole, we have an infinity of little wheels, which, in their 
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taros, retard, precipitate, and sumetimea stop that motion. Let na es> 
amplify. 1 will suppose Ambition to bu (as it commonly isl the pre¬ 
dominant passion of a minister of state; and 1 will.suppose tnat minis¬ 
ter to be an able one. Will he, therefore, inranably pursue the oUeot 
of that predominant passion? May 1 be sure that ho will do so and so, 
because he ought? Nothing lc<«s. Sickness, or low spirits, may damp 
this |>r6dominatit passion; humour and peevishness may triumph over it; 
inferior passions may, at times, surprise it, and ]iruvail. Is this ambitious 
statesman amorous? indiscreet and unguarded confidences, made in 
tender moments, to his wife or his mistress, may defeat all his schemes. 
Is he avarieioii* Some great lucrative object, suddenly presenting 
Itself, may um ol all the work of his ambition. Is he passionate? 
Contradiction and provocation (sometimes, it may be; too, artfully in¬ 
tended,) may exh'rt rash and inconsiderate expressions, or actions de¬ 
structive of liis main object. Is ho vain, and open to linttory? An 
artful, flattering favourite may mislead him; and even laziness may, at 
certain moments, make him neglect or omit the necessary steps to tJiat 
height at which he wants to arrive. 6ock first, then, for the predomi¬ 
nant passiuii of the character which you mean to engage and influence, 
and address yoni*self to it; but without defying or despising tiio infuriur 
passions; get them in your interest too, for now and then they will liuTb 
their turns. In many ciues, you may not have it in your power to con¬ 
tribute to the gratiticatiou of the prevailing passion; then take the next 
oesl to yonr aid. There are many avenues to cver 3 ’^ man; and when 
you cannot get at liim through the great one, try the serpentine ones, 
and you will arrive at lost. 

There are two inconsistent passions, which, however, frequently ac¬ 
company each other, like man and wife; aud which, like man and witis 
too, are contmouly clogs upon each other. 1 mean ambition and avarice: 
(ho latter is often the true cause of the former, and then is the predomi¬ 
nant passion. It seems to have been so in Cardinal Mazarin, who did 
any thing, submitted to any thing, and forgave any thing, for the sake 
of plunder. He loved and courteil power, Tike a usurer, because it car¬ 
ried profit along with it. Whoever should have formed his opinion, or 
taken bis measures, singly, fi-oin the ambitious part of Cardinal Mazorin’s 
oharactor, would have found himself often mistaken. Some who had 
found this out, made tbeir fortunes, by letting him cheat them at plu}'. 
On the contrary. Cardinal Kichelieu’s prevailing passion seems to nave 
been ambition, and his immense riches, only the natural consequences 
of that ambition gratified; and ^et, I make no doubt, but that ambition 
had now aud then its turn with the former, and avai'ice with the latter. 
Richelieu (by the way) is so strong a proof of the inconsistency of human 
nature, that [ cannot help observing to you, that while he absolutely 
Ifoveriied both liis king and his country, and was, in a great degree, the 
arbiter of tlie tato of ail Europe, he was more jealoas of the great repu> 
iatioii of Corneille than of the power of Spain * and more flattered with 
being tliougiit (what he was not) the best poet, than with being thought 
^what he certainly was) the greatest statesman in Europe; and affairs 
stood still while he was concerting the criticism upon the Oid. Could 
one think this 'possible, if one did not know it to be true? Though men 
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are all of one conposition, tbe several ingredients are to diflbrentlf 
propf>rtioned in each individual, that no two are exactly alike; and no 
one at all times like himself. The ablest man will sometimes do 
things; the proujjiest man, mean tldugS'; the honestost man, ill things; 
and the wickedest'inan, good ones. Study indiA'idnuls then, and if you 
take (as you ought to do) their outlines from tlieir prevailing passion, 
suspend your last finishing strokes till yon have attended to, and disco¬ 
vered the op^adons of their infeiior passions, api>etites, and humours. 
A man’s general*character may be that of tbe honestest man of the world: 
do not dispute it; you might be thought envious or ill-natured; bat, at 
the same time, do not toko this probity upbii trust, to snob a degree, as 
to put y jQr life, fortune, nr reputation in his power. This honest man 
may happen to bo your rival in power, in interest, or in love; three 
passions that often pnt honesty to most severe trials, in which it is too 
oi^n cast; but first analyse tliis honest man yonrself; and, then, only, 
you win 1 m able to judge how far you may, or may not, with safety 
trust him. 

Women are much more lik' each other than men: they have, in truth, 
but two passions, vanity aiid love; these are their universal charoeter- 
istios. An Agnppina may sacrifice them to ambition, or a Messalina to 
last; but those instances are rare; and, in general, all tliey say, and all 
they do, tends to the gratification of their vanity or their love. He who 
Hatters them most, pleases tlicm best; and they are the most in love with 
him, wlio tliey think is the most in love with them, adnlation is too 
strong for tliein; no* assiduity too great; no simulation of passion too 
groas; as, on the other hand, the least word or action that can possibly 
be construed into a slight or contempt, is unpardonable, and never for¬ 
gotten. Men are, in this respect, tender too, and will sooner forgive on 
injury than an insult. Some men are more captious than others: some 
are ^waya wrong-headed; but e\ery man living has such a share of 
vanity, as to be hurt by marks of slight and contempt. Every man does 
not pretend to be a poet, a mathematician, or a statesman, and consi¬ 
dered as such; but every man pretends to common sense, and to fill his 
place in the world with common decency; and, consctjuently, does not 
easily forgive those negligences, inattentions and slights which seem to 
call in question, or utterly deny liim'both these proteiisioos. 

Snsp^t, in general, tliuse who remarkably aflbet any «ue virtue; who 
raise it above all others, and who, in a uiaaner, intimate tliat they pos¬ 
sess it exclusively. 1 say suspect them, for they are commonly impos¬ 
tors; but do not be sure that they are always so; for I have sometimes 
known saints really religious, blusterers really brave, reformers of man¬ 
ners really honest, and prudes really chaste. Pry into the recesses 
of their hearts yourself, as far as yon are able, and never implicitly 
adopt a cliaracter upon common fame; which, though generally right 
as to the great outlines of characters, is always wrong in some parti- 
oulora. 

Be upon yonr guard against those, who, upon very slight aoquain- 
taaoe, obtrude their unask^ and unmerited friendship and oonfidenoe 
upon you; for they probably (sram yon inrith them only for their own 
erang; but, at tbe same time, do not roughly rqject them upon that 
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geneinl supposition. Examine fnrtlier, and see vrhether those nnes* 
pected of&rs flow from a warm heart and a billy head, or from a des^n* 
fng head and a cold heart; for knavery and tolly have often tlie same 
Bjmptums. In the first case, there is nc danger in accepting them, 
valeant quantvm valcre pof»miU In the latter case, it may be ueeftil 
to seem to accept them, and artthlly to tnrn the battery ui>on him who 
raised it. 

There is an incontinency of friendship among young fellows, who are 
associated by their mutual pleasures only; which bos, very frequently, 
bod consequences. A parcel of warm hearts, and inoxperlencetl heads, 
heated by convivial mirth, and possibly a little too mnch wine, vow, 
and really mean at the time, eternal friendships to each other, and indis* 
creetly ponr ont their whole souls in common, and without the least 
reserve. These confidences arc as indiscreetly repealed as they were 
mode; for new pleasures and new places soon dissolve this ill-cemented 
connection; and then very ill uses are made of these rash confidences. 
Bear 3’our i)art, however, in j'oung companies; iiAy, excel, if you caii, 
in all the social and convivial joy and festivity that become yonth. 
Trust them with y-our love-tales, if yon please; but keep your serious 
views secret. Trust those only to some tried friend, more experienced 
than yourself, and who, being in a difterent walk of life from yon, is 
not likely to become your rivni; for I would not advise you to depend 
so mnch upon tlie heroic virtue of mankind, ns to hope, or believe, 
that your competitor will ever be your friend, as to the object of tliat 
competition. 

These are reserves and cautions very necessary to have, but very 
imprudent to show; the volio sciolto should accompany them. Adieu. 


LETTER CCX. 

Dsab Pot : Great talents, and great virtues, (if yon should have 
them,) will procure you the respect and the admiration of mankind; 
but it is the lesser tolonts, the lenhrea virtutea^ which must procure 
you their love and affection. TJie former, unassisted and unadorned by 
tiie latter, will extort praise; but will, at the same time, e.xcite both 
fear and envy; txvo sentiments absolutely incompatible with love and 
affection. 

Ofiosar had all the great vices, and Onto all the groat virtues, that men 
could have. But Cassar had the lenvorea virtutea^ which Cato wanted 
and which made him bcluvc<l, oven by Ids enemies, and gained him tlie 
hearts of mankind, in spite of their j-eiison: while Cato was not even 
beloved by his friends, notwithstaudiiig the esteem and respect whieli 
thfv oonld not refuse to his virtues; and I am apt to think, that if Cosai 
h%d wanted, and Cato possessed, those Imiorea virtuiaa^ the former woule 
not have attempted, (at least with snccesy,) and the latter could hav« 
protected, the liberties of Romo. !Mr. Addison, iu his Oato, says of 
OsMor, (and I believe with truth,) 

Oone on bla rlrtnes, thoj’ve undone bts oountiy. 
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By which he means, iltoso lesser, but engaging v irt tes, of gentleitess^ 
amibility, complais&nco, and good ttuinonr. The know.odge of a scholar, 
the courage of a hero, and the virtue of a Stoic, wil be admired; but 
rf the knowledge bo accom]>anie(l with arrogance, the courage with fe> 
roeity, and the virtue with iniiexiblo severity, the man will never be 
loved. Tlie heroism of Charles XII. of Sweden (if his brutal courage 
deserves that name) was univerbidly adiuii’cd, but th*o man no where 
beloved. Whereas Henry IV. of France, who had full as much courage, 
aod was much longer engaged in wars, was generally beloved upon ac¬ 
count of bis lesser and social virtues. We are all so formed, that our 
anderstandiii^ are generally tlie dvpes of our hearts, that is, of our 
passions; and the surest way to the former is through the latter, which 
must bo engaged by tlie le 7 iiore» virtutes alone, and the manner of exert¬ 
ing them. The insolent civility of a proud man is (for example) if pos¬ 
sible, more shocking titan his rudeness could be; bemuse he shows you, 
by his manner, that he thinks it mere condescension in him; and that 
his goodness alone bestows ui>on you what you have no pretence to 
claim. He intimates his protet.lion, instead of iiis friendship, by a gra¬ 
cious nod, instead of an nsunl l>i w; and rather signidos his consent that 
’ you may, tlian his invitation that you should sit, walk, cat, or drink 
with liim. 

The costive liberality of a purse-proud man insults the distres.ses it 
sometimes relieves; he takes care to make you feel your own misfor¬ 
tunes, and the dilforence between your situation and his; both which 
he insinuates to be justly merited: yours, by your folly; his, by his 
wisdom. The arrogant pedant docs not communicate, but promulgates 
his knowledge. lie does not give it you, but he inliiots it upon yon; 
and is (if possible) Tuoro dcsinms to show you your own ignorance than 
his own learning. Such manners as these, not only in the particular 
instances which I liave mentioned, but likewise in all others, shock and 
revolt that little pride and vanity which every ipaii has in his heart; 
and obliterate in ns the nbligiitioii for the favour conferred, by remind¬ 
ing us of the motive which produced, and the manner which accompa¬ 
nied it. 

These faults point out their opposite perfoclions, and your own good 
sense will naturally suggest them to you. 

But besides these lesser virtue.^, there are what may called the 
lesser talents, or accomplishments, which are of great use to adorn and 
recommend all the greater; and the more so, as all people are judges of 
the one, and but few 01*0 of the other. Ever}' body leels tha impression, 
which an engaging address, an agreeable manner of speaking, and an 
easy politeness, m^es upon them; and they prepare way for the 
favourable reception of their betters. Adieu. 

LETTER OOXI. 

liOiiiKW, Dmstmhmr O. A174V. 

Ifr DEAR FiaEin>: The new year is the season, in which custom seems 
more particularly to authorise civil and harmless lies, under the name of 
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eomplizuenta. People reciprocally profess wishes which' tiiey seldom 
form; and concern, wliich they seldom feel. This is not the case be* 
tween you and me, where truth leaves no room for compliments. 

Dii dent amioa^ de te nam caiera au?/iee; w;is said Ibrnierly to 
one, by a man who certainly did not think it. With the variation of 
one word only, 1 will with groat trulli say it to you. 1 will make the 
first part conditional, by changing, in tlic second, the ?ia7n into si. May 
you live os long as you are fit to live, but no longer! or may you rather 
die, before you cease to be tit to live, than after 1 My true tenderness 
for yon makes me think more of the luunncr than of the length of your 
life, and fcTbids me to wish it prolonged, by a single day, that should 
bring guilt, reproiicli, and sliaiue upon you. 1 have not malice enough 
in my nature, to w'inh that to my greatest enemy. You are the priuci* 
pal object of all my cares, the only object of all iny hopes: 1 have now 
reason to believe, that you will reward the former, and answer the 
latter; in that case, may you live long, for you must live happy; de ie 
nam cmtera mmea. Conscious virtue is the only solid foundation of all 
Jiappiiiess; for riches, power, rank, or wliutevor, in the common accep¬ 
tation of the word, nU[>posed to constitute happiness, will never quiet, 
much loss cure, the inward pangs of guilt. To that main wish, 1 will 
add those of the good old nurse of Horace, in bis epistle to Tibullus: 
Sapere^ you have it in a good degree already. JSt Jari ut poaait gute 
aentiat. Kuvo you that? More, uiucli more is meant by it, than com¬ 
mon speech, or mere articulation. 1 fear that still remains to be wished 
for, and 1 eurnei>t]y wish it yon. G-ratia and Fanui will inevitably ac¬ 
company the above-mentioned qualiiioations. The Yalebudo is the only 
one that is not in your own power: Heaven alone can grant it you, and 
may it do so abundantly 1 As for the mundua eictua^ non deJicUnte era- 
inena^ do you do'^erve, and I will provide them. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I consider the fair prospect which 
you have before you. You have seen, read, and learned more, at youi 
age, tliuo most young fellows have dune at two or tJjred and twenty 
Your destination is a shining one, and leads to rank, fortune, and dis* 
tinotion. Your cdiicutiou has been calculated for it; and, to do you 
justice, that education has not been tiimwii away upon you. You want 
but two things, wliicli do not want conjuration, hut only care, to acquire; 
eloquence and mauiiors; that is, the graces of speech, and ilie graces of 
behav’our. Yon may have them; they are as much in your power as 
powcleriLg your liair is; and will you let the want of them obscure (os 
it certainly will do) that shining prospect which presents itself to you! 

I am sure you will not. They are the sharj) end, the point of the nail 
chat you are driving, wiiich must make way first for tlie larger and more 
solid parts to enter. Supposing your moral character as pure, and your 
knowledge as sound, as 1 really believe them both to be; you want no- 
tlrng for that perfection, which I have so constantly wished you, and 
taken so much pains to give you, but eloquence and politeness. A man, 
who is not burp with a poetical genius, r>an never be a poet, or at best 
an extremely bad one; but every luun, who can spoak at all, can speak 
elegantly and cor 'eclly if ho pleases, by attending to the b^t authors 
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not to speak at all; for I am sure they will get 'more by th^r 
silence than by their speecli. As for politeness; whoever keei)s good 
coiiipany, and is not [>olito, must have tbruicd a resolutioUf and take 
some pains not to be so; otherwise he would naturally and insensibly 
fake the air, the address, and the turn of those be converses with. You 
will, probably, in tlie course of this year, see as great a variety of good 
company, in the several capitals you will be at, os in any one year of 
your life; and cous« 3 quently must (I should hope) catch some of their 
manners, almost whether you will or not; but, as 1 dare sav you will 
endeavour to do it, 1 am convinced you will succeed, and tliRt 1 shall 
have pleasure of hiidiug 3 'ou, at your return here, one. of the best bred 
men in Eurujie. 

I imagine, tha* when you receive my letters, and coma to those parts 
ot' them wh.cli relate to eloquence and politeness, you say, or at least 
think, Wliat^ will ho never Jiave done upon those two subjects ? Has he 
not said all ho mn say upon them'd Wliy the same ibing over and over 
again? If you do think or say so, it must proceed from your not yet 
knowing tlio inliiiite importance of those two acoouiplisliinenls, which I 
cannot reconiineiid to yon too often, 11 •!* inculcate too strongly. But if, 
on the contrary, you are convinced of the utility, or rather the necessity 
of those two uccomplislimeuts, and are determined to uccuire tliem, my 
roiieatod admonitions are only iinnocossary; and i grudge no trouble 
which can possibly be of the lea'it use to you. 

1 ilattcr myself, that your stay at Koine will go a groat way towards 
answering all my views: I am sure it will, if you employ your time, 
and your whole time, as you should. Your first iiioruing liours, I would 
have you devote to your graver studies with Mr. llarte; the middle part 
of the day 1 would have employed in seeing things; and the evenings 
in seeing [)ou[>le. You are not, 1 hope, of a lazy inactive turn, in cither 
body or mind; and, in that cose, tbe day is full long enough for every 
thing; especially at Home, where it is nut the fashion, os it is hero and 
at Baris, to embezzle at IccHac half of it at table. But if, by accident, 
two or three hours are sometimes wanting fur some useful purpose, 
borrow them from your sleep. Six, or at most seven hours sleep for 
a constancy, os nmeh as you or any body can want: more is only lazi¬ 
ness and dozing; and is, 1 am persuaded, both unwholesome and stupe- 
tying. If, by ciianco, your business, or your pleasuios, should keep you 
up till four or live o’clock in tho morning, 1 would ii'^vise you, however, 
to rise exactly at your usual* time, that you may not lose the precious 
moriiiiig hours; and that the want of sleep may force you to go to !:>ed 
earlier the next night. This is whuL 1 was advised to do when very 
young, by a very wise man; and what, 1 assure you, I always 'lid in 
the most disoiiputcd part of my life. 1 have vor^ often goue *io bed at 
six in the morning, and rose, uutwithstanding, at eight: by which means 
1 got many hours in the morning that my ooniponioas lost; and the want 
of sleep obliged me to keep good hours .the next, or at least the thir>l 
night. To tins method 1 o\Ve tho greatest part of my reading; for, 
from twenty to forty, 1 sliould certainly have read very little, if 1 hail 
not been up while my acquuiiitaiices were in bed. Know the true value 
of time; suatcli, se'ze, and CMijoy every inomeut of it. Ko idleness, no 
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do to>day. Tliat was tho rule of the famous and unfortunate Pensionary 
De Witt; who, by strictly following it, found time, not only to do tlie 
whole business of tho republic, but to pass his evenings at assemblies 
and suppers, as if ho had bad nothing else to do or think of. 

Adieu, my dear friend, for such I shall cull you, and os suoh I shall, 
for the future, live with you; tor 1 disclaim all tides which imply an 
authority, that, 1 am persuadeil, ytm will never give mo occasion t(» 
exercise. 

Multot et felicea^ most sincerely, to Mr. Ilarte. 


LETTER COXII. 


Loboom, January 6, 0,8. 1T60. 

Dba& Boi : I have seldom or never written to you upon tho subject 
‘f rcligior and morality; your own reason, I aur persuaded, has given 
you true notions of both; they speak best for themsolvos; bat if they 
wanted assistan30, you bavo Air. Ilarte at hand, both for precept and 
oxarnide; to you" own reason, tlierctbre, and to Mr. Ilarte, shall 1 refer 
you, tor tho reality of both, and confine myself in this letter to the 
decency, the utility, and tho necessity of scrnpuluusly preserving the 
appearances of botli. When 1 say tho uppeariuices of religion, 1 do not 
mean that you should talk or act like a inissionar}^ or on entlmsiast, 
Kor that you slionld take up a controversial cudgel agaiust whoever 
attacks the sect you arc of; this would bo botlt useless and unbecoiuing 
your age; but 1 moan that you should by no means seem to approve, 
encourage, or appland, those libertine notions, whiclj strike at religions 
equally, and which are the poor tlireadbare topics of half-wits, and 
minute philosopliers. Even those who arc silly enough to laugh at 
their jokes, ore still wise eiiuugli to distrust and detest their chai'acters; 
for. putting moral virtues at tho highest, and religion at tho lowest, 
teligion must still be allowed to bo a collateral security, at least to 
virtue, and every prudent man will sooner trust to two securities tlian 
to one. Whenever therefore, you happen to be in company with thoso 
pretended E»p”‘it» forta^ or with tlioughtless libertines, wlio laugh at all 
religion, to sliew their wit, or disclaim it, to complete tlieir riot; let no 
word or look of yours intimate the least approbation; on the contrary, 
iot a silent gravity oxprc.ss your dislike: but enter not into the subject 
and decline such unprofitable and indecent controversies. Depend up'on 
this truth, that every mar is the worse looked upon, and the less trusted 
for being tlionght to bavo no religion ; in spite of all the pompous and 
specious epithets ho tiiay assume, of JCaprit forty Freethinker, or Moral 
Philosopher; and a wise Atheist (if such a thing there is) would, tor his 
own interest and character in this world, protend to some religion. 

Your mond character must be not only pure, but, like Ca>sar^s wife, 
im.'>uspcctc<l. Tho least speck or blcmisl) upon it is fatal. NotJiing 
degrades and vilifies more, fur it e.veiLoii aud UTiites detestation and con¬ 
tempt. There are, however, wretches in the world profligate enough 
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to explode all notions of moral good and evil; to maintain that tlie/ ara 
merely local, and depend entirely upon the customs and fasbiona of 
different countries; nay, there are still, if possible, more unaccountable 
'wretches; 1 mean those who affect to preach and propagate such absurd 
and infamous notions without believing tlioui themselves. These are 
tlic dovirs hypocrites. Avoid, as much os possible, tlie company of 
such pef>i>le; who retlect a degree of discredit and infamy upon all who 
converse with them. Jhit as you may, sometimes, by accident, fall into 
such company, take great care that no complaisance, no good-humor, 
no warmth of festal mirth, ever make you seem even to acquiesce, much 
less to approve or applaud, such infamous doctrines. On the otlier 
hand, do not debate nor enter into serious argument upon a subject so 
much below it: but content jourself with telling these that 

you know they are nut serious; that you have a much better opinion of 
them than tliey w'onld have you have; and that, you are very sure, 
they would not practise the doctrine they preach. But put 3 'oar private 
mark upon them, and kIuiil tLiem for ever atl^rwards. 

There is nothing so delicate os 3 our moral character, and nothing 
which it is 3 'our interest so inuoh tt> preserve pure. Should 3 ’ou be 
suspected of injustice, malignity, perlul}', lying, <Scc., all the parts and 
knowledge in the 'world will never procure 3 ’uii esteem, friendship, or 
respect. A strange concurrence of circiinistuiices has sometimes raised 
very had ineu to liigh stations, but tiicy have been raised like criminals 
to a pillor 3 % 'whei'e their persons and their crimes, by being more con¬ 
spicuous, are only tlie more known, the mure detested, and the more 
pelted and insulted. in any case whatsoever, affectation and osten¬ 
tation are pardonable, it is in the case of niorality^; though even tliere, I 
would nut advise 3 'ou to a pliarii>aic'al pomp of virtue. But 1 will 
recoinmend to 3^011 a moat scrupulous tcnclci ness for your moral charac¬ 
ter, and the utmost cai e not to say or do the least thing that may ever 
80 slightly taint it. Show yourself, upon ail occasions, the advocate, 
the friend, but not the bully of virtue. Oulunel Chartres, whom yon 
have certainly heard of (who was, 1 believe, the most notorious Vasted 
rascal in the world, and who had, b 3 ' all sorts of crimes, amassed 
immense wealth), was so sensible of the disadvantage of a bid charac¬ 
ter, that I heard liim once say, in his impudent prodigate luaimer, that 
though he would not give one farthing fur virtue, he would give ten 
thousand pounds for a character; because ho should get a hundred 
thousand jiouuds by it; whereas, ho was so blasted, that be had 
no longer an opportunit 3 '' of cheating people. Is it possible, then, that 
ail* honest man can neglect what a wise rogue would purchase so 
dear f ■ 

There is one of the vices above mentioned, into which people of good 
education, and, in the main, of good principles, soinetiraes fall, from 
mistaken notions of skill, dexterit 3 ', and self-defence; 1 mean lying: 
though it is inseparably attended with mure infamy and loss than any 
other.^ Th.e prudence and necessity of often concealing the truth, 
insensibly seduces people to violate it. It is the only art of mean 
capacities, and the only relhge of mean spirits. Whereas, concealing 
the trutli, upon proper occusious, is as prudent, and as innocent, as 
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telling a lie, upon any occaeionf is infamous and foolisli. I will state yoo 
a case in your own department. Suppose 3'ou are employed at a foreign 
court, and that the minister of that court is absurd or impertinent 
enough to ask ^rou what your iustructious are ? will ^on tell him a lie, 
which as soon os fuiiiul out (and found out it certainly will be) must 
destroy your credit, blast 3^0111* character, and render you useless there I 
No, Will you toll liiin the ti'iitli then, and betray your trust? As 
certainly, No. Hut j'ou will answer with firmness, That you. are sniv 
prised at such a question, that you are persuaded be does not expect 
an answer to it; but that, at all events, ho certainly will not have one. 
finch an answer will give him confidence in you; he will conceive an 
opinion of your veracity, of which opinion you may afterwards make 
Tory honest and fair advantages. But if, in negotiations, you are 
looked upon as a liar and a trickster, no confidence will be placed in 
you, nothing will be communicated to you, and you will be in the 
situation of a man who has been burnt in the cheek; and who, from 
tliat mark, cannot afterwards get an honest livelihood if lie would, but 
must continue a thief. 

Lord Bacon, very justly, makes a distinotion between simulation and 
dissimulation; and allows the latter rather than the former; but still 
observes, that they arc tJie weaker soii: of politicians who have recourse 
to either. A luan who has strength of mind, and strength of parts, 
wants neither of them. * Certainly (says he) tlie ablest men that ever 
were, have all hod an openness and fraiikncss of dealing, and a name of 
certainty and veracity; but then, they were like horses well managed; 
fc*r they could tell, passing well, when to stop or turn; and at such 
times, wiien they tlioiight the cose indeed required sotne dissimulation, 
if then tJiey used it, it came to pass, that the former opinion spread 
abroad, of their good faith and clcarnoss of dealing, made them almost 
invisible. 

Tliere are people who indulge themselves in a sort of lying, which 
they reckon innocent, and which in one sense is so; for it hurts nobody 
but themselves. Tiiis sort of lying is the spurious offspring of vanity, 
begotten upon fully: these people deal in the marvellous; they Iiaveseen 
some things that never exi.sted; they have seen other things which they 
never really saw, though they did exist, only because tlicy were thought 
worth seeing, lias anything remarkable been said or done in any 
place, or in any company? they immediately present and declare tliem* 
selves eye or ear witnesses of it. They liave done feats themselves, ^ 
nnattempted, or at least unpertbnnud by others. They are always the 
heroes of their own fables; snd tliink that they gain consideration, or 
at least present attention, by it. Wlicrcas, in truth, all that tliey get is 
lidicule and contempt, not without a good degree of distrust: for one 
must naturally conclude, that lie who will toll any lie from idle vanity, 
will not scruple telling a greater for interest. Had I really seen any¬ 
thing BO very extraordinary, as to be almost incredible, 1 wonld keep it 
to myself, ra'ther than, by telling it, give any body room to doubt, for 
one minute, ot my veracity. It is inos»t corlain, that the reputation of 
chastity is not so ncco&sury for a woman, as that of veracity is for a 
niaii; and witii reason; fur it is possible for a woman to be-virtno'is, 

18 
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' though Dot Btriotly chAste, but it is not possible for a man to be virto* 
ons without strict voracity. Tlio slips of the {toor women are some¬ 
times mere bodily frailties ; but a lie in a man is a vice of the mind and 
of the heart. For God's sake be sci'iipiiloosly jealous of the purity of 
vour moral character; keep it iiniuaculate, nnbiemished, unsullied; and 
it will bo unsuspected. Defamation and calumny never attack, where 
tiiera is no weak placo; they luugnit^’i but they do not create. 

There is a very groat dilferonce between the purity of character, which 
I so earnestly recommend to you, and the stoical gravity and austerity 
of character, which 1 do by no means recommend to you. At your 
age, I would no more wish you to bo a Cato, than a Olodius. Bo, and 
be reckoned, a man of pleasure, os well as a man of business. Bnjoy 
this happy and your life; shine in the pleasures, and in 

tite company of people of your own age. This is all to be done, and 
'biiieed only can be done, without the least taint to the purity of your 
moral character; for those mistaken young fellows, who think to shinti 
by an impious or immortil liceutiousness, shine only from tlieir stink 
ing, like corrupted ilesh, in the dark. Without this purity, you can 
have no dignity of character; and 'vithout dignity of character it 
is impossible to rise in the world. You must be respectable, if you will 
be respected. 1 have known people slattern away tlioir character, 
without really polluting it; tlie coii.4oquenoe of whioh has been, that 
they have become innocently contemptible; tlieir merit has been 
dimmed, their pretensions unregarded, and all their views defeated« 
Character must bo kept bright, as well us clean. Content yourself witli 
mediocrity in nothing. In purity of character, and in politeness of 
manners, labour to excel all, if you wish to equal many. Adieu. 


LETTER OOXIir. 

LoauoB, JawMryWt 0.8. ino. 

Ht Drab Fbirnd : Yesterday I received a letter from Mr. Haite, of 
the Slst December, N. S., which I will answer soon; aud for which 1 
desire you to return him my thanks now. He tdls mo two things, 
that give me great satisfaction; oue is, that there are very few 
En^sh at Borne; the other is, that you frequent the best foreign com¬ 
panies. This last is a very good symptom; tor a mua of sense is never 
desirous to frequent those companies, where he is not desirous to pleasei, 
or where he finds that he displeases; it will not be expected in those 
companies, tliat, at your age, yon slio'ild have the Cfaroo^ the DUimoU 
tura^ and the Leggvadria of a man of five and twenty, wlio has been 
long used to keep the best ciompanies; and therefore do not be discour¬ 
aged, and think yourself eitlicr slighted or laughed at, because^ you see 
others, older aud mure used to the world, easier, more familiar, and 
oonsequently rather better received in those companies tlian yourself* 
In time your turn will come; and if you do but shew an inclination, a 
desire to please, though should be embarrassed or even err in the 
means, which must necessarily happen to you at first, yet the mil (to 
use a vulgar expression) will be taken for the deed; and people, instead 
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*f langhinff at yon, will be ^lad to instruct yon. Onod sense can only 
give Tou tne great outlines of good-l)rce<ling: but observation and nsa^ 
can alone give yon the delicate touches, and the fine colouring. Tou will 
naturally endeavour to show tho utmost respect to people of certain 
ranks and characters, and consequently you will shew it; but the pro* 
per, the delicate manner of showing that respect, nothing but observo* 
tion and time can give. 

I remeTuber, that when, with all tlie awkwardness, and rnst of Cam- 
Iridgu about mo, I was first introduced into good company, I tros 
frij^htened out of my wits. I was determined to be, frhii^ J toonghi, 
civil; 1 i^ade fine low bows, and placed myself below every*i)caly 
ivheii 1 was ap<iken to, or attempted to speak tnysolf^ ob»tupui^ 
unique conitp^ et vox favxihue hceeit. If 1 saw people whisper, I was 
sure it was at ino; and I thought myself the sole ol^ect of either the 
ridicule or the censure of the whole company, who, God knows(,didBOib'' 
trouble tlieir heads about rne. In this way I sufifored, for some time, 
like a ciiininal at the bar; and should oertainljr have renounced all 
puhto company fur over, if I hud not been so convinced of the absolute 
ncce'tsity of forming my manners upon those of the best companies, that 
I determinc<l to persevere, and sutt'er any tiling, or every thing, rather 
than not compass that iioint. lusetihibly it grew easier to me; and I 
began not to bow so ridiculously low, and to answer questions without 
great hesitation or stammering: if, now and then, some charitable peo¬ 
ple, seeing my embarrassment and being deeoBUvre themselves, came 
ami spoke to me, 1 considered thorn as nugels sent to comfort me.; and 
that gave me o little courage. 1 got more soon afterwards, and was 
intrepid enougli to go up to a fine woman, and tell her that I thought it 
a warm day; she answered me, very civilly, that she thought so too: 
upon which the conversation ceased, on iny jiart, for some time, till 
she, good-naturedly resuming it, spoke to me thus: I see your embar- 
ra>4smeiit, and 1 am sure that the few w'ords you said to me cost yon a 
great deal; but do not be discouraged for that reason, and avoid good 
company. We see that you desire to please, and that is the main 
point; you want only the manner, and yon think that you want it still 
more than you do. You must go through your noviciate before you can 
profes'i good-breeding: and, if you 'will be ray novice, I will present you 
my acquaintance as such.” 

You will easily imagine Itow much this spboch pleased me, and how 
' awkwardly I answered it; I hemmed once or twice (tor it gave me a 
bur in my throat) before I could toll her, that I was very much obliged 
to her; that it was true, that I had a great deal of reason to distrust my 
own behaviour, not beiug u-ed to tine company; and that I should be 
|•roud of being her novice, and receiving Iter instructious. 

As soon os I hail hiinbled out this answer, she called up three or four 
pec'ple to her, and said, '•*' Savez-vous (for she was a foreigner, and 1 was 
abroad) qne j’ai eiitrepris co jenne hommo, et qn’il le fant rassurer t Pour 
moi, je crois cii avoir fait la oonqu6to,car il s’est 6rnancip4 dangle moment 
au point de me dire, on troinblant, quhi laisoit chaud. 11 faut quevoua 
oi'aidiez k le dSrouiller. 11 Ini faut u^cessairement une passion, et s’il 
DC m'en juge pas digue, nous lul on cherclierous quelque autre. A a 
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reste, mon novico, n’allez pas vons enoanailler avec des filles d’up6ra el 
comediennes, qui vuns epargneront Ics traix et da sentiment et de 
la politebse, luais qui vous en couteront bien pins & tout autre dgard. 
Je vous le dLs encore; si vous vuus enconaillcz, vous etes perdu, mon 
ami. Oes miilhcureusus ruineroiit et vutre fortune et vutre siint^, cor- 
romperont vos rnosurs, jet vous n’anrez jamais le tun de la bonne com- 
pagniu.” *' The company Laughed at tliis lecture, and I vras stunned 
-with it. I did nut know whether she was serious or in jest. By turns 
I was pleased, ashamed, encouraged, and dejected. But when 1 found 
afterwards, that both she, and those to whom she had presented me, 
oonntenauced and prutected me iii*cumpany, I gradually got inoi'e assut* 
anco, and began not to be ashamed of endeavouring to be* civil. I 
copied the best rn istors, at first servilely, afterwards more freely, and at 
lost I joined habit and invention. 

All this will happen to you, if you persevere in the desire of pleasing , 
and shining as a man of the world; that jiurt of your character is the 
only one, about which I have at present the least doubt. I cannot 
entertain the least suspichin of yom moral character; your learned 
character is out of question. Your • •olitc cliaructer is now the only 
remaining object that gives mo the least aiiviety; and you are now in 
the right way of finishing it. Your constant collision with good com¬ 
pany will, of course, smooth and polish you. 1 could wisli that you 
would say, to the five or six men or women with whom yon arc the most 
acquainted, that you are sensihlo that, from youth and inexperience, 
you must make many mistakes in good-breeding; that you beg of them 
to correct you, Avithout reserve, wherever they see you fail; and tliat 
you shall take such admonition as the strongest proofs of their frieiul- 
ahip. Such a confession and application will be very engaging to those 
to whom you make them. They will tell others of tliem, wlm will he 

{ deased Avith that disposition, and, in a fricmlly manner, tell you of any 
ittle slip or error. The Duke do Nivermusf would, I am sure, be 
charmed, if yon dropped sucli a thing to him ; adding, tliat yon loved 
to address yourself ahva^'s to tho host masters. Observe also the dif¬ 
ferent modes of good-breeding of several nations,, and conform yourself 
to them respectively. Use an easy civility with the French, more 
ceremony with tlio Italians, and still more with tho Germans; but lot 
it be without embarrassment, and with ease. Bring it, by use, fo be 
habitual to you; fur, if it seems unwilling and forced, it will never 
please. Omnia Ariatvppum deeuit color^ et rsv. .Vcqnire an easiness 
and versatility of immners, as well os of mind; and, like the cainehui. 
take the hue of tho company yon are w'.th. 

There is a sort of veteran women of condition, who, having lived 

* Do you know that I have nnilrrtnkeD thta yonnx man, and he muet be enronraged 7 Ae 
for me, I think I liavo imulo h conquf^tof him; for lie Just now ventured to tpll inb.nltlio^h 
tronibitngly, thiit It ie warm. Ynu will asslitt me in polishing him. He miifit iicceMMLriiy 
have a piuiHion for aomviHidy: If he doee not think mo worthy iif being tho oltJoct, he will 
BPok out some other. However, my novice, do not diB|craee yoiireolf by fn'iiuentiiiK opera 
gttiH and Rctreiwoe; who will not requli'enf you boutimonta and politenraa. liut will be your 
ruin 111 eAei> rmpnet. I reiieat It to yon, my fHoncl, if you Nhnuid get into low, mean csom- 
pany, >on will be undone. Ttioae ureatnrea will deetroy your fortune ami your health, oor 
rapt yuur morals, and you will never acquire the style of good company.*’ 
f At that Umu Amliaasador flroin the Court of fiance to Rome. 
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always in the grande monde^ and having possibly Jmd some gallantries, 
together witli the oxperieiuje of live-and-twouty, or thirty years, form a 
yonug fellow better than all the rules that can be given him. These 
women, being past tlieir bhoin, are extremely flattered by the least 
attention from a young fellow; and they will point out to him those 
manners and attentione that pleased and engaged tliem, wlien they 
were in theipride of their youth and beauty. Wlierover yon go, midce 
some of those women }our friends; whicli a very little matter will do. 
Ask thbir advice, tell them your doubts or difficulties, as to your 
behaviour; but take great care not to drop one >vord of their expert* 
ence; for ex]>erieuce iiuplios .age; and the suspicion of age, no woman, 
let her be over so old, ever forgives. [ long for your picture, which Mr. 
llarte tells me is ru)w drawing. I want to see your countenance, your air, 
and ev(‘n your dress; the better they all three are, tliobettor: I am not 
wi^e enough to despise any one of them. Your dross, at least, is in 
your owTi power, iiud 1 hope that you mind it to a proper degree. 
Yours, Adieu. 


LETTER COXIV. 

LoNi)oii, January 16, (7. & 17S0. 

Mt Dear Frikxd : I consider the solid part of your little edifice as so 
near being fiui^lled and completed, tluit my only remaining oare is about 
the embellishiiients; and that must now be your principal caro too. 
Adorn yourself with all those graces and accomplishments, which, 
without Solidity, are frivolous; but without which,solidity is, to a great 
degree, u.soles>«.' Take one man, with a very moderate degree of know¬ 
ledge, but with a plea^'ing figure, a prepossessing address, graceful in 
all that he says and does, polite, liant^ and, in short, axlonied with all 
tJio lesser talents: and take another man, with sound sense and pro¬ 
found kiiowleilgc, hut without the abovo-ineiitioned advantages ; the 
former will not only get the bettor of the latter, in every pursuit of 
every Icind^ but in truth tlicro will be no sort of competition betweei 
them. Rut eaii every man acquire these advantages ? 1 say, Yes, if h< 
please; suppo^o he is in a situation, and in circuinst.ance.s, to frequen 
good company. Attention, observation, and imitation, will mosr 
infallibly do it. 

When you see a man, whose first alord strikes you, prepossesses yea 
in Ills favour, and makes yoii entertain a good opinion of him, you do 
not know why : analyse tlial abord^ and o.\amino, within yourself, the 
several parts that composed it; and you will generally find it to be the 
result, tlio happy osseinblugi* of modesty unembarrassed, respect without 
timidity, a genteel, but unafieefed attitude of body and limbs, an open, 
clieorful, but unsiiiirking countenance, and a dross, by no moans ne|^* 
gent, and yet not foppisli. Copy biin, then, not servilely, but as some 
of the greatest masters of painting have copied others; insomuch that 
their copies have been equal to the originals, both as to beauty and 
freedom. When you see a man, who is univei’sally allowed to shine as 
an agreeable, well-bred man, and a fine gentleman (as, for example, the 
Duke do Niveruois), attend to him, watch him carefully; observe in 
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what manner he addresses himself to Ids superiors, how he lives with 
his equals, and how he treats his inferiors Mind his turn of conversao 
tion, in tiie several situations of riorning visits, the table, and the 
'evening ainusetnonts. Imitate, witho it mimicking him; and be his 
duplicate, but not his ape. You will Hnd that he takes care never to 
say or do anything, that can be construed into a slight, or a negligence; 
or that can, in any degree, mortify people’s vanity and self-love; on the 
contrary, you will perceive that he makes people .pleased with him, by 
making them first pleased with themselves: he shows respect, regard, 
esteem and attention, where they are severally proper: he sows them 
with core, and he reaps them in plenty. 

These acruable accomplishinonts are all to bo acquired by nse and 
imitation; fo& 'Wf' are, in truth, more than half what wo are, by imita¬ 
tion. The great point is, to choose good models, and to study thern 
with care. People insensibly contract, not only the air, the manners, 
and the vices, of those with whom they commonly converse, but their 
virtues too, and even their way of thinking. This is so true, that I 
have known very plain uiidorstan<liiigs catch a certain degree of wit, 
by constantly converging with those who had a great deal. Persist, 
therefore, in keeping the best company, and you will insensibly become 
like them; but if you add attention and observation, you will very 
soon become one of them. The inevitable contagion of cotiipany shews 
yon the necessity of keeping the best, and avoiding all other; for in 
every one, something will stick. You have liitherto, 1 confess, had 
very few opportunities of keeping polite company. Westminster school 
is, undoubtedly, the seat of illiberal manners and brutal behaviour. 
Leipsig, 1 suppose, is not tlie seat of refined and elegant manners. 
Venice, I believe, has done surnothing; Koine, I hope, will do a great 
deal more; and Paris Avill, 1 dare say, do all that jmu want; alivays 
supposing, that you fi'e<[uent tlie best companies, and in the intention 
of improving and forming yourself; for without that intention nothing 
will do. 

I here subjoin a lio't of all those necessary, ornamental accomplish¬ 
ments (without wliich, no man living can either please, or rise in the 
world) which hitherto 1 tear you want, and whi<^ only require your 
care and attention to possess. 

To speak elegantly, whatever language you spe.ak in; without which, 
nobody will hear you with pleasure, and consei^ueutl^ you will spiak to 
very little purpose. 

An agreeable and distinct elocntion: without which nobody will hear 
you with putioiioe: this every body may acquire, who is not born with 
some imperfection in the organs of speech. You are not; and therefore 
it is wholly in your power. You need take much less pains for it than 
Demosthenes did. 

A distinguished politeness of manners and addrfiss; which common 
sense, observation, good company, and imitation, wiU infallibly give yon 
if you will accept it. ^ , 

A geuteel carriage and graceful motions, with the air of a man of 
fashion. A good daucing-mastor, with some care on your part| and 
some imitatioa of those who excel, will soon bring thia about. 
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To be extremely clean in your person, and perfectly well dressed, 
acccnding to the tashiun, bo that wliat it will. Yonr n^ugeooe of yoor 
dress, while yon were a school-boy was jjardonable, but wonld not be 
so now. 

Upon the whole, take it for granted, that, without these accomplish¬ 
ments, all yon know, and all you can do, will avail yon very little. 
Adieu. 


LETTER COXV. 

liOXBoa,<fitm(ary8Si, 0 .& ITSa 

Mt Dxab Fbieni) ; It so long since I have heard from yon, that 1 
■oppose Romo engrosses every moment of your time; and if it engrosses 
it in the manner I c<juld wish, I willingly give up my share of it. I 
would TfitliQT prodiMc qvam conoid. Put out your time but to good 
interest; and 1 do not desiro to Iwrrow much of it. Yonr studies, the 
respectable remains of antiquity, and your evcnpg amusomonts cannot 
and indeed ought not, to leave you much time to write. You wiU, 
probably, never sec ihnno again; and therefore you onght to see it ww 
now; by seeing it well, I do not mean only the buildings, statues, and 
paintings, though they undoubtedly deserve yonr attention: but I mean 
seeing into the constitution and government of it. But these thing- 
certainly occur to your own ouminoii sense. 

Uow go your pleasures at Rome! Are yon in fashion tliere; that ia, 
do you live with the people Avho are? tlio only way of being so your¬ 
self, ill time. Are you domesiic enough in any considerable house to be 
called lepetit Stanhope? lias auy woman of fashion and good-breed¬ 
ing taken the trouble of abusing and laughing at you amicably to your 
face ? Have you found a good decvotte\m f For those are the steps by 
which you must rise to politeness. 1 do not presume to ask if you 
have any attachment,, because 1 believe you w'!!! not make me your 
confident: but this 1 will say, eventually, that if yon have one, il/aut 
Jfien payer d^attentione et de petite eoin, if you would have your 
sacrifice propitiously received. Wonion are not so much taken by 
beauty as men are, but prefer those men who show tlteiu the most 
attention. 

Would you engage the lovely fair F 
With f^ntlent inunnere treat her; 

With tioider looka and graceful air, 

In sufti'Ht accents greet her. 


Verse «(‘re but vain, the Muses full, 
W'lthiiut the Grace’s aid ; 

Tlie Ood of Verse could not prevail 
To stop tlie flying maid. 


Attention by attentions gain. 

And merit care by cares, 

So shall the nymph rowar.i your pain: 

And Venus crown youi prayers.* 

PnMmmetik 

* These three stansas are the late Earl of ChciktTflold**. 
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A roan’s nddress and manner weigh mneh more with thert t|ia3 hia 
.beauty; atid, without them, \.\\^Ahb<iti and Monaignori will got the bet> 
ter of you. This address and manner should be exceedingly respectful, 
but at tJio same time easy, an<l unembarra'^sed. Your chit-chat or 
gent with thorn neither cgn, nor onglit to be very solid; but you should 
take care to turn and di'oss up your trillcs prettily, and make them every 
now and tlien convey indirectly some little piece of flattery. A fan, a 
ribaml, or a head-dress, are great materials tor gallant dissertations, to 
one who has got le ton leger et aimable de la honne eompagnie. At all 
events, a man had bettor talk too much to women, than too little; they 
take silence for dniness, unless where they tliink that the passion they 
have inspired occasions it; and in that case they adopt the notion, tliat 

silence lu love betrays more woe 
I'liiui words, though ne*er so witty: 

The beggar that is dumb, wo know, 

Deserves a doublo pity. 

Apropon of this subject; what progress do you make in that language, 
in which Charles the Fifth said, that lie would choose to speak to his 
mistress? Have you got all the tendor diminutive**, in etta^ ina, and 
ettina; which, 1 prcsnim^, lie alluded to? Yon already possess, and, 1 
hope, take care not to forget, tliat language which ho reserved for his 
horse. You are absolutely riiastor, too, of that lauguage in which he 
said he Avonld converse with men; Ficneh. lint, in every language, 
pray attend carefully to the choice of ytmr words, and to the turn of 
your expression. Indeed, it is ..a point of very great consequence. To 
be heard with 8nc>cess, you must bo licard w’itli [deaxure: words are tlie 
dress of thoughts; wJiieh should no more bo presented in rags, tatters, 
and dirt, than your person should. J?y the way; do you mind your 
person and your dress snfliciently ? Do yon take great care of your , 
teeth ? Pray have them put in order by tlie host operator at Kome. Are 
you be-laccd, bo-powdored, and be-feutJiered, a** other young fellows are, 
and should bo? At your age, il faut du hrdlant^ et mime un peu ds 
fraeaa^ maia point de mHioere; il faut un air vif aiah et nohU, Avea 
lea hommea^ un maintien reapectueux et en m^me tema reapecttdle; emee 
lea fammea^ un caquet liger^^ enjou^ et hadin^ maia toujonra fort poli. 

To give you an opportunity of exerting your t.alcuts, I send you, here 
inclosed, a letter of recommendation fromMunsieur Villettes, to^a ’ame 
de Siinonetti at Milan; a woman of the ilrst fashion and consideration 
there; and I shall in my next s&nd yon another from the same person to 
Madame Clerici, at the same place. A** these two ladies’ houses are the 
resort of all the people of fashion at Milan, those two recoininendations 
will introduce you to them all. Let me know, in due time, if yon have 
received these two letters, that I may have them renewed, in ease of 
a(;cidents. 

Adieu, my dear friend 1 Stndy hard; divert yourself heartily; disfan* 
guish carefully between the pleasures of a man of fashion, and the vices 
of a scoundrel; pursue the former, and abhor the latter, like a man of 
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LETTER COXVI. 

LoaiNW, F%brw»}f IS O. & ITOO. 

Ht diab Frivnd: Very few people are good economists of their for* 
tone, and still fewer of their time; and yet, of the two, the latter is the 
most precious. I heartily wish yon to bo a good economist of both: 
and you are now of an age to l)egin to think, seriously of tliose two im¬ 
portant articles. Young people are apt to think tliat they have so much 
time before them, that they may squander what they please of iL and 
yet have enougli left; as very great fortunes liave frequently seduced 
people to a ruinous profusion. Fatal mistakes, always repented of, but 
always too late I Old Mr. TiOwndes, the famous Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury m tiio reigns of King William, Queen Anne, and King George the 
First, a-ed to talce care of the penoe^ and the pounds will take care 
qf thsmsehes. To this maxim, which he nut only preached, but prac¬ 
tised, his two grandsons, at tliis time, owe the very, considerable fortunes 
that he left theuL • ^ 

This holds equally true as to time; and 1 most earnestly f^ocommend 
to yon tlie care of those minutes and quarters of hours, in the uourse of 
the day, which people think too short to deserve their attention; and 
yet, if summed up at tiio end of the year, would amount to a very con¬ 
siderable portion of time. For example: you are to bo at snob a place 
at twelve, by appointment; yon go out at eleven, to make two or three 
visits first; those persons are not at homo: instead of sauntering away 
that interinedinto time at a cofleo-liouse, and possibly alone, return home, 
write a letter, beforehand, for the ensuing post, or take up a good‘book, 
I do not mean Descartes, Malebrancho, Locke, or Kewton, by way of 
dipping; but some book of rational amusement, and detached pieces, as 
Horace, Boilean, Waller, La Bruydro, tfec. Tliis will be so much time 
saved, and by no means ill employed. Many people lose a great deal of 
time by reading; for they read frivolous and idle books, sudi as the ab¬ 
surd romances of the two last centuries; wliore characters, that never 
existed, are insipidly displayed, and BOiitimeut& that were never felt, 
pomi)oasIy described: the oriental ravings and extravagances of tho 
Arabian Mights, and Mognl Tales: or, tho now fliinsy brochures that now 
swai'in in France, of Fairy Tales, Rejlexwns sur U Cceur et VE^it^ Meta- 
physiqm de VAmmr^ Analyse des oeanx Sentimem^ and such sort of idle 
frivolous stufl^ that iionrishes and improves tho mind just as much aa 
whipped cream would tho body. Stick to the best established books in 
every language; the celebraU d poets, historiaiif*, orators, or philosophers. 
By these means (to use a city metaphor) Vou will make fifty per cent, of 
that time, of which others do not make above tliree or four, or probably 
nothing at all. 

Many people lose a great deal of their time by laziness; they loll and 
yawn in a great chair, tell diemselves that they have not time to be^n 
any thing then, and that it will do as well another time. This is a most 
niitortunate disposition, and tlie greatest ob.«>traction to both knowledge 
and business. At your ago, you have nf> right nor claim to laziness; I 
have, if 1 please, being emeritus. You are but just listed in the world, 
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and must be active, diligent, indefatigable. If ovei yon propose com* 
manding witlt dignity, you iiinst servo up to it with diligence. Nevei 
{Alt off till to-iuorrow what you can do to-day. 

Dispatch is the soul of business; and. nothing contributes* more tr 
dispatchj than method. Lay down a metliod for eveiw thing, and stick 
to it inviolably, as far as unexpected incidents may almw. Fix one 
tain hour and day in tlio week for your accounts, and keep them 
together in their proper order; by which means they will require 
little time, and you can never be muQh cheated. Whatever letters and 
papers yon keep, docket and tie tlicm up in their respective classes, so 
that you may instantly have recourse to any one. l^ay down a method 
also for your reading, for which you allot a certain share of your morn¬ 
ings ; let it be in a consistent and consecutive course, and not in that 
desultory and immethodical manner, in which many people read scraps 
of different authors, upon different subjects. Keep a useful and short 
commonplace book of what yon read, to help your memory only, and 
not for pedantic quotations. Never read liistory without having maps, 
and a chronological book, or tables, lying by you, and constantly recur¬ 
red to; without which, history is < nly a confused heap of facte. One 
method more 1 recommend to you, uy which I have found great benefit, 
even in tlie most dissipated part of my life; that is, to rise early, and 
at the same hour every morning, how late soever you may have sat np 
the night before. This secures you an hour or two. at least, of fading 
or reflection, before the common interruptions of the morning begin; 
and it will save your constitution, by forcing you to go to bed early, at 
least one night in three. 

You will say. it may be, os many yonng people would, that all this 
order and method is ve^ troublesome, only fit for dull people, and a 
disagreeable restraint npon the noble spirit and fire of youth. 1 deny 
it; and assert, on the contrary, that it will procure you ooth more time 
and more taste for your pleasures; and, so far from being tronblesome 
to you, that, after yon haye pursued it a month, it would bo tronble-' 
some to yon to lay it aside. Business whets tlie appetite, and gives a 
taste to pleasures, as exercise does to food; and business can never be 
done wimont method; it raises the spinte for pleasnres; and a aptetaeU^ 
a ball, an assembly, will much more sensibly affect a man who has em¬ 
ployed, than a man who has lost, the preceding part of the day \ nay, 
1 will venture to say, that a fine lady will seem have more ciiarms to 
a man of study or business, than to a saunterer. The same lisilesSBess 
mns through liis whole conduct, and he is os insipid in his pleasure 
as inefficient in every thing ejse. 

I hope yon earn your pleasnres, and consequently taste them; for, by 
the way, 1 know a great many men, who call themselves men of plea* 
sure, but who, in truth, have none. They adopt other people’s indis¬ 
criminately, but without any taste of their own. I have known them 
often inflict excesses upon themselves, becanse they thought them gen- 
tod; though they sat as awkwardly npon them as other people’s clothes 
would have done. Have no pleasures but your own, and then yon wtU 
shine in them. What are yours? Give iq® a short hUtojj of them. 

vo6re soin d taifle. et dajia Zss' bonnes compaffnit» f y hrWi»> 
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9out du coH d* la politeMe^ de Venjouement, Ju iadinagel EUMtom 
galantf JP%lez~v<ni8 le par^ait amour t Eot-il question de ftiehir par 
908 80 VM et par voa attentions Us riqueurs do quolqiie JUre Prineene t 
Yoa may safely trust ine; for, though I am a severe ceusor of vice and 
fitlly, 1 am a friend and advocate for ideasnres, and will contribute aL 
iu my power to yours. 

There is a certain dignity to be kept up in pleasures, as well as in 
business. In love, a man may lose his heart with dignity; but if he 
loses his nose, ho loses his character into the bargain. At table, a man 
may with decency have a distinguishing palate; but indiscriminate 
Voraciousness degrades him to a glutton. A man may play widi 
decency; but if ho games, he is disgraced. Vivacity and wit make 
man shine in company; but trite Jokes and loud laughter reduce him 
to a butfoon. Every virtue, they say, has its kindred vice; eveiy plea¬ 
sure, I am sure, has its neighbouring disgrace. Mark carefully, tliere< 
fore, the line that separates them, and rather stop a yard short, than 
step an inch beyond it. ^ 

1 wish to God that you had as much pleasure in following my advic& 
as I have in giving it you 1 and you may the more easily have it, as I 
give you none that is inconsistent with yonr pleasure. In all that I say 
to you, it is your interest alone that 1 consider: trust to my experience; 
you know you may to my affection. Adieu. 

T have received no letter yet from yon or Mr. Harte. 


LETTER OOXVII. 

Losooa, Feibrvary 8, <7. A1760. 

Mt Dear Friend : You have, by this time, 1 hope and believe, made 
such a progress in the Italian language, that you can read it with 
ease; I mean, the easy books in it; and indeed, in that, as w'ell aa 
in every other language, tlie easiest books are generally the best; for, 
whatever author is obscure and difhcnlt in his own language, cer¬ 
tainly does not think clearly. Tliis is, in luy opinion, the case of a 
celebrated Italian author; to whom the Italians, from the admiration 
they have of him, Imve given the epithet of il divino ; I mean Dante, 
T^iough I formerly knew Italian extremely well, I could never under¬ 
stand him; for which ren'iou I liad done with him, fully convinced 
that he was not worth the pains neoe.ssary to understand him. 

The good Italian anthois ore, in vsxy mind, but few; 1 mean, autlioni 
of invention; fur there are, niidonbtedly, very good historians, and 
excellent translators. The two poets worth your reading, and, 1 was 
going to say, the only two, are Tasso and Ariosto. Tasso's Oierasa- 
Aname IMerata is altogether unquestionably a fine poem, though it has 
ivme low, and many false tlionghts in it; and Roileau very Justly 
fpAlcfltt it the mark of a had taste, to compare U Clinquant Thsee d 
iOr dt VvrgiU. The imago, with which he adorns the introduction 
«i/ his epic poem, is low and disgusting; it is that of a froward, sick, 
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pnkiiig child, who is deceived into .a dose of noceBsary physio by 
These verses are these: 

Cosi all’ egro foneiul porglamo aaparsl 
D1 Boavl licor gll orll del Taso: 

Bucclil ainari lugannato Intanto cl bcvCy 
B dall* Inganuo «uo vita riccTO. 

However, the poem, with all its faults about it, may justly be called 
a lino oue. 

If fancy, ipiagination, invention, description, dec., constitute a poet, 
Ariosto is, unquestionably, a great one. llis Orlando, it is true, is a 
medley of lie*! and trutiis, sacred and i>rofano, wars, loves, enchantments, 
giants, mad here :i8, and adventurous damsels, but tlien, he gives it you 
very fairly for what it is, and does not pretend to put it upon you for 
the true Myopic, or Epic Poem. He says : 

Le Pwne, 1 Oaraller, I'arme, gli amoii 
Ltt cortcHict I’aadacl ImprcHC, lo canto. 

The connections of his stories are Jmirai)le, his reflections justi, his 
sneers and ironies incomparable, and his painting excellent. When 
Angelica, after having wandered over half the world alone with 
Orlando, pretends, notwithstanding, 

. - . ch’cl flor virginal coal avea salvo. 

Come selo purt6 dal materu’ alvo. 

The author adds, very gravely, 

Forse era ver, ma non perd eredibile 
A chi del senso suo fosee Signore. 

Astolplio's being carried to the moon by St. Jobn, in order to look for 
Orlando’s lost wits, at the end of the 84th book, and the many lost 
things that he finds there, is a most happy extravagancy, and contains, 
at the same time, a great deal of senso. 1 would advise yon to read 
this poem with attention. It is, also, the source of half the tales, novels, 
and plays, that have been written since. 

The Pastor JHdo of Guaiiiii is so celebrated, that you should read it; 
hut in reading it, you will judge of the great propnoty of the charac¬ 
ters. A parcel of shepherds and shepherdesses, WT!;h the true pastoral 
fimplicity^ talk metaphysics; epigrams, eoneettij and quibbles, by the 
hour, to each other. 

The Aminto del Tasso, is much mure what it is intended to be, a PaS' 
toral: the shepherds, indeed, have their concetti, and their antitheses \ 
but are not quite so sublime and abstracted, as those in Pastor Mdo. 1 
tliink that you will like it much the best of the two. 

Petrarea is, in my mind, a sing-song love-sick poet; much admire^ 
iiowever, by the Itiuians: but an Italian, who should think'no better of 
iiim than I do, would certainly say, that he deserved his Lawra better * 
than his Lomro ; and that wretched quibble would bo reckoned an es- 
oellent piece of Italian wit. 

The Italian prose-writers, (cf invention I mean,) which I would re* 
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oommend to your acquaintance, are Maehiavello an H Boeeaeio ; the former, 
for the established reputation which ho hus iicquirod, of a consummate 
politician, (whatever iny own private sentiments may be of either his 
politics or his morality): the latter, fur his great invention, and tor his 
natural and agreeable manner of tolling his stories. 

Guicciardini, Bentivnglio, Davila, &c., are excellent historians, and 
deserved being read with attention. The nature of liistory checks, a 
Littlo, the flights of Italian imaginations; which, in worlu) of inven¬ 
tion, are ver^ high indeed. Translations curb them still more: and 
their translations of the cliLssics are iucoinparablo; particularly the first 
ten, translated in the time of Leo the Xth, and inscribed to him, uutier 
the title of Ooltana. That original Oollana lias been lengthened 
Bince; and, if L mistake not, consists, now, of one hundred and tea 
;i;olamos. 

From what I have said you will easily guess, that I meant to put you 
upon your guard: and not let jour fancy be dazzled and your taste cor¬ 
rupted by the conr^tti^ the quaintuesscs, and false thoughts, wliich are 
too much the charu(;teristics of the Italian and Hpiftiish authors. 1 think 
you afo in no great danger, as j'our ia.ste has been formed upon tlie best 
ancient models, the Greek and’Latin autliors of the best ages, who in¬ 
dulge themselves in none of the puerilities 1 have hinted at. I tliink I 
may say, with truth, that true wit, sound taste, and good sense, are now 
££> it were engrossed by France and England. Yonr old otjuaintancea 
the Germans, 1 fear, are a little below them; and your new acquaint¬ 
ances the Italituis, are a great deal too much above them. The 
former, 1 doubt, crawl a little; the latter, I am sure, very oiteu fly out 
cl sight. 

I recommelnled to you, a good many years ago, and T believe you 
then read, Za maniere de Men penser dane lee ouvragea d^eeprit^ pa/r le 
P^re liouhoure : and I tliink it is very well worth yonr reading again, 
now that you can judge of it better. I do not know any book tliat 
nortributes more to form a true taste; and j'ou find there, into the 
bargain, the most celebrated pasatiges both of the ancients and the 
modems, which refresh your memory with wliat j'ou liavo formerly 
read in them separately'. It is followed by » book much of the same 
si/e, by' the same author, entitled, Suite dee Penaees ingeniemes. 

To do justice to the best English and French authors, they Jiave not 
given into that false taste; they allow no tlioughts to be good, that are 
not just, and founded upon truth. The age of Lowis XIV. ivas very 
likctlie Augustan; lloilcau, Moli^re, la Fontaine, Ilacine, &c., established 
the true, and exposed the inlso taste. Tlie reign of King .Charles II., 
(meritorious in no otlicr n spect,) banislied false taste out of England, 
and proscribed pnns, quibbles, acrostics, &c. ^ince tliat, false wit has 
renewed its attacks, and endeavoured to recover its lost empire, both 
in England and France; but without success; though, 1 must say, with 
, more success in'Francc than in England. Addison, rope, and Swift, 
have vigorously defended the rights of good sense, which is more than 
oan be said of their contemporary French authors, who have of late hod 
a great tendency to 2« faux brillant^ Ic, ral^netncnt^ et Vmtortillemant, 
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And Lord Rosoomraon would be more in the right now, than ha wm 
then, in saying, that 

The Engllih bullion of one sterling line, 

Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages ealno. 

Lose nu time, my dear child, I coi\jure you, in lorming your tasiei. 
your mannt’r^, your mind, your every thing: you have but two years’ 
time to do it iu; tor, whatever you are, to a certmu degree, at twenty, 
you will be, more or lens, all the rest of your life. May it be a long 
and liappy one. Adieu. 


LEl’TER COXVIll. 

LonnoM, F^nuary C, A ITSu » 

Mt uea» Fbiemd : If the Italian of your letter to Lady GhesterheKl 
was all your own, I am very well satisded with the progress which you 
have made in that languagedn so t^iuu't a time; according to tliat gra¬ 
dation, you will, in a very little tin e more, bo master of it. Except 
at the French Ambassador’s, I believe you hear only Italian spoke; for 
tlie Italians speak very little French, and that little generally very ill. 
The French are even with them, and generally Italian as ill; l<)r 1 
never knew a Frenchman iu my life who could pronounce the Italisji 
es, ct, or ge^ gi. Your desire of pleasing the Roman ladies will of couree 
give you not only the desire, but the means of speaking to them ele¬ 
gantly in their own language. The Princess Borghese, lam told, speaks 
French both ill and nnAvillingly ; and therefore you should inidce a merili 
to lier of your application to her laiiguugo. ‘ She is, by a kind of pre¬ 
scription, (longer tliau she would probably wish,) at the head of the 
beau ntmde at Rome; and can, consequently, establish or destroy a 
young fellow’s fashionable character. If she declares him amahiU i 
leggktdrOy others will think him so, or, ^t least, those who do nor- will 
not dare to say so. There are in every great town some such women, 
whose rank, beauty, and fortune have conspired to place tliem at the 
head of tlie fashion. Th^ have generally been gallant, but within C(>i- 
taiu decent bounds. Their gallantries have taught, both them and their 
admirers, good-breeding; without which they could keep up no digmty, 
but would be vililied by those very ^llantries which put thorn in vogue. 
It is with these women, as with ministers and favorites at court; tht.y 
decide upon fashion and characters, os tlieso do of fortunes and prefer¬ 
ments. Pay particular court, therefore,^ wherever you are^ to these 
female sovereigns of the htem monde: their recoiuinenilation is a pass¬ 
port through all the realms of {lolitencss. But tlien, remember 
Uiey require minute officious attentions. You should, if possible, guess 
at and anticipate all their little fancies and inclinations : make yourself 
fauiiliarly and domestically useful to them, by otferin^ yourself for all 
their little commissions, and assisting in doing the honours of th^ 
houses, and entering with seeming unction into all tlieir little griev¬ 
ances, bustles, and views; for they are always busy. If you are onoo 
ben ficeatii at the i’alazzo Borghese, you will soon be in fesbion at 
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Boiim; and bring in fa«MoQ, will soon fashion yon; fbr that u what 
you most now think of very seriously. 

1 am sorry that there is no good danoing-mnster at Borne, to form 
your exterior afr and carriage; whicli, 1 doubt, fu« nut yet the gentori- 
est in the world. But you may, and I hope you will, in the meantiine, 
observe the air and carriage of those who are rcokone<l to have tiie best 
and form ^our own upon tliorn. Ease, gracehilness. and dignity, com¬ 
pose tlie air and address of a man of fashion; whicn is as unlike the 
alfdotttd attitudes and motions of a petit maitre^ as it is to th6 awk¬ 
ward, negligent, riuuisy, and slouching manner of a booby. 

1 am extremely pleased with tJic account Mr. llarte has given me of 
the allotmeut of yonr time at Borne. Those five hours everv morning, 
which you employ in serious studies with Mr. llarte, are laid out witli 
great interest, and will make yon rich all the rest of your life. 1 do 
not look upon tlie sul>.->oqaent morning hours, which you pass with your 
Oieeronl^ to be ill-disposed of; there is a kind of ctmnection between 
them; and yonr evening diversions in good company arou in their way, 
os useful and uecensary. Tliis is the way for yofl to have uoth weight 
and lustre in the world; and this is the object which / always had in 
view in your education. 

. Adieu, my friend! go oil and prostier. 

Mr. Grevenkop hits just received Mr. llarte's lettei il the 10th N. S. 


LETTER COXIX. 


Lomk «, March 8, O. 1700. 

Touno as you are, I liope you are in haste to live; by living, I mean 
living with lustre and liouour to yourself^ with utility to society; doing 
what may deserve to be written, or writing what may deserve to be 
read; I should wish both. Those who consider life in that light, will 
not idly lavi 4h one moment. The present inomoiits are the only ones 
we are sure of, and as such the most valuable; but yours are doubly so, 
at your age; for the credit, the dignity, the ooiiii'ort, and the pleasure 
of aU your future moments, depend upon the use you make of your 
present ones. 

I am extremely satisfied with your present manner of employing your 
time; but will you always employ it as well ? I am far from meaning 
idways in the same way; but 1 moan ns well in proportion, in the vari¬ 
ation of age and circumstances. Yon now study five hours every 
morning; I neither 8iip|M)'e that you will, nor desire that you should dv 
so for the rest of your lile. Both businc.ss and pleasure will justly and 
equally break in upon those hours. But then, will you always employ 
the leisure they leave you in useful studies? If }ou have but an hour, 
will you improve that hour, iustead of idling it away ? While yOn have 
saol a friend and monitor with yon as Mr, llarte, I am sure yon will. 
But suppose that business and sitnations should, in six or seven months 
call Mr. llarte away from you; tell mo trnly, what may I expect and 
depend ui>on from you, when left U> yourself? May I be sure that yon ' 
win employ some part of every day, in adding sc nethiug to that stock 
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of knowledge which he will have lefb you ? May I hope that yon wfli 
allot one hour in the week to the care of your own afEaira, to keep them 
in that order and method which every prudent man does ? But, above 
all, may I be convinued that your pleasures, whatever they may bo, will 
be oonhned within tlio circle of good company, and people of fashion t 
Those i)lcasnres I recommend to you; I will ])romote them, I will pay 
for them; but I will neither pay for, nor sudfer, the unbecoiiiiog, dis¬ 
graceful, and degrading pleasures (they cannot be called pleasures), of 
low and profligate company. I confess the pleasures of high life are 
nut always strictly philosophical; and 1 believe a Stoic would blau^e 
ray indulgence; but I am yet no Stoic, though turned of five-and- 
fifty; and I am apt to think that you are rather less so, at eighteen. 
The pleasures o'* the table, among people of the first fashion, may indeed 
sometimes, by accident, run into excesses: but tney will never sink into 
a continued course of gluttony and drunkenness. The galluntry of high 
life, though not strictly justinable, carries, at least, no external marks 
of infamy about it. Neither the h^art nor the constitution is corrupted 
by it; neither nose nor clmracter lost by it; manners, possibly, improved. 
Play, ill good company, is only pin, , and not gaining; not deep, and 
consequently not dangt'rous nor dishonourable. It is only the inter¬ 
acts of other amusements. 

This, 1 am sui'c, is not talking to yon like an old man, though it is 
talking to you like an old friend; these are not hard conditions to ask 
of you. 1 am certain yon have sense enough to know how reason¬ 
able tlioy are on my part, how advantageous Uiey are on yours; but 
have you resolution enough to perform them ? Cuu yon withstand the 
examples, and the invitations, of the protiigate, and their infamous mis¬ 
sionaries? ForT have known many a young felli^ seduced by a mavr- 
vaisa honte^ tliat made him ashamed to refuse. These are resolutions 
which you most form, and steadily execute for yourself, whenever you 
lose the friendly care and assistance of your Jt/cator. In the meantime, 
make a greedy use of him ; exhaust him, if you can, of all liia know¬ 
ledge ; and got the prophet's mantle from him, before he is taken away 
himseUl 

You seem to like Borne; IIow do you go on there? Are you got 
into the inside of that extraordinary government? lltm your Abbate 
Foggini discovered many of those mysteries to you ? Have yoJ' made 
an acquaiutonco with some eminent Jesuits? I kne^w no people in the 
world more instructive. You would do very well to take one or two 
such sort of people homo with you to dinner eyery day : It would be 
only a little mi/iestra and mmtironi the more; and a three or four hours* 
conversation de mite produces a thousand useful informations, which 
short meetings arid snatches at third places do not admit of; and many 
of those gentlemen are by no means unwilling to dine gratia. 
Whenever yon meet with a man eminent in any way, feed him, imd 
feed upon him at the same time; it will not onljr improve you^ but giva 
you a roputatiou of knowledge, and of loving it in others. 

I have been lately informed of an Italian book, which I believe may 
' bo of use to yon, and which, I dare say, you may get at Borne, written 
by oue Alberti, about foni'score, or a hundred years ago, a thick quarto. 
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Tt is a d^ioal descriptioa of Italy; from 'whence, I am assured, that 
Mr. Addison, to save himself trouble, has token most of his remarks 
and classical references. 1 am told that it is an excellent book for a 
traveller in Italy. 

What Italian books have you read, or are you reading? Ariosto, I 
hope, is one of them. Pray a[>ply yourself diligently to Itslian; it is so 
easy a language, that speaking it constantly, and reading it often, must, 
in six months more, make you i)erfect master of it: in which case you 
will never forget it: for 'we only forget tliose things of wliich we know 
but little. 

But, above oil things, to all that yon learn, to all that yon say, and to 
•U that you do, remember to join the Graoei. All is iinporfeot witlt- 
out tiiem; with them every thing is at least tolerable. Nothing could 
hurt lOo more than to lind you unattended by tliem. How cruelly 
should I be shocked, if, at oiir first meeting, you should present your¬ 
self to mo without them I Invoke them, and saorifico to them eveiy 
moment; they are always kind, where they are assiduously courted. 
For God’s sake aim at perfection in every thing! I/il aetum reputans 
$i quid mpermet agendum. Adieu. Yours most tenderly. 

LETTER COXX. 


IiOMBOH, Mareh 19, O. A, 17B0. 

Mt DBAS Fbisni) : ,I acknowledge your last letter of the 24th Febru 
ary, N. S. In return for y^ur earthquake, I can tell yon that wo have 
had here, moi'e than our slinro of earthquakes; for we had two very 
strong ones in eight-and-twoniy days. They really do too much 
honour to our cold climate; in ycur warm one, they are compensated 
by fhvoui-s £*0111 tlie sun, which we do not enjoy. 

I did not think that the present Pope was a sort of man to build 
seven modern little chapels at the expense of so respectable a piece of 
antiquity as the Golliacum. Ilow'cver, let his Iluliness’s taste of virtd 
be ever so bad, pray got soineliody to present yon to him before you 
leave.Koine; and witliout liesitatiun kiss his slipper, or whatever else 
the etiqvette of that Court requires. 1 ivunld have you sec all those 
ceremonies; and I presume that you are, by this time, ready enough at 
Italian to understand and answer il iianto Padre in tlmt language. 1 
hope, too, tlmt you liave acipiirod adtlress and usage enough of tlie 
world to be presented to any body, without embarrassment or disappro¬ 
bation. If that is not yt^ quite perfect, ,as 1 cannot supppse it is 
entirely, custom will impr(»ve it daily, and habit at last somplete it. I 
jiave fur some time told yt'u, that the great difficulties are ^>retty well 
conquered. Yon have acquired knowledge, wldch is the prineipw/m et 
fane ; but you have now a varietjj of lesser things to attend to, which 
collectively make one great and important object. You easily guess 
that 1 mean the graces, the air, address, politeness, and, in short, the 
wliole toum ure and agrismme of a man of fashion; so many little things 
oonspire t<i form that toumure^ that though separately they seem too 
insignificant to menti jc, yet ag;:regately they are too material for me (who 
fiiinir for.jou dowp t*' tho Very lowest things,) to omit. For instance, 
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Do yon nse yoursolf to carv^ eat and drink genteelly, and ivitili ««avl 
Do you take care to walk, stand, and present yourelf gracefblly I 
Are yon sufficiently upon your guard against awkward attitudes, and 
illiberal, ill-bred, and disgusting habits, such as scratching yourself, 
patting your lingers in your mouth, nose, and cars ? Tricks idwaya 
acquire at schools, often too much neglected afterwards; but, however, 
extremely ill-bred and nauseous. For I do not concei ve that any man 
has a right to exhibit, in oompan^% any one excrehient more than 
another. Do you dress well, and think a little of the hrillant in your 
person ? That too is necessary, because it is prhenant. Do you aim 
at easy, engaging, but, at the same time, civil or respectful manners, 
according to the company you are in? Tliese, and a thousand other 
things, which you will observe in people of fashion better than I can 
descril^ ttiem, are absolutely necessary for every man; hut still more 
for you, tliaii for almost any man living. The showish, the shining, the 
engaging parts of the character of a lino gentleman, should (c«>nsideriDg 
your destination) be the [)rincipal objects of your present attention. 

When yon return liero, 1 am apt to think that you will find something 
better to do thaii to run to Mr. -isborue's at Gray’s Inn, to pick up 
scarce books. Buy good books, and read them; the best books are the 
commonest, ami the lust editions are always the best, if the editors arc 
not blockheads, for they may profit of the former. But take care not 
to understand editions and title pages too well. It always smells of 
pedantry, and not always of learning. What curious books I have, 
they are indeed but few, shall be at your service. I have some of the 
'old Oollana, and tlie Machiavel of 1550. Beware of the BUdionianie. 

In the midst of either your studios or your pleasures, pray never lose 
view of the object of your destination:*! moan the political ail&irs of 
Europe. Follow them politically, chronologically, and geographically, 
through the new.spapei's, and trace up the facts which you meet with ' 
there to tlioir sources: os, for example, consult the treaties Nemtadt and 
Aho, with regard to the disputes, which you read of every day in the 
public papers, between l^ussia and Sweden. For the affairs of Italy, 
which are reported to be the objects of present negotiations, recur to 
tlie quadruple alliance of the year 1716, and follow them down through 
their several variations to the treaty of Aix-la-Ghapelle 1748; in which 

g iy the by) you will find tlie very difiereut tenures by which il- j Infant 
on Philip, your nameStHke, holds Parma and Placentia. Consult, 
also, the Emperor Oliarles tiiie Sixth’s Act of Cession of the kingdoms 
•f Naples and Sicily, being a point which, upon the death of the present 
King of Spain, is likely to occjision some' disputes do not lose the 
thread of these matters; which is carried on Avith great case, bet, If 
once broken, is resumed with difficulty. 

Pray tell Mr. Harte, that I have sent his packet to Boron Firmian by 
Count Einsicdlen, who is gone from bonce this day for Germany, and 
passes through Vienna in his way to Italy j where ho is in hopes of 
crossing upon you somewhere or other. Adieu, my friend. 
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Lovoov. JfarcA 29, O A1250. 

My Dft VF FiaKm> Tcmi are now, I suppose, at Naples, in a new scene 
VvrtA^ exatnining >ill the curiosities r>f Jlurculaiieuni, watching the 
eruptions of Monnt \ esuviiis, and surveying the magnificent churches 
and public buildings, by which Naples is distin^iished. You have a 
ruurt there into tlie bargain, which, I hope, you Sequent and attend to. 
^olito manners, a versatility of mind, a complaisance even to enemies, 
and the fxilto seiolto^ witli the pen»ieri »trettt^ are only to be learned at 
courts; and must be well learned by whoever would either shine or 
thrive in them. Though they do not ciiange tlio nature, they smooth 
and soften the manners of mankind. Vigilance, dexterity, and flexi 
bility supiily the yihu'e of natural force; and it is the ablest mind, not the 
strongest body, timi i)revails tiiero. Monsieur and Madame Fogliuui will, 
1 am sure, shew you all the polirenoss of courts; for I know no better 
bred people than they are. Domesticate yourself* tliere while you stay 
at Nujdes, and lay aside tlio English coldness and formality. You have 
also a letter to Comte Mahony, whose house 1 hope you frequent, os it is 
the resort of the bust company. His sister, Madame Bulkeley, is now 
here; and had I known of your going so soon to Naples, I would have 
got you, ex ahundanti^ a letter from her to her brother. The conversa¬ 
tion of the inodcms iu the evening is full as necessary for you, as that of 
the ancients in the morning. 

You'would do well, while you are at Naples, to read some very short 
history of that kingdom. It has hod great variety of masters, and has 
occasioned many wars; the general Idstory of wliich will enable you to 
ask many proper questions, and to receive useful informations in return. 
Inquire into the manner and form of that goveruniciit; for constitution 
it has none, being an absolute one; but the most absolute governments 
Lave certain customs and forms, which are luoro or less observed by their 
respective tyrants. In China it is the fashion for the emperors, absolute 
as they are, to govern with justice and equity ; ns in the other oriental 
monarchies, it is tlie custom to govern by violence and cruelty. The 
King of France, as absolute, in fact, os auy of them, is by custom only 
mui'C gentle; for 1 know of no con.stitutioiial bar to his will. England 
ib now, tlio only monarchy iu the world, tJiat can properly be said to 
have a C(nistitutii»n; for the people's riglits and liberties ai'o secured by 
laws; and I cannot reckon Sweden and Poland to bo monarchies, those 
two kings having little mure to say than the Doge of Venice. I do not 
presume to say any thing (if tlio constitution of the empire to you, who 
iuri^&ritorum Ger'uianicorvm facileprine^ie. 

When you write to me, which, by the way, you do pretty Bdd(»n, tell 
mo ratlier whom you see, than what you see. inform me of your even¬ 
ing transactions and acquaintances; where, and how you pass your 
evenings; wliat people of learning you have mode acquaintance with: 
and, if yon will trust me with so important an afiair, what beUepaarian 
inflames you, 1 interest mysiilf must iu what personally concerns yon 
t most« and this is a very critical year in yonr lite. To tow likb a virtu 
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080 , jonr canvas is, T think, a good one, and Raphael 7 'jrte has drains 
the outlines admirably; nothing is now wanting but tlxu colouring of 
Titian, and the graces, the morhmezza of G’uido; but that is a ^eat deal. 
Ton must get them soon, or you will never get them at all. Jrsr la 2«n- 
gua lUtHana^ 807io aicuro elvella n’i ad-eeeo jfro/caeore^ a tale eh'io 
non ardieea dirle altra eoaa in quelta lingua ee non, J idio. 


LETTER COXXII. 

LoMOoir, April 88, 0.8. 1780 

My dbab Fbienx>: As your journey to Paris approaches, and as tl-at 
period will, or.3 way or another, bo of inllnite consequence to you, rov 
letters will henceforward be principally ciucuiated for tliac iueridian. 
You will be left there to your own discretion, instead of Mr. Hartt's, 
and yon will allow me, I nm sura, to distrust a little the discretion of 
eighteen. You will find in the Academy a number of young ellows 
much less discreet than yourself. These will all be your acquaintances; 
but look about yon first, and inqu re into thuir respective ctiaracters, 
liefore you form any connections among them; and, catena parihue^ 
single out those of the most considerable rank and family. Shew them 
a distinguishing attention; by which moans yon will get into their re¬ 
spective lioiises, and keep the besst company. All those French yonug 
fellows arc cxcesMively etourdie; bo upon your guard against scrapes 
and quai*rols: have no corporal pleasantries with them, nojeux de niaine^ 
no coups de chambriere, which frciiuently bring on (piarrcls. Be as lively 
as they, if yon please, but at the same time be a little wiser tlian they. 
As to letters, yon will find most of them ignorant; do not reproach them 
with that ignorance, nor make them feel your superiority. It is not 
their faults, they are all bred up for the army; but, on the other hand, 
do ]*ot allow their ignorance and idleness to break in upon those morn¬ 
ing hours which you may be able to allot to your serious studios. Ko 
broakfostings witii them, which consume a great deal of time; but tell 
them (not magisterially and scntentiously) that yon will read two or 
three hours in the morning, and that for the rest of the day yon are very 
ranch at their service. Though, by the way, I hope you will keep wiser 
company in the evenings. ^ 

I must insist upon your never going to what is called the English 
cofifee-honse at Paris, which is the resort of all the scrub English, and 
also of the fugitive and attainted Scotch and Irish; party quarrel-, aiid 
drunken squabbles, are very frequent there; and I do not know a more 
degrading place in all Paris. Coffee-houses and taverns are by no means 
creditable at Paris. Be cautiously upon your guard against the infinite 
number of fine-dressed and finc-spuken checaliers dHndustrie and aran* 
turiore which swann at Paris: and keep every body civilly at arm^s 
length, of whose real character or rank yon are not previously informed. 
Monsieur Ic Comte or Monsieur le Chevalier in a handsome laced coat, 
et tria bien mia, accosts you at the play, or some other public place; he 
conceives at first siglit an infinite regard for you: ho sees that you ^ a 
stranger of the firs’"; distinction; Le ofiers yon lib services, and wishes^ 
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ootliing more ardent^jF than to oontributo, as far as may be in his little 
power, to proonre you U» agremem de Paru. De is acquainted with 
some ladies of condition, qui prqf^ent une petite eoeietS agriable^ et dee 
petite eoupere aimahlee cZ’ hmtnetee gens^ au tumulte et d Ue dieeipation 
^ Parte; and he will with the greatest pleasure imaginable have the 
honour of introducing you to those ladies of <iuality. Well, if you were 
to accept of this kind otfcr, and go with him, you would find au troindma 

a handsome, painted atid p . d .strumpet, in a tarnished silver or gold 

socoud>liaud robe; ])laying a sham party at cards for livros, with three 
or four sharpers well dre.ssed enough, and dignified by the titles of Mar¬ 
quis, Comte, and Chevalier. The huly receives yon in the most polite 
and gracious manner, and with all those complitnene de routine which 
every French woman ha.s equally. Though she loves retirement, and 
shuns le grand monde^ yet she confesses hei'sclf obliged to the marquia 
for having procured her so inostiinablo, so accomplished an acquaintance 
as yourself; but lier concern is how to amuse yon: for she never suffers 
play at her house lor above a livre; if you can amuse yourself with that 
low ]>lay till supper, d la bonne Aeure. Accordingly yon sit down to 
that little play, at which the good company takes care that you shall 
vin fifteen or sixteen livre.s, wliich gives them an opportunity of cele« 
beating both your good luck and your good play. Supper comes up, 
and a ^od one it is, upon the strength of your being able to pay for it. 
Za Marguiae en fait lee hontieure au mieux, talks sentiments, mceure et 
morale; interlarded with mjouement^ and accompanied with some oIh 
lique ogles, which bid you not despair in time. After supper, pharaon, 
lansquenet, or qiiinze, happen accidentally to bo mentioned: the Marquise 
exolaims against it, and vows she will not slider it, but is at last prevailed 
upon by being assured qtie ee ne sera que pour dee riene. Then the 
wislied-fur moment is come, llio operation l^gims: you are cheated, at 
best, of all tlio monej' in your ])ockct, and if you stay lute, very probably 
robbed of yoer watcli ami snuff-box, possibly murdered for greater secu¬ 
rity. This J can assure yon, is not uu e-XiOggorated, but a hteral descrip¬ 
tion of wliar happens every day to some raw and inexperienced stranger 
at Paris, lieiuciuber receive all these civil gentlemen, who take sucli 
a fancy to you at sight, very coldly, and take care always to ho pre¬ 
viously engaged, whatever party they propose to you. You may happen 
sometimes, in very great and good companies, to meet with some uax- 
teroiLs gentlemen, wlio may be very dosirous, and also very sure, to win 
your money, if they can hut engage you to play with them. Thoreforo 
lay it down us an iiivariabh rule never to play with men, but only with 
W'omen of fashion, at low piny, or with wumeu and inou mixed. But, 
at the same time, whenever you are asked to ]>lay deeper than you would, 
do not refuse it gravely and sententionsly, alleging the folly of staking 
what would bo very inconvenient to one to lo&o, gainst what one doea 
not want to win; but parry those invitations ludicrously, et en badinant. 
Buy that, if you were sure to lose, you might possibly play, but that oa 
you may as well win, you dread Vembarraa dee richeaseej ever since you 
have seen what an encumbrance they were to poor Ilarlcquin, and ihat| 
therefore, you are determined never to venture the winning above two 
Inns O'day; this sort of light tritliug way of declining invitations to viof 
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and folly, is more becoming yonr age, and at the same tiine>niore eflbo 
tnal, than grave philosophic^ relfhsals. A young fellow who seems to 
liave no will of his own, and who does every thing that is asked of him, 
M called a very good-natured, but at the same time is thought a very 
silly young fellow. Act wisely, upon solid principles, and from true 
motives, but keep them to j'ourself, and never talk sententionsly. When 
you are invited to drink, say that yon wish you could, but that so little 
makes you both dnuik and sick, qve le yeu ne 'cant pas la ehandelle. 

Pray shew great attention, and make your court to Monsieur de la 
6n4rinidre; he is well with Prince Charles, and many people of the 
first distinction at Pans; his commendations will raise your character 
there, not to mention that his favour will be of use to you in the Aoa- 
flemy itself. For the reasons which I mentioned to you in my lost, I 
would have you be interne in the Academy for the first six months; 
but after that, I promise you that you shall have lodgings of your own 
da/M un, hotel garni^ if in the meantime I hear well of yon, and that 
you frequent, and arc esteemed in tlie best French companies. Ton 
want nothing now, thank Ood, bid, exterior advantages, that last polish 
that toumure du monde^ and thos*' graces, which are so necessary to 
adorn, and give efficacy to, tho most solid merit. They arc only to be 
acquired in the best companies, and better in the best French com¬ 
panies than in any other. Yon will not want oi>portnnities, for I shall 
send yon letters that will establish yon in tho most distingnislied com¬ 
panies, not only of the heau monde^ but of tho l>eau3i esprits^ too. 
Dedicate, theretbre, I beg of you, that whole year to yonr own advan¬ 
tage and final improvement, and do not be diverted from those objects 
by idle dissipations, low seduction, or bad example. After that year, 
do whatever you please; I will interfere no longor in yonr conduct* 
^or I am sure both you and I shall be safe then. Adieu. 


IJ2TTER OOXXril. 

Lordoh, 4prR 8A«it, 0 , 9 - 1760. 

Mt Dear FinHxn: Mr. ITnrte, who in all his letters gives you some 
dash of panegyric, told me in his last a thing that pleases me extremely; 
which was, that at Rome you had constantly preferred tho e- ublishcd 
Italian assemblies to tho Fnglish conventicles set up against them by 
dissenting English ladies. ‘That shews sense, and that yon know what 
yon are sent abroad for. Tt is of much more cunsoqnciico to know the 
mores multorum hominum than tho urltee. Pray continne this judi¬ 
cious conduct wherever yon go, especially at Paris, where, instead of 
thirty, yon will find above three hiindi^ Engli.ih, herding together 
and conversing with no one French body. ■ 

The life of lee Milords Anglois is regularly, or, if you will, irregu¬ 
larly, this. As soon as they rise, which is very late, they breakfast 
together, to tlie utter loss of two ^od morning hours. Then they go 
by coachfnls to the Palais, the Invalides, and Notre-Dame; from thence 
f'O the English coffee-house, where they make up their tavern party for 
'dinner. From dinner, where they drink quick, tlioy adjourn in dusters 
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*hB play, where they crowd op the stage, drest np in very fine 
dotliee, very ill-made by a Scotch or Irish tailor. From the play to 
jlie tavern again where they get very drnnk, and where they either 
quarrel among themselves, or sally fprtli, commit some riot in the etreeta, 
and are taken up by the watch. Those who do not speak French lic^re 
tliey are sare to learn none there. Their tender vows are addressed 
to tneir Irish laundress, unless by chance some itinerant Englishwoman, 
eloped from her husband, or Jier creditors, defrauds lier of them, l^hus, 
they return home, more petulant, but not more informed, than when 
they left it ; and show, as tiiey think, their improvement, by affectedly 
both speaking and dressing in broken French. 

Sunc ht Romane caveUo. * 

Connect yourself, wdule yon are in France, entirely with the French; 

* improve yourself Avith the old, .divert yourself with the young; con¬ 
form cheerfully to their customs, even to their little follies, but not to 
thei^ vices. Do not however remonstrate or prdkeh against them, for 
remonstrances do not suit with your age. In French companies in 
grncral you will not find much IcArning, tJieroforo take care not to 
brandish yours in their faces. People hate those who make them feel 
tLeir own inferiority. Conceal all yonr learning carefully, and reserve 
it for the company of lea Oen$ d?Eglise^ or lea Gena de Booe ; and even 
t); sn let them rather extort it from you, than find you over willing to 
6 aw it. Yon are then tlumght, from that seeming unwillingness, to 
It Ave still more knowledge than it may be you really have, and with the 
lalditional merit of modesty into the bargain. A man who talks of, or 
even hints at, his honnea fortvnea^ is seldom believed, or, if believed, 
much blamed; whereas a man who conceals with*care is often supposed 
to have more than he has, and his reputation of discretion gets him 
others. It is just so with a man of learning; if he affects to shew it, 
it is questioned, and he is reckoned only superficial; but if afterwards 
it appears that he really has it, he is pronounced a pedant. Real merit 
of any kind, vbi eat non potest din eelari ; it will be discovered, find 
nothing can depreciate it, but a man’s cxliibiting it himself. It may 
not always be rewarded os it ought, but it will always bo known. 
You will in general find the women of the 'beau monde at Paris 
more instructed tlian the men, who are bred up singly for the army, 
and thrown into it at twelve or thirteen years old; but then that 
sort of education, which makes them ignorant of books, gives them a 
great knowledge of the world, on easy address, and polite manners. 

Fashion is more tyrannical at I’aris than in any other place in the 
world; it governs even more ubsrdutely than their King, which is saying 
a great deal. The least revolt against it is punished by proscription. 
Yon must observe, and conform to all the minuUoa of it, if you will be 
In fashion there yourself; and if you are not in fashion, you are nobody. 
Get therefore, at all events, into the oompany of those men and women 
g-at donnent le ton ; and though at fir^t you should be admitted upon 
that shining theatre only as a persona muta^ ftersist, persevei'e, ai^d yor 
w^ll soon have a part given you. Take great care never to tell in cue 
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conipAnj what you see or Iiear in another, much less to divert the 
present company at the expense of the lost; but let discretion and 
secrecy be known parts of your character. They will carry you much 
farther, and much safer than more shining talents. Be upon your 
guard against quarrels at Paris; honour is extremely nice there, 
though the asserting of it is exceedingly penal. Therefore point do 
mauvaUeo plauanteries^ point de jeux de main^ et point do raillerio 
pignante. 

Paris is the place in the world where, if you please, you may the best 
unite the utilo and the dulee. Even your pleasures will be your i:a* 

I troveinents, if you take them with the people of the place, and in high 
ifc. From what you have liitherto done every where else, I have just 
reason to belie'^e, that you will do every thing that you ought at Paris. 
Eemcuiber that it is your decisive moment; whatever you do there 
will be kuown to thousands here, and your character there, what¬ 
ever it is, will get before you hero. You will meet with it at Lon¬ 
don. May you and I both have reason to rejoice at that meeting I 
Adieu. 


LETTER COXXIV. 


Loinxnr, 8, O , A 1790. 

• 

My Dbar Friend; At your l^'e the love of pleasures is cxtiemely 
natural, and the enjoyment of tlioiii not unbecoming: but the danger, 
at your 1 ^, is mistaking the object, and setting out wrong in the 
pui^»uit. The character of a man of pleasure dazzles young eyes; they 
do not see their way to it distinctly, and fall into vice and prodi- 
gaoy. I remember a strong instance of this a great many poara ago. 
A young fellow, determined to shine os a man of pleasure, was at 
the play, called the Libertine deotroyed, a translation of Le Peotin do 
Pierre of Moliero’s. lie was so struck with what he thought tho 
fine character of the libertine, that ho swore ho would be tlie Liber^ 
tine destroyed. Some friends asked liim, whether ho had not bettor 
content himself with being only the libertine, but without being 
troyedf to which ho answered with great warmth, “No, for that 
being destroyed was the jierfection bf the whole.” Tiiis, extravagant 
as it seems in this light, is really tho case of many an unfortunate 
young fellow, who, cai)ti rated by tho name of pleasures, Fushos indis¬ 
criminately, and without taste, into them all, and is finmly destroyed. 
1 am not stoically advising, nor parsonioally preaching to you to be a 
Stoic at your age; far ftom it: 1 am pointing out to you the paths to 
pleasures, and am endeavouring only to quicken and heighten them for 
you. Enjoy pleasures, but let them be your own, and then you will 
taste them; buft adopt none; trust to nature for genuine ones. The 
pleasures that you would feel you must earn; the man who ^ves him¬ 
self up to all, feels none sensibly. Sardanapalns, I am convinced, never 
felt any in his life. Those only who join serious occupations with plea¬ 
sures, feel either as they should do. Alcibiades, though addicted to the 
most shaiueful excesses, gave some time to philosophy, and some to busi- 
aesa ‘Julius Cresar joined business with pleasure so properly, that the^ 
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mmually assisted each other; and though he was the husband of all 
the wives at liome. he found rime to be oue of the best scholars, almost 
the best orator, and absolutely the I9est general there. An nninterrupted 
life of pleasures is as insipid as contemptible. Some hours given every 
daj^ to serious business must whet both the mind and the senses, to 
anjoy those of pleasure. A surfeited glutton, an emaciated sotj and on 
enervated rotten whoremaster, never ei\joy the pleasures to which they 
devote themselves * but they are onl^^ so many human sacrifices to false 
gods. Th*- pleasures of low life are all of this mistaken, merely sen¬ 
sual, and disgraceful nature; whereas, those of high life, and in good 
company, (though possibly in themselves not more moral,) are more 
ilclicate, more refined, less dangerous, and less disgnvocful; and, in tlie 
coiainor corrsc of things, not reckoned disgraceful at all. In short, 
pleasure must not, nay, cannot, be the business of a man of sense ana 
cliaraotoi: bat it may be, and is. his relief, his reward. It is partion- 
larly so with regard to the women, who have the utmost contempt for 
those men, that, having no character nor considerutiun with their own 
sex, frivolously pass their whole time in ruelUs aifd at toilettet. They 
look upon them us tlioir lumber, and remove tliem whenever they can 
got bettor furniture. 'Women choose their favourites more by the ear 
than by any other of their senses^ or even their iinderstandiDgs. The 
man whom they hear the most commended by the men, will always be 
the best reueiveil by them. Such a conquest flatters their vanity, and 
vanity is their universal, if not their strongest passion, A distinguislied 
shining cliaracter is irresistible with tliem; they crowd to, nay, they 
even quarrel fur the danger, in hopes of the triumph. Tliuugli, by the 
way, (to use a vulgar expression,) she who conquers only catches a tar¬ 
tar, and becomes the slave of her captive. MaU e'est kt leur affaire.' 
Divide your time between useful occupations and elegant pleasures. 
The morning seems to belong to study, business, or serious conversations 
with men of learning and figure; not that I exclude an occasional honr 
at a toilets. From sitting down to dinner, the proper bushioss of the 
day is pleasure, unless real business, which must never be [tostponed 
for pleasure, happens accidentally to interfere. In good company, the 
pleasures of the table are always carried to a certain point of delicacy 
and gratification, but never to excess and riot. Plays, operas, bolls, 
sappers, gay oouvcrsatiojis in polite and cheerful ooiuiianios; j>roperly 
conclude the evenings; not to mention the tender looks that you may 
dipect, and the sighs that you may offer, upon these several ooensions, 
to some propitious or anpn>pitioo8 female deity, whose oharaoter and 
manners will neither disgrace nor corrupt yours. This is the life of a 
man of real sense and pleasure; and by this distribution of your time,* 
imd choice of your pleasures, you will be equally qualified for the busy, 
or the Imh m&nde. Ton see 1 am not rigid, and do not require that 
yon and I should be of the same age. What 1 saj^ to vuu, therefore, 
should have the more weight, as coming from a friend, not a fatlier. 
Hvt low company, and their low vices, their indecent riots and profli¬ 
gacy, I never wiU bear, nor forgive. 

1 have lately received two volumes of treaties, in Gfermon and Lktin, 
from Hawlrins, with yoor orders, under your own hand, to take oara 
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of tliem for jon, which orders I shall most dutifully and punotoally 
obey, and they wait for yon in my library, together with your great 
collection of rare books, which yu^r Mamma sent me npon removing 
from her old house. 

I hope you not only keep up, but improve in your German, for it 
will i>e of great use to you wlien you come into business, and the 
more so, as you will be almost the only Englishman who either can 
speak or understand it. Pray speak it constantly to all Germans, where- 
ever you meet them, and you will meet muititiides of them at ‘Paris. 
Is Italian now become easy and familiar to you ? Oan yon speak * t 
with tlie same fluency tliat yon can speak Gorman? T^u cannot 
conceive what an advantage it will give 3 'on in negociations, to poS' 
BOSS Italian, German and French perfectly, so as to understand nil 
the force and fine^e of those three languages. If two men of equal 
talents negociato together, he who host understands the language ic 
which the negociation is carried on, will infallibly get the better of 
the other. The signification and force of one single word is often of 
groat consequence in a treaty, at.d even m a letter. 

Bemember the yraeet^ for witlu'Ut them ogni fatica i vana. Adieu. 


LETTER C05LX^. 


liOJisoii, itay IT, O. S. KtO. 

Mv DEAR Fribn'd : Your apprenticeship is near out, and yon are soon 
1.0 set up for yourself; that approaching moment is a critical one fer 
you, and an anxious one for me. A tradesman who would succeed in 
his way, must begin by c.stablishing a character of integrity and good 
manners: without the former, nobody will go to liis shop at all; 
without the latter, nobody will go there twice. This rule does not 
exclude the fair arts of trade. IIo may sell ids goods at the best price 
he can, within certain bounds, lie may avail himself of tlio humour, 
the whims, and the fantastical tiistes of his customers; but what he 
warrants to be good must be really so, what he* seriously assorts must, 
be true, or his fir.st fraudulent profits will soon end in a bankruptcy. It 
IS the same in higher life, and in the great biisinesB of the world. A 
man who* does not solidly establish, and really deserve, a ^.haracter of 
truth, probity, good manners, and good morals, at his first settiug o«t 
in the world, may impose, anti shine like a meteor for'a very short time, 
but will very aoon vanish, and be extinguished with contempt. People 
easily pardon, in young men, the common irregularities of the senses; 
'but they do not rorgivo the least vice of the heart. The heart never 

f ;rows better^by age; I fear rather worse; always harder. A young 
iar will be an old one; and a young knave, will only be a greater 
knave as he grows older. But should a bod >oang heart, occompaniec 
with a good head, (which by the way very seldom is the case,) really 
reform in a moro^advanced age, from a consciousn 6 s.s of its folly, as well 
ns of its guilt; such a conversion would only be thought prudential 
and political, but never sincere. I hope in God, and 1 verily believe,' 
XSfya,t you want no moral virtue But the possession of all t!ie moral 
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rirtnes, in aojtu os the lugiciang call it, is not sufficient; yon ’ 

must have them %n actu gecumlo too; nay, that is not sufficient neither, 
you must have the reputation of them also. ’ Your character in the 
worhi Tnust be built, upon tliat soJi<l foundation, or it will soon fall, awl 
upon your own head. You cannot, therefore, bo too careful, too nice, 
too scrupulous, in establitthin;; tliis character at first, upon which your 
whole defienils. Lot no conversation, lU) exatnplo, no fashion, no Inm 
moty no silly desire of seeming to be above, what most knaves aud 
many fools, call prejudices, over tempt you to avow, excuse, extenuate,. 
or laugh at the least breach of morality ; but siiew iii)on all occasions, 
and take all occa&R)ns to slujw, a detestation and abhorrence of it. There, 
though young, yjni onglit to bo strict; and there only, while young, it 
becomes you to be strict and severe. Hut there t,oo, spare the persons, 
while yim lash the crimes. All this relates, as you easily judge, to the ■ 
vices of the heart, such ns Iving, fraud, envy, malice, detraction, &c., 
and 1 do not extend it to tJie fittle frailties of youth, flowing from high 
spirits and warm blood. It wonbl ill become you* at your ago, to de¬ 
claim against them, and sentontiously cetisure a gallantry, an accidental 
excess of tlie tabk?, u frolic, an inadvertency; • no, keep as free from 
them yourself as you can: but say nothing against them in othcra. 
They certainly mend by time, often by reason; anti a rnanV worldly 
character is not afifeoted by them, provided it be pure in all other 
respects. 

To come now to a point of much less, but yet of very great conse¬ 
quence at your first setting out. Be extremely upon your guard against 
vanity, the common failing of inexperienced youth; but particularly 
against that kind of vanity that dubs a man a coxcomb; a character 
which, once neqaired, is more indelible than that of the priesthood. 

It is not to be imagined by how many different ways vanity defeats its 
own purposes. One* man decides peremptorily ui)on every subject, 
betrays his ignorance upon many, and shows a (iisgusting presumption 
upon the rest. Another desires lu appear successful aniorig the women; 
lie liints at the eneoiiragemeiit ho has received, from tho^e of tlie most 
distinguished* rank and beauty, and intimates a particular connection 
with some one; if it is true, it is ungenerous; if false, it is intamons; 
but in either Oiisc he destroys tlie refuitatiun he wants to get. Some 
flatter tlieir vanity by little evtrancou.s <)h|i*cts, ivljich liave not the least 
relation to tlieniselves; such as being descended from, related to, or 
acquainted with people of diNtingiiishod merit, and eminent characters. 
They talk perpetually of thcr grandfather sueli-a-oiie, their uncle such- 
a one. and their intimate fnond Mr. Sueh-a-onc, with whom, possiblv, 
ihsy fcre hardly acquainted. But admitting it all to be a.s they would 
have iw>»at tJ.eii ? Have they the more merit for thohe accidents f 
Gertait^^ n'>.. On the contrary, their hiking up adventitious, proves 
their went of intrinsic merit; a rich man never borrows. Take this 
rule for granted, as a never-failing one—Pint you must never seem tc 
affest the character in which you hai'C a mind to shine. Modesty is 
the only sure bait when you angle for praise. The affectation of courage 
will make even a brave man pass only for a bully; as tlie affectation of 
wit wiU make a man of parts pass for a coxcomb. By this modesty 1 
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do not mean thnulity and awkward baslifalness. On the contrary, bo 
inwardly firm and steady, know your own value whateyor it may be, 
and act- upon that priu<‘iple; but take great care to let nobody discover 
thnt you' do know your own value. Whatever real mcrit^ you have, 
other people will discover, and peoi)lo always magnify their own dis¬ 
coveries, as they lessen those of others. 

For God’s sake revolve all those things seriou.sly in your thoughts, 
before you launch out alone, into the ocean of Paris. Recollect the 
observations that yon have yourself made upon mankind, compare and 
connect them with uiy instructions, and then act systematically and 
consequentially from them; not au jour la joumie, Ij&y your little 
plan now, which you will hereafter extend and improve by your Own 
observations, and W the advice of those who can never mean to mislead 
yon; I mean Mr. llarte and myself. 


LET'I’ER CCXXVI. 


Losook, May 24, O. A 1180. 

Mt dear FRiE3rD : I received 3 ’’esterday your letter of the 7th, N. S., 
from Naples, to which place 1 find you have travelled, classical!}-*, criti¬ 
cally, and da virtuoso. You did right, for whatever is worth seeing at 
all, is worth seeing well, and better than most people see it. It is a 
poor and frivolous excuse, wlicu any thing curious is talked of that one 
has seen, to aayylsaw hut really I did not much mind it. 'W'liy'did 
they go to see it, if they would not mind it; or why not mind it when 
they saw it? Now that you are at Naples, yon pass part of your time 
there, en, h4>nnete homme, da garhato cavaliere^ in the court, and the 
best Goinpauies. 1 am told that strangers are received with the utmost 

hospitality at Prince-’s, qite lui il fait honne c4tVc, et que Madanne la 

Princesse donne chhe enti^re; mais que sa chair eat phia que hazardee 
ou mortifiee memo; which in plain English means, that she is not only 
tender, but rotten. If this be true, os I am pretty sure it is, one may 
say to her in a little sense, jmenumque ^odia^ puhlica eura, 

Mr. Harto informs hio, tliat you are clothed in sumptuous apparel; a 
young fellow should be so, especially abroad, whore lino clothes are so 
generally the fashion. Next to their being fine, they shr* ild be well 
made, and worn eosilv: for a man is only the less genteel for a fine coat, 
if, in w'earing it, he sfiows a regard for it, and is not os easy in it as if it 
wore a plain one. 

I thank you for your drawing, which I am impatient to seQ, and which 
I shall hang up in a new gallery that I am building at Blackheatl',^ an . 
very fond of; but I am still more impatient for another copy, which 1 
wonder I have not yet received, I mean the cojw uf >'Or countenance. 
I believe, were that a whole length, it wonld stiu fall a good deal short 
of the dimensions of the drawing after Domiuicinno, which yon say is 
about eight feet high; and I take you, as well as myself, to of the 
family of the Pice^mini. Mr. Bathurst tells me, tnat he tliinks yon 
rather taller than lam; if so, you may vei-y possibly get up to five feet 
eight indies, which T would compound for, though 1 would wish you 
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£▼» &et ten. In trnthf what do I not wish yon, that has a tendency to 

I >erfection t I say a tendency only, fur absolute perfection is not in 
loman nature, so that it would be idle to wish it. But I am v«iry 
willini; to compound for your Ooiniug nearer to perfection than tae 
generality of your cotemporarics: without a compliment to you, I think 
yon bid fair for that. Mr. Ifarte aifinns, (and, if it were consistent 
with his character, would, I believe, swear) that you have no vices of 
the heart; you have undoubtedly a stuck (d* both ancient and modem 
learning, which, f will venture to say, nobc*dy of your age Jioa, and 
which iiiUHt now daily inci'case, do whiat you will. What then do you 
‘ want towards that practicable degree of perfection which I wish you 
Nothing but the knowledge, the turn, and the mnuiiers of the world: 1 
mean the hmu vionde. These it is 'impossible that you can yet have 
cnito riglit; they are not given, they must be learned. But tlien, on 
the other hand, it is im])Otisiblc not to acquire them, if one lias a mind 
to them; for they arc acquired insensibly, by keeping good company, if 
one has but the least attention to their characters and manners. Every 
man becomes, to a certain degree, what the people he generally ctm- 
verses with arc. He catches their air, their mutiners, and even their 
way of thinking. If ho observes with attention, he will catch them 
soon, but if ho docs not, he will at long run contract them insensibly. 
I know nothing in the world but poetiy, that is not to be acquired by 
,applicatiou and care. The sum total of this is a very comfortable one 
for you, as it plainly amounts to this, in your favour, that you now vyant 
nothing but what oven your i>Icasures, if they arc liberal ones, will teach 
you. I congratulate both you and iiiysolf, upon your being in such a 
situation, that, excepting your exercises, notliing is now wanting but 
pleasures to complete you. Take them, but (as I am sure you will) with 
people of the first fashion, wherever you arc, and the busiiiess is done; 
your exercises at Paris, which I am sure you will attend to, will snpplo 
and fashion your body; and the company 3 mu will, keep there will, with 
some degree of observation on your pai*t, soon give yon their air, address, 
manners, in short, U ton de la honne eompngnie. Let not these con¬ 
siderations, however, make }’oii vain: the^^ are only between 3 ’on and 
me: but as they are very comfortable ones, tlicy may justly give you a 
manly assurance, a firmness, a steadiness, without which a man can 
neither bo well-bred, or in any light appear to advantage, or really what 
he is. They may justly remove all timidity, awkword bashfnlness, low 
diffidence, of one’s self, and mean abject complaisance to every or any 
body’s opinion. La Bmydre says, very truly, on ne taut dans ee monde^ 
quo ee que Von veut valoir: it is a right principle to proceed upon in 
the world, taking care only to guard gainst the appearances and 
jutward symiitoms of vanity. Your whole then, you see, turns upon 
the company yon keep for the future. I have laid you in variety of 
the best at Paris, where, at your arrival, yon will find a cargo of lotten 
to very different sorts of people, as beaux eeprite^ meante^ et bellee damee* 
Thewe, if yon will frequent them, will form you, not only by their exam¬ 
ples, but by their advice, and admonitions in private, as 1 have desired 
them to do: and consequently atld lo what you have, the only one thing 
now needful. 
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Pray tell me wliat Italian books you have read, and whether that !an 
guage is now become familiar to you. Bead Ariosto and Tasso through, 
and then you will have road all the Italian poets, who, in my opinion, 
are worth reading. In all events, when you get to Palis, take a good 
Italian master to road Italian with you three times a-week; not only to 
keep wlmt you liave already, wliioh you would otherwise forget, but 
also to perfect you in the rest. It is a great ideasure, as well as a great 
advantage, to bo able to speak to jicople of all nations, and well, in their 
own langinigo. Aim at perfection in everything, though in most things 
it is unattainable; Lowover, they who aim at it, and persevere, will 
come much nearer it, 'than those wliuse laziness and despondency make 
them give it np as unattainable. Magnis tamen excidit ansis is a degree 
of praise which will always attend a noble and shining temerity, and a 
much better'sign in a young fellow, than aerpere humi, tutua nimiunm 
timuiuaque procellcB. For men as well as women, 

-born to be controlled, 

b^oop to the forward ami ttie bold. 

A man who sets out in the wc>i1d with real timidity and diffidence has 
not an equal chance for it; he n 11 be discouraged, put by, <>r trampled 
upon. But to succeed, a man, especially a young one, should liavc in¬ 
ward firmness, steadiness, and intrepidity; with exterior iiiodesly and 
Beaming diffidence. He must modestly, but rexolntely, assert his own 
rights and privileges. Suaviter in tnodo^ but fortit^ in, re. He should 
have an apparent frankness and openness, but with inward caution and 
closeness. All these things will come to you by frequenting and observ¬ 
ing good company. And by good company, I moan tliat sort of company 
wliioli is called good company by every body of that place. Wiieu all 
this is over, we sliall meet; and tlieii wo will talk over, Ute-d-tite^ tlie 
various little tiuisbiiig strokes, which conversation and acquaintance oc- 
ca'^ionally suggest, and which cannot bo methodicull}' written. 

Toll Mr. Harte that I have received his two letters of the 2d and Stli, 
N.S., which, as soon as 1 have received a third,! will answer. Adieu, 
my dear I I find you will do. 


LETTER OOXXVII. 


XioVDoif, June b^O 8. 1T30. 

My dear Friend : I Have received your picture, which 1 have long 
waited for with impatience: I wanted to see your ooiinteuunoe, from 
wiietice I am very apt, as I believe most people are, to form some gene¬ 
ral opinion of the mind. If the painter has taken }mu (is well as he has 
done Mr. Harte, (for his picture is by tar the most like I ever saw in tuv 
dfe,) I draw good conclusions from your ooiaitenance, which has both 
spirit and fineaae in it. In bulk you are pretty well increased since I 
saw you; if your lieight lias nut increased in proportion, I desire tliat 
you will make haste to complete it. Seriously, 1 believe that your ex¬ 
ercises at Paris will make you shoot \ip to a good size; your legs, by all 
accounts, seem to promise it. Panciug ezreDted, the wholesome part is 
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the best part of those academical exercises. TU digraiaMnt Uur 
A prapoa of exercises, I have prepared every thing tor your reception at 
Ifonsiear de la Gueriiudre’s, and your room, &c., will be ready at youi 
arrival. I am stfrb yon iiiusi be sensible liow much better it will be for 

i ron to be interne in the xVcadoniy for thu first six or seven months ai- 
east, than to be en hotel gami^ at some distance Irum it, and obliged to 
go to it every morning, let the weather bo what it will, not to mention 
the loss of time too; besides, by living and boarding in the Academy, 
yon will make an acquiiintance with half the young follows of fashion at 
Paris; and in a very little while be looked upon as one of them in all 
Freiicli companies: an advantage that has never yet ha])pened to any 
ne Englishman that I have known. I am snre you do not suppose that 
the difference of the oxjicnse, which is but a triMo, has any weight with 
me in tliis resolution. You have the French language so perfectly, and 
yon will acipiire the French towmure so soon,, that 1 do not know any 
body likely to pa.>>s their time so well at Paris as yourself. Our young 
couiitrymoii have generally too little French, and too bud address, eitlier 
to present tliem^elves,or be well received in thcdiest Fi*enuli companies; 
and, as a proof of it, there is no one instance of an Englishman's having 
ever been suspected of a gallantry with a Frencli woman of condition, 
though evorv French woman of couditimi is more than suspected of 
haviug a gall.antry. Ihit they take up with the disgraceful and danger* 
ous commerce of^irostitutes, actresses, daueing*women, and that sort of 
trash; though, .if they had common address, better achiovcmcnla would 
ho extremely ea.sy. Un arrangeinent^ whicii is, in plain English, a gal¬ 
lantry, is, at Paris, as necessary a part of a woman i>f fashion’s establish¬ 
ment, as her houso, stable, coach, &c. A young fellow must therefore 
be a very awkward one, to be reduced to, or of a very singular taste, to 
preler drabs and danger to a commerce (in the course <if tlio world not 
disgraceful) wdth a woman of health, education, and rank. Eothiiig 
sinks a young man into low company, both of women and men, so surely 
as timidity and diilidouco of liiinself. If he thinks that he shall not, he 
may depend upon*it he will not please. Hut with proper endeavours to 
plea.se, and a degree of persuasion that ho siiall, it is almost certain that 
he will. How many people does one meet with every where, who, with 
very moderate parts, iind very little knowledge, pusli themselves pretty, 
far, singly by being sanguine, enterprising, and persevering? They will 
take no denial from man or woman; diiliculties do not discourage them; 
repulsed twice or tbrice, tliey rally, tliey charge agniii, and nine times 
in ten prevail at last. The same means will much sooner, and more 


certainly, attain the ^ame ends, with your parts and knowledge. You 
have a fund to be sangirne upon, and good t'orcoa u> rally. In business 
(telonte supposed) nothing is more effectual or successful, tlian a good, 
though concealed opinion of one's scU‘ a firm resolution, and an unwea¬ 
ried perseverance. None but madmen attempt i mpos»i bill ties; and 
whatever is possible, is one way or another to be brought about. It 
one method foils, try another, and suit your methods to the characters 

S »u have to do with. At the treaty of tlie Pyrenees, which Oordinal 
azarin, and Don Louis dc Haro, concluded, (fane VIele 'dee FaUane^ the 
latter carried some very important points by his constant and cool per* 


aeverimue. 
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Tlie Cardinal had all the Italian vivacity and impatience; Don Loma 
all the Spanish phlegm and tenaoionsnesa. The point which the Oar* 
dinal had most at heart was, to hinder the re-est^hli^hm6nt of the 
Prince of Oond4, his implacable enemy; bnt he was in haste to con» 

• elude, and impatient to return to court, where absence is fdways dan* 
gereiiH. Don Louis observed tliis, and never failed at every oonforenoe 
to bring the aflair of the Prince of Cond6 npon the tapU. The Car¬ 
dinal for some time refused even to treat npon it. Don Tx)uis, with ^e 
same M,ng froid^ os constantly persisted, till he at last prevailed; con¬ 
trary to the intentions and the interest both of the Cardinal and of hia 
court, ‘^ense must distinguish between what is impossible, and wliat 
is only diflicult; and spirit and perseverance will get the better of the 
latter. Ever^ man is t6 be had one w'ay or another, and every woman 
almost any way, I must not omit one thing, which is previously 
neccssa^ to this, and, indeed, to every thing else; which is attention, 
a flexibility of attention ; never to bo wholly engrossed by any past oi 
future object, bnt instantly directed to the present one, be it what it 
will. An absent man can make but few observations; and those will 
be disjointed and imperfect ones, <j half the circumstance must necess¬ 
arily escape him. lie can pursue nothing steadily, because his abscnce.s • 
make him lose his way. Tliey are very disagreeable, and hardly to be 
tolerated in old ago; but in youth they cannot be forgiven. If yon find 
that yon have the least tendency to them, pray watch yourself very 
carettilly, and you may prevent them now; but if you let them grow 
into habit, you will find it very difticult to cure them hereafter, and a 
worse distemper I do not know. 

1 heard with great satisfiKition the other day, from one who lias been 
lately at Borne, that nobody was better rocoived in the best companies 
than yourself. The same thing, I dare say, will happen to yoti at 
Paris; where they are particularly kind to all strangers, who will be 
civil to them, and shew a desire of pleasing. But they must bo flat¬ 
tered a little, not only by words, but by a seeming preference given 
to their country, their manners, and tlieir customswhich is but a 
very small price to pay for a very good reception. Wore I in Africa, 1 
would pay it to a negro for his good-will. Adien. 


LETTER COXXVIII. 

Loa^, June 11, 0. A iTBi). 

Mt dbar Fbiend : The President jifontes^uieu, (wliom you will bo 
acquainted with at Paris), after having laid down in Ins book, £k 
VEtprit Loi»y tlie nature and principles of the three diflbrent kinds 
of government, viz., the dernocratical, the monarchical, and the despotic, 
treats of the education necesdary for each respective form. HU chaptei 
upon the education proper for the monarchical, I thought worth trans¬ 
cribing, and sending to you. Yon will observe that tlie monarchy 
which he has in his eye is EroLce. 

In inonarchies, the principal branch of education is .not taught in 
colleges or'academies. It commences, in some measure, at our aat^ 
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lliig out in the world; for this is the school of what we oaA bonotir, 
tliat universal preccjitor, which ought every where to be out guide. 

** Here it is that we constantly hear three rules or maxims; viz~ 
That we shoulil have a certain nobleness in our virtues, a kind of 
frankness in our morals, and a particular politeness in our behki- 
viour. 

The virtues we are hero taught, are loss w'hat we owe to others, 
than to ourselves; they nro not so much what draws us towards 
society, as what distinguishes ns from our fellow-citizens. 

** Here the actions of men are Judged, not os vipt,uuus, but as shin« 
ng; not as just, but as great; not os rousonabls, hut as extroor* 
dinary 

When honour here meets with any thing noble in our actions, it is 
eitlier a Judge that n[)provcd tliem, or a sophister by whom they are 
excused. 

It allows of gallantry, when united with tlio idea of sensible affec¬ 
tion, or with that of conquest; this is the reason why we never meet 
with so strict a purity of morals in monarchies os in republican 
governments. 

allows of cunning and craft. When joined with the notion of 
greatness of soul or importance of aifairs; as, for instance, in politics, 
tritJx w> ose finenesses it is fur from being olfouded. 

** It does not forbid aduhitioii, but when sepoi'ate from the idea of a 
V.r^o fortune, and connected only with the sense of our mean condi- 
tics. 

With regard to morals, I have observed, that tlie education of mon« 
archies ought to admit of a cortain frankness and oimn carriage. 
Truth, therefore, in conversation, is here a necessary point. Hut is it 
for the sake of trutli ? Hy no metins. ^’ruth is requisite only, because 
a person hahitnated to veracity liiu) an air of boldness and freedom. 
And, indeed, a man of this Htanip seems to lay a stress only on the 
thin^ themselves, not on the manner in which they are received. 

** Hence it is, that in proportion ns this kind of frankness is com¬ 
mended, tliat of the common people is despised, which has nothing 
but truth and simplicity for its object. 

In fine, the education of monarchies requires a certain polltsnossof 
behaviour. Man, a sociable animal, is formed to please in society; and 
a person that would break through the rules of decency, so as to shock 
those he conversed with, would lose the public esteem, and become 
incapable of doing any go>)d. 

But politeness, generally speaking, does not derive its original from 
so pure a source. It arises from a desire of distingnishing ourselves. 
It is pride that renders us polite; we are flattered witli bei^^g takmi 
notice of for a behaviour that shews wo are not of a moan condition, 
and tliat we have not been bred up with those who in all ages ore con* 
sidered as the scum of the people. 

* **Politeness, in monarchies, is naturalised at court. One man exces¬ 
sively great renders every body else little. Hence that regard which is 
paid to our fellow-subjocts; hence that politeness, equally pleasing to 
&ose by whom, as to those towards whom it is practised; because it 
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g ives people to uuderstand, that a person actually belongs, br at’ least 
eserves to belong, to the court. 

court air consists in quitting a real for a borrowed greatness. 
The latter pleases the courtier more than the former. It inspires him 
with a certain di.sdainful modesty, which shews itself externally, but 
whose pride insensibly diminishes in proportion to his distance from the 
source of this greatness. 

“At court we find a delicacy of taste in every thing, a delicacy arising 
from the constant use of the superfluities of life, from the vtinety, and 
especialiy the satiety of pleasures, from the multiplicity and even con¬ 
fusion of fancies, which, if they are not agreeable, are sure of being 
well received. 

“These art the things which properly fall within the province of 
education, in order to fonii what wo call a man of honour, a man 
possessed of all the qualities and virtues requisite in thia kind ot 
government. 

“Here it is that lionour interferes w'ith every thing, rni.xing even 
with people's manner of thinking, and directing their very princi¬ 
ples. 

“ To this whimsical honour it is owing that the virtues are only just 
wliat it ideoscs; it adds rules of its own invention to every thing pre¬ 
scribed to us; it extends or limits our duties aoctmling to its own 
tancy, whether they proceed from religion, politics or morality. 

.“There is iiotliiug so strongly inculcated in monarchie.s. by the law's, 
by. religion, and honour, os submibsion to the Prince's will, but this 
very honour tells ns, tliat tlio Prince never ought to command a dis¬ 
honorable action, because this would render us incapable of serving 
him. 

** Grillon refused to assassinate the Duke of GSuisc, but ofiered to fight 
him. After the massacre of St. Barthulemow, Cluirles IX. having sent 
orders to the govcrnoi's in the several provinces for the Ilngnonots to bo 
murdered, Viscount Dorle, who commanded at Bayonne, wrote thus to 
the king: “ Sire, Among the inhabitants of this town, and yonr Miuesty's 
troops, 1 could not find so much as one executioner; they are honest 
citizens and brave soldiers. We jointly, therefore, beseech • your 
Majesty to command our arms and lives in things that are practicable.” 
This great and generous soul looked upon a base aciion .as a thing 
impossible. 

There is nothing tliat honour more strongly recommends to the 
nobility, than to serve their prince in a military c.*tpacity. And indeed 
tliis is their favorite profession, because its dangers, its success, and 
even its miscarriages are the road to grandeur. Yet this very law of 
its own making, honour chooses to exjdain; and in case of any aifront, 
it requires or permits ns to retire. 

It insists also, that we should be at liberty either to seek or to 
'eject employments; a liberty which it prefers even to an ample 
brtnnc. ‘ * 

“ Honour, therefore, has its supreme laws, to which oclnoation is obliged 
lO conform. The cliief of those are, that we urb .permitted to set 
a value upon our fortune, but are absolutely forbidden Jo set any upon 
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** The second is, that when we are raised to a post or preferment, we 
should never do or permit anything which may seem to imply that we 
look upon ourselves as inferior to the rank we hold.. 

**The third is, that those things which honour forbids are more rigor¬ 
ously forbidden, wheti tlie laws do not concur in the prohibition; and 
those it commands are more strongly insisted upon, when tibtoy happen 
.not to bo commanded by law. 

Though onr government differs considerably from the French, inoa* 
inucli as we have fixed laws, and constitutional barners, for the security 
of our liberties and ]ir()pertic.s; yet the President's observations hola 
V^tty near os true in England as in France. Though monarchies may 
diiTer a good deal, kings differ very little. Those who are absolute 
desire to continue so, aud those who are not, endeavor to become so; 
bonce the same maxims and manners almost in all courts: volnptuous- 
ir<es 8 aiid profusi<m encouraged, the one to sink the people into into 
trdoJrnce, the otlicr into poverty, con^qnently into dependence. The 
o>nrt 18 called the woiid here .as well as at Paris; and nothing more is 
meant, by saying that a in.an knows the world, than tliat ho knows 
joerts. In all courts yon must expect to meet with connections with¬ 
out friendship; enmities witnout hatred, honour without virtue, appear¬ 
ances saved, an<l realities sacrificed; good manners with bad morals; 
and all vice and virtues so disguised, that whoever has only reasoned 
upon both would know neither when he first met ilioin at court. It is 
well that yon should know the map of that country, that when you 
come to travel in it, yon may do it with greater safety. 

From all this you will of yourself draw this obvious conclusion, That 
you are in truth but now going to the great and important .school, the 
world; to which Wostniinister and Lcipsig were only the little prepara¬ 
tory schools, as Mar^-le-bono, Windsor, <fec., are to them. What you 
hav'e already acquired Avill only place you in the second form of this new 
school, instead of the first. But if you intend, os I suppose you do, to get 
into the shell, you have very difmreut things to learn from Latin and 
Gre<^k: and which require nnich more sagacity and attention than tliose 
two dead languages; ilie hiugiiage of pure and simple nature; the language 
of nature variously modified, and corrupted by passions, prejudicKSs, and 
habits; the langTiage of biimiLition and dissimulation: very hard, bat 
very necessary to decipher. Horner has not half so many, nor so diffi¬ 
cult dialects, os tJie great book of tiro school you are now going to. 
01 )serv>e therefore progr* -sivcly, and with the greatest attention, what 
the be.st scholars in the form immediately above yon do, and so on, 
until yon get into the sho'l 3 'uurself. Adien. 

Pray toll Mr. Harte, tliat I have received his letter of the 27th May, 
M. S., and that I advise him never to take the English uowswriters lite* 
rally, who never yet inserted any one thing quite right. I have botk 
bis patent and his mandamus, in both wliich he is Walter, let the news 
papers call him what they please. 
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LoMMa, Mff 9» 0. A IIMl 

Mt DSA.S Fkibrd : I should not deserve that appellation in retarn 
from yon, if I did not freely and explicitly inform you of every corri¬ 
gible defect which I may cither heai* of, suspect, or at any time dia-. 
cover in yon. Those who, in the common course of the world, will call 
themselves your frieuds; or whom, according to the common notions 
of friendship, you may possibly think such, will never tell you of your 
faults, still less of your weaknesses. Unt, on the contrary, inure de¬ 
sirous to moke you their friend, than to prove themselves yours, they 
will flatter botl, and, in trntli, not be sorry for eitlier. Interiorly, most 
people enjoy the inferiority of thoir best friends. Tlie useful and 
essential part of friendship, to you, is reserved singly for Mr. llarte and 
myself: our relations to yon stand pure and unsuspected of all private 
views. In whatever wo say to yen, wo can have no interest but yours. 
We are therefore authorised to re[>n‘sent, advise, and remonstrate; and 
your reason must t(‘1I yon tliat yoii <aght to attend to and believe us. 

I am credibly informed, that there is still a considerable hitch or hoh* 
ble in your enunciation; and that when you sfieak hist you sometimes 
speak unintelligibly. I have formerly and frequently laid my thoughts 
Imfore yon so fully upon this subject, that I can say nothing new upon 
it now. T must therefoi’e onl}* repeat, that yonr whole depends upon it. 
Your trade is to 8])eak well, both in public and in private. The man¬ 
ner of your speaking is full us important as the matter, os more people 
have ears to bo tickled, than understandings to judge. lie your i>ro- 
duciiotis ever good, they will be of no use, if you »tiflc and strangle 
them in their birth. The best compositions of Oordli, if ill executed and 
played out of tune, instead of touching, as they do when well performed, 
would only excito the indignation of the lioarers, when murdered by an 
nnskilful performer. But to murder yonr own productions, and that 
v>ram is a Medean cruelty^ which Hoiace absolutely forbids. 

Remember of what importance Demosthenes, and one of tlie Gracchi, 
thought enunciation; and read what stress Cicero and QnintiHan lay 
upon it; even the herb-woraon at Athens were correct judges of it. 
Oratory, witii all its graces, that of onauciatioh in particular, is fhll as 
necessary in our government, os it ever was in Greece or Uor.o. Ko 
man can moke a fortune or ,a figure in this conntiy, ^vithont spi^akiug, 
and speaking well in public. If you will persuade, you must first 
please; and if yon will please, yon must tune your voice to hahnony; 
you most articulate every syllable distinctly, yonr emphasis and cadences 
must be strongly and properly marked; and the whole together must 
be graceful and engaging: If you do not speak in that manner, you had 
much better not speak at all. All the learning on .have, or ever Can 
have, is not worth one groat without it. It inay bo* a comfort and 
an amusement to you in your closet, but can be of no use to you in the 
world. Let me conjure you, (iierefore, to make this your only object, 
till you have absolutely conquered it, for that is in your power; thinlc * 
of nothing else, read and speak for nothing else. Read aloud, though 
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Alone, aikI read articulaloiy and d^titictly, os if jou woro reading in 

S nblic, and on the mo:;t important occasion. Recite pieces of eloquence^ 
eclaim scenes uf tragedies to Kr. Harte, os if he were a nuineroua 
audience. If there is any particular ctinsunant which you have a diffi- 
cnlt^ in articniating, as I think yon bad with the JR, utter it millions and 
millions of times, till you have uttered it right. Never speak quick, till 
you have first learned to speak well. In short, lay aside eveiy book, 
ard every thought, tliat does not directly tend to this great object, abso- 
Inteiy' decisive of your future fortune and figure. 

The next thing neces‘<ary in your destination, is writing correctly, 
el^antly, and in a good hand too; in which three particulars, I am 
sorry to tell you, that you hitherto fail. Your handwriting is a very 
bad one, and would make a scurvy figure in an office-book of letters, or 
even in a lady’s pocket-book. But that fault is easily cured by core, 
since every man. who has the u.se of his eyes and of his right hand, 
can W'rtte whatever hand he pleases. As to the correctness and ele* 

g aiico of your wnting, attention to grammar does the one, and to the 
cat authors tlie other. In your letter to mo*of the 27tli June, N. S., 
you omitted the date of the place, so that I only conjectured from the 
contents that y^ou were at Rome. 

Thus T have, with the truth and freedom of the teuderest affection, 
told you all your defects, at least all that I know or have heard of. 
Tliank God. they are all very cnrable; they must be cured, and 1 am 
sure, you will cure them. That onco done, nothing remains for you to 
acquire, or for me to wish you, but tlie turn, the manners, tlio address, 
and the graces, of the polite world ; which e-xperienoe, observation, and 
good company, will insensibly give 3 ^ 00 . Few people at your age have 
read, seen, and known, so iniicli as 5*011 have; and consequently few are 
so near as yourself to what I call perfection, by which I only mean 
being veiy near os well as the best. Far, therefore, from being discou¬ 
raged by what you still want, wliat you already have should encourage 
you to attempt, and iy.*nvince you that by'nlttuiipting you will inevi¬ 
tably obtain it. The difficulties wliich you have siirfnonntcd were much 
greater than any yon have how to encounter. Till very lately, yon? 
way has been only throngL therns and briars; the few that now remain 
are mixed with roses. Pleasure i» now the principal remaining part of 
your education. It will soften and polish your inanncrH; it will makd 
you pursue and at last overtake tlio graces.' Ificusure is necessarily recip¬ 
rocal; no one feels, who does not at the same time give it. To be 
pleased, one must plc.a.vo. What pleases you in others, will in gene¬ 
ral plea<<e them in you. Paris is indisputably the scat of the graces; 
they will even court you, if you arc not too coy. Frequent and ohserve 
the best companies there, and you will soon be naturalised among them: 
yon will soon find how' particularly attentive they are to the correct¬ 
ness and elegance of their language, and to the graces of their enon 
elation: they would even call the understanding of a man in question, 
who should neglect or not know the infinite advantages arising from 
tliem. Narrer, rieiter, didamcr uVa, are serious studies among them, 
and well deserve to l)e so every where. The conversations, even among 
the womoti. fieequcntly turn upon the elegancies and minutest deficaeVw 
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of the French Inngnafre. An enjouernent^ a gallant tni'n, prevails in flJl 
their companies, to women, with wliom they neither are, nor pretend 
to be, in love ; but should yon (as may very possibly happen) fall reallj' 
in love there with some woman of fashion and sense, (for I do not snp- 
po&e yon capable of falling in love with a strumpet,) and that youjr 
rival, without half your parts or knowledge, should get the better of 
you, merely by dint of manners, enjouement^ badinage.^ &c., how wouid 
you regret not having siifneiently attended to those accomplishments 
which yon despised as superficial and trifling, but which you would 
then find of real consequence in the course of the world! And men, 
as well as women, are taken by those extcrual graces. Shut up yonr 
books then now as a business, and open them only as a pleasure: hot 
let the great book of the world be your serious study; read it over 
and over, get it by heart, adopt its style, and make it your own. 

When I cast up your account as it now stands, 1 rejoice to see the 
balance so much in yonr fM\onr; and that the items ver contra are st« 
few, and of snoli a nature, that they may be very easily cancelled, ^"iy 
way of debtor and creditor, it stand'■ thus; 

Oreditor. By French. Debtor. To English. 

German. Enunciation. 

Italian. Manners. 

I.iatin. 

Greek, 

Logic. 

Etliics. 

History, 
f Hatiirro. 

Jits •< Gentium. 

( Publicum. 

This, my dear friend, is a very tmo acc *niit, ^<I a very encouraging 
one* for yon. A man who owes so little can clear it off in a very little 
time, and, if ho is a prudent man. will; whereas a man who, by long 
negligence, owes a great deal, despairs of ever being abls to pry; and 
therefore never looks into his account at all. 

When yon go to Genoa, pray observe carefully fill the emirou4 of it. 
and view them with somebody wlio can tell you all the sitnations and 
operations of the Austrian army, during tliat famoiH siege, if it deserves 
to be called one; for in reality the town never was besieged, nor had 
the Austrians any one thing necessary for a siege. If I^rquis Gen- 
tnrioni, who was last winter in England, should happen u> be there, 
go to him with my compliments, and he will shew yon all imaginable 
civilities. 

I could have sent yon some letters to Florence, bat that I knew 3^. 
Mann would be of more use to you than all pf them. Pray make him 
inv compliments. Oultivate your Itullau, while you are at Florence, 
where it is spoken in its utmost purity, but ill'pron »unccd. 

Pray save me the seed of some of tl>c best melons yo^ eat, and put 
it up dry in paper. Ton need not send it me; but Mr. Ilarte will bring 
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It in his pockot when he comes over. I should likewise bo glad of 
some cuttings of the best figs, especially la fiea gentile^ and the Mai- 
toae; but as this is not the season ibr them, Mr. Mann will, 1 dare 
eay, undertake that commission, and sent them to me at the proper 
time by Le,fIiorn. Adieu. Endeavour to idcase others, and divert your 
iei/ as uiuch as ever you can, eti honnite et galant homme. 

r S. I send you the inclosed to 'deliver to Lord Bochford, upon yoor 
arrival ft Turin. 


LETTEB OOXXX. 


Losook, Avg. 6, O. A lIBOl 

Mr DKAR Fkirn'd : Since your letter from Sienna, which gave me a 
very imperfect account both of your illness and your recovery, I have 
not received one word either from you or Mr. ^arte. I impute tliis to 
tlie carelessness of the post singly: and the great distance between ns 
at present exposes onr letters to those accidents. But when yon come 
to Paris, from whence the letters arrive here very regularly, I shall 
insist upon you writing to me constantly once a-week; and that upon 
the same day, for instance, every Thursday, tliat 1 ipay know by what 
mail to expect your letter. I shall also require yon to be more minute 
in your account of yourself than you have hitherto been, or than I have 
required; because of the informations which I received from time to 
time from Mr. Ilarte. At Paris you will be out of your time, and must 
set up tor yoiu'siolf; it is then that I shall be very solicitous to know 
how you carry on your business. While Mr. Ilarto was j^onr partner, 
the care was his share, and the profit yours. .But, at Pans, if yon will 
have the latter, 3 ’ou must take the Kiimier along with it. It will bo 
quite u new world to yon; very difierent from the little world that you 
have hitherto seen; and yon will have much more to do in it. You 
must keep 3 'our little dlconnts constantly every morning, if yon would 
not have tliern run intC' confusion, and swell to a bulk that would 
frighten you tV«im ever looking into them at all. You must allow some 
time for learning whnt you do ni>t know, and some for keeping what 
you do know; and you must leave a groat deal of time for your plea- 
cures ; which (I repeat it again) aro now hccoino the most necessary 
part of your education. It is by convcrsiitions, dinners, suppers, enter¬ 
tainments, &c. in the be^t conii>anie.s, Hint yon mu.st bo formed for the 
world. Les maniires^ h s agremenSy Irs graecAy cannot be learned by 
theory, they aro only to be got by use pmobg those who have them; 
and they are now the main object of your life, ns they aro the necessary 
steps to 3 'onr fortune. A man of the best parts, and the greatest learn 
mg, if he does not know the world by his own exporienee and observa¬ 
tion, will to very absurd; and consequently very unwelcome in com¬ 
pany. Ho may say very good tilings; but they will probably bo bo ill- 
' timed, misplaced, or improperly'' addressed, that he had much better 
hold his tongue. Full of his own loatter, and uninformed of, or inat 
tentive to, the particular circumstances and sit iations of the company, 
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ho vent^ it inrliscniDlnatelj; he puts some people out of countenance; 
he sJiocks others; and frightens all, who dread wliat may come out next. 
The most general inlo that I can give you for the world, and which 
your experience will convince you of the truth of, is. Never to give the 
tone to the company, but to take it from them; and to labour more tc 

? nt them in conceit with themaolvos, than to make them admire you. 

hose whom \'ou can make like tiiemselves better, will, I promise ycu, 
like you very well. 

A system-monger, who, without knowing anything of the world by 
experience, has formed a system of it in his dusty cell, lays it dow^n, for 
example, that (from the general nature of mankind) flattery is pleasing. 
He will tliereforo flatter. But how? Why, indiscriminnteiy. And. 
Instead of rc^iairing and heightening the piece judiciously, with soft 
colours and a delicate pencil; witli a coarse brush, and a great deal of 
white wash, he daubs and besmears the piece he means to adorn. Ilis 
flattery ofTonds even his patron; and is almpst too gross for his mistress. 
A man of the world knows the force of flattery as well as he does; but 
then he knows how, when, and where to give it; ho proportion^ his 
dose to the constitution of the pc dent. lie flatters by application, by 
inference, by comparison, by hint, and seldom directly. In the course 
of tlie world, tliere is the same diflerenco, in everything, between sys¬ 
tem and pVootice. 

I long to have yon at Paris, which is to ho your great school; yon 
will be then in a manner within reach of mo. 

Tell me, arc yon perfectly recovered, or do yon still And any remain¬ 
ing complaint upon your lungs? Your diet should be cooling, and at 
the same time nourishing. Milks of all kinds arc proper for you; wines 
of all kinds bad. A groat deal of gentle, and no violent exercise, is good 
for you. Adieu, ^atuiyfama, et mUtvdo^ emtingat t^unde l 


LETTER COXXXI. 

LonaSi Cctobur SB, O. 8. 17B0, 

Mt drab Friend: This letter will, I am persuaded, And you, and I 
hope safely, arrived at Montpelier; from whence I trust that Mr. Harters 
indisposition will, by being totally removed, allow you to to'Paris 
before Christmas. You will there find two people, who, though beth 
English, I recomtnoiul in the strongest manner possible to your atten* 
tion; and advise you to form the most intimate conne<'!tions witli them 
both, in their different ways. The one is a man whom you already 
know something of, but not near enough: it is the Earl of Huntingdon; 
who, next to yon, is the truest object of my affection and esteem; and 
who (I am proud to say it) oalla mo, and bonsiders me as his adopted 
flither. His parts are as quick as his knowledge is extensive; and if 
quality were worth patting into an account, where every other item is 
BO much more valuable, he is the first almdbt in this country, the figure 
he will make in it, soon after he returns to it, -will, if I am not more mia» ‘ 
taken than ever I was in my life, equid his birth and my hopes. Such 
a oonnection will be of infinite advantage to you; and, I can assure yoUf 
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tllAt he Is extremely diaposod to form it npon my acootmt; atfd vil^ 

I and believef desire to improve and ceniept it npon yonr own. 

In onr parliamentary government, eonnections are absoiut^y naoes- 
sary; and, if prudently formed and ably maintained, the suooess of them 
is infallible. There are two sorts of connections, which I wonld always 
advise yon to have in view. The first I will call equal ones; by which 
I mean those, where the two connecting pai'ties reciprocally tind their 
aooount, from pretty near an equal degree of parts and abitities. Ih « 
those, there must be a freer eoTninniiication; each must see that the 
o^er is able, and be convinced tliat he is willing to be of use to him. 
Honour must be the principle of such connections; and there must be a 
mutual dependence, that present and seimrate interest shall not be able 
to break them. There must be a joint system of action; and, in case 
of different opinions, each mnst recede a little, in order at last to form 
ap unanimous one. Such, 1 hope, will bo your connection with lord 
Huntingdon. Yon will both come into Parliament at the same time; 
and if yon have an equal share of abilities and application, you and he, 
with other young people, with whom you will natarally associate, may 
form a band which will bo respected by any administration, and -make a 
figure in the public. The other sort of connections I call unequal ones; 
tliat is, where the parts are all on one side, and the rank and fortune on 
the other. Hero, the advantage is all on one side; but that advantage 
mnst be ably and artfully concealed. Complaisance, an engaging man¬ 
ner, and a patient toleration of certain airs of superiority, must cement 
them. The weaker party must bo taken by the heart, his head giving 
no hold; and he must be governed, by being made to believe that he 
^▼ems. These people, skilfully led, give great weight to their leader. 

I hare formerly pointed out to you a couple that I take to be proper ob* 
jects for yonr skill; and you will meet with twenty more, for they are 
very rife. 

The other person whom I recommended to you is a woman; not as a 
woman, for that is not immediately my business; besides, I fear that 
she is tnmed of fifty. It is Lady llervey, whom I directed you to call 
npon kt D^on, but who, to my great joy, because to your great 
advantage, posses all tins winter at Paris. She has been bred all her 
life at oou^; of which she has acquired all the easy good*breeding and 
politeness, -without the irivolousness. She has all the reading that a 
• woman should have; and more than any woman need have; for she 
understands Latin perfectly well, though she wisely conceals it. Am 
she will look upon you as her son,* I desire that you will look upon her 
os tny delegate: trust, consult, and applv to her witliout reserve. No 
woman ever had more than she has, U fen de la pa^faiUm^nt ItonM 
eon^offniey le$ maniiret engageantea^ at U je ne aaia giu>i gui plait* 
D&kre her to reprove and correct any, and every, the least error and 
inaccuracy in your maimers, air, address, &o. No woman in Xnrope 
can do it so well; none will do it more willingly, or in a more proper 
and obliging manner. In such a case, she will not put ^ou out of 
countenance, by telling yon of it in compan}*; but cither intimate it by 
some sign, or wait lor an opportunity wben you are^ alone together. 
She ie also in the best French ccun 
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dace, bntptf/f yon, if I may use so low a word. Aud I can assure yot 
Uiat it is no little help, in the heau monde^ to bo puffed there by a 
iashionable womanl 1 send yon tJie inclqsi^ billet to carry her^ only 
as a certificate of tlie identity of your person, which 1 take li-for 
granted slie could not know again. 

You would be so much 6UT[)risCd to receive a whole letter from me 
without any mention of .the exterior ornaments neces^ry for a gentle* 
* man, as manners, elocution, air, uddross, graces, &o. that, to comply 
. with your expectations, 1 will touch upon them; and tell you, that 
when you come to England, I will shew you some people, whom 1 do 
not now care to name, raised to the highest stations singly by those 
exterior and adventitious ornaments; whoso ports would never have 
entitled them to the smallest olhoe in the excise. Are they then neces¬ 
sary, and worth acc^uiring, or not? You will see many instances of this 
kind at Paris, particularly a glaring one, of a person'* raised to the 
highest posts and dignities in France, oh well as to bo absolute sovereign 
of the beau monde^ singly by tlie graces of liis person and address; by 
woman’s chit-cliat, accompaui' d with important gestures; by an impos¬ 
ing air,'and pleasing abord. ^ay, by those helps, ho even passes for a 
wit, though he hath certainly no uncommon share of it. 1 will not 
name him, because it would be very ini])rndent in you to do it. A 
young fellow, at his first entrance into tlie beau vnonae, must not offend 
the king de facto there. It is very often more necessary to conceal con¬ 
tempt than resentment, the former being never forgiven, but the latter 
sometimes forgot. 

There is a small quarto book, entitled, JHetoire Chronologique de la 
France^ lately published by Le Wesident Hinault; a man of parts aud 
learning, with whom you will probably get acquainted at Paris. I 
desire that it may alwaj^s lie upon your table, for your recourse as often 
as you read history. The chronology', though chiefly relative *x,» the 
hisWiy of France, is not singly oonfined to it; but the most interesting 
events.of all the rest of Europe are also inserted, and many of them 
adorned by short, pretty, and just reflection.^. The now edition of Lee 
Mimovree de Sully^ in three quarto volumes, is also oxireincly well 
worth your reading, as it will ^ve you a clearer and truer notion of one 
of the most interesting periods«of the French history, than you can yet 
have formed from all the other books you iimy have read upon the sub¬ 
ject. That prince, I moan Henry the Fourtli, had all the accomplish¬ 
ments and Airtues of et hero, and of a king, and almost ol a man. The 
laet are the most rarely seen. May yon possess tbein all I Adieu. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr.'Harte, and let him know that I 
have this moment received his letter of the 12th, N. S., from Antibes. 
It requires no immediate answer;, I shall therefore dday mine till 1 
have another from him. Oive him the inclosed, which 1 have rocetAcd 
tan Hr. Eliot. 


• M. Is Mareohal ds BlohsUsa 
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LETTER CCXXXII. 

Lomsoii, JVbt«m6«r 1, O, A IIW. 

Mt Dear Friend ; I hope fhat this letter will uot find you still At 
Montpelier, but rather be sunt nftur you Irum thence to Paris, wh'ere, I 
am persuaded, that Mr. Harte could iind as good adviootbr his leg as at 
Montpelier, if not better; but if he is of a different opinion, I am sure 
yon ought tp stay there os long as he desires. 

While you are in France, I could wish that the hours you allot for 
historical ainnscment sliould bo entirely devoted to the history of 
France. One always reads history to must advantage in that country 
to which it is relative; not only books, but persons being ever at hand 
to solve doubts and clear up diniculties. I do by no means advise you 
to throw away your time in ransacking like a dull antiquarian, the 
minute and nniinportant parts of remote and fhbulous times. IjOt blodc- 
heads read wlipt blockheads wrote. And a general notion of the history 
of France, frfun the conquest ot‘ that conntry* by the Franks, to the 
reign of Louis the Eleventh, is sufficient for use, consequently sufficient 
for you. Thei'e are, however, in those remote times, some remarkable 
aorus, that deserve more particular attention; 1 mean tliose in which 
-BOiue notable alterations happened in the constitution and form of gov> 
ermnent. As, for example, the settlement of Clovis in Gaul, and the 
form of govorniiiciit which lie then established; for, by the way, that 
form of govern men t differed in this particular from all the other Gothic 
goveniments, that the people, neither collectively nor by representatives, 
had any share in it. It was a mixture of monarchy and aristocracy; 
and what were called the States General of France consisted only of the 
nobility and clergy, till tlie time of Pliilip le Bel, in the very beginning 
of tiio tbiirtccntli century, who first called the people to those assemblies, 
by no means for the good of the people, who were only amused by tins 
pretended honour; but, in truth, to chock the nobility ami clergy, and 
induce tliera to grant' the money he wanted for his profusion; tliis was 
H scheme of Enguerrand de Marigny, his minister, who governed both 
him and his kingdom to such a degree, as tt> bo called tlie coadju¬ 
tor and governor of the kingdom. Charles Martel laid aside these 
ft.ssemblies, and governed by open force. Pepin restored tliera, and 
attached them to him, nud with them the nation; by which means he 
deposed Childeric, and raoniited tlie thron*^. Tjiis is a second period 
worth your attention. 'I’ho tliird race’ of kings, wliich begins with 
Ilugues Capet, is a third period. A judicious reader of history will 
save himself a great deiii of time and trouble by attending with care 
only to those interesting periods of history, Avliieu furnish remarkable 
events, and make wras; and going slightly over the common run of 
events. Some people read history, as otliors reod the Pilgrim’s Pror* 
gKSs; giving et^ual attention to,* and indiscriminately lo^rn^ thdr 
memorios with every part alike. But 1 would have you read it in a 
different manner: take the ijliortcst general history von can find of 
every country; and mark clown in that history the mrat important 
periods, such as conquests, changes of kings, and alteration^ of the form 
of government; and then have recourse to more extensive histories^ oi 
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partfoular treatises, relative to tnose great points. Consider them well, 
trace up their causes, and follovv tlieir consei^ueiices. For instailoi^ 
tliere is a most excellent, though very short history of France, Le 
Gendre. Head that with attention, and you -will know enough of the 
general history; but when you find there such remarkable periods as 
are above mentioned, consult Mezeray, and other the best and minutest 
historians, os well as political treatises ^on thoite subjects. In later 
times, Memoirs, from those of Philip de Cloinmines, down to the innu¬ 
merable ones in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, have been of great 
use, and thrown great light upon particular parts of history. 

Conversation in FrancOj if yon have the address and dexterity to turn 
it ui;(on useful subjects, will exceedingly improve your historical know¬ 
ledge'; for pe<iple there, however classically ignorant they maybe, think 
it a shame to be ignorant of the history of their own country: they read 
that, if they read nothing else, and having often read nothing else, are 
proud of having read that, and talk of it willingly; eveu the women are 
well iostructed in that sort of reading. I am tar from meaning by this, 
tliat you should always be talking wisely, in company, of books, his¬ 
tory, and matters of knowledge. There ape many companies which you 
will, and ought to keep, where such conversations would be misplaced 
and ill-timed; your own good sense must distingnisli the company and 
the time. You must trifle only with triflors; and bo serious only wjth 
the serious, but dance to those who pipe. Cur in theatrum Catote^eri 
venisti 9 was justly said to an old man: how much more so would it 
be to one of your ago ? From the moment that you are dressed and go 
out, ]>ookot all your knowledge with your watch, and never pull it out 
in company unless desired: the producing of the one unasked, implies 
that you are weary of tlie company; and the prodneing of the other 
anrequirod, will make the company weary of yon. Company is a 
republic too jealous i>f its liberties, to siitFer a dictator even for a quar¬ 
ter of an hour; and yet in that, as in all republics, there are some few 
who really govern; but then it is by seeming to disclaim, instead of 
attempting to usurp the power: that is the occasion in whicli manners, 
dexterity, address, and the ondoHuable Tie »aia quoi triumph; if pro¬ 
perly exerted, their conquest is sure, and the more lasting for not being 
perceived. Hemeiiiber, that this is not only your first and greatest, but 
imght to be almost your only object, while you are in France 

I know that many of your countrymen ore apt to call the freedom and 
vivacity of the French, 'petulancy and ill-breeding; but, should you 
tibink so, 1 desire upon many acc«nints that you will nut siiyso; I admit 
that it may be so in some instances of petite maitree itourdie^ and In some. , 
young i^ple unbroken to the world ; but I can assure you, tligt you 
will mid it much otherwise with people of a certain rank and age, upon • 
whose model you will do very well to form yourself. We call their 
steady assurance, impudence: why? Only because whac we call 
modesty is awkward bashfulness, and rmuravee Konte, For ray pai't, 

1 see no impudence, but, on the contrary, infinite utility and a<u an- 
tage, in presenting oue^s self with the same coolness and unconcern :» 
any, and every company; till one can do that, J. am very sure that one 
otn never present onee self w^. Whatever is done under .'soneero 
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and embarrasBitfest, must be ill done; and, till a man ia abeolntdj easy 
and nnooncerned in evety company, hd vrill never be thought to hare 
kept good, nor be very -welcome in it. A steady assurance, with seem¬ 
ing m odesty, is possibly the most useful qualilication that a man can 
have in every part of life. A man would certainly make a very consi¬ 
derable fortune and figure iii the world, wliose modesty apd timidity 
(should often, as boshfuniess (Uwnys does, (put him in the deplorable ana 
lamentable situation of the pious ./Euoas, when ch^tupuit, tttUruntqui 
tmMB ; et ^oxfaueihm htesit) ! Fortune (as well as women) 

- born to be controlled. 

Stoops to the forword aud the bold. > 

Assurance and intrci)idity, under the white banner of seeinini; modesj^ 
clear the way for mcrif^ that would otherwise be discouraged by dim- 
oulties iu'its journeys whpreas barefaced impudence is the noisy and 
blustering harbinger of a worthless and senseless usurper. 

You will think that I shall never have done recommending to yon 
these exterior worldly accomplishments, aud you will think right, tor 1 
never shall; they are of too great consequence to you fur me to be 
indifferent or negligent about them: the shining part of yonr future 
figure and fortune depends now wholly upon them. These are the 
acquisitions wliich must ^ive otiicacy and success to those you have 
already made. To have it said and believed that you are tlie most 
learned man in England, woiuld be no more tlion was said and believed 
of Dr, Bentley; but to have it said, at the same time, that you are also 
the best bred, most polite, and agreeable man in the kingdom, would be 
such a happy composition of a character as 1 never yet knew any one 
man deserve; and which I will endeavour, as well as ardently wish, 
that you may. Absolute perfection is, 1 well know, unattainable; but 
1 know too, that a man of parts may be unweariedly turning'at it, and 
arrive pretty near it. Try, labour, persevci’e. Adieu. 

9 

LETTER OOXXXIII. 


Loaiiov, Ifo9mn^*r 8, O. S. 1760. 

Mt dsab Fsooni: Before you get to Paris, where you will soon be 
left to yonr own discration, if you have any, it is necessary that we 
should understand one another thoroughly; which is the most probable 
way of preventing disputes. Money, the canso of much niiscliief In the 
world, is the cause of most quarrels between fafiiors and sons; the for¬ 
mer commonly thinking, that they cannot give’ too little, and the latter, 
tJiat they cannot have enough; both equally in the wrong. You must do 
me the jnstice to acknowledge, that I have hitherto neither stinted nor 

f 'ndged any expense tliat could be of use, or real pleasure to you; and 
can assure you, by the way, that you have travelled at a much more 
considerable expense than I did myself; but I never so much aa thought 
of that, wliile Mr. Harte was at the head of your finances; being verj 
sure that the sums granted were scrupulously applied to the uses for 
which they were intend^. But the case will soon be altered, and you 
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will be your own receiver and treasurer. Ilowever, I promise toc, 
that we will not quarrel singly upon the quantum^ which shall be 
cheerfully and ‘freely granted; the ap]dicutioii and appropriation of it 
will be the material point, wliich 1 am now going to clear up and 
finally settle with you. 1 will fix, or even name, no settled allowance; 
though 1 well know in my own mind what would be tlie proper one; 
but .1 will first try your draughts, by which I can in a good degree 
judge of yoiir conduct. This only 1 tell you in general, that if the 
channels thi'ough which niy money is*to go are the proper ones, the 
source shall not bo scanty; but should it deviate into dirty, muddy, and 
obscure ones, (which by the by, it cannot do for a week without my 
knowing it.) I give you fair and timely notice, that tlie st)nrce will 
instantly be dry. Mr. iiarte, in cstahlisliing you at Paris, w'ill point 
out to you tho<e proper channels: he^vill leave you there upon the foot 
of a man of fashion, and 1 w'ill continue you upon the same; you will 
have your coach, yniir valet' de cluunbre, .your own footman, and 
a valet do place; which, by tho way, is one servant more than I had. 1 
would liave you very ■well dre^ by which I mean drest as tho gene¬ 
rality of people of fiisliion are , that i^, not to be taken notice of, tor 
being eitlicr more or less tine than other people: it is by being well 
drest, not finely (1re.st, that a gentleman slionld be dislingnislied. Ton 
must frecpient les spcetnclM^ which expense I shall willingly supply. 
You must play d de»petiU jeux de commerce in mixed companies; tliat 
article is trilling; 1 shall pay it chel‘r^'ulh^ All the other articles of 
pocket money are very inconsiderable ut Paris, in comparison of what 
they are hero, tho silly custom of giving money wherever one dines or 
sups, and tho expensive importunity of subscriptions, not being yet 
introduced there. Having thus reckoned up all tho decent expenses of 
a gontloinan, which I will in«)st readily defray, I come now to those 
which 1 will neither boar nor snppl}'. The firet of these is gaming, *of 
which, though I have not tho least reason to suspect you, I think it 
necc.ssary eventually to assure yon, that no consideration in the world 
shall ever make me pay your play debts; should you ever urge to me 
that your honour is pawned, 1 should most iinmoveably answer you, 
that it was your honour, not mine, that was pawned; and that your 
creditor might e’en take tho pawn for the debt. 

Low company, and low pleasures, are always much more ^’ostly than 
liberal and elegant ones. The disgraceful riols of a tavern are much 
more expensive, as well fb dishonourable, than tho sometimes pardonable 
excesses in good company. I must absolutely hear of no tavern scrapes 
and squabbles. 

1 come now to another' and very nmtenal point; I mean women; and 
I will not address myself to you upon this subject either in a religious, 
a mural, or a parental style. 1 will even lay aside iny age, remember 
yours, and speak to you as one man of pleasure, if he had parte to^ 
would speak to another. I will by no means pay for whores, and their 
never-failing consetpieiices. surgeons; nor will 1, uptm any account, keep 
singers, dancers, actresses, and id genus omne; nn^ independently of the 
expense, I must tell yon, that such connections would give me, and all 
sensible people, tlie utmost contempt for your parte and address: a young 
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fallow must have as little sense as address, to ventare, or more properly 
to stuirifice, his health, and ruin his fortune, with such sort of creatures; 
in such n place os Paris especially, where gallantry is both the profession 
and the practice of' every woman of fosliion. To speak plainly, I will 
not forgive your understnndli^ c-s and p .s ; nor will your con¬ 

stitution forgive them you. Those distempers, as well os their ourea^ 
ftdl nine times in hm upon tlic lungs. This argument, I am sure, ought 
to have weiglit with you; for I protest to you, that if you meet vnth 
any such accident, I would not give one year’s purchase for your life. 
Lastly, there is another sort of expense that I will not allow, only be¬ 
cause it is a silly one; I mean the fooling away your mouey in baubles 
at toy-shops. Have one handsome snulT-box, (if you take snuiF,^ and one 
handsome sword; but then no inoro pretty and very useless things. 

By what goes before, you will easily ]>erceive, that I mean to allow 
you whatever is necessary, not only for the figure, but for the pleasures 
of a gentleman, and not to supply the profusion of a rake. Tliis, you 
must confess, doejj n<>t savour of either the severity or parsimony of old 
a£;c., 1 consider this agreement between us,'os* a subsidiary treaty on 
my part, for services to be performed on yours. I promise you, tiiat I 
will be ns punctual in the payraoiit.of llie subsidies, as England has been 
during the last war; but then I give yon notice at the same time, that I 
require a much more scrupulous execution of the treaty on your part, 
than wc met ^vith on that of our allies; or else that payment will bo 
stopped. I hope all that 1 have now said w;is absolutely unnecessary, 
and that sentiments more worthy and more noble than pecuniary ones, 
would of tlioiTiselvos have pointed out to you the conduct 1 recommend; 
but, at all events, I resolved to be once for all explicit with you, that, in 
the worst that can happen, you may not plead ignorance, and coinplaiti 
that I liad not sufficiently explained to you iny intentions. 

Having 'mentioned the word rake, 1 must say a word or two more 
on that subject, because young people too fretpieutly, and always fatally, 
are apt to mistake that character for that of ii man of pleasure; wlicreos, 
there are not in the world two oliaracters more different. A rake is a 
composition of all the lowest, most ignoble, degrading, and shameful 
vices; tliey all consiiirp to disgrace his oliaractj^r, and to ruin Ids foi'timc; 
while wine and the p—x contend whicli shall soonest and most effectu¬ 
ally destroy Ids constitution. A dissolute, tlugitions footman, or porter, 
makes full as good a rake os a man of tlie first quality. By the uy, let 
me tell you, that in tlie wildest part of my youth, 1 never was a rake, 
but. on tlie contrary, always detested and despised tliut character. 

A man of pleasure, though not always so scrupulous as ho should be, 
and as one day he will wish he hud been, refines at least his pleasures 
by taste, accompanies them with decency, and enjoys them with dignity. 
FW men can be men of pleasure, every man may be a rake. Kemember 
that 1 shall know every tiling you say or do at X'aris, as exactly as if, by 
the force of magic, I could follow you everywhere, like a Syjph or a 
Gn6me, invisible myself. Seneca eays, very prettily, that one should ask 
notldng of Qod, but what one should be willing that men should know; 
nor of Inon, but what^one should be willing that God should know; ] 
advise you to say and do nothing at Paris, but what you would be wih- 
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ng that I shonld know. I hope, nay, I believe, that will be the eeiHib 
^Aoae, I dare say, you do not want; instrootion, I am sore, yon bate 
never wanted: experience you are daily gaining: all which together 
must inevitably (I should think) make you both regpeetc^le et aimable^ 
tiie pertection of a human character. In tliat case nothing shall be 
wanting on my part, and you shall solidly experience ^ the extent and 
cenderness of my onbotion fur you; but dread the reverse of both I 
Adieu I 

t 

P. S. When you get to Paris, after you have been to wait on Lord 
Albemarle, go to see Mr. Torke, whom 1 have particular reasons for de- 
siring that you should be well with, os I shall hereafter explain to you. 
Let him kno\y that mj orders, and your own inclinations, oocspiTM to 
make you desire his friendship and protection. 


LETTEK OOXXXIV. 

Mr OBAB FBijknd: I have sent yon so many preparatoiy letters for 
Paris, that this, which will moot you there, shall only be a summary of 
them all. 

Ton have hitherto had more liberty than any body of yonr age ever 
liad; and I must do you the justice to own, that you have made a 
ter use of it than most people of your age would have done; but then, 
though you had not a Jailer, yon had a friend with yon. At Paris, yoa 
will not only be nnonnfin^, but nnassistod. Your own good sense 
must be your only guide: I have great confidence in it, and am con¬ 
vinced that I shall receive just such accounts of your conduct at Paris 
as 1 could wish; for I tell you beforehand, that I shall be most miunti^y 
informed of ^1 that you do, and almost of all that yon say there. En¬ 
joy the pleasures of youth, you cannot do better: bnt refine and dignily 
them like a man of parts; let them raise, and not sink; let them ^orn 
and not vilify your character; let them, in short, be the pleasures of a 
gentleman, and taken with your equals at least, but rather with youi 
superiors, and those chiefly French. 

Inquire into the characters of tlie several Anademiciaos, before yoa 
form a connection with any of them: and be most upon y(^ ir gnard 
against those who make tlie most court to you. 

You cannot study much^n the Academy; but you may study nsefiilly 
there, if yon are an economist of your time,, and bestow only upon good 
books those quarters and halves of hoiira, which cxxmr to every body 
in the coarse of almost every day; and which, at the yearns end, amonai 
to a very considerable snm of time. Ijet Greek, without huL share 
some part' of every ; I no not mean the Greek poets, the oatuhes of 

Anacreon, or the tender complaints of Theocritus^ or even the poraerw 
like language of Homer^s heroes; of whom all smatterers in Grees know 
a little, quote often, and talk of always; bnt I mean Plato, Aristotale^ 
pemosthenes, and Thncydhdcs, whom none but adepts know. It is 
Greek tliat most distinguish you in the learned worl^ Latin alone will 
aot: and Greek must be sought to be retained, for it never ooonrs like 



Wliaa yon read liistory or other books of amnsement, let anery 
laugnaM yon are m^ter of have its turn, so that you inay lu^ only 
retain, oat improve in every one. I also desire that you will eon verse 
iL German and Italian, with all the Germans and the ICi^aus wiUi 
whom yon oonverbe at all. Tiiis will be a very ogieeable and dattoring 
thixtg to them, and a very useful one to yon. 

Pray apply yourself diligently to your exercises; for though the do¬ 
ing them well is not supremely meritorious, the doing them iU is illihe* 
ral, vulgar and ridiculous. 

1 recommend theatrical r^iresentations to ^'ou; which am excellent 
at Forie. The tragedies of Oorneille and Racine, and the comedies of 
Molidre, well attended to, are admirable lessons, both for the heart and 
the head. There is no^ nor ever was, any theatre oomparable to the 
Preach. If the music of the French operas does not please your Italian 
ear, the words of them, at least, are sense and poetry, which is modi 
more than 1 can say of any Italian opera that 1 ever read or heai^ in 
my life. 

I scud you the enclosed letter of rdoommendation to Marquis Matag- 
non, which I would have you deliver to him as soon as yon can; you 
will, 1 am sure, teel the good effects of his warm friendship for m^ and 
Lord BoUngbroke; who has also wrote to him ut>on your subjeot. By 
that, and by the other letters which I have sent you, you will be at 
once BO thoroughly introduced into the best French company, that you 
must take some pains if you will keep bad; bnt that is what I do not 
suspect you uf. You have, 1 am sure, too much right ambition, to 
preter low and disgraceful company, to that of your superiors, both in 
rank and age. Your oharootor, and consequently your fortune, abso¬ 
lutely depends upon tlie company you keep, and the turn you take at 
Paris. I do not, in the least, meaii a grave turn; on the oontraiy, a 
ga^ a sprightly, but, at the same time an elegant and liberal one. 

Keep Goi^ully out of all scrapes and quarrels. They lower a oharac* 
ter extremely; and are particularly dangerous in France; where a man 
is dishonoured by not reseutiug an affront, and utterly rained by resent 
ing it. The young Frenchmen are hasty, giddy, and petulant; extremely 
national, and woantagvux. Forbear from any national Jokes or refleo 
tions, which are always improper, and commonly uz^ust. The colder 
Dortiiern nations generally look upon France, as a whistling, singing, 
dancing, frivolous nation; this notion is very far from being* a true one, . 
though many pttiU maiVres by their behaviour seem to justify it; but 
those very pebiU mmtrea^ when mellowed by age and experience, very 
often tarn out very able men. The number of great generals and 
statesmen, as well as excellent authors, that France has produced, is iwt 
undeniable proof^ that it is not that frivolous, unthinking, empty nation 
that northern prejudices suppose it. Seem to like and approve of 
everything at first, and I promise you, that you will like and approve 
of many^ings afterwards. 

1 expect tlu^ you will write to me constantly, once every week, wbidb 
1 deeire may be every Thursday: and tiiat your letters may inform me 
of your personal transactions; not of what you see, but of whom you 
•ee, and what you do. 
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3e yonr own monitor, now that yon will have no other. Ab to 
ennnoiation, I must repeat it to yon again and a^ain, that theie is no 
one thing so necessary: all other talents, without that, are absolutely 
useless, except in your own closet. 

It sounds ridiculously to bid you study with your dancing-master; 
and yet 1 do. The bodilv ctirriuge and graces are of infinite oonse 
qnence to every body, aim more pnrticulaiTy to you. 

Adieu for this time, my dear child. Yours tenderly. 


LETTER COXXXV. 

Lamoe, Nfimmbw II, 0.8. IISQ. 

Mt dsab FBiEini: You will possibly think, that this letter turns 
upon strange, little, trilling objects; and yon will think right, if you 
consider them separate!}'; but, if you take them aggregately, you will 
be convinced, that ns jiarts, wbich conspire to form that whole, colled 
the exterior of a man of fashion, they are of importance. I shall 
not dwell now upon these porso.ial graces, that liberal air, and that 
engaging address, which I have so often recommended to you; but 
descend still lower, to your dress, cleanliness, and oaro of yonr person. 

When you come to Paris, you may take care to ho extremely well 
dressed; that is, as the fasliionable people are; this docs by no means 
consist in the-finery, but iu the taste, fitness, and manner of wear¬ 
ing your clothes; a fine suit ill-made, and slatternly, or stiffly worn, 
far from adorning, uidy exposes the awkwardness of the wearer. Get 
the best French tailor to make your clothes, whatever they are, in 
the fashion, and to fit you: and then wear them, button them, or 
unbutton them, os the genteelest people you see do. Let yonr man 
learn of the best frismr to do yonr hair well, for that is a very 
material part of yonr dress. Take care to have yonr stockings well 
gartered np, and your shoes well buckled; for nothing gives a more 
slovenly air to a man than ill-dressed legs. . In your person yon must 
be accurately dean; and your teeth, hands,' and nails, should be super¬ 
latively so; a dirty mouth has real iU consequences to the owner, for it 
in&llibly causes the decay, as well os the intolerable pain of the teeth. 
and it is very offensive to his aocingintanco, for It will most novitable 
. stink. 1 irisist, tlierefore^ that you wash your teeth tlie first, thing yon 
do every morning, with a soft spun^ and warm water, for four or fi'<ro 
minutes; and then wash yonr mouth five or six times. Mouton^ whom 
1 desire you will send for upon yonr arrival at Paris, will give yon an 
opiate, and a liquor to be used sometimes. Nothing looks more ordi¬ 
nary, vulgar and illiberal, than dirty hands, and ugly, uneven, and rag¬ 
ged nails: I do not susiicct you of that shocking, awkward trick, cf 
biting yours; but that is not enough: you must keep the ends of them 
smootli and clean, not tipped with block, as the or^nary people’s always 
are. The ends of your naib should be small segments of .circles, whicli, 
by a very little care in the cutting, they are very easily brought to; 
every time that you wipe your hands, rub the skin round your uailt 
backwards, that it may not grow up, and shorten your nails too muob 
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rhedeanliness of the rest of your jperson, whloh, by the way, will oon< 
duoe gre&tl]^ to your health, 1 refer from time to time to the bagnio. 
My mentioning these particulars arises (I freely own) from some suspi¬ 
cion that the hints are not unnecessary; for, when you were a school¬ 
boy, you were slovenly and dirty above your fellows. 1 must odd 
another caution, which is, that, upon no account whatever, you put 
your fingers, as too many people are apt to do, in your nose or ears. 
It is the-most shocking, nasty, vulgar rudeness, that can be <^ered to 
company; it disgusts one, it turns one’s stomach; and, for my owa 

( )ari, 1 would much rather know that a man’s fingers were actually ia 
lis breech, than see them in his nose. Wash your cars well every 
iccining, and blow your nose in your handkerchief whenever you have 
occasion; but, by the -way, without looking at it afterwards. There 
uhould bo in the least, as well os In the greatest parts of a gentleman, 
le» tnaniires nobles. Sense will teach you some, observation otliers: 
attend carefully to the manners, the diction, the motions, of people of 
the first fashion, and form your own upon them. On the other hand, 
observe a little those of the vulgar, in order to Avoid them : for though 
tlxe tilings which they say or do may be the same, tlie manner is always 
totally difiereiit: and in that, and nothing else, consists the character¬ 
istic of a man of fashion. The lowest peasant speaks, moves, dresses, 
eats, and drinks, os much ns a man of the first tashion; but does them all 
quite differently; so that by doing and saying most things in a manner, 
opposite to that of the vulgar, you have a great chance of doing and 
saying them right. There are gr^atrons in awkwardness and vulgarism, 
os there are in every thing else. Leo mani^es de roie^ though not quite 
right, are still better than les numiirea bourgeoises; and these, tliough 
bad, uro still bettor than les manUres de eampagne. But the language, 
the air, the dross, and the manners of the court, are tlie only true 
stauilnrd des maniires nobles^ et tffun honnUe homme. Ex peds Jl&reu- 
Uni is an old and true saying, and very apjilicable to our present sub¬ 
ject ; for a man of parts, who has been bred at courts, and used to 
keep the best company, will distinguish liimaelf, and is to be known 
from tlie vulgar, by every word, attitude, gesture, and even look. I 
cannot leave these seeming niinutla, without repeating to you the neces¬ 
sity of jour carving well; wliich is an article, little as it is, that is use¬ 
ful twice every day of one’s life; and the doing it ill is very trouble¬ 
some Ut one’s self, and very disagreeable, often ridiculous, to others. 

Jla*'*ng said aU this, J cannot help reflecting, W'hat a formal dull 
follow, or a cloisteied pedant, wiiuld say, if tliey vrore to see .this letter: 
they would look upon it witli the utino-tt contempt, and say, that surdy 
a father might find mui;h better topics for advice to a sou. I would 
admit if, if I had given you, or that you wore capable of receiving, no 
better; L;it if sufficient pains have been taken to form your heart and 
Improve your mind, and, os I hope, not without success, I will tell 
those solid geutleinen, that all these trifling things, as they think tiiem, 
collectively foyin that pleasing js ne sais quoi^ that enssmdfs, which they 
are‘utter strangers to both in tb**rn.aelves and others. The word aimeibU 
Is r^ot KL<iwn in their language, or the thing in tlieir manners. Great 
jBftge ot the World, great attention, and a great desire of pleasing, can 
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alone it; and it is no trifle. It is from old people's lookh^ npoQ 
these things os trifles, or not tldnking of them at all, that so numy 
young people are so awkward, and so ill-bred. Their parents, often 
careless and unmindful of them, give them only the common run of 
education, as schwl, university, and then travelling; without examin¬ 
ing, and very often without being able to Judge, if they did examine, 
what progress tiiey moke in any one of tliese stages. Then, they carelessly 
comfort themselves, and say, that tlieir sons will do like other peopled 
sons; and so they do, that is, commonly very ill. They coriMt none 
of the childish nasty mcks, which they get at school; nor the illiberal 
manners which they contract at tlie university; nor the 'frivolous and 
superflcial pertness, which is commonly all that they acquire by their 
travels. As tney do not tell them of these things, nobody el^ can; 
so they go on in tlie practice of them, without ever hearing, or 
knowing, tliat they are unbecoming, indecent, and shocking. For, 
as I have often formerly observed to you, nobody but a father can 
take the liberty to reprove a yunng follow grown up, for those kind 
of inaccnracies and improprieties of behaviour. The most intimate 
friendship, unassisted by the pato'ual superiority, will not authorise 
it. I may truly say, therefore, that vou are happy in having me for 
a sincere, friendly, and quick-sighted monitor. Nothing will esca[>e 
me: I shall pry for your defects, in order to correct them, ns curi¬ 
ously as I shall seek for your pertections, in order to uppiiiud and 
reward them, witli this diflerence only, tliat I shall publicly mention 
the latter, and never hint at the former, but in a letter to, or a 
tStt’d-tite with you. I will never put yon out of countenance before 
company; and 1 hope yon will never give me reason to be out of 
countenance for you, as any one of the above-mentioned defects 
would make me. Prator non eurat Je minimis, was a maxim In the 
Roman law; for causes only of a certain value were tried by him; 
but there were inferior jurisdictions, that took cognisance of tlie 
smallest. Now I shall try you, not only os pnotor in the greatest, 
but as censor in lesser, and as the lowest magistrate in tlie least cases. 

I have this moment received, Mr. Harte’s letter of the 1st November, 
N. 8., by which 1 am very glad to find that he thinks of inoving towards 
Paris, the end of this month, which looks as if his leg were better; be¬ 
sides, in opinion, you both of you only lose time at Honip'«lier; be 
would find better advice, and you better oompimy, at Paris. In the 
mean time, I hope you go ihto the best company (iiere is at Montpelier,; 
and tiiere always is some at the Intendant's, or the Ooniiiian.iant's. 
You will have bad full time to learn les petitss e}iansons£(*?iffus€loe£snns$ 
which are exceedingly pretty ones, both words and tunes. 1 leinember, 
when I was in those parts, I was surprised at the dififeronoe which 1 
found between the people on one side, and those on tlie other side of 
the Bhbne. The Provenfofusj were, in general, surly, ill-bred, ug^, and 
swartliy; theLangnedooians the very reverse: a cheerfhl, well-bred, 
baodsome people. Adieu 1 Tours most affectionately. 

» 

P. 6. l7i>on reflection, I direct this letter to Paris; I think you must 
have left Montpelier before it. could arrive there. 
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LETTER CCXXXVI. 

Jiossoir, NovtmbMT 19, O. A tlKk 

' Mr OXAB Fbiend: I was very glad to find, by your letter of the 12thf 
K. S.y that you had infoniiod yourself so well of the state of the French 
acanue at Toulon, and of the coinniorce at Marseilles; they are object! 
*i.bat deserve the inquiry and attention of every man, who intends to be 
'^cncorued in public affairs. The French are now wisely attentive to 
both; their cuiniiierce is incredibly increased within these last thirty 
t ears * they have beaten ns out of great part of our Levant trade; their 
Euist Indiii trade has greatly afiected ours; and, in the West Indies, their 
Martinico ostahlishnieut supi)hes, not only Franco itself, but the greatest 
part of Europe, witli sugars: whereas our islands, as Jamaica, Barba* 
does, and the Leeward, have now no other market for theirs but Ihigland. 
New France, or Canada, lias also greatly lessened our fur and skin trade. 
It is true (as yon say) that w'o liave no treaty of commerce subsisting (I 
do not say with- Jlarseilles) but with France. There was a treaty of 
commerce made between England and France, immediately after the 
treaty of Utrecht; but the wiiole treaty was conditional, and to depend 
npon tlio I’arliament's enacting certain thing^s which were stipulated in 
two of the articles; the Parliament, after a very tamons debate, would 
Hot do it; so the treaty tell to the ground: however, the outlines of that 
treaty are, by mutual and tacit consent, the general rules of our present 
commerce with France. It is true too, that our oommiKlities, which go 
to France, must go in our bottoms; the French having imitated, in man^ 
respects, unr famous Act of Navigation, as it is commonly called. This 
act was made in the year 1652, in tiie Parliament held by Oliver Crom* 
well. It forbids all fiiireign ships to bring into England any merchandise 
or commodities whatsoever, that wore not of the-growth and prodnee of 
tliat country to winch those ships belonged, under penalty «>f tiie forfei¬ 
ture of such ships. Tin’s net was particnlarly levelled at the Dntch, who 
were, at that time, the carriers of almost all Europe, and got immensely 
by freight. Upon this principle, of the advantages arising from freight, 
there is a provision in the same act, that even the growth and prodnea 
of our own colonies in America shall nut be carried from tiience to ahy 
other country in Europe, witJiout first touciiiug in England; bnt thig 
clause has lately been rei^aled, in the instances of some i>erishable com¬ 
modities, such as rice, dec., which are alluw'od to be carried directly froc 
our American colonies to other countries. The act also provides, that 
cwo-thirds, I think, of'tho^e who navigate the .said ships, shall be British 
fiulyects. There is an excellent, and little book, written by the tuinofia 
Monsieur Hnet,£v5qne d'Avranclies, Sur leCominerce which 

is very well worth your r<»ding, and very soon read. It will give yon e 
clear nption of the rise and progress of commerce. There are many 
otlier books, which take up the history of commerce where Mbneienr 
d'Avranolies leaves i^ and bring it down to tliese times: 1 advise you 
to read some of them with care; commerce being a vezy esaential part 
of political knowledge in every cutiulry; but more particnlarly in thiau 
wnleh owes all its riehes and iK>wer to it. 
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I come now to another part of yonr letter, which is the orthography, 
if I may call bad spelling orthography. Yon spell induce, endttce; and 
grandenr, yon spoil grnndure/ two faults of which few of iny honse* 
maids would have been guilty. I must toll yon, that orthography, in 
the true sense of the word, is so absolutely necessary for a man of letters, 
or a gentleman, that one false spelling may ffx ridicule upon him for the 
rest of his life; and I know a man of quality, who never recovered the 
ridicule of having spelled wholeeome without the w. 

heading with cure will secure every body from false spelling; fer 
books are always well spelled, according to the orthography of the times 
Some words are indeed doubtful, being spelled differently by different 
authors of equal authority; but those are few; and in those coses every 
man has his option, because ho may plead his authority either way; but 
where there is but one right w^ay, as in tlie tw'o words above mentioned, 
it is unpardonable, and i-idiculous, for a gentleman to miss it; even a 
woman of a ttderablo odiication would despise and laugh at a lover, who 
should send her an ill-M]ielled hilleUdovx. I fear and suspect, that you 
have taken it into your head, in i.)ost cases, tliat the matter is all, and 
the manner little <»r nothing. It yon have, undeceive yourself, and be 
convinced that, in every thing, the manner is full as important os the 
matter. If you speak the bense of an angel, in bad words, and witli a 
disagreeable utterance, nobody will hear you twice, who can help it. 
If you write epistles as well os Cicero, but in a very bad band, and very 
ill spelled, whoever receives will laugh at them; and if you bad the 
figure of Adonis, with an awkward air and motions, it will disgust, in¬ 
stead of pleasing. Study tnuuncr therefere in every tiling, if you would 
be any thing. My principal inquiries of my friends at Paris, concerning 
you, will be relative to your manner of doing whatever you do. I shall 
not inquire wliether you understand i >omost]ienes, Tacitus, or the t/iu 
jPuhlietem Imperii y but 1 shall inquire, whether your utterance is pleas- 
ing, your style not only pure, but elegant, your manners noble and easy, 
your air and address engaging: in short, whether you are a gentleman, 
a man of fashion, and fit to keep good company, or not; for, till 1 am 
satisfied in those particulars, you and I must by no means meet; 1 could 
not possibly stand it. It is in your power to become all this at Paris, 
if you please. Consult with Lady Hervey and Madame Monconseil upon 
all these mutters; and they will speak to yon, and advise y >a freely. 
Tell them, that hisogna eompatiro anegra^ that ;) on are utterly new in 
the world, that yon are dolirous to form yourself, that you beg they will 
reprove, advise, and correct yon, that you know that none can do it so 
well; and that you will implicitly follow their directions. This, to¬ 
gether with your careful observation of the manners of the best com¬ 
pany, will r^ly form you. 

Abb6 Guaaco, a friend of mine, will come to yon as soon as he knows 
of your arrival at Paris; he is well received in the best oompani^ tyere, 
and will introduce ^ou to them. He will bo desirous to do yen 
service he can; he is active and curious, and can givs yon infcri'atioi. 
upon most things. He is a sort of eomplaUant of Vie president Montes* 
quieu, to whom you have a letter. 

1 imagine that this lettei will not wait for yon very long at Paiia 
where 1 reckon you will be in about a for^ni<'ht. Adieu. 
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LETTER OCXXXVII. 

Ltnmwi l>«oembtt lIMi 

Kt DBAR Friend: At length you are become a'Farieiftc, and oon- 
aequently muet be addressed in French ; you will also answer me in the 
same lan^ago, that I may be able to judge of the degree in which yon 
possess we elegance, the delicacy, and the orthography of that hm 
guage, which is, in a manner, become the universal one of Europe. J 
am assured that you speak it well, but in that well there are gradations. 
Hey who in the provinces might be reckoneil to speak correctly, would 
at Paris be looked upon as an ancient Gaul. In that conntry of mode, 
von language is subservient to fashion, which varies almost as often as 
tlieir clothes. 

The affected.^ the r^ned^ the neoJogical, or new feuihionoMe atyU 
are at present too much in vogue at Pans. Know, observe, and oooa 
sionally converse (if yon ]>lease) according to those different styles; but 
do not let your taste bo infected by them. W^jt too is tliero snbser* 
vient to fashion; and actuidly at Paris, one must have wit, even in 
despite of Minerva. Every body runs after it; altliongh, if it does not 
■come naturally and of itself, it never can -be overtaken. But, unfortu¬ 
nately for those who pursue, they seize upon what they take for wit, 
and endeavour to pass it for such upon others. This is, at best, the lot 
of Izion,.who embraced a cloud instead of the goddess he pursued. 
Fiue sentiments, which never existed, false and unnatural thoughts, 
obscure and far-sought expressions, not only unintelligible, but which 
it is even impossible to <lecipher, or to guess at, are all the consequences 
of this error; and two-thirds of the now French l)ook.s which now 
appear, are made up of those ingredients. It is the new cookery of 
Parnassus, in which the still is employed instead of the pot and the 
spit, and where ipiint^ssonccs and extracts are chiefly used. N. B. 
The Attic salt is proscribed. 

You will now and then be obliged to eat of this now cookery, but do 
not sulifep your taste to be corrupted by it. And when you, in your turn, 
are desirous of treating oibers, take the good old cookery of Lewis the 
Fourteenth’s reign for your rule. There were at that time admirable 
head cooks, such os Corneille, Bolleaii, Racine, and La Fontaine. 
Whatever they prepared was simple, wholesome, and solid. But lay¬ 
ing aside all inetaphor.s, do not suffer yourself to bo dazzled by false 
brilliancy, by unnatural c.vpressions, nor by tho.se .antitheses so much in 
fashion: as a protection against such innovations, have a recourse to 
your own good sense, and to the ancient authors. On the other hand, 
do not laugh at those w!to give into such errors; you are as yet too 

J Voang to act the critic, or to stand forth a severe avenger of the'Mo¬ 
ated rights of good sense. Content yourself with not bring perverted, 
but do not think of converting others; let them quietly enjoy theif 
errors in taste, as well as in religion. Within the conrse of the last 
century and an half, taste in France has (as well as that kingdom itself) 
andergone many vicissitudes. Under the reign of (I do not say) Iiewia 
the Thirteenth, bnt of Cardinal do Richelieu, good taste firat began to 
ejike its way. It was refined under that of Lewis Uie Fourteenth : a 
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groat king at least, if not a great man. Oorneille was tlie restorer of 
true taste, and the founder of the French theatre; although rathei 
inclined to tiie Italian Concetti^ and the Spanish Agudeze. Wit* 
ness those epigrams which he makes Ohim&ue utter in the greatest 
excess of grief. 

Before his time, those kind of itinerant authors, called Trotdtadourt^ 
or ItomancierSy were a species of niadmen, who attracted the admira* 
tion of fools. Towards the end of Oardlnal de Bichelieu's reign, and 
the beginning of Lewis the Fourteenth’s, the Temple of Taste was 
established at the hdtel of Banibouillet; but that taste was not judi¬ 
ciously refined: this Temple of Taste might more properly have been 
named, a Laboratory of Wit, where good sense was put *to the torture, in 
order to extract from it the most subtile essence. There it was that 
Voiture labored hard, and incessantly, to create wit. At length, 
BoilCau and Moliere fixed the standard of trae taste. In spite of the 
Senderys, tlie Ualprenedes, &o., they defeated and put to flight Arta^ 
menes^ Juha^ Oroondotez^ and all- those heroes of romance, who were 
notwithstanding (each of them) us good as a whole army. Those mad¬ 
men tlien endeavored to obtain an. asylum in libraries; this they could 
not accomplish, but were under a necessity of taking shelter in the 
chambera of some few ladies. 1 would have you read one volume of 
Cleopatra, and one of Clelia; it will otherwise be impossible for you to 
form any idea of the extravagances they contain: but God you 
from ever persevering to tlio t'wclfth. 

During almost tlie whole reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, true taste 
remained in its purity, until it received sumo hurt, although undesi^- 
edly, from a very fine genius, 1 mean Honsicur de Fontenelle; who, 
with the greatest sense, and the most solid learning, sacrificed ratlier 
too much to the graces, whoso most favourite child and pupil he was. 
Admired with re.ison, others tried to imitate him: hut, unfortunately 
for us, the author of the Pastorals, of the History of Oracles, and of the 
French Theatre, found fewer imitators than the Chevalier d’Her did 
mimics. He has since been taken off by a tliousaud authors: butnevar 
really imitated by any one that I know of. 

At this time, the seat of true taste in France seems to me not woU 
established. It exists, but torn by factions. There is one party of petit* 
maitvee^ one of half-learned women, another ot insipid aulh'>rs, whose 
works are esr&a tt vocee^ etpraterea nihil; aiui^ in short, a numerous 
aud very fashionable party of writers, who, in a metaphysical jumbl^ 
introduce their false aud subtle reasonings upon the movements and the 
sentiments of touly tiie hearty and the mind. 

Do not let youraelf be overpowered by fashibn, nor- by partioular seta 
of people, w'ith whom yon may be connected; but try all tlie different 
coins before you receive any in payment. Let your own good sense 
and reason judge of the value of each: and be persuaded, that nothing 
can he heautifalunleoe tone: whatever brilliant is not the result of the 
solidity and Justness of a though^ it is bnt a false glare. The Italian 
saying upon a diamond is equally just with regard to thoughts, Q^/umto 
pat-eodeezay tanto pid eplenaore. 

All this ought not to binder you from conformiog externally to the 
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modes and tones of the dilFerent companies m w&ioh yon may eba^oe 
to be. With thepetits maitre$ speak epigrams; false sentiments, vrith 
frlm'ccs women; and a mixture of all these together, with professed 
^eaux etp^'Cta, I would have you do so; for at your yon ought not 
to aihi at changing the tone ot the company, but conform to it. Exa¬ 
mine well, however; weigh.all maturely within yourself; and do not 
mistake the tinsel of Tasso for the gold of Virgil. 

You will find at Paris good authors, and circles distingnfshed the 
solidity of their reasoning. You will never bear trifiing^ and 

for-sought conversations, at Madame de Monconseil’s, nor at the MtcU 
of Matignon and Goigni, where she will introduce you. The President 
Montescuieu will not speak to you in the epigrammatic style. His. 
book, the Spirit of the Lows, written in the vulgar tongue, will equally ' 
ple.ase and instruct you. 

Frequent the theatre whenever Corneille, Racine, and Molidre*s pieces 
nro played. They are according to nature and to trntli. 1 do not 
mean, by this to give an exclusion to several admirable modern play^ 
p.articufarly Genie,* replete witn sentiments that are true, natural, and 
applicable to one's self. If you cluvse to know tiie characters of people 
now ill fisshion, read Gr^billon the younger, and Marivaux’s worKs. 
The former is a most excellent painter; the latter has studied, and 
knows the linman heart, perhaps too well. Gr^billon's Egaremena du 
Oeeur et de VJEaprit is an excellent work in its kind; it will be of infi¬ 
nite amnsemeiit to you, aud not totally useless. The Japanese history 
of Tanza! and Neadarn4. by the same anther, is an amiable extrava¬ 
gancy, interspersed with tlte most just reflections. In short, provided 
yon do not mistake the objects of your attention, yon will And mattei 
at Paris, to form a good and true taste. 

As I shall let yon remain at Paris without any person to direct yonr 
conduct, 1 flatter myself that yon will not make a bad T^se of the confi¬ 
dence I repose in yon. I do not require that yon should lead the life of 
a Capuchin Friar; quite the contrary: I recommend pleasures to yon; 
but I expect that they shall be the pleasures of a ^ntloman. Those 
add brilliancy to a young man’s cliaracter; but debanohory vilifies and 
degrades it. I shall have very true and exact accounts of your conduct ; 
ancl, according to the informations I receive, shall be morei, or less, or 
not at all yours. Adieu. 

P. S. Do not omit writing to me once a-week; and let yonr answer 
to ‘his letter be in French. Connect yourself as much os possible witli 
the foreign ministers; which is properly travelling into different conn- 
tries, without going from cne place. Speak Italian to all the Italians, 
and German to all the Germans you meet, in order not to forget those 
two lanmioges 

I wish you, my dear fHcnd, as many happy new years as yon deservi^ 
an I not one more. ‘ May you deserve a great number 1 


* lwiUte4 In logliih hj Mr. Francis, Id a play oalle4 latoQta. 
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LETTER CCXXXVIII. 

Lomxhw, Twnmary ^ B iin. 

Af T DKAR Fribnd : By your letter of the 6tli, N. 1 find that your 
debut at Paris has been a good one; you are entered into good com* 
pany, and L dare say you will not sink into bod. Frequent the house* 
where you have been once invited, and have none of that shvneof 
which makes most of your countrymen strangers, where they might be 
intimate and domestic if they ]»lease(i. Wherever you have a general 
invitation to sup wlien you pleane, profit of it, with decency, and 
go oyory now and tljen. Lord Albcninrle will, I am sure, be extremely 
kind to you; but his house is only a dinner house; and, as I am 
informed, irequented by no French people. Sliould ho happen to employ 
you in Ins Aursau, which I much doubt, yon must write a better nand 
than your common one, or you will get no credit by your manuscripts ; 
for your hand is at present an illiberal one; it is neither a hand of 
business nor of a gentleman, but the liaud of a school-boy writing bis 
exercise, which ho hofies will iM'vei^be read. 

Madame de Moncouseil givc^ me a favourable account of you ; and so 
do Marquis de Mntiguon and Madame da Boccoge; they all any that you 
desire to please, and consequently promise me that you will; and they 
judge right; for whoever really desires to please, and lias (as you now 
have) the means of learning how, oertainly will please : and that is the 
great point of life; it makes all other things easy. Whenever you are 
with Madamo de Monconseil, Madame du Buccage, or other women of 
fashion, with whom you are tolerably free, say frankly and naturally, 
Je n'ai point d^ueage du tnonde^ j'y suie encore bien neuf; je eouheAteroie 
ardemment de plaire^ maisje ne aaia gu^rea comment nCy prendre. Ayea 
la bontfi^ Madame^ de me faire part de votre secret de plaire d tout le 
monde. tPen feral ma fortune., et il •eoua en reatera pourtant toujoura^ 
plus quHl ne voua en favt.* Wlien, in consequence of this request, they 
•shall tell you of any little error, awkwardness, or impropriety, you 
should not only feel, but express the warmest acknowledgment. Though 
nature should suffer, and she will at first hearing them, tell them, Que 
la critique la plm severe eat d votre Sgard la prenve la plus marquie de 
leur amitie.i Afadaine du Boccago tells me, j'articularly, to inform yon^ 
QuHl me fera toujoura plaiair et honne*xr de me venir voit - «7 eat vra% 
qu'a son age le plaiair de causer eat fraid; manage thcherai de lui faire 
connciaaance avee deajeunea gena^ i&c.X Alake use of this invitation, and 
as you live in a manner next door to her, step in and out there frequent¬ 
ly. Monsieur du Buccage ‘will go with yon, ho tolls me, with gr4at 
pleasure, to tlie plays, and point out to yon whatever deserves your 

***1 knoir little of the world, I am quite a -orlcd *ii 'f and althouKh rmy dealroua of 
pleaalnf, 1 am at a lost for the means. Be so qtod, Madam, aa to let me Into poor aecroi 
of pleasing everybody. 1 shall owe oiy succsijs to .t, and you wUl Always have more than 
Xalb to your ahare.” 

t**That you will look upon the most severe ctlUclsms as 'Jie greatesl proof >f their 
Mend^lp.” ' 

t 1 shall always receive the honour of bis visits with pleasure: it Is true, '-bat at tie age 
the pleasurea of conversation are cold; bat 1 will endeavour to bring him a'qjaluteJ with 
foung people,•Ac." 
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knoTring there. Tliis is wortli your acceptance too; lie has a very good 
taste. 1 have not yet heard from Lady Ilcrvcy upon your snbjeot; but 
as yon inform me, that you linve already supped with her once, I look 
upon yon as adoj^ted by Jicr; consult her in all }our little matters: tell 
her any difficulties that may occur to yon ; nsk her wliat yon should do 
or say in such or such cases: she has Vvmye du monde en p^feetion^ 
and will help you to acquire it. Madame dc Berkenrode e*t paitrie 

f racas, and your quotation is very applicable to her. You may be there, 
dare say, as often as you please, and 1 would advise you to sup there 
once a*wcek. 

You say, very justly, that rts Mr. ITarte is leaving you, yoir shall 
want advice more than over: you shall never want mine; and oh yon 
have already had so much of it, I must rather rei>eat tlian add - to what 
I have already given yon ; but that I will do, and add to it occasionally, 
as circumstances may require. At prehont I.shall only remind you of 

{ ronr tvro great objects, wliich you sliould always attend to; they are 
^irliament and foreign affairs. With regard tt^the former, yon can do 
notlnng while abroad, but attend carefully to the purity, correctness, 
and elegance of yonr diction ; the clearness and grncefulncsH of yonr 
utterance, in wliatever language you apeak. As for the parlianrentury 
knowledge, I wdll take care of that when yon come home. With rega*'^ 
to foreign alfiiirs, everything you do abroad inay’and ought to tend that 
way. Your reading sliould bo chieflj' historical; I do not mean of re- 
Tuotc, dark, and fabulons history, ifitill less of jiincrack natural history 
of fossils, minerals, plants, &c., but 1 mean the useful, political, and con¬ 
stitutional Instory of Europe, for these Inst three centuries and an half. 
Tlie other thing necessary for yonr foreign object, and not less ncces- 
Scary than either ancient or modern knowledge, is a groat knowledge of 
the world, manners, politenes.s, address, and le ton do la honno compagnie. 
Til that view, keeping a great <leal of gtiod company, is the principal 
point to which you are now to attend. It seems ridienlons to tell yon, 
but it is most certainly true, Hint your duncing-rnastcr is at this time 
tlie man in all Europe of the greatest importance to yon. You must 
dance well^ in order to sit, stand, and Avalk well; and yon nmst do all 
these well in order to please. What with exercises, borne reading, 
and a grdat deal of coin(>an 3 ', j'onr day is, I oonfess, extremely taken 
up; but the day, if well cniplo^'cdj is long enough for everything; and 
I am sure you will not slattern awa^' one moment of it in inaction. At 
your age, people have strung and active spirits, alacri^ and vivacity in 
all they do; indefatigable, and quick. Tlie difference is, 

that a young fellow of parts exerts all those happy dispositions in the 
pursuit of proper objects; endeavours to excel in the solid, and in the 
sliowish parts of life; wlicreaH a .silly puppy, or a dull rogue, throws 
away all his youth and spirit upon tritlas, where he is serious, or upon 
disgraceftil vices, while he aims at pleasures. This I am sure will not 
be yonr case; yonr good sense and your good conduct hitherto are your 
guarantees with me for the feture. Cuntinue only at Paris as you have 
begun, and your stay there will make y<*u, what I have always wished 
you to be, os near perfection as our nat ure permits. 

Adieu, my dear; remember to write to me once a-tl^eek, not os to a 
father,'but, without reserve, as to a friend. * 
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LETTER OOXXXIX. 

honoom, Januaiy 14. O. A im. 

My dear Fbisrd: Among the niAny good things Mr. Harte has told 
me of you, two in particular gave ino great pleasure. The first, that 
yon are exceedingly careful and jealous of the dignity of your character; 
that is the sure and solid luundation upon wtiich you must both stand 
and rise. A man's mural character is a more delicate tiling than a 
woman's reputatioif of chastity. A sliji or two may possibly' be for^ven 
her, and her character may be clarified by subsequent and continned 
good conduct: but a man’s moral character once tainted is irreparably 
destroyed. The second was, that you had acquired a most correct and 
extensive knowledge of foreign affairs, such as the history, the treaties, 
and the tonus of government of the several countries of Europe. This 
sort of knowledge, little attended to liere, will make you not only nse> 
ful, but necessary, in ydur future destination, and carry you very far. 
lie addedj that you wanteil from hence some books relative to our laws 
and constitution, our colonies, ' nd oiir commerce; of which you know 
less than of those of any other part of Europe. I will send you what 
short books I can find of that sort, to give you a general notion of those 
tilings: but you cannot have time to go into their depths at present, 
yon cannot now engage with new folios; yon and 1 will refei the con¬ 
stitutional part of this country to our meeting hero, when we will enter 
seriously into it, and read the necessary books toother. In tbe mean 
time, go on in the course you are in, of foreign matters ; converse with 
mini»ters and others of every country, watcli the transactions of every 
court, and endeavour to trace them up to their source. This, with your 
pliysics, your geometry, and your exercises, will be all that you can 
possibly have time for at Paris; for you must allow a great deal for 
company and pleasures: it is they tliat must give you those manners, 
that address, that tournure of the hmu momle^ wliieh will qualify yon 
fur your future destination. You must first please, in order to got the 
confidence, and consequently the secrets, of the courts and ministers for 
whom and with whom you negoci^te. 

I will send you by the first opportunity a short book written by Lord 
Bolingbruke, under the name of Sir John Oldcastle, containing remarks 
upon the History of England; which will give you a f-leor general 
notion of our constitution, niid wliich will sei ve you, at the same time, 
like all Lord Bolingbrbko’s works, for a model of eloquence and style. 
I will also send you Sir Josiah Ohilde's little book upon trade, which 
may properly be called the Cloiiimercial Grammar. He lays down the 
true principles of commerce, and his conclusions from them are gene- 
rallv veiy just. 

»nc6 you turn ynur thoughts a little towards trade and commerce, 
which .1 am very gl^ you I will recommend a French book to you, 
which you will easily get at Paris, and which I take to be the bestboijk 
in the world of that kind; 1 nicau the Dietioniiaird da Commeraa da 
Savory, in three rolumes in folio; where you will find every one thing 
that relates to trade, commerce, specie, exchange, Ac., most clearly 
stated; and not only relative to France, but to the whole world. You 
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wfO ettflilj Btippose, that I do not advise jon to rend such a book touf 
^mUtei but I only mean tliut yon should hare it at hand, to hav* 
recourse to occasionally. ^ 

'With this great stock of both useful and ornamental knowledgOi 
which you have already nccpiircd, and which, by your application and 
industry, you are daily increasing, yon will lay suoh a solid tbundation 
of future figure and fortune, that if you complete it by all the accom- 
plishiuents of manners, graces, &c., I know nothing which you ma^ not 
aim at, and in time bo[>e tor. Your great point nt present at Pans, to 
which ail other considerations must give way, is to bect>iiie entirely a 
man of fashion: to be well-bred without ceveinonj*, easy without neg¬ 
ligence, steady and intrepid with modesty, genteel without nlfectation, 
insinuating without incaimcss, cheerful without being noisy, frunk with¬ 
out indiscretion, and secret without luysteriousness; to know tlie pro¬ 
per time and place tor whatever you say or do, and to do it with an air 
of condition: all this is not so soon nor so o^ily learned as people 
imagine, but requires observation and tirue. I'iio world is aii immense 
folio, which demands a great deal of time and nftciition to ho read and 
understood as it ought to bo; you have not yet rend above tour or fivg 
pages of it; and you will have but barely time to dip now and then in 
other less important books. 

Lord Albemarle has, I know, wrote to a friend of his here, that you 
do not frequent him so tnucli as he expected and desired; that he tears 
somebody or otlier has given you wrong impressions of him; and that 
I may possibly think, from your being seldom at his house, tliat he has 
been wanting in his attentions to you. I told the T>orson who told me 
this, that, on the contrary, you seemed, by yonr letters to me, to be 
extremely pleased with Loivf Albemarle’s behaviour to you: but that 
you were obliged to give up dining abroad during your course of experi¬ 
mental piiilosophy. I guessed the true roHsoii, which I believe was. 
that, os no French people frequent his lioiise, you racher chose to dine 
at other places, where you were likely to meet with bettor company 
than your countrymen: and you were in the right of it. However, 1 
would have you shew no shyness to Lord Albemarle, but go to him, 
and dine with him uftenor than it may bo you would wish ; for the 
• 9 ake of having him speak well of you hero when he returns, lie is a 
good deal in fisshion here, and bis puj^irig yon (to use an awkward ex¬ 
pression) before you return hero, will be of great use to you afterwards. 
People in general take characters, as they do most things, upon trust, 
rather than be at the trouble of examining them themselves; and the 
decision of four or five fashionable people, in every place, are final, 
more particularly with regard to characters, which all can hear, and 
but few judge'of. Do not mention the least of this to any mortal; and 
take core that Lord Albemarle do nut suspect that you know any thing 
of <^0 matter. 

Lord Huntingdon and Lord Stomionnt are, I liear, oiTived at Paris; 
vou have, doubtless, seen tiiera. Lor<l Stonnonnt is well spoken of 
here; however, in your oonnectioiw, if you form any with them, shew 
rather a preference to Lord Huntingdon, for reasons which you will 
wily gness. 
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Mr. JIarte goes this weeic to Cornwall, to take possession of his liv^ 
ing; he Jui& been installed at Windsor; he will return hero in about s 
mouth, when your literary corrcspundcuce with him will he regularly 
oarriotl oii. Your mutual concern at parting was a good sign for both. 

1 have this moment ivueived good accounts of you Cvom Pai'U. Qo 
on votM itts en hon train. Adieu. 


LETTER OOXL. 


liOaMa, Jommary 91, /& i!n. 

Mt DEAR FitiKXD : In all niy letters from Paris, 1 have the pleasure 
of finding, atuuug many other good things, your docility mentioned 
with .emphasis; this is the sure way of improving in those things, 
which you only want. It is true they are little, but it is as true 
too that they ai'O neceitsary things. As they are mere matters of 
usage and rapde, it is no di.sgrace for any body of your age to be 
ignorant of them; and tho in< <t compendious way of learning them 
i^, iairly to a^ow yoi^r ignomice, and to consult those who, from 
long usage and e>c[>ericiie&, know them best. Good sense, and good 
<natnre, suggest civility in general; but in good-breeding there are a 
thousand little delicacies, which are established only by cnstoni; and 
it is these little elegances of manners, which distinguish a courtier 
and a man of fashion from the vnlg-ir. 1 am assured hy different 
people, tliat yopr air is already much improved; and one of my cor¬ 
respondents makes you tho true French compliment of saying, J^om 
tout protnettre guHl sera bi&ntot co^nime vn de nos autrea. However 
unbecoming this speech may be in tho month of a Frenchman, 1 am 
very glad tliat they thitik it applicable to yon; for 1 would havB you 
not only adopt, bnt rival, the best muiuiei's and usages of the place you 
are at, bo they w'hat they will; that is, tho versatility of manners, 
wJiich is so useful in the course of the world. Choose your modeJa 
w’ell at Pans, and then rival them in their own way. There ore thsh- 
ionable words, phrases, and even gestures, at Paris, which are called du 
bon ton; not to mentioTi eertainea petitea politeaaea et attanUona^ qui 
Tie aont rien en elle-m^tma. which fashion lias rendered necessary.^. 
Make your'<clf master of all those tilings; and to such a >"cgreo, as to 
make the French say, diroit que e^eat un J^anpoia; and when 

bereattor you shall be at other courts, do the same thing tliere; and 
conform to the fiishionable manners and usage of the place; that la 
what the French themselves are not apt to do; wherever tliey go, they 
retain their ow'n manners, os thinking them the best: but^'granting 
thoTn to be so, they are st:ill in the wrong not to conform to tiiose of 
the place. One would desire to please, wherever one is*, and nothing 
is more innoceutl}' fiiittering than an approbation, and an jmitatidn of 
tlie people one converses witli. 

I ho(ra your colleges with Marcel go on prosperously. In these ridi¬ 
culous, thougli, at the same time, really important lectures, pray attend, 
and desire your prttfessor also to attend, more particularly to the eliap- 
ter of the arms. It is they that decide of a man’s being gentew nr 
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otherwise^ more than anj other part of tlie body. A twiat, or stiffiiesa 
In the wrist, will make any man in Enroxie look awkward. The next 
thing to be attended to is, your couiiug into a room, and presenting 
youra^f to a company. This gives the first impression; ana the first 
impression is often a ]a.sting one. Therefore, pray d^iro Professor 
Moi'cel to make you come in and go out of his room frequently, and in 
the snpposition of different companies being there; sucli as ministers, 
women, mixed companies, <!kc. Tliosc who present tliemselves well, 
liave a certain dignity in tlicir air; wliich, witiiout the least seeming 
mixture of pride, at once engages, and is respected. 

I slioiild not so often repeat, nor so long dwell upon such trifles, with 
any body tliat had loss solid and valuable knowledge than you have. 
Frivolous people attend to those things, par wijh'ence'y they know 
nothing else: my fe:ir with you is, that, from knowing better things, 
you sliould despise these too muci), and think tlicin of much less con¬ 
sequence than they really arc; for they are of a great deal, and more 
especially to you. , 

Pleasing and governing women maj', in time, be of great service to 
you. They often please and govern others. A propos^ are you in love 
with Madame de Porkenrode still, or has some other taken her place in 
your affections i I take it for graiiteil, llgit qua ts cumque domat Venua^ 
non oruheaeAndii adurit ignihua. Un a/rrangoment houMte aied hion a 
un galant hontne. In that case, 1 riicommoud to you the utmost dis¬ 
cretion, and the profonndost silence, llraggiiig of, hinting at, intimat¬ 
ing, or even affectedly disclaiming and denying such an ar»*angement^ 
will equally discredit you among men and woman. An uuoflected 
silence upon that subject is the only true medium. 

In your commerce with women, and indeed with men too, une oer- 
taine douemr is jiarticularly engaging; it is that which ooiistitutes that 
cliaracter which the Frencli talk of so much,,and so justly value, I 
mean Vaitw^U. Ttiis doweitr is not so easily described os felt. It is 
the comiiound result of different tilings; a complaisance, a flexibility, 
but not a servility of manners; an air of softness in the countenance, 
gesture, and expf*essioa, oqnally, wdietlier you concur or differ with the 
person you converse with. Observe those carefully who Lave that 
douceur tliat charms you and otfiors; and your own good sense will 
soon enable you to discover the different ingredients of wiiich it is com¬ 
posed. Ton must be more particularly attentive to this douceur^ wiien- 
ever you are obliged to refuse what is asked of you, or to say what in 
itself cannot bo very agreeable to those to whom you say it. It is then 
the necessary gilding of a disagreeable pill. Uaimaiile consists in a 
thou'^iiiid of these little things aggregately. It is tlio auapitdr in modo^ 
which I nave so often recciinmended to you. The rcapecfable^ Mr. ilartc 
assuret^ me, you do not want, and I believe him. Study then carefully, 
^nd acquire perfectly, the aiinable^ and you will have everything. 

Abbe taitosoo, who is another of your panegyrists, writes me word, 
that he vas taken yon to dinner at Mnn^ui** de 6t. Germain’s; when 
you will Uc woloome as often a-* you pleoac, and the oftener the better. 
Profit of. that, ui^on the principle or travelling in difiEbrcnt countries, * 
without d^anging places. He says, too, tliat he will take you to tlw 
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parliament, when any remarkable cause is to be tried. That ia reir 
well; go through the several chambers of tlie parliament, and see and 
hear what they are doing; Join practice and observation to your theo¬ 
retical knowledge of their rights and privileges. No Englishman has 
the least notion of them. 

I need not recommend yon to go to the bottom of the constitutional 
and political knowledge of countries; for Mr. Harte tells me, that you 
have a peculiar turn that way and have informed yourself most cor* 
rectlj of them. 

1 must now put some queries to you, as to a yteris publid peritua^ 
which I am sure yon can answer me, and which 1 own I cannot answei 
myself: they are upon a subject now much talked of. 

1st, Are tlierO any particular forms requisite for the election of a 
King of the Bomans, diffoxbnt from those which are necessary tor the 
election of an Emperor ? 

2d, Is nut a King of the Romans as legally elected by the votes of a 
majority of the electors, os by two-tliirds, or by the unanimity of the 
electors ? 

8d, Is there any particular law or constitution of the empire, that 
distinguishes, either in matter or in form, the election of a King of the 
Romans from that of an Emperor? And is not the golden hull of 
Charles the Fourth equally the rule for both ? 

4tA, Were there not, at a meeting of u certain nnmbcr of the electors, 
(I have forgotten when,) somo rules and limitations agreed upon con¬ 
cerning the election of a King of the Romans? And were those resiric 
tions legal, and did they obtain the force of law? 

How happy am T, my dear child, timt I can apply to yon for know¬ 
ledge, and with a certainty of being riglitly informed! It is know¬ 
ledge, more than quick, flashy parts, that makes a man of business. 
A man who is master of his matter, will, with inferior parts, he too 
hard in Parliament,* and indeed anywhere ehe, tor a man of better 

{ >arts, who knows his subject but suporflcially: and, if to his know- 
edge he joins eloquence and elocution, he must necessarily soou he at 
the head of that assembly; but without those two, no knowledge ia 
sufficient. 

Lord Huntingdon writes me word that he has seen you, and that you 
have renewed your old school-acquaintance. Tell me fairly your opiuioa 
of him, and of his friend Lord Stormount: and aho of the other English 
people of fashion you meet with. I promise you inviolable socruoy on 
ray part. You and I must now write to each other os friends, and 
without the least reserve; there will for the future be a thousand 
things in my letters, which I would not have any mortal living but 
yourself see or know. Those you will easily distinguish, and neithex 
shew nor repeat; and I will do the same by you. 

To come to another snbject, (for I have a pleasure in talking over 
every subject with von); How deep are you in Italian? Do you un¬ 
derstand Ariosto, I'asHo, Hoccocio, and Mochiavelli ? If yon do, you 
jenow enough of it, and may all the rest, by reading, when ytm 
have time. Little or no brsiness is written in Italian, except in Italy; 
and if yon know enough of it', to understand the few Italian letten^ that 
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Mj In tithe oome in your vray^ and to speak Italian tolerably to those 
▼eiy few Italians who speak no French* give yonrseli no farther trouble 
about tiiat language till you happen to have full leisure to perfect your¬ 
self in it. It is not the same with regard to German; your spewing 
and writing it we]], will particularly distinguish you from every other 
man in £nglan<l: and is, moreover, of great use to any one who is* as 
probably you will be, employed in the Etnpiro. Therefore, pray culti¬ 
vate them sedulously, by writing four or five lipes of German every day* 
and by speaking it to every German you meet with. 

You have now got a footing in a great many good houses at Paris, in 
which I advise yon to make yourself domestic. This is to be done by a 
certain easiness of carriage, and a decent familiarity. Not by way of 
putting yourself upon the Mvolous footing of being sans conseqmnce^ but 
by doing in some degree, the honours of tlie house and tulile, calling 
yourself en hadinant le galopin d’icf, saying to the masters or mistress, 
eeei at de mon dspartement; je m'm charge; avouee, que je m'en 
acquitte d merreille. This sort of hadinp/ge has s^metliing engaging and 
liant in it, and begets that decent familiarity, whichitis botli agreeable 
and useful to establish in good houses, and with people of thddon. 
Mere formal visits, dinners, and suppers, upon formal invitations, are 
not the thing; they odd to no connection, nor information; but it is the 
easy, careless Ingress, and ogress at all hours, that forms the pleasing and 
profitable commerce of life. 

The post is so negligent, that 1 lose some letters from Paris entirely, 
and receive others much later than I should. To tliis I ascribe my 
having received no letter from you for above a fortnight, which, to my 
impatience, sociiis a long time. I cx{>ect to hear from you once a-week. 
Mr. Harto is gone to Cornwall, and will be bock in about three weeks. 
I have a packet of books to send you by the tho first (mportunity, which 
I holiove, will be Mr. Yorke’s return to Paris. The Greek books come 
from Mr. Ilarte, and tho English ones from your hnmble servant. 
Bead Lord Bolingbroke’s with great attention, as well to the style as to 
the matter. I wish you could form yourself such a style in every lan¬ 
guage. Style is the dress of thoughts; and a well-dressed thought, like 
a well-dressed man, appears to great advantage. Yours. Adieu. 


LETTER COXLI. 

lovow, lAMMtartrtti 0,8. 1151. 

Mr nsAB FmsND: A bill for ninety pounds sterling was brought me 
the other day, said to be drawn upon mo hy yon: 1 scrupled paying ib 
at first, not upon account of the sum, but because you had sent me no 
'letter of advice, which is always done in those transactions; and still 
more, because I did not perceive that yon had signed it. The person who 
presedted it, desired me to look again, and that I slionld discover your 
name at the bottom; accordingly I looked again, and, with the help of 
my magnifying glass, did perceive that what 1 had first taken only for 
somebody's mark, was, in trntii, your name, written in the worst and 
impest hand I ever saw in my life. 
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However, I paid it at a venture; though I would almost rather loea 
the money, than tliat ^uch a sigtiaturo should be yours. All gentlemen, 
and all men of business, write their names always in the same vray, that 
their signature may bo-so well known, as not to be cosily counterfeited; 
and they generally sign in rather larger character than their common 
hand; whereas your name was in a less, and .a worse, than your com¬ 
mon writing. This suggested to me the various accidents which may 
very probably happen to you, while you write so ill. For instance, it 

J rou were to write in such a character to the Secretary's office, your 
etter w'ould immediately bo sent to the decipherer, as containing mat¬ 
ters of the utmost secrecy, not fit to be truoted to the common charac¬ 
ter. If yon were to write so to an antiquarian, he (knowing you to be 
a man of learning) would certaiuly try it by the Ruuic, Celtic, or Scla- 
vonian alphabet; never suspecting it to be a modern cliaracter. And, 
if you w'ere to send a povUt to a fine woman, in such a hand, she 
would think that it really carno from the poutaiLler ; wliich, by the by, 
is the etymology of the w«>rd, poulet; for Henry the Fourth of Franco 
used to send hillets-doux to his > 'istressos by his pouhtiller^ under pre¬ 
tence of sending them chickens.; which gave the name of poulets to 
those short, but expressive matiiiscripts. 1 have often told you that 
every man who has the use of his eyes and of his hand, can write what¬ 
ever hand he [deases; and it is plain that you catt, since you write both 
the Greek and German characters, wliich you never learned of a writ- 
tug-mostcr, extremely well, though your common h.'ind, which you 
learned of a master, is an exceedingly bud and illiberal one, equally 
unlit for business or cornmun use. 1 do not desire that you shoulil 
write the laboured, stiff character of a writiiig-iniisteF: a man of busi¬ 
ness must write quick and well, and that depends singly upon use. 1 
would therefore advise yon to get some very good writing-master at 
Paris, and apply to it for a mouth only, which will be sufficient; for, 
upon my word, the writiug of a genteel plain hand of business is of 
much more importance than you tliink. You will say, it may be, that 
when you write so very ill, it is because you are in a hurry * to which I 
answer. Why are you ever in a hurry ? A man of sense may bo in 
huatej but can never bo in a huiTy, because he knows whatever ho 
does in a hurry, he must necessarily do very ill. He may be in hosto 
to dispatch an affiur, but he will care not to !■*« that hasti. iiinder hia 
doing it well. Little iiynds aro in a hurry, when the object proves fas 
it commonly docs) too big for them; they run, they hare, they pnzzle, 
confound, and perplex themselves; they want to do everything at once, 
and never do it at all. Hut a man of sense takes the time necessary 
for doing the thing he is about, well; and his haste to dispatch a busi¬ 
ness^ only appears by the continuity of liis application to it: he pursnea 
t with a* cool steadiness, and finishes it before ho begins any other. 1 
own your time is much taken up, and you have a great many different 
thing| to do; but remember, that you had much better do half of‘them 
well, and leave the other half undone, thah do them all indifferently. 
Moreover, the few seconds that are saved in the course of the day, by 
writing ill instead of well, do not amount to an object of time, bv any 
means equivalent to the disgrace or ridicule of writiug the scrawl of a 
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eommon whore. Oonsidor, that if your very bad writiug lonld fomlsh 
me with matter of ridicule, wliat wrill it not do to others, who do not 
view you in that partial light that 1 do ? There was a Pope, 1 think it 
was Cardinal Chigi, who was justly ridiculed for his attention to little 
ti.iDgs, and his inability in great ones: and theretbro called maatimui in 
minimUy and minimus in maximU. Why ? Because he attended to 
little tiling when he hod great onus to do. At this particular period 
of your life, and at the place you are nr>\v in, you have only little things 
to do; and you should make it habitual to you to do them well, that 
they may require no attention from you when you have, as I hope you 
will have, greater things to mind. Make a good handwriting tamiliar 
to you now, that you may hereafter have nothing but your matter to 
think when you have occasiou to write to kings and ministers. 
Dance, dress, present yourself, habitually well now, that 5''0u may have 
none of those little things to think of hereafter, and which will be all 
necessary to be done well occosionaHy, when ygn will have greater 
things to do. 

As I am eternally tliinking of every thing that can be relative to you, 
one tiling libs oeeurred to mu, whicli I think necessary to mention to you, 
ill order to prevent the difficulties which it might otlienvise lay yon 
under: it is tliis; as you get more acquaintances at Paris, it will bo im¬ 
possible for yon to frequent your first acquaintances, so much a:, you did, 
While you had no others. As, for example, at your first debUt^ 1 suppose 
you were cliiofiy at Madame Mouconseirs, liady Hervuy’s and Madame 
du Boccage’s. Now, tliac you have got so inuny other houses, yon 
cannot be at theirs so often as you used; but i>ray take caro not to give 
them the least reason to think that you neglect or despise them, for the 
sake of new and more dignified and shining acquaintances; which wonld 
00 iingi'ateful and imprudent on ^oiir part., and never forgiven on theirs. 
(Jail upon them often, though you do not stay with them so long as for¬ 
merly ; tell them that yon are sorry j’ou aru obliged to go away, but tliat 
you have such and such cngagcuieiits, witli which good-breeding obliges 
you to comply; and insinuate that you would rather stay with them. 
In short, take care to make as many personal friends, and as few personal 
enemies, as possible. I do not iiieaUj by peiwial friends, intimate and 
confidential friends, of which no man can hope to have half a dozen in 
the whole course of bis life; but I mean Iriends, in tlie ooimnon accepta¬ 
tion of the word; that is, jieople who speak well of you, and who would 
rather do you good than harm, consistently with their own interest, and • 
no farther. Upon the vt hole, 1 rocommend to you, again and again, lea 
graces. Adorned by them, you may, in a manner, du what you please; 
it will be approved of; witliout them, your best qualities will lose half 
their dfficacy. Endeavour to bo fashionable among the French, which 
will soon make you fasliionable here. Monsieur de Matignon already 
calls you le petit Frangois, If you can get that name generally at Parity 
it will put you d la mode, Adieu^ my dear child. 
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LOBOOB, JUmarf 4,0. A IIB. 

Mt obab Frikku : Tho accounts which I receive of yon from Pariv 
grow every day more and more satisthctory. Lord Albemarle has wrote 
a sort of panegj'rio of yon, which lias b^n seen by many people here, 
wd which will be a very useful forerunner for you. Being in fashion 
is an iiiij>ortant point for anv body any whore; but it.would be a very 

f 'eat one for you to be established in the fashion here before you return. 

our business will be half done by it, os I am sure you would not ^ve 
people reason to change their favourable presentiments of you. The 
good that is said of you wdll not, 1 am convinced, moke 3*00 a coxcomb; 
and, on the other ))and, tho being thought still to want some little ac¬ 
complishments, will, I am persuaded, not mortify yon, but only animate 

J rou to acquire them: 1 will, therefore, give jjrou both fairly, in the fbl- 
owing extract of a letter which I lately received from au impartial and 
discerning friend: 

** Permit me to assure you. Sir, that Mr. Stanhope will succeed. He 
has a great thud of knowledge, and an uncommonly good memory, 
although lie docs not make any parmle of eitlier tlie one or tlie other. 
Ho is desirous of pleasing, and lie will please, lie has an expressive 
oountenanoo; his figure is elegant, although little. He has not tho least 
awkwardness, though he has not as yet acc^uired all tlie graces requisite; 
which Marcel and tho ladies will soon give him. In short, he wants 
nothing but those tilings, which, at his age, must unavoidably be want¬ 
ing; 1 mean, a certain turn and delicacy of munnors, which are to bo 
acquired only by tiino, and in good company. Ready, as he is, he will 
soon learn them; p.articnlarly as he frequents such companies as are 
the most proper to give them.” 

.By tills extract, which I can assure you is a faithful one, yon and I 
have both of us the satisfaction of knowing, how ninch you have, and 
how little you want. Let what yon have, give you (if possible) rather 
more aeeming modesty, but at the same time more interior firmness and 
assurance; and let what you want, which you see is very attainable, 
redouble your attention and endeavours to acquire it. You have, in 
truth, but that one thing to apply to: and a very pleasing application it 
is, since it is through pleasures that yon must arrive at it. Company, 
suppers, balls, wliich shew you the models upon which }^ou 

should form yourself, ana all the little usages, customs, and delicacies, 
which you must adopt, and make habitual to you, aro now your <inly 
schools and universities; in which young fellows and fine women will 
give you the best leotui'es. 

Monsieur da Boccogo is another Qf your panegyrists; and he tells me 
that Madame Boccage a pris meo vom U ton. de tnie et de 'bonne; and 
that you like it very well. You are in the right of it; it is tho way or 
unpro]^ng: endeavour to bdltupon that footing with every woman yon 
floDveme with; excepting where there may be a tender point of connec¬ 
tion ; a point which 1 have nothing to do with; but if such a one there 
is, 1 hope she has not dt mawaaU ni de vilaina bratf which I agree with 
you in thinking a very disagreeable thing. 
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I bATo sent yoa, by the opportunity of Pollok, i. e couder, who was 
once my servant, two little parcels of Greek and English books; and 
shall send you two more by Mr. Yorke: but 1 uccoiupauy them with 
this cautiuu, tiiut, as you have not much time to read, you should em¬ 
ploy it in reading wliai is the most necessary, and that is, indisputably, 
modern historiual, geographical, chronolugical, and political l^uowlodge; 
tlie present cuiibtitution, maxims, force, riches, trade, coiumeroe, charac¬ 
ters, parties, and cabals of the several courts of Europe. Many who are’ 
reckoned good scholars, tliougli they know iiretty accurately the govern¬ 
ments of Athens and liome, are totally ignorant of the constitution of 
any one cuunti*y now in Europe, even ot their ow'u. Ilead just Latin 
aiiil Greek enough to keep up your classical learning, which will be an 
urnanieiit to you while young, and a comfort to you when old. But the 
true useful knowledge, and espcuiully for you, is the moderu knowledge 
above mentioned, it is that must qualify you both for domestic and 
foreign business, and it is to that, tlierefore, that you should principally 
direct your attention; and I know, with great pleasure, tiiat you do so. 

I would not thu'4 commend you to yourself, if I thought comiiiendationA 
would have upon you those ill etfects, w'hich they frequently have upon 
weak minds. 1 think yon ore much above being a vam coxcomb, over¬ 
rating your own merit, and insulting others with the superabundance of 
it. On the contrary, 1 am convinced, that the conbciousuess of merit 
makes a man of bonse more modest, though more tirin, A man who 
displays his own merit is a coxcomb, and a man who does not know it 
is a fool. A man of sense knows it, exerts it, avails himself of it, but 
never boasts of it;^ and always seetm rather to under tlian over value it, 
though, in truth, he sets tlio right value upon it. It is a very true maxim 
of La Bruydro's, (an author well woi’th your studying,) qu*on ne taut 
dam ee moude^ que ee que Von veut valoir. A man who is really diffi¬ 
dent, timid, and bashful, be his merit what it will, never can push him¬ 
self in the world; his despondency tlirovvs him into inaction; and the 
forward, the bustling, and the petulant, will ulwavs get the better of 
liirn. The manner makes tlie whole ditterenco. Irshat would bo impu- 
deuce in one nmtmer, is only a proper and decent assurance in another. 
A man of sense, and of knowledge, in the world, will assert his owrn 
rights, and pursue his own objects', as bteudily and intrepidly, as the 
must impudent man living, and commonly more so; hut then ho has art 
enough to give an outward air of modesty to all he does. This engages 
and prevonls, whil&t tlie very same things shock and fail, from the over¬ 
bearing or impudent manner only of doing ttiein. 1 repeat my maxim, 
Suaviter in modo^ Bed jortiter in re. Would you know the charaoters, 
modes, and manners of the latter cud of Ute last age, winch are very like 
diose of the present, reiul La Bruyere. But wi»uld you know mao, inde¬ 
pendently of modes, read La Boohefoucault, who, 1 am afraid, pointB him 
exactly. 

Give the inclosed to Abb6 Gnasoo, of whom you make good nsei, to 
go about with you, and see things. Between you and me, he lifts more 
knowledge than parts. MaU un luiVile homme Bait tirer pwiA de tout ; 
and every body is good for sometlung. President Montesquieu is, in 
f^very sense, a most useful acquaintance. He has parts, joined to groftt 
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reat'Jng and knowledge of the world. Puuez dm^ eette aotiree tant pu 
tous ^urrez. 

Arlieu. May the graces attend you! for without them ogni fatxoa i 
fioiia. If tliey do iiut come to you willingly, ravish litem, and force 
them to accompany yon in all you think, all you say, and all you do. 


LETTER COXLIII. 

Lonfioir, F^bmarg 11, O. A, 17S1 

Mt DBAS Ebibmd : When you go the play, which 1 liope you do often, 
for it is a very iiistructivo amusement, 3 'ou must certainly have observed 
the very d'dereiit elleots Avhich tlie several parts have ux>on you, accord* 
ing as they arc well or ill acted. The very best tragedy of Corneille's, 
if well spoken mid acted, interests, engages, agitates, and affects your 
passions. Loac, tenor, and pity alternately possess you. But, if ill 
spoken and acted, it would only excite your indignation or yonr laugh¬ 
ter. Why ? It is still Oorncilh’s; it is the same sense, tlie same matter, 
whether well or ill acted, Ji is then merely the manner of speaking 
and acting tliat makes tliis great differenco in the effects. Apply this to 
yourself, and oonchido from it, tliat if you would cither please in a 
private company, or persuade in a public assembly, air, looks, gestures!, 
graces, enunciation, proper accents, just emphasis, and tuneful cadences, 
are full as necessary as the matter itself. Let awkward, ungraceful, in¬ 
elegant, and dull fellows say what they will in behalf of their solid mat¬ 
ter, and strong reasonings; and let them despise all those graces and 
ornaments Avhich engage the senses and captivate the heart; they will 
find (though they will possibly wonder why) that their rough, unpolished 
matter, and their nmulorned, coarse, but strong arguments, will neither 
please nor per&uade; but, on the contrary, will tiro out attention, and 
excite disgust. Wo are so mode, w'e love to be pleased, better than to 
be informed; information is, in a certain degree, mortifying, as it im¬ 
plies our previous ignorance; it must bo sAvooteued to be palatable. 

To bring this directly to yon: know that no man can make a fignro in 
this country, but by Parliament. Your fate depends upon your sudoesa 
there as a speaker: and, take iny word for it, that success turns much 
more upon manner than matter. Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Murray the Solicitor* 
General, uncle to Lord Stormouut, are, beyond comparison, the best 
speakers; why? only because they are the best orators. The^ idone can 
intlame or quiet the House; they alone are so attended to, in that nu¬ 
merous and noisy assembly, that 3 'oii might licar a pin fall Avhile either 
of them is speaking. Is it that their matter is better, or their arguments 
stronger, than other people’s? Does tlie House exxiect extraordinary 
informatioiis from tliem ? Mot in the Icn'^t: but the House expects 
pleasure from them, and therefore attends; finds it, and therefore ap¬ 
proves, Mr. Pitt, particularly, has very little parliamentary knowledge; 
his matter is generally flimsy, and his arguments often weak; but iiis 
eloquence is superior, his action grooefifl, his enunciation Just and har¬ 
monious; Ills periods are well turned, and every word be makes use of 
is the very best, and cbe most expressive, that can be nscu in that place. 
This, and not his matter, made him Paymaster, in si>ite of both king and 
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zoiniiters. From this draw the obvious conclusion. The same thing 
holds full as true in conversation; wltere even trifles, degantlj expressed 
well looked, and accompanied with graceful action, will ever please, be- 
vond all the homespun, unadorned sense in the world. Reflect, on one 
side, how you feel within yourself^ while you are forced to suffer the 
tedious, muddy, and ill-turned narration of somo awkward fellow, even 
though the fact may bo interesting; and, on the other liand, with what 
rleasure you attend to the relation of a much less interesting matter, 
\rhen elegantly expressed, genteelly turned, and grocefnlly delivered. 
By attending carefull^y to all these agremens in your daily conversation, 
they will become habitual to you, before yon come into Parliament; and 
you will have nothing then to do, but to raise them a little when you ' 
Como there. I would wish you to bo so attentive to this object, that I 
would not have you speak to your footman, but in the veiy best words 
that the subject admits of, be tlie language what it will, llliink of your 
words, and of tiieir arrangojnent, before you speak; chouse the most 
elegant, and place them in tJie best order. Consult your own ear, to 
avoid cacophony, and, what is very near ns bad, monotony. Think also 
of your gesture and looks, when you are speaking even upon the most 
trifling subjects. The same things, differently expressed, looked, and 
delivered, cease to bo tlie satne things. The most passionate lover in 
the world cannot make a stronger declaration of love, thVm t\iQ Bourgeoii 
gentiUumvme in this happy form of words, Mourir Wamour me font 
heUe Marquise vos heaux yeux. I defy any body to say more; and yeti 
would advise nobody to say that, and I would recommend to you, 
rather to smotlier and conc^ your passion entirely than to reveal it 
in tliese words. Soriouslv, this holds in every thing, as well as in 
that hidiorons instance, 'riio French, to do them justice, attend very 
minutely to tlio purity, the correctness, and the elegance of their 
style in oonversation, and in their, letters. Bien narrer is an object 
of their study; and though they sometimes carry it to affectation, 
they never sink into inelegance, which is much the worst extreme 
of the two. ^ Observe tlioin, and form your French style upon theirs: for 
elegance in one language will refiroduce itself in all. I knew a young 
man, who, being just elected a lilciiiber of Parliament, was laughed at 
for being discovered, through the ke^j'-liole of his oliainber-door, speak* 
log to himself in the gloss, and forming his looks and gestures. 1 could 
nut join in that laugh; but, ou the contniry, thought him much wiser 
than those who laughed at him; for ho knew the iinportanoe of those 
little graces in a public nssoinbly, and they did not. Your little person, 
(which I am told by the way is not ill turned,) whether in a laced coat 
or a blanket, is speciflcnlly the same; but yet, I believe, you choose to 
wear the former, and you are in the nglit, for the sake of pleasing more. 
The worst*bred man in Europe, if a lady let fall her fan, would certainly 
take it up and give it her; the best-bred mau in Europe could do no more. 
The difference, however, would be considerable; the latter would please 
by doing it gracefully; the former would be laughed at for doing it 
awkwardly. I repeat it, and repeat it again, and sliall never cease re¬ 
peating it to you; air, inauiiors, graces, style, elegance, and all those 
ornaments, must now be the only objects of your attention; it is now, 
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or neyer, that yon must acqnire them. Postpone, therefore, all othef 
considerations; make them nour your serious study; j^ou have not one 
moment to lose. The solid and the ornamental uuit^, are undoubtedly 
best; but were I reduced to make an option, 1 should -without hesitation 
choose the latter.' 

I hope you a<«sidnons1y frequent Marcel*, and carry graces from him; 
nobody Imd more to spare than ho had formerly. Ilave you learned to 
carve i fur it is ridiculous not to carve well. A man who tells you 
gravely that ho cannot carve, may os well tell you that he cannot blow 
his nose: it is both as necessary, and as easy. 

Make my compliments to Lord Huntingdon, whom I love and horrur 
extremely, as I dare say you do; 1 will write to him soon, though I 
believe he lias hardly time to road a letter; and my letters to those 1 
love are, as you know by experienoo, not very short ones: this is one 
proof of it, and this would have been longer, if the paper had *. um so. 
Good night then, my dear child. 


LETTEB COXLIV. 

Lomdok, Ftbruary 98, O. A, IIBt. 

Mt dxar Fbibnb: This epigram in Martial, 

Non amo te, Sabldt, nee possum diccre quare ; 

Hoc taiitum possum dloere, nou aiuo te, 

uas puzzled a great many people, who cannot conceive how it is poa« 
Bible not to love any body, and yet not t(> know the reason why. I think 
I conceive Martial's meaning very clearly, though the nature of epigram, 
which is to bo short, would not allow him to oxplain it more fully ; and 
I take ^t to be this: O Sabidis, you arc a very worthy deserving man; 
you have a thousand good qualities, you have a great deal of learning; 
1 esteem, I respect, but for tlie soul of mo I cannot love you, though I 
cannot particularly say whv. You are not aimdble: you ^ve not those 
engaging manners, those pleasing attentions, those graces, and that ad¬ 
dress, which are absnlntely necessary to please, though impossible to 
define. 1 cannot say it is this or that particular tiling that hinders me 
from loving you, it is the whole together; ana upon the whole you are 
not agreeable. 

How often have I, in the course of my life, found myself in this situ¬ 
ation, with regard to many of my acquaintance, whom 1 have hononred 
and respected, without being able to love. I did not know why, 
because, when one is yonng, one does not take the trouble, nor allow 
one's seif the time to analyse one's sentiments, and to trace them up 
to their source. But subsequent observation and reflection have taught 
me why. There is a man, whose moral character, deep learning, Imd 
superior parts, I acknowledge, admire, and respect; but whom it Is so 
impossible for me to love, that I am almost in a fever whenever I am in 
his company. His figure (without being deformed) seems trade to dia* 

* At that time the moil celebrated danolng-master at Parle. 
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grace or ridionle the common stracturo of tlie hnman bodj. His legn 
and armf* are never in tlie posiiitiou which, according to the situation of 
his body, they ought to be in, but constantly employed in committing 
acts of hostility upon the graces. He throws any where, but down his 
throat, whatever he means to drink, and only mangles what he means 
to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of social life, he mistimes oi 
misplaces every thing. He disputes with heat, and indiscriminately, 
mindless of the rank, character, and situation of those with wltom he 
disputes; absolutely ignorant of the several gradations of familiarity of 
respect, he is exoody tlio same to his snporiors, his etpials, and his in¬ 
feriors ; and therefore, by a necessary consequence, absurd to two of 
the three. Is it possible to love such a man? No. The ntmost 1 can 
do for him, is to consider him as a respectable Hottentot. 

1 remember that, when I came from Cambridge, I had acquired,* 
among the pedants of tliat illiberal seminary, a snuoiness of literature, 
a turn to satire and contempt, and a strong tendency to argumentation 
and contradiction. Hut 1 had been but a very littld while in the world, 
before I found that this would by no means do; and I iiiiiuediately 
adopted the opposite character: I concealed what learning I had; I 
applauded often, without approving; and 1 yielded commonly without 
conviction. Suaniter in. modo was iny law and my prophets; and if I 
pleased (between you aud mo) it was much more owing to that^ than to 
any superior knowledge or merit of my own. A propoa^ the word pleor 
ting i)ut8 one always in mind of Lady llervey; pray tell her, that I 
declare her responsible to mo for your pleasing; that I con.sidor her os a 
pleasing Falstf^, who not only pleases, herself, but is the cause of pleas¬ 
ing in others : tliat I know she can make any thing of any body ; aud 
that, as your governess, if she does not make you please, it must be 
only because she will not, and not because she cannot. I hope you arc 
du hoit dont on en fait / and if so, she is so good a sculptor, that I am 
sure she can give yon whatever form she pleases. A versatility of man¬ 
ners n as necessary in social, as a versatility of parts is in pulitioal life. 
One must often yield, in order to prevail; one mnst humble one’s self, 
to be exalted; one must, like St. Paul, become all things to all men, to 
gain some; and, by the way, men are taken by the same means, mutatU 
mutandit^ that women are gained—by gentleness, insinuation, aud sub¬ 
mission : and tliese lines of Mr. Dryden will hold to a minister as well 
as to a mistress: 


Tlie prostrate lover, when he lowest lies. 

But stoops to c uiquer, and but knocls to rise. 


In the course of the world, the qualidcatioiis of the cameleon are 
often necessary; nay, tliey must be carried a liltle farther, and ex¬ 
erted a little sooner; for yon should, to a certain degree, take the 
hue of eitliei thd man or the woman that you want, and wish to be 
nprm terms with. A propot^ have you yet found out at Paris, any 
finendly and nosi^table Madame do Lur»ay, qui teut hUn te tduvtgor 
dn toin de tout kduquerf And have you had ai^ occasion of repre 
senrii^ to her, qd^ttie faiooii doTUi det naudt t Bat 1 ask your par 
don, Sr, for tlie abruptness of the question, aud acknowle^e that « 

16 * 
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am middling with matters that arc out of my department. floW' 
ever, in matters of less importance, 1 desire to Ite de voa eecrett U 
fMle dipotitaire, Triist me witti the general turn and colour of 
your amusements at Paris. Is it le Jracaa du grand monde^ eoTiUdiM, 
hah^ operas^ eour^ <&e. f Or is it <7-es petitea aociStSa, moina brugantee^ 
tnaia paa pour eela moina agriablea ? Where ore you the most 6tabU f 
Where are you U petit Stanhope f Yoyea-voua encore jour^ d quelqut 
irrangement honnite t Have you made many acquaintances among the 
young Frenchmen who ride at your academy; and who are they ? Send 
to me this sort of chit-chat in your letters, which, by the by, I wish you 
wouhl liononr me with somewhat ottener. If yon frequent any of tlie 
myriads of polite Englishmen who infest Paris, -who are they? Have 
you finished with Abb6 Noldt, and are you au fait of all the properties 
'and effects of air? Were I inclined to qnibble, I would say, that the 
effects of air, at least, are best to bo learned of Marcel. If you have 
quite done with PAbbe Nol6% ask iny friend l’Abb6 Sallier to recom¬ 
mend to yon some meagre philomath, to teach yon a little geometry and 
astronomy; not enough to ab-n< -rb your attention, and puzzle your in¬ 
tellects, but only enough not to be grossly ignorant of either. I have of 
late been a sort of an aatronome malgre moi^ by bringing in last Mon¬ 
day into the Mouse of Lords, a bill for reforming our present Calendar, 
and taking the New Style. Upon which occasion I was obliged to talk 
some astronomical jargon, of which 1 did not understand one word, but 
got it by heart, and spoke it by rote from a master. 1 wished that 1 
had known a little more of it myself; and so much I would have you 
know. But the great and necessary knowledge of all is, to know your¬ 
self and others: this knowledge requires great attention and long 
esperience; exert the former, and may you have the latter I Adieu 1 

P. S. I have this moment received your letters of the 27th February, 
and the 2d March, N. S. The seal shall be done os soon as possible. I 
am glad that you are employed in Lord Albomarle^s bureau; it will 
teach yon, at least, the mechanical part of that business, such as fold¬ 
ing, entering, and docketing letters; for yon must not imof^ne that yon 
are let into the Jin fin of the correspondence, nor indeed It is dt that 
you sliould, at your age. However, use yom'self to secrecy as to t\e 
letters yon either read or write, that in time ‘.'on may be .rusted with 
aeeret^ very aceret^ aeparate^ apart^ 1 am sorry that this bosiness 
interferes with your riding; I hope it is seldom; but I insist upon its 
not interfering with your dancing-master, who is at this time the most 
naefnl and necessary of all the masters yon have or can have. 


LETTER CCXLV. 

» 

My DBAR Friend : I mentioned to yon, some time ago, a senvocce, 
which I would most earnestly wish yon alwa}[s to retain in yocr 
thoughts, and observe in your conduct: It is auaniter in modo^ fortiter 
in re. I do not know any one rule so unexcept,ionably usefUl and neces¬ 
sary in every part of life. I hhall therefore take it for my text to-day' 
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and as old men love preaching, and I have some right to preach to yom 
I here present yon with ray sermon upon these words To proceed 
then regularly and I will drst shew yon, my beloved, the 

nccessdry connection of the two members of my text, sumiter in modo : 
fortiter in.re. In the next plat'e, 1 shall set forth the advantages and 
ntility resulting from a strict observance of the precept contained in 
my text; and concliulc with a:i application of tbe whole. The tuevoiter 
in fnodo alone would degenerate and sink into a mean, timid complai¬ 
sance, and passiveness, if not supported and dignifiod by the fortiter in 
ra, which would also run into impetuosity and brutality, if not temi^red 
and softened by tbe auavtter in modo : however, they are seldom united. 
The warm, choleric man, with strong animal spirits, despises the mt- 
vitor in modo^ and thinks to carry all before him by the fortiter in re. 
Ho may, possibly, by great accident, now and then succeed, when he 
lias only weak and timid people to deal with ; but lli^ general fate will 
be, to shock, offend, be Imted, and fail. On the other hand, the cunning 
crafty man thinks to gain nil liis ends by the suactYcr in modo only: 
he hecomea all things to all men; he seems to have no opinion of his 
own, ami servilely adopts the present opinion of the present person; he 
insinuates himself only into the esteem of fools, but it soon detected, 
and surely despised by every body else. The wi-se man (who differs as 
much from the cunning, as from the choleric man) alone joins the 
euaoiter in modo woth the fortiter in re. Now to tlie advantages aris¬ 
ing from the strict observance of this precept: 

If you are in mithority, and have a right to command, your com¬ 
mands delivered avmiter in modo will be willingly, cheerfully, and con¬ 
sequently well obeyed; whereas, if given oi\\y fortiter^ that is brutally, 
they will rather, as Tacitus says, be interrupted than exeented. For 
iny own part, if I bid my footman bring me a g1as.s of wine, in a rough 
in.milting manner, I should expect that, in obeying me, he would con¬ 
trive to spill some of it npon mo; and 1 am .sure I should dc.serve it. 
A cool, steady resolution should shew, that where you have a right to 
command you will bo obeyed; but, at the same time, a gentleness in 
the manner of enforcing that obedience should mako it a cheerful one, 
and softeu, as much as possible, tlio mortifving consciousness of inferio¬ 
rity. If you are to ask a favour, or oven to solicit your due, yon must 
do it euatiter in mode^ or you will give tho^c who h.We amind to rcifuso 
you either, a pretence to do it, by resenting the manner; but, on the 
other hand, you must, by a steady perseverance and decent tenacions- 
ness, shew the fortiter in re. The right motives are seldom the true 
ones of men's actions, especially of kings, ministers, and people in high . 
stations; who often give to iinj)ortunity and fear, what they would 
refuse to justice or to merit. By the auaviter in mode engage their 
hearts, if you can; at least prevent the pretence of offence: but take 
care to shew enough of the fortiter in re to extort from their love of 
ease, or their fejir, what you might in vaiu hope for from their justice 
or good nature. People in high life are hardened to the wants and dis 
tresses of mankind, as surgeons are to their bodily pains; they see and 
tieai' of them all day long, and even of so many simulated ones, that 
^ey dr not know" which are real, and which not. Oil er seiitimeute 
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are therefore to bo applied to, than those of mere justice and hiimanitj. 
their tiivour mast be captivated by tlie maviter in mode : their love of 
ease disturbed by unwearied importunity, or their fears wrought upon 
by a docent intimation of implacable, cool resentment; this is the true 
fortiter in re» This precept is the only way I know in the world of 
being loved without being despised, and feared without being bated. 
It constitutes the dignity of character which every wise man must 
endeavour to establish. 

Now to apply w'hat has been said, and so conclude. 

If you find tlittt you have a hastiness in your temper, which ungnard- 
edly breaks out into indiscreet sallies, or rough expressions, to either 
your superiors, your equals, or your inferiors, -watch it narrowly, 
eiieok it carefully, and call the suaviter in modo to your assistance: at 
the first impulse of xui-^sion, bo silent till jmu can be soft. Labour even 
to get the command vi your countenance so well, that those emotions 
may not be read in it; a most unspeakable advantage in business! On 
the other hand, let no complain ! rice, no geiitlcncs.s of temper, no weak 
desire of pleasing on your part, i o wheedling, coaxing, nor flattery, on 
other peopleV, make you recede one jot from any point that reason and 
prudence have bid you pursue; but return to the charge, i>crsirtt, perse* 
vere, and you will find most things attainable that are possible. A 
yielding, timid, meekness, is always abused and insulted by tlie ui^just 
and the unfeeling; but when sustained by the fortiter in re^ is always 
respected, commonly successful. In your friendships and connections, 
as well as in your enmities, this rule is i>artioularl 3 ' useful; let v'our 
firmness and vigour preserve and invite attachments to yon; but, at the 
same time, let your manner hinder the enemies of your friends and 
dependents from becoming 3 'ours; let your enemies be di.saruied by the 
gentleness of ycur manner, but let them feel, at the same time, the 
steadiness of your just resentment; for there is a great difierence 
between bearing malice, which is always ungenerous, and a resoliito 
self-defence, which is always prudent and justifiable. In negociatiou? 
with foreign ministers, remember the fortiter in re ; give up no point, 
accept of no expedient, till tiie utmost necessity reduces you to it, and 
even then, dispute the ground inch by inch: but then, while you are 
contending with the minister fortiter in re^ remeinher to g> in the man 
by the eumiter in modo. If 3 'ou engage his heart, you have a fair 
chance tV>r imposing updn his understanding, a^d determining his will. 
Tell him, in a frank, gallant manner, that yoiir ministerial wrangles do 
not lessen j'our personal regard for his merit; bnt that, on the contrary, 
his zeal and abilitjr in the service of his master, increase it; and that, 
of all things, you desire to make a good friend of so good a servant. By 
these means you may, and will very often be a gainer: you never can 
be a loser. Some people bannot gain upon themselves to be easy and 
civil tf> those who are either their rivals, competitors, or opposersL 
thougli, independently of those accidental circamstaiices, they wonid 
like and esteem them. They betray a shyness and an awkwaNnees in 
mnipaiiy with tlieiu, and catch at any little tiling to expose them; and 
so, from temporary and only occasional opponents, make^ them their 
personal enemies. This is exceedingly weak wd detrimental, ns 
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indeed, ts all humour in business; which can only bo carried on snocess* 
fully, by unadulterated good policy* and right reasoning. In such situo' 
tions I would be more particularly and nohlement^ civil, easy, and frank 
with the man whose designs I traversed; this is commonly called gene* 
rosity and magnanimity, hut is, in truth, good sense and policy. The 
manner is often ns important as the matter, sometimes more so; a 
favour may make an enemy, and an injury may make a friend, aoevird- 
ng to the different manner in wlaicli they are severally done. The 
countenance, the address, the words, the enunciation, the graces, add 
great efficacy to the saaviter in modo^ and great dignity to the fartitttr 
in re,, and consequently they deserve the utmost attention. 

From what has been said, 1 couohirlc with this observation, that gen* 
tlemen of manners, -with firmness of mind, is a short, bnt full descrip¬ 
tion of human pertection on this side of religious and moral duties. 
That 3 'oa may be seriousIy^ convinced of this truth, and shew it in your 
life and conversation, is the most sincere and ardent wish ot^ Tours 


LETTER COXLVr. 

Lordom, March 11, O. S. 1761. 

My DBAS FRiBitn: 1 received hy tlie last post a letter from Abb6 
Gnasco, in which he joins his rejiresentations to those of Ixird Allie- 
raorlc, aminst j'our remaining any longer in j’onr very bad lodgings at 
the Academy; and, as I do not fud that any advantage can arise to you 
from being interne in an academy, which is full as far from the riding- 
house, and from all your other masters, as yoiir lodgings will probably' 
be, I ^ree to your removing to an Mtel garni ; the Abb6 will help you 
to find one, as I desire him by the inclosed, which jrou will give him. I 
must, however, annex one condition to your going into private lodg¬ 
ings, which is, an absolute oxclnsiori of English breakfasts and suppers 
at them; the former consume the whole morning, and the latter employ 
the evenings verjr ill, in senseless toasting d VAnghiee in their infer¬ 
nal claret. You will be sure to go to the riding-hoiise as often as pos¬ 
sible, that is, whenever your new business at Lord Albemarle's does 
not hinder you. But, at all events, 1 insist upon your never missing 
Marcel, who is at present of more consequeuc-o to yon tlian all tliO 
bureaux in Eurojio; for this is the time for j'on to actjnire tone ces petite 
riens^ which, though in an arithmetical nccimnt, added to one another 
ad ii^nitum^ they would amount to nothing, in the account of the 
world amount to a groat and important sum. Lee agriniene et lee 
fTflfcs*, without which you will never be anything, are absolutely made 
up of all those riene^ whioli are more easily felt than describe. By 
the way. you may take your lodgings for one wdiolo year certain, 
by which means you may get them much cheaper; for though I intend 
to see von here in less than a year, it will be but for a little time, and 
you will return to Paris again’ wliere T iiitt'P<l yon shall stay till the 
end of April twelvemonth, 1762, at AvhicU time, provided you have got 
tdl la politesie^ lee manUree^ lee attentione^ et lee graeee du beau mowJa 
f shall place you in some business suitable to your destination. 
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I have received, at last, your present of the carton, from Dominiohino. 
by Plancb^t. It ie very finely done; it is pity tliat he did not take in al* 
the figures of the original. 1 will hang it up, where it shall be yojir own 
again some time or other. 

Mr, Harte is returned in perfect health from Oornwall, and has taken 
po-ssessiun of his prebeudal house at Windsor, which is a very pretty one. 
As I dare say you will always feel, I hope you will always express, the 
strongest sentiments ot' gratitude and friendship for him. Wnte to him 
frequently, and attend to the letters you receive from him. He shall be 
with us at lilacklieatli, alias iSa&ieZe, all the time that I propose you shall 
be there, which, I believe, will be the month of August next. 

Having thus mentioned to you the probable time of our meeting, I will 
prepare you a little for it. Hatred, jealousy, or envy, make most people 
attentive to di-cover the leiust defects of those they do not love; they 
rejoice at every new disoovory they make of that kind, and take care to 
publish it. 1 thank trod, I do not know what those three ungenerous 
passions are, having never felt them in my own breast; but love has ju.st 
the same cficct u|)oii me, excei>t ‘!iat 1 conceal, instead of publishing, tlie 
defects w’hich m^ attention makes me discover in those Tlovo. 1 curi¬ 
ously pry into them; I analyse them; and, wishing cither to find them 
perfect, or to make them so, nothing esoapos ino, and I soon discover 
every the least gradation towards, or from that perfection. You must 
therefore expect the most critical examen that over any body underwent: 
I shall discover your least, as well as your greatest defei^ts, and I shall 
very freely tell you of them, Non quod, odw habeafn, ml quod amem. 
But I shall t(dl them you tete-d-tetey and SisMieiOy not ns Demea ; uod I 
will tell them to nobody else. 1 think it but fair to inform you before¬ 
hand, where I suspect that my criticiMiis are likely to fall; aud that is 
more upon the outwanl, than upon the inward man; 1 neither suspect 
your lieart nor your head: but to bo jdain with you, I have a strange 
di.strust of your air, your address, your manners, your toumuTOy and 
particularly of your enunciation and elegance of style. These will be all 
put to the trial; for while you are with me, you must do the honours of 
my house and table; tlie least inaccuracy or inelegance will not escape 
me; as you will find by a look at the time, and by a remonstrance after¬ 
wards when we are alone. You will see a great deal of company of all 
sbrts at BabiolCy and particularly foreigners. Make, therciore, in the 
mean time, all these extejior and oriiaiuciital qiudifications your peculiar 
care, and disappoint all my imaginary schemes of criticism. Some au¬ 
thors have criticised their own works first, in ho[>es of hindering others 
from doing it afterwards: but then they do it themselves with so mudi 
tenderness and fairtiality for their own production, that not only the 
production itself^ but the preventive criticism is criticised. I am not 
one of those anttiors; but, on the coutrar}', rny severity increases with 
lay fondness for iny work; and if yon will but effectually correct all tlie 
faults I shall find, 1 will insure you from all subsequent criticisms fh>m 
other quarters. 

Are you got a little iuto the interior, into the constitution of Uiings at 
Paris? Have you seen what yon have seen tlioronghly? For, by the 
way, few people see what tho^ see, or hear what they hear. For exam* 
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.'le, if yon go to Ze* InvalidM^ do you content yourself with seeing the 
Wlding, the Kidl where three or four Imtidrea cripples dine, and tlie 
galleries where they lie; or do you inforin yourself of the numbers, the 
conditions of their admission, their allowance, the value and nature of 
the fund by which the whole is supported ? This latter I coll seeing, the 
former is only staring. Many peuido take the opportunity of ISa laaeanceSy 
to go and see the empty rooms, w'here tlid several chambers of the par* 
iiament did sit; which rooms are exceedingly like all other large rooms; 
when yon go there, let it be when tiiey are full; see and hear what is 
doing in them; learn their respective constitutions, Jurisdictions, objects, 
aiid methods of proceeding; hear some causes tried in every one of the 
different chambers; Approfondm/^ le» cJwica, 

1 am glad to hear tiiat yon are so vrell at Marquis do St. Germain's'*', 
of whom I liour a very good character. How are you with the other 
foreign ministers at Paris? Do you frequent the Dutch ambassador or 
ambassadress ? Have you any footing' at the Niny^io's, or at the Impe¬ 
rial and Spanish ambassadors? It is useful. Be more particnlnr in your 
letters to rne, as to your manner of passing your time, and the company 
you keep. Where do you dine and sup oftenest? wliose house is most 
your home ? Adieu. Le* gracee^ lee gracee. 


LETTER OOXLVII. 

Lohdox, March 18, O. & 1T51. 

Mt obab Fbibnd : I acquainted you in a former letter, that I had 
brought a bill into tlie House of Lords for correcting and reforming our 
present calendar, which is the Julian; atnl for adopting the Gregorian. 
I will now give you a more particular account of that uilair; from which 
reflections will naturally occur to you, that 1 hope m.ay bo useful, and 
which'I fear you have not made. It was notorious, that the Julian cal¬ 
endar was erroneous, and had overcharged the solar year with eleven 
days. Poi>e Gregory the Thirteenth corrected this error; liis reformed 
calendar was immediately received by all the Catholic powers of Europe, 
and afterwards adopted by all the Protestant ones, except Russia, Sweden, 
and England. It was not, in my opinion, very honourable fur England 
to remain in a gross and avowed error, especially in such comp.any; the 
incouvenienoy of it was likewise felt by all thu'^e who had foreign cor¬ 
respondences, whether political or mercantile. I determined, therefore^ 
to attempt the reformatioi , I consulted tlio best lawj'ors and the most 
skilful astronomers, and wo cooked up a bill for that purpose. But then 
my difficulty began: I was to briiyr in this bill, which was necessarily 
composed of law jargon and astronomical calculations, to both which I 
am an utter stranger. However, it was ubsulntely necessary to make 
tlie House of Lords think that I know something of tho matter; and eJso 
to make them believe that they knew something of it themselves, which 
'^iiey do not. For my own part. I conld just as soon liavo talked Celtic 
( r Hclavouiao to them, as astronomy, and they would have understood 


* At that time Ambanador from the Khig of Sardiuia at tls court of FrancA 
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me foil fui wefl: so I resolved to do bettor than speak to the pnrpoa^ 
and to please instead of informing them. I gave them,’ therefore, only 
an itistorical account of calendars,«from the Egyptian down to the 
Gregorian, amusing them now and then with little episodes; but I was 
particularly attentive to the choice of my words, to the harmony and- 
rouiidness'of my periods, to iny elocution, to my action. This succeeded, 
and ever will succeed; they thought 1 informed, because I pleased them; 
and many of them said, that 1 had made the whole very clear to them; 
when, God knows, I had not even attempted it. Lord Macclesfield, who 
had the greatest share in forming the bill, and who is one of the greatest 
mathematicians and astronomers in Europe, spoke afterwards with infi¬ 
nite knowle Ige, and all the clearness that so intricate a matter would 
admit of: but as his words, his periods, and his utterance, were not near 
BO good as mine, the preference was most unanimonsly, though most 
unjustly, ^ven to me. This will ever be the case; every numerous 
assembly is let the individuals who compose it be what thej will. 
Mere reason and good sense is n «ver to be talked to a mob; their pas¬ 
sions, their sentiments, their 8r'<ses, and their seeming interests, are 
alone to be applied to. * Understanding tliey have collectively none, but 
they have ears, and eyes, which must l>e flattered and seduced; and this 
can only be done by eloquence, tuneful periods, graceful action, and all 
the various parts of oratory. 

"When you come into the House of Commons, if you imagine that 
speaking plain and unadorned sense and reason will do your business, 
you will find yourself most grtissly mistaken. As a speaker, you will bo 
ranked only according to your eloquence, and by no means according to 
your matter; everybody knows the matter almost alike, but few can 
adorn it. 1 was early convinced of tlie importance and powers of elo¬ 
quence ; and from tliat moment I applied myself to it. i resolved not 
to utter one word, oven in common conversation, that should not bo 
the most expressive, and the most elegant, that the language could sup¬ 
ply mo with for tliat purpose; by which means I have acquired such a 
certain degree of habitual eloquence, that I must now really take some 
pains, if 1 would express myself very inelegantly. I want to inculoato 
this known truth into you, which you seem by no means to be con¬ 
vinced of yet, that ornaments are at present yonr only objects. Tour 
sole business now, is to shine, not to weigh. Weight without lustre la 
lead. Ton had better talk trifles elegantly to the most trifling woman, 
than coarse inelegant sense to the most solid man: you hod better re¬ 
turn a dropjied fan gcutoelly, than give a thousand pounds awkwardlv; 
and you had better refuse a favour gracefully, than grant it clurasify. 
Manner is all, in everything: it is by manner only tliat yon can please, 
and consequently rise. AU your Greek will never advance yon fh>m 
Secretary to. Envoy, or from Enviiy to Ambassador; but your address, 
your manner, your air, if good, very probably may. Marcel can be of 
much more use to vou than Aristotle. I would, upon my word, much 
mther that you had Lord lioiirigbroke's style, and eloquqnoej in speak¬ 
ing and writing, than oil the learning of the Academy of Sciences, tbfc 
B(^al Society, and the two Universities ni ited. 

Having mentioned Lord Bolingbroke's style, which is, undoubtedly, 
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infinitely snpei^or to anybody’s; I would have yon read bis woricii 
which you have, over and over agaii^ with particular attendon'to bis 
style. Transciibe, imitate, emulate it, if possible: that would be of 
r^ use to yon in the House of Commons, in negodations, in conversa¬ 
tion ; witli that, you mav justly hope to please, to persuade, to sednce, 
to impose; and yon will ml in those articles, in proportion as you fall 
short of it. Upon tlie wholei, lay aside, during your year’s residence at 
Paris, all thoughts of all that dull fellows call solid, and exert your 
utmost care to acquire what people of fashion call shining. Prmdk 
Vielat et U hHUant ^uh galant homme. 

Among the commonly called little thinm, to which you do not attend, 

{ roar handwriting is one, which is indeed shamefully bad and illiberal; 
t is neither the hand of a man of business, nor of a gentleman, but of a 
truant school-boy; as soon, therefore, os you have done with Abb4 
Noldt, pray got an excellent writing-master, (since you think tliat yon 
cannot toocli yourself to write what hand you please,) and let him teach 
you to write a genteel, legible, liberal hand, and*qnick; not tlie hand 
of a or a writing-master, but that sort of hand in which the 

first CovMnM in foreign bureaus commonly write; for 1 tell you truly, 
that were I Lord Albemarle, nothing shonld remain in my bureau writ¬ 
ten in your present hand. ]^oin hand to arms the transition is natural; 
is the carriage and motion of your arms so too ? The motion of the 
arms is the most material port of a man’s air, especially in dancing; the 
feet are not near so material. If a man dances well from the waist up 
wards, wears his hat well, and moves his head properly, he fiances well. 
Do the* women say that you dress well ? for that is necessary too for a 
young fellow. Have you u-n, gout or a passion for anybody? I do 
not ask for whom; an Iphigenia would both give you the desire, and 
teach yon the means to please. 

In a Ibrtnight or three weeks you will see Sir Charles llotham at 
Paris, in his way to Toulouse, where he is to stay a year or two. Friij 
he very civil to him, but do not carry him into company, except pre¬ 
senting him to Lord Albemarle; for, as he is not to stay at Paris above 
a w'eek, we do not desire that he should taste of that dissipation; you 
may shew him a play and an opera. Adieu, my dear child. 


LETTER OOXLVIIL 

Lomxnr, M€ereh 95, O. 8. 17SI. 

Mr DSAB Friind: Whnt a hapiiy period of your life is this? Plea¬ 
sure is nov, and ought to be, yonr business. While you were ytmnger, 
rules, and unconnected words, were the unpleasant objects of your 
labours. When you grow older, the anxiety, tiie vexatious, the disap- 
oointments inseparable fh)m public business, will require the greatest 
share of your time and attention; your pleasures may, indeed, oonduoe 
to your business, and your business will quicken your pleasures; but 
iitill your time must, at least, be divided: whereas now it is wholly 
your own, and cannot be so well employed as in the pleasures of a geo 
tiemaxL The world is now the only book you want^ and almost the 
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only one you ought to read: that necessary book can only be read la 
company, in public places, at meals, and in nielles. Yon must be in the 
pleasures, in order to learn the manners of good company. In premedi¬ 
tated, or in formal business, people conceal, or at least cndeayour to con¬ 
ceal, their characters; whereas pleasui'es discover rheiii, and the heart 
breaks out through the guard of the nnderstanding. Those are often 
propitious moments, tor skilfhl nogociators to improve. In your desti¬ 
nation particalarly, the able conduct of pleasures is of infinite use; to 
keep a good table, and to do'the honours of it gracefully, and sur le ton 
de la bonne compctgnie^ is absolutely neceasary for a mreign minister. 
There is a certain light table chit-chat, usefnl to keep off improper and 
too serious uubjects, which is only to be learned in the pleasures of good 
company. In truth, it may be trifling; but, trifling as it is, a man of 
parts and experience cf the world will give an agreeable turn to it. L'art 
de hadiner agrmhlement is by no means to be despised. 

An engaging address, and turn to gallantry, is often of very great 
service to foreign ministers. ^Vomen have, directly or indirectly, a 
TOod deal to say in mo.st conn . The late Lord Strafford governed, 
For a oonsiderablo time, the ctrart of Berlin, and made his own for< 
tnne, by being well with Madame de Wartenberg, the first King of 
Fmssia’s mistress. I could name many other instances of that kind. 
That sort of agreeable coquet de femmes^ the necessary forerunners 
of closer conferences, is only to bo got by frequenting women of the 
first fashion, et qui donnent le ton. Let every other book then give 
way to tills great and necessary book, the world; of which tliero 
are so many various readings, that it requires a great deal of time 
and attention to uudei’stand it well: contrary to all other books, you 
must not stay home, but go abroad to read it; and, when yon seek 
it abroad, you will not find it in booksellers* sh(>[>s and stalls, bnt ia 
coarts, in hStele^ at entertainments, kills, assemblies, speotocles, dsc. 
Put yourself upon the footing of an easy, domestic, but polite fami- 
riarity and intimaiw, in the several French houses to which you have 
been introduced. Ooltivate them, frequent them, and shew a desire 
of becoming de la maieon. Get acquainted as much as you 

can with Zm goM do eour; and observe, carefully, how politely they 
can diflfer, and bow civilly tliey can hate; Ituw easy and idle they 
can seem in the multiplicity of tlieir basiuO's; and how they can 
lay hold of the proper moments to carry it on, in the midst of their 
pleasures. Courts, alone, teach versatility and politeness; for there 
is no living there without them. Lord Albemarle has, I hear, and 
am very glad of it, pat you into the hands of Messieurs de Bissy. 
Profit of that, and bog of them to let you attend them in all tiie 
companies of Versailles and Paris. One of them, at' least, will natur¬ 
ally carry yon to Madame de la Yalidres, unless he is discarded by 
this time, and Gelliot* retaken. Tell them frankly, que wtte chercMO 
d cove former^ que coue Stea en mains de maitres, s'its veulent bien s*m 
donnor la peine. Tonr profession has this agreeable neculiaiity in it, 
which is, that it is oonneoted with, and promoted by pleasures; and i1 
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id tlie only one, in which a thorough knowledge of the world, polite 
□.anners, and an engaging address, are absolutely neoessary. If a lawyer 
knows Lis law, a parson his divinity, and a finanoior his calculations, 
each may hiake a figuro and a fortune in his profusion, without great 
knowledge of the world, and without the manners of gentlemen. But 
your profession throws you into all the intrigues and cabals, as well as 
pleasures, of courts: in those windings and labyrinths, a knowledge of 
the world, a discernment of characters, a suppleness and versatility of 
mind, and an elegance of manners, must be your clue; you must know 
how to soothe and lull the laousters that guard, and how to address and 
gain the fair that keep, tlie golden deece. These are tlie arts and the 
accomplishments absolutely necessary for a foreign minister; in which it 
must bo owned, to our shame, that most other nations outdo the Eng¬ 
lish; and, cmUrid pmribua^ a French minister will get the better of an 
English one, at any third court in Europe. The French have something 
more liant^ more insinuating and engaging in their manner, than wo 
have. All English minister shall have resided Mveu yeai's at a court, 
without having made any one personal connection there, or without 
being intimate and domestic in any one house. Ho is idways tlie Eng¬ 
lish miuibter, and never naturalised. He receives his orders, demands 
an audience, writes an account of it to bis oonrt, and his business is 
done. A French minister, on the contrary, has not been six weeks at a 
court, without having, by a thousand litde attentions, insinuated hbn- 
self into some degree of favour with the Prince, his wife, bis mistress, 
bis favourite, and his minister. He has established himself upon a fami¬ 
liar and domestic footing in a dozen of the best houses of the place, 
where ho has accustomed the people to be not only en!»y, bnt unguarded 
betbre him; be makes himself at home there, and tliey think him so. 
By those means he knows the interior of those courts, and can almost 
write prophecies to his own, from the knowledge he has of the charac¬ 
ters, the humours, the abilities, or the weaknesses of the actors. The 
Cardinal d'Ossat was looked upon at Koine as an Italian, and not as a 
French Cardinal; and Monsieur d’Avuux, wherever he went, was never 
considered as a foreign minister, but as a native, and a personal friend. 
Mere plain truth, sense, and knowledge, will by no means do alone in 
courts; art and ornaments must come to their assistance. Eumonra 
must be flattered; the •tnollia. tempora muse be studied and known: 
confidence oequirod by seeming frankness, and profited of by silent skill. 
And, above all, you must gain and engage tlie heart, to betray the nn- 
derstunding to you. JltB lihi erunt cartes. 

Tlie death of the Prince of Woles, who was more beloved for his 
affability and good-nature, than esteemed for his steadiness and conduct^ 
has given concern to main', and apprehensions to all. Tlie great differ¬ 
ence of the ages of the lung and Prince George presents the prospect 
of a minority; a disagreeable prospect for any nation I But it is to be 
boiied, and is moat probable, tha,t the King, wjio is now perfectly recov¬ 
ered of his late indisposition, may live to see his grandson of age. He 
is, seriously, a most hopeful boy; gentle and good-natured, with good 
sound sense. This event has made all sorts of people here historians, 
as weP as politicians. Our histories ore rummaged for all the portioulat 
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<nroiimBtances of tJie six minorities we have had since the conquest, vis. 
those of Henry III. Edward HI. Richard II. Henry VI. Edward V. and 
Edward VI.; and the reasonings, the speculations, the corgectnres, and 
the predictions, you will easily imagine, must be innumerable and end¬ 
less, in this nation, where every porter is a consummate politician. Dr. 
Bwift says, very humourously, that Every man knows wat he under¬ 
stands reli^on and politics, though he never learned them; but that 
many people are conscious that tliey do not understand many other 
ooienoes, £mm having never learned them.** Adieu. 


LETTER OOXLIX. 


LoHDOS, April 7, O. & 1T61. 

Mr DRAB Friknd : Hero you have altogether, the pocket books, the 
compasses, and the patterns. When your three graces have made their 
option, you need only send roe, in a letter, sm^l pieces of the three 
mohairs they fix upon. If I cai; find no way of sending them safely, 
and directly to Paris, I will contrive to have them left with Madame 
Morel, at Calais, who, being Madame Monconseil’s agent there, may find 
means of furthering them to your three ladies, who all belong to your 
friend Madame Monconseil. Two of the three, I am told, aro hand¬ 
some ; Madame Polignac, I can swear, is not so; but, however, as tlie 
world goes, two out of three is a very grKxl composition. 

You will also find, in the packet, a compass ring set roimd with little 
diamonds, which I advise you to make a present of to Abb6 Guosco, 
who has been useful to yon, and will continue to be so; as it is a mere 
bauble, you must add to the value of it by your manner of giving it 
him. Shew it him first, and, when ho commends it, as probably be 
will, tell him tha^ it is at his service, et que eomme il est toujowrs par 
wie et par chemins^ il eat dbeolument neemaire quHl aie une bouaeole. 
All those little gallantries depend entirely upon the manner of doing 
them; as, in truth, what does not ? The greatest favours may be done 
so awkwardly and bunglingly as to offend; and disagreeable things may 
be done so agreeably,as almost to oblige. Endeavour to acquire this 
great secret; it exist^ it is to he found, and is worth a greet deal more 
than the grand secret of the alchemists would bo if it were, as it is not, 
to be found. This is only to be learned in courts, where clashing views, 
jarring opinions, and cordial hatreds, are softened, and kept within 
decent bounds, by politeness and manners. Frequent, ob^rve, and 
learn courts. Are you free of tliat of St. Cloud ? Are yon often at 
Versailles ? Insinuate and wriggle yourself into favor at &o86 places. 
L*Abb6 de la Ville, my old friend, will help yon at the latter; your 
three ladies may establish you iu the former. The good-breeding M la 
ville etdela e4>ur are different; but without deciding which is intrinsi¬ 
cally the best, that of the^ court is, without doubt, the most necessary 
for you, who are to live, grow, and to ris^ in courts. In two years* 
time, which will bo as soon as yon are fit for it, I hope to be able to 
plant you in the soil of a y'mng court here: where, if you have all 
addre^ the suppleness and versatility of a good courtier, you will havo 
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ii great chance of tliriving and flourishing. Young favour is easily 
acquired, if the proper means are employed; and, when acquired, it is 
varm, if not durable; and the warm inuineiits must be snatched and 
improved. Qmtte pour ce qui m pent arriver apris. Do not mention 
this view of mine for you to any one mortal; but learn to keep your 
own secrets, which, by tjie way, very few people can do. 

If your course of experimental philosophy with Abb4 I^oldt is over, I 
would have yon apply to Abb6 jSallier, for a master to give yon a 
general notion of astronomy and geometry; of both of which you may 
know as much, as 1 desire yon should, iu six months’ time. 1 only 
Icsire that you siionld have a clear notion of the present planetary sys* 
.Afin, and the histury of all the former systems : Fontenelle’s Plurality 
dea Mondes will allllo^t teach you all you need know upon that subject. 
As for geometry, the seven first books of Euclid will be a suflicieiit por¬ 
tion of it for yon. It is right to have a gouoral notion of those abstruse 
sciences, so as not to appear quite ignorant of, them, when they hap¬ 
pen, as sometimes they do, to be the topics of conversation; but a deep 
knowledge of them requires too much time, and engrosses the mind too 
much. 1 repeat it again and again to you. Let tlie great book of the 
worhi be your principal study. Noetumk veraate manu^ teratite dium&; 
wliicli may bo rendered thus iu English : Turn over men by day^ avud 
women by night. J mean only the best editions. 

Whatever may be said at Paris of my speech upon tlie bill for the 
reformation of tJtu present calender, or whatever applause it may have 
met with here, the whole, 1 cun assure yon, is owing to the words and to 
tlie delivery, but by no means to the matter; which, as I told you in a 
f4>nner letter, 1 was not master of. I mention this ^ain, to shew you 
tlie iin]>ortance of well-chosen words, harmonious periods, and good 
delivery; for, between yon and me, Lord Macclefield’s speech was, in 
. truth, worth a tliousanu of mine. It will soon be prints, and I will 
send it you. It is very instructive. You say, that you wish to speak 
but half as well as 1 <ud; you may easily speak full os well as ever I 
did, if you will but give the same attention to .the same objects that 1 
did at your age, and for many years afterwards; J mean correctness, 
purity, and elegance of style, banuony of periods, and gracefulness of 
delivery. Kead over and over again the third book of Gicero de Ora^ 
tore^ in which he particularly treats of the ornamental parts of oratory; 
they are indeed properly oratory, for all the rest depends only upon 
common sense, and some knowledge of the subject you speak upon. 
But if you would please, persuade, and prevail in sffeaking, it must be 
by the ornamental parts of oratory. Make them therefore habitual to 
you; and resolve never to sav the most common tilings, even to your 
footioan, but in the best words you can And, and with the best utter¬ 
ance. This, with lea manierea, ta toumure^ et lea uaagea du heau monde^ 
are tlie only two things you want; fortunately they are both in your 
power may you have them both I Adieu. 
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LETTER OCL. 


LoitDOR, AprU 16| O. A llUh 

Mt drab Friend : What success with tiie graces, and in the accomplish¬ 
ments, elegancies, and all those little nothings so indispensably neces¬ 
sary to constitnte an amiable man ? Do 3*00 take them, do you make a 
progress in them ? The great secret is the ai*t of pleasing; and that 
art is to be attained by every man who has a good fund of common 
sense. If you are pleased with aii}'^ person, examine why; do as he 
does; and yon will charm others by the same things which please yon 
in him. To be liked by women, you must be esteemed by men; and to 
phiose men, 3 'on must be agreeable to women. Vanity is unquestion¬ 
ably the ruling passion in wftrnen; and it is much flattered by the 
attentions of a man, w ho is generally esteemed by men; when his merit 
has received the stamp of their approbation, women make it current, 
that is to say, put him in fashion On the other hand, if a man baa 
not received the l.jst polish from women, he may be estimable among 
men, but will never be amiable. The concurrence of the two sexes is as 
necessary to the perfection of onr being, as to the formation of it. 
Go among women with the good qualities of 3 'onr sex, and you will 
acquire from them the softness and the graces of tiieirs. Men will then 
odd aflection to the esteem which they before bad for you. Women 
are the only^ reflners of tlie merit of men; it is tme, they cannot add 
weight, but they polish and give Instre to it. A propos^ 1 am assured, 
that Madflinc do Blot, although she has no great regularity of features, 
is, notwithstanding, exccssivel}' pretty; and that, for all tliat, she has as 
vet been scmpnlously constant to her iiusband, tJinngh she has now 
been married above a year. Siirel 3 ' she does not reflect, that woman 
wants polishing. I would have you polish one another reciprocally. 
Force, assiduities, attentions, tender looks, and passionate declarations, 
on your side, will produce some irresolute wishesi at least, on hers; and 
when even the slightest wishes arise, the rest will soon follow. 

As I take yon to be the greatest juris peritns and politician of the 
whole Germanic body, I suppose you will have read the King of Prus¬ 
sia’s letter to the Elector of Mayonce, upon the Section of a King of the 
Romans; and on the other side, a memorial, on titled. Impartial 
uniMtian ofvohat is just^witk regwrd to the EUntion of a King gf the 
Bomam^ <ec. The first is oxtre»nely well written, but not funded 
upon the laws and customs of the empire. The second is very ill writ¬ 
ten, (at least in French,) but well grounded; I fancy the author is some 
(^rman, who has taken into his head that ho understands Fi*enoh. I 
am, however, persuaded, that the elegance and delicacy of the King of 
Prussia’s letter will prevail with two-thirds of the public,'in spite of the' 
solidity and truth contained in the other piece. Such is the force of an 
elegant and delicate style I 

1 wish you would be so good os to give me a more particular aud oir- 
.iumstantiul account of the method of passing your time at Paris. For 
instance, where it is that 3 'ou dine every Frida}^ in company with that 
amiable and respectable old man, Fontenelle? .Which is the house 
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irhere 701 : tbink yonrself at homo ? For one always has sadi a one| 
where one is better established, and more at ease than any where dLse. 

are the young Frenchmen with whom you are most intimately 
connected ? Do you. frequent the Dutch ambassador’s. Have you pene¬ 
trate yet into Oount Oauaitz’s house ? Has Monsieur de Pignatelli the 
honour of being one of your humble servants? And has the Pope’s 
Kuhcio included you in the Jubilee ? Tell me also freely how you are 
with Lord Huntingdon: Do yon see him often? Do you connect 
yourself with him ? Answer all these questions circumstantially in your 
first letter. 

1 am told that Du Glus’s book is not in vogue at Paris, and that it is 
violently criticised: 1 suppose that is because one understands it; and 
being intelligible is now no longer the fashion. 1 have a very great 
respect for fashion, but a much greater for tliis book; which is, ml at 
once, true, solid, and bright. It contains even epigrams; what can one 
wish for more? ^ 

Mr. * * * will, I suppose, have left Paris by this time, for his resi¬ 
dence at Toulouse. 1 hope be will acquire manners there; I am sure 
he wants them. Uc is awkward, ho is silent, and has nothing agree¬ 
able in his address, tnost necessary qualifications to distinguish one’s 
self in business, as well as in the polite world! In truth, these two 
thing are so oonneotcd, that a man cannot moke a figure in business, 
who is not qualified to shine in the great world; and to sucoeed per¬ 
fectly in eitlier the one or the otimr, one must be in utrumque parck» 
tui. May you be that, my dear friend I and so we wish you a good 
night. 

P. S. Lord and Lady Blossington, with their son Lord Moun^oy, will 
be at Paris next week, in their way to the south of France; I send you 
n little packet of books by them. Pray go wait upon them, as soon 
as you hear of their arrival, and shew them all the attentions you can. 

LETTER COLT. 


Lomoov, 93, O. 8. IISI. 

Mt DBA.B Fribnd : 1 apply to you now, as to the greatest virtuoso of 
this, or perhaps any other age; one whose superior judgment and dis¬ 
tinguishing eye hindered the King of Poland from buying a bad picture 
at Venice, and whoso decisions in the realms of virttl are final, and with¬ 
out appeal. Now to the point. 1 haVc had a catalogue sent me, d’une 
Vente & raimablo do Tableaux des plus Qrands Maitres, appartonans an 
Sieur Araignon Aper 6 n, valet de chambre dc la Beino, sur le quai de la 
M^gisserie, au coin do I’Arclie Marion. There I observe two large pic¬ 
tures of Titian, as described in the inclosed page of tlie catalogue, No. 18, 
which I should be glad to purchase ^on two conditions; the first is, 
that they be undoubted originals of Titian, in good preservation; and 
the other tliat they come cheap. To ascertain the first, (but without 
disparaging your sKill,) I wish you would get some undoubted oonnois* 
Bears to examine them carefully; and if, upon such critical examination, 
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thej should be nnanimonsly allowed to be undisputed originals of 'ntfan, 
and well preserved, then comes the second point, the price: I will not 
go above two hundred pounds sterling fur the two together; but as mnoh 
less as you can get them for. I acknowledge tliat two hundred pounds 
seems to be a very small earn for two undoubted Titians of tliat size; but, 
on the other hand, as large Italian pictures are now out of fashion at 
Paris, where fashion decides of every thing, and as these pictures are 
too large for common rooms, they may possibly come within tlie price 
above limited. I leave the whole of this transaction (the price excepted, 
which 1 will not exceed) to your consummate skill and prudence, with 
proper advice joined to them. Should you happen to buy them tor that 
price, carry tliera to your own lodgings, and get a frame made to the 
second, which I observe has none, exactly the same with the other frame, 
and have tlie old one now gilt; and then get tliern carefully packed up, 
and sent me by Ronen. 

1 hear much of your converging with les heauz eaprits at Paris: I am 
ver^ glad of it; it gives a degrif of reputation, especially at Paris; and 
their conversation is generally instructive, though sunietiines alFected. 
It must be owned, that the polite couvorsatioii of the men and women of 
fashion at Paris, though not ahvays very deep, is much less futile and friv¬ 
olous than ours here. It turns at least upon some subject, something of 
taste, some point of history, criticism, and even philosopliy; which, though 
probably not quite so solid as Mr. Locke's, is, however, better, and more 
becoming rational beings, than our frivolous dissertations upon the 
weather, or upon whist. Monsieur du Clos observes, and I think very 
Justly, qu’il y a A present cn France nne feruientatiun uni vorselle de la 
raison qui tend iL se d^vclopjier. Whereas, 1 am soriy to say, that here 
that fermentation seems to have been over some years ago, the spirit 
evaporated, and only the dregs left. Moreover, les oeaux esprits at Paris 
are commonly well-bred, which ours very frequently are not: witli the 
former your manners will bo formed; with the latter, wit must generally 
be compounded for at the expense of manners. Are you acquainted with 
Marivaux, who lias certainly studied, and is well acquainted with the 
heart; but who refines so much upon its plis et T^plix^ and describes 
them so affectedly, that ho often is niiintelligihle to his readers, and 
sometimes so, I dare say, to himself? Do yon know la f 

He is a fine painter, and a pleasing writer; his v*haracters are admirable, 
and Ills reflections just! Frequent these peojde. and be glad, but not 
proud of frequenting them: never boast of it, ns a proof of >oaT own 
merit, nor insult, in a maimer, other companies, by telling them affect* 
edly what you, Monte.squien, and I^ontencllo were talking of the other 
day; as I have known many people do here, with regara to Pope and 
6wi^ who had never been twice in company with either: nor oarrv 
into other companies the Um of those meetings of &eawB esprita. Talk 
literature, taste, philosophy, &c., with theui, d la honne haure; but then, 
witli the 8 aine>ea 80 , and more ei^ouement^ talk pompom^ moirea^ Ac.^ with 
Madame de Blot, if she requires it. Almost every subject in the world 
has Its proper time and place; in which no one is above or bdow dis- 
OQssion. The point is, to talk well upon the subject you talk upon; and 
the most trifling, frivolous subjects will still give a man of parts an op- 
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portfmlty of shewing them. Dmage du grand monde cah alone teaoh 
that. That was the distinguishing characteristic of Aloilnades, and a 
hapi>y one it was, that he could occasionally, and with so miu^ ease, 
adopt the most different, and oven the most opposite hubits and manners, 
that each seemed natural to him. Prepare yourself for t(ie great world, 
as the a/thletOB used to do for their czercisei: oil (if I maynise that 
expression) your mind and your manners, to give them the necessary 
suppleness and flexibility; strengtli alone will not do, as young people 
are too apt to think. 

How do yoqr exercises go on t Oan yon manage a pretty vigorons 
Mutonr between the pillars ? Are yon got into stimips yet? Faitm- 
ecus asaaut atm armtaf But, above all, what does Marcel say of you ? 
Is he satisfied ? Pray be more particuhar in your accounts of yourself^ 
fur though 1 have frequent accounts of you from others, 1 desire to have 
your own too. Adieu. Yours, truly and friendly. 


LETTER OOLII. 


LoBM», Xcny 9, 0. S. 1791. 

My dkaq Friend 1 Iwo accounts, which I have very lately received 
of you, fl*om two good Judges, have put me into great spirits, as they 
' have given mo reasonable hopes that you will soon acquire all tliat I 
believe yon want; 1 mean, the air, the address, the graces, and the 
manners of a man of fashion. As these two pictures of yon are very 
unlike that which 1 received, and sent you some mouths ago, I will name 
the two painters: tiie first is an old n-iend and acquaintance of mine, 
Monsieur d’Aillon. His picture is, 1 hope, like yon; for it is a very 
good one: Monsienr Toilet’s is still a better, and so advantt^eons a one, 
that I will not send you a copy of it, for fear of making you too vain. 
So far only 1 will tell you, that there was but one in either of their 
accounts; and it was this: I gave d’Aillon the question, ordinary and 
extraordinary, upon the iiuporturit article of manners; ahd extorted this 
firom him: ** But, since yon will know it, he still wants that last beauti* 
fill varnish, which raises the colours, and gives brilliancy to the piece. 
Be persuaded that he will acquire it: he has too much sense not to kni>w 
its value: and, if I am not greatly mistaken, more persons than one are 
now endeavouring to ^ve it him.” Monsieur Tollot says, **In order to be 
exactly all that you wish him, ho only wants those little nothings, those 
graces in detail, and that amiable ease, which can only bo acquired by 
usage of the groat world. 1 am assured tliat ho is, in that ruspecL in 
good hands. I do not know whether that does not rather imply, in fine 
arms.” Witliout entering into a nice discussion of the last question, I 
oougratnlato yon and myself upon your being so near that point at which 
[ anxiously wish you to arrive. I am sure that all your attention and 
endeavours will be exerted; and, if exerted, they will succeed. Mr. 
Ttillot savs, that you are inclined to he fat, but I liope yon will decline 
it $m inuoli as you oan; not by taking any thing corrosive to make yon 
lea% Imt by taking as little ‘as you can of those ihin^ that would n&ke 
'you fat. I)nnK no chocolate; take your coffee without cream: you 
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cannot possibly avoid sappers at Paris, unless you avoid company* 
whioh I would by no means have yon do; but eat as little at supper as 
you can, and make even an allowance for tliat little at your uinnsrs. 
Take occasionally a doable dose ,of riding and‘fencing; and, now *.hat 
surainer is come, walk a good deal in the Tuilories: it is a real incon¬ 
veniences to any body to be fat, and, besides, it is ungraceful for a young 
follow. A propof^ I had like to have forgot to tell you, tliat I charged 
Tollot to at tend particularly to your utterance and diction; two points 
of the utmost impoitance. To the tirst he says, *‘llis enunciation is not 
bad, but it is to be wished tliat it were still .better; and he expresses 
himself with more lire than elegance. Us.uge of good company will in¬ 
struct him 'ikowise in that." These, I allow, are all little things, sepa* 
rately; but, aggregately, they make a most important and groat article 
in the account of a gentleman. In the House of Ootiimons you can never 
make a figure without elegance of style, and gracefulness \,t utterance; 
and you can never succeed as a courtier at your own court, or as a 
minister at any other, without those iniiuinerable petits rie?ia-dan8 lea 
mani^eSy et dam lea atteutiom Mr. Yorke is by tliis time.at Paris; 
make your court to him, but not so as to disgust, in the least, Lord 
Albemarle; who may possibly dislike your considering Mr. Yorke as 
the man of business, and him as only pour omer la ae^ne. Whatever 
yoar opinion may be upon tJtat pointy take care not to let it appear; 
but be well with them both, by shewing no public preference to 
either. 

Though I must necessarily fall into reiietitious, by treating the 
same subject, so often, I cannot help recommending to you again the 
utmost attention to your air and address. Apply yourself now to 
Marcel’s lectures, as diligently as you did formerly to Professor Mos¬ 
cow’s; desire him to teach you every genteel attitiplo that the human 
body can be put into; let him make you go in and out of his room 
frequently, and present yourself to him, as if ho were by turns dif¬ 
ferent persons; such as a minister, a lady, a superior, an equal, an 
inferior, &o. Learn to sent genteelly in different companies; to loll 
genteelly, and with good manners, in those coruj>aiiios where you are 
anthorised to bo free; and to sit up respectfully whero the same freO' 
dom is nut allowable. T^arii even to cuinpo'^e your countenance oc¬ 
casionally to the respectful, the cheerful and the insinuating. Take 
particular care that the ^notions of your hands and arms be easy and 
graceful; for the gentoelnoss of a man consists more in them than in 
any thing else, especially in his dancing. Desire some women to toll 
yon of any little awkwardness that they observe in your carriage; 
they are the best judges of tliose things; and if chey.aro satisfied, 
the men will be so too. Think now only of the decorations. &re 
you acquainted with Madame Gootfrain, who has a great deal of 
and who, I am informed, receives only the veiy best company in 
her house? Do you know Madame dii Pin, who, I remember, had 
beauty, and I hear has wit and reading? I could wish you con¬ 
verse only with those, who, either from their rank, their merit, of 
their beauty, reiptiro oonstant attention; for a young man can zenfx 
improve in company where he thinks be may neglect himself. A 
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new bow must be constantly kept bent; when it grows older, and 
has taken the right turn, it may now and then be relaxed. 

. 1 have this moment paid.your draught of £89 15s.; it was signed 
in a very good hand; whicli proves tljat a good hand may be writ* 
ten without the assistance of magic. N^othing provokes me much 
more, than to hear people indolently say that they cannot do, what 
is in every body’s power to do,^if it be but in their will. Adieu 

LETTOR CCLIII. 

Losdo,' May S, O. A. 1761. 

Mt deab FitiKin): The best authors are always the severest critics of 
their own works; they revise, correct, file, and polish them, till they 
think they have hrf>nght them to perfection. Considering you as my 
work, I do not look upon myself as a had author, and am therefore a 
severe critic. 1 'examine narrowly into Ihe least inaccuracy or inele* 
gance, in order to correct, not to exptnse them, and that the work may 
be perfect at last. You are, 1 know, exceedingly improved in your sir, 
address, and manners, since you have been at Paris; but still there is, I 
believe,, room for farther improvement, before you come to tlmt perfec¬ 
tion whicli I have set ray heart upon seeing you arrive at'.* and till that 
moment, I imist continue filing and polishing. In a letter that I receiv¬ 
ed by lust po.st, from a friend of yours at Paris, tJiei'C was this para¬ 
graph : “ r have the honour to a.ssnre you, without flattery, that Mr. 
Stanhope succeetls beyond wiiut might be expected from a person of 
his age. He goes into very good company; and that Aind of manner, 
whicli was at first thought to be too decisive and i>eromptory, is now 
judged otherwise; because it is acknowledged to be the effect of an 
iiigemious frankness, accompanied by {loliteness, and by a proper defer¬ 
ence. lie studies to i)iea.se, and succeeds. Madame du Piiisieux was 
the other day speaking of him with complacency and friendship. You 
will be satisfied with hiih in all respects.” This is e.KtreineIy well, and 
I rejoice at it: one little circumstance only may, and 1 hope will, be 
altered for the better. Take [nuns to undeceive those who thought that 
petit ton tin peu dieidk et tin peu brusgve ; as it is not meant so, let it 
not appear so. Compose your conntenunce to an air of gentleness and 
douceur, nse some exprossion.s of diffidence of .your own opinion, and 
deference to other people’s; such as, “If I might bo permitted to say 
—I should think—^Is it not rather so? At least I have the greatest rea¬ 
son to be diffident of myself.” Sncii mitigating, engaging words do by 
no means weaken your argument; but, on the contrary, make it more 
powerfril, by making it more pleasing. If it is a quick and hasty manner 
of speaking that people mistake pour decide et hruaque, prevent their mis-* 
takes for the fntiii*e, by speaking more delil<ornteJ.v, nn<l taking a softer 
tone of voice; as in this case you arc free from the guilt, be free from the 
saspioion too. Mankind, as 1*have otton told you, are more governed by 
appearances, than by remitjes: and, with regard to opinion, one liad bet- 
ter*be really rough and hard, with the appeartmo^f gentleness and soft 
ness, than just the reverse. Few people have pe^jjpratioi: enough to die 
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Dover, attention enongh to observe, or even concern enough to gamine 
beyond the exterior; tiiey take Uieir notians from the surface, and go 
no deeper: they coiiiiuend, as the gentlest and best-natnred man in we 
world, that inan who has the most engaging exterior manner, though 
possibly they have been but once in his company. An air, a tone of 
voice, a composiiro of* coiiiitcnanoo to mildness and softness, which are 
all easily acquired, do the business; and without farther examination, 
and possibly with the contrary qualities, that man is reckoned the gen 
tlest, the modestest, and the best-natnred man alive. Happy the man, 
who, with a certain fund of parts and knowledge, gets acquainted with 
the world early enough to iiicake it his bubble, at an ago when most peo¬ 
ple are the bubbles of tlie world I for that is the common case of youth. 
They grow wiser when it is too late; and, ashamed and vexed at hav 
ing been bubbles so long, too often turn knaves at last. Do not there¬ 
fore trust to appearancics and outside yourself, but pay other people 
with them; because you may be snro tliat nine in ten of mankind do, 
and ever will trust to them. Th‘'< is by no means a criminal or blame- 
able simulation, if not used with an ill intention. 1 am by no means 
blameable in desiring to have other people’s good word, good will, and 
affection, if I do not mean to abuse tliera. Your heart, I know, is good, 
your sense is sound, and your knowledge extensive. 'What’tlien remains 
for yon to do? Nothing, but to adorn those fundamental qualifications, 
witli such engaging and captivating manners, softness, and gentleness, 
as will endear you to those who are able to judge of your real merit, and 
which always stand in the stead of merit with tliose who are not. I 
do not mean by this to recommend to you Ze fade doueeretex^ the insi¬ 
pid sottness of a gentle fool: no, assert j'our own opinion, oppose other 
people's when wrong; but let your manner, your air, your terms, and 
your tone of voice, be soft and gentle, and that easily and naturally, not 
affectedly. Use palliatives when yon contradict; such as. Jmay he mie- 
tahen^ I'am not eure, but 1 believe^ I should rather thinh^ dbo. Finish 
any argument or dispute with some little good humoured pleasantry, 
to shew that you are neither hurt yourself, nor meant to hurt your 
antagonist; for an argument, kept up a good while, often occasions a 
temporary alienation on each side. Fray observe particularly, in those 
French people who are distinguished by that' haraoter, douceur 
do maurs et de maniereSy which they talk of ho much, and vidue so 
Justly; see in what it consists; in mere trifles, and most easy to be 
a(A]uirod, where the heart is really good. Imitate, copy it, till it be¬ 
comes habitual and easy to you. Without a compliment to you, I take 
it to be the only thing yon now want: nothing will sooner ^ve it yon 
Uian a passion, or, at least, un gofU oif for some woman of fashion; 
and, as I suppose that you hove either the one or the other by this 
'time, you are consequently in the best school, iiesides this, if yon were 
to say to Lady Hervey, kfadame Monbonseil, or such others as you look 
upon to be your friends. It is said that I have a kind of manner which 
is rather too decisive and too peremptory; it is not, however, my inten¬ 
tion that it should be so; I entreat you to correct, and even publicly 
to punish me wheneypr I am guilty. Do ifot treat me with the iDkst 
indulgence, but crit|||^ to the utmost. Bo clear-sighted a Judge as yon 
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has a right to ha aevere; and I promise 70 a that the oriminai will en¬ 
deavour to oorreot himself. 

Yesterday I had two of your acquaintances to dine with me, Baron 
P. and his companion Monsieur S. 1 cannot say of the former,' quHl 
eat paitri de graces ; and I would rather arlviso hitn to go and settle 
qnietly at home, than to think of improving himself by farther travels. 
Oe n^est pas le bois dont on on fait. His companion is much better, 
though he has a strong tooco di tedeaco. Thuy .both spoke well of yon, 
and so far I liked them both. Comment vont nos aiTaires avec Paimable 
petite Blot? So pr 6 te-t-elle h vos fluurettes 'i fetes-vous censfe fetre sur lea 
range? Madame du cst olle votre Madame de Lursay, et fait-elle 
quelquetbis dos nosuds ? Berioz-voiis sun Moilcour ? £lle a, dit-on, de 
la douceur, de Tesprit, des manieres; il y a 4 apprendre dans un tel ap- 
prentiasage.* A woman like her, who has always pleased, and often 
been pleased, can best teach the ai‘t of pleasing; that art, withont 
which ogni fatiea S rana, Marcel’s lectures are no* small part of that 
art: they are the engi'tgiug forerunner of all other accomplishments. 
Dress is also an Article not to bo neglected, and I liope you do not 
neglect it; it helps in the premier abord^ wliioli is often decisive. By* 
dress, I mean your clothes being well made, fitting you, in the fashion 
and not above it; your hair well done, and a general cleanliness and 
spruoeness in your person. I hope yon take infinite care of your teeth; 
the oonsequuaces of noglecting the mouth are serious, not only ^ one’s 
self but to others. In short, iny dear child, neglect nothing; a little 
more will complete the whole. Adieu. I have not heard from you 
these three weeks, which 1 think a great while. 


LETTER OOLIV. 


Londos, May 10, 0 . 8 . 1761. 

Mr nsAR Ekibivd : T received yesterday, at the same time, your letters 
of tlio 4th and 11th N. S., and being much more careful of iriy commis¬ 
sions than you are of yours, I do not delay one moment sending you my 
final instructions concerning the pi(*.tiires. The man you allow to bo .a 
Titian, and in good preservation; the woman is an indifferent and a 
damaged picture; but os I want tliom for furniture for a ])articu]ar room, 
companions are necessary; and rherefore I am willing to take the woman 
for better for worse, upon accour.t of the man; and if she is not too much 
damaged, 1 can have her tolerably repaired, as many a fine woman is, by 
a skilful hand here; but then 1 expect that the lady should be, in a 
manlier, thioiwn into tlie bargain with tlie iiiati; and, in Uiis state of 
uiQ'aire<, the woman being worth little or* nothing, I will not go above 
fourscore Jouis for the two together. As for the Rembrandt you mention, 

* Hoir go you on with the amiable little Blot? l>o«it she llflt«n to your Satterlog talef Are 
VOB Di'inbeicd among the list of heradnitrarst la AfAihituo—-your Madame de LaraajrF 
Doen ahe aoniet.mea knot, and are you her Mellcourf They say she has noftnem, senee, and 
an- aging manners ; In such an apprenticeship much may be learned. 

This whole passage, and sereral others, allude to Crdhlllon's Kgaremena elu Omar at da 
a seotlmental no 'sl written about that lime, and then much in Togue at Parle. 
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thongh it is very cheap, if gaoiJ, I do not care for it. I love la bell€‘na~ 
ture: lternbraii<lt paints caricuturos. Now tor your own ooinmissiuns, 
which you seem to have forgotten. You tnention nothing of the patterns 
wiiich you received by Monsieur Tullot, though 1 told you in a former 
letter, which you must have had before the date of your last, that 1 
should stay till 1 received tho patterns pitched upon by your ladies; toi 
as to the instructions which you sent me in Madame Monconseirs hand, 
1 couid find no mohiiirs* in London that exactly answered that descrip' 
tion: If shall, therefore, wait till you send me (which you may easily do 
in a letter) the patterns chosen by your three graces. 

I would, by all incatis, have you go now and then, for two or throe 
days, io Mtii kslial Ooigiiy’s, at Orli; it is but a proper civility to that 
family, which has been particularly civil to you; and, moreover, 1 would 
have you faruiliarise yourself with, and learn the interior and domestic 
n'anueis of, people of that rank and fashion. I also desire that you will 


nequont Versailles and St. Cloud, at both which courts you have been 
receiver! with distinction. Profit of that distinction, and familiarise 


yourself at both. Groat courts lu ) the seats of true good-breeding; you 
aio to live at courts, lose no time in learning them. Go and stay some- 
ti.nes aie Versailles for throe or four days, where you will be doinestio in 
tlva best families, by means of your friend Madame de Puisieux; and 
mine, 1 ' ^bbf^ de la Ville. Go to tho King’s and the Dauphin’s levow, 
and diadnguish yourself from the rest of your countrymen, who, I da *0 
say, never go there when tliey can help it. Tliongh the young Frencl - 
mail ul fashion lu.ay not be w'orth forming intinmto connections with 
th«y ar^ well worth making aeciuaiutance of; and I do not see how you 
oaii avoid it, frequenting so many good French houses as you dp, where, 
to be sure, many of them come. Bo (tnutious how yon contract friend- 
ships, but be desirous, and oven indusirions, to obtain a universal ac- 
quaiiitaxco. Bo eiisy, and even forward, in making new acqnaintan.cos; 
tbat is <ho only way of knowing manners and cliaracters in general 
which iu, at present, your great olyect. You aro enfant de famille in 
three iitinisters’ houses; but I wisli you had a footing, at least, in thir¬ 
teen : a<id that, I sliould think, yon might easily bring about, by tbat 
oomrjiovi chain, which, to a certain degree, connects those 30U do not 
witfi those yon do know. For instance, I suppose that Jioither Lord 
Albemarle, nor Marquis do St. (;rerinain, would make the least difficulty 
fo present you to Comte Caunitz, tho Nuncio, &c. H faut iWe rompu 
au monde^ which can only be dune by an extensive, various, and almost 
universal acquainlance. 

When you have got your emaciated Philomath, I desire that his tri¬ 
angles, rhomboids, &c., may not keep you one moment out of tlie go«vl 
company you'woiild otherwise be in. Swallow all your learning m chi 
morning, but digest it in company in the evenings. The reading 'f ^ 
new characters is more your business now, than the reading ot -weDtv 
old books; showish and sliining people always get the better «>f *u' 
othars, thougli ever so solid. If yon would be a great man in the '■vorld 
when you are oM, sliine and be showish in it while you are yonng 


* By mohairs, we suppose his Lordihip means tabbt 
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cxiow evQxy body, and endeavour to please every body, I mean exteriorly ^ 
for fundamentally it is imi>os8ible. Try tci engage the heart of every 
vroinan, and the affeotlons of almost'every man you meet with. Madame 
Monconseil assures me, that you are most snrjirisiugly improved in yonr 
air, manners, and address: go on, my dear child, and nevor tbinh that 
you are oomo to a suiiicieut degree of perfection; Nil aetum reputam^ 
Hi quid Huperesget aqendum; and in those shining parts of the ohoraotor 
of a gentlciiiaa, there is always something remaining to be acquired. 
Modes and manners vary in dinerent places, and at different times; you 
must keep pace with tiiem, know them, and adopt them, wherever yon 
find thorn. The great usage of the world, tlie knowledge of oharaoters, 
the hrillant d^un galant hornme^ is all that you now want. Btndy Mar< 
cel and the beau moude with great application, but read Ilouier and 
Horace only when you have nothing else to do. Fray who is la belle 
Madame de Gase^ whom I know you frequent? 1 like the epithet given 
her very well: if she deserves it, she deserves your attention too. A 
man of fashion sliould be gallant tb a fine woman, though he does nut 
make love to her, or may bo otherwise engaged. On, lui doit dea poli- 
tesaeg^ on fait V^loge dc sea ektirmeSy et il tCen eat ni plus ni nioina pour 
eela: it pleases, it flatters; you get their good word, and you lose nothing 
by it. These gentilleaaea should be accompanied, as indeed every thing 
eke should, with an air: un air, un ton de douceur et de politeaae. Lea 
graces must be of the party,- or it will never do; and tliey are so easily 
had, tliat it is astonishing to me that every body baa them not; they are 
sooner gained than any woman of common reputation and decency. 
Pursue them but with Ciire and attention, and you are sure to enjoy 
them at last; without them, I am sure, you will never e^oy any body 
else. You observe, truly, that Mr. * • • • is gauche; it is to bo hoped 
tliat will mend with keeping company; and is yet pardonable in him, as 
just come from school. But reflect wlmt you would think of a man, 
who liad been any time in the world, and yet should bo so awkward. 
For God’s sake, therefore, now think of nothing but shining, and oven 
distiugnishing yourself in tlie most polite courts, by your air, yonr ad¬ 
dress, your manners, your politeness, yonr douceur, your graces. With 
those advantages (and not without them) take my word for it, you will 

g ot the better of all rivals, in business as well as in ruellca. Adieu. 

end me your patterns, by the next post, and also your instructions to 
Greveukop about the seal, widch you seem to have forgotten. 


LETTER COLV. 


Loaooir, Magf K, O. & im. 

Mt DE^R Fbibnd : In about tbreo niontlis from this day, we shall 
TTobably nieet. I look upon tliut moment as a young woman does upon 
iier bridal night; I expect the greatest pleus-ure, and yet cannot help 
fearing sbme little mixture of pain. My rciwiii bids me doubt a little, 
of what my imagination makes me expect. In some articles 1 am very 
sure that iny most sanguliie wishes will not be disappointed; and those 
are the most material ones. In others, 1 fear sometliiqg or other, wbicb 
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1 con better feel than describe. However, I will attemptit. I Ibsr 
want of that amiable and engaging ne mU quoi^ which as some philo¬ 
sophers have, unintelligibly enough said of soul, is all in aU, and 
all in every part; it should shed its inflneuce over every word and action. 
I fear tlie want of that air, and firsit abord^ which suddenly lays hold of 
the heart, one does not know distinctly how or ‘why. 1 fear an inaccu 
racy, or, at least, inelegance of diction, which wul wrong, and lolver, 
the best and justest matter. And, lastly, I fear an* ungraceful, if not an 
unpleasant utterance, which would disgrace and vilify the whole. Should 
these tears be at present founded, yot the objects of them are (thank 
God) of such a nature, that you may, if you please, between this and' 
our meeting, remove every one of them. All these engaging and endear¬ 
ing acoorniilisiiinents are mechanical, and to be acquired by care and 
observation, as easily as turning, or any ntechanical trade. A common 
country fellow, taken from the plough, and enlisted in an old corps, soon 
lays aside his sbainbliiig gait, liis slouching air, his clumsy and awk¬ 
ward motions: and acquires the nmrtial air, the regular motions, and 
whole exercise of the corps, and .rticularly of his right and left hand 
man. How so ? Nut from his.parts; which were just tha same before os 
after he was enlisted; but either from a commendable ambition of being 
like, and equal to tliose ho is to live with; or else froci the fear of being 
punished fur not being so. If then both or either of these motives 
change such a fellow, in atmut six months* time, to such a degree, as 
that he is not to bo known again, how much stronger should boUi these 
motives bo witli you, to acquire, in the utmost porfeotion, the whole 
exercise of the people of fashion, with whom yon are to live all your litb? 
Ambition should make you rosolvo to be at least their equal in that 
exercise, as well os the fear of punishment; which most inevitably will 
attend the want of it. By that exercise, T mean the air, the manners, 
the graces, and the style ck people of fashion. A friend of yours, in a 
letter I reoeived irom him by the lost post, after some other cumroendai- 
tions of yon, says, 11 est 6tonnant, qne peasant aveo tant do solidity qu’il 
fait, et avant le goftt anssi sftr et aussi d^licat qn*il I’a, il s’exprimo avec si 
pea d* 61 ^grance et de d 61 icatesse. 11 n6glige m&me totaleinent le choir des 
mots et la tournure des phrases."** Tills I should not be* so much sur¬ 
prised or concerned at, if it related only to tho English langna^; 
which hitherto yoii have liad no opportunity of shidying, and out row 
of spoaking, at least to those who could correct your inaccuracies. But 
if you do not express vonrsdf elegantly and delicately in French and- 
German, (botli which languages I knoVv you possess perfectly, and speak 
eternally,) it can be only from an unpardonable inattention, to what 
yon most erroneously think a little object, though, in truth, it is one of 
the most important of your life. Solidity and delicacy of thought must 
be given ns: it cannot be acquired, though it rnny be inuproved'; but 
elegance and delicacy of expression may be acquired by whoever will 
take tlie necessary care and pains. I am sure you love me ao welL that 
you would be very sorry when we meet, that I should be either disap- 

* It ta mrprt«1ng that, thinking with bo muidi solldHy an ha doea, and havtog ao tnio and 
rcAned a taste, he Mhoiild exprem hlmBiir with bo llttio oleganee anl dat*f%as So otbo 
lotalhr hegiecto the choice of werda and turn of ptiraaea. 





pointed or mortified; and I love yon so well, that, I assnre yon, I should 
be both, if^ I should fiud you want any of those exterior aooomplidk- 
ments which are the indispensably nocessory steps to that figure, 
and fortune, wliich I so earnestly wish you may one day make in the 
worid. 

I hope you do not neglect your exercises of riding, fenoipg, and dano* 
Ing, but partionlarly the latter: for they all concur to dSjf&urdir, and to 
give a certain air. To ride well, is not only a proper and graceful ao- 
eomplishment fur a gentleman, bnt may also save you many a fall here* 
after; to fence well, may possibly save your life; and to dance well, is 
absolutely necessar}', in order to sit, stand, and walk well. To tell yon 
the truth, iny friend, I have some little suspicion, that you now and 
then neglect or omit your exercises, for more serious studies. Bnt now 
non eat hia loeua^ cveiy thing has its time; and this is yours lor your 
exercises; for when yon return to Paris 1 only propose your continuing 
your dancing ; which you shall two years longer, if you happen to be 
where thoro is a good dancing-^l<^3ter. Ilere I will see yoa take some 
lessons with yonr old master Desnuyers, who is oar Marcel. 

What says Mtidante du Pin to you 3 I am told she is very handsome 
still; 1 know she was some few yearn ago. She lias good parts, reading, 
manners, and delicacy; such an arrangement would be both creditable 
.and advontanoons to yon. She will expect to meet with all the good¬ 
breeding and delicacy that slie brings; and as she is past the glare and 
6 elat of youth, may bo the more willing to listen to your stor^, if you 
• tell it well. For an attachment, I should prefer her to la petite Blot} 
and, for a mere gallantry, I should prefer la petite Blot to her; so tliat 
they are consistent, et Vun n'etnpeehe pa» Vautre, Adieu. Bemember 
la aoueeuT et lea gracea, 

LETTER OOLVI. 


Leaooa, Mii/fi S8, O.S IISI. 

Mt DKA.R Frtsnd : I have this moment received your letter of the 25 th 
N. S., and being rather somotliing more attentive to niy commissions, 
tlian yon are to yours, return you this immediate answer to the question 
.yon ask me about the two pictures; I will not give one livro more than 
what 1 told you in my lost; having no sort of oocasion fur them, and 
not knowing very well where to put them if 1 had them. 

I wait with impatieuoo for your final orders about the mohairs; the 
mercer, persecuting me every ilay, for three pieces which 1 thought 
pretty, and which I have kept by me eventually, to secure them, in ease 
your ladies should pitch upon them. 

If I durst I what should hinder yon from daring? One always dares 
If there are hopes of snccoss; and even if there are none, one is no 
loser by daring. A man of fashion knows how, and when, to daiw. 
He begins his approaches by distant atuicks, by ossiduitie^ and by 
attentions. If ho is nf)t iminodiately and l(»tally repulsed, he ooptinoes 
to advance. After certain steps success is infallible; and none but veiy 
. illy fellows can then either doubt, or not attempt it. Is it the respeofi* 
able character of Madame de la Yalidre which prevents your daring 
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or are ^on intimidated at the fierce virtue of Madame dn Pint Doet 
the invincible modesty of the handsome Madame Case discourage, more 
than her beauty invites yon ? Fie for sliame! Be convinced that the 
most virtuous woman, for from being offended at a declaration of love, 
is flattered by it, if it is made in a polite and agreeable manner. It is 
possible that she may not be iiropitioiia to your vows; that is to say, 
if she has a liking or a passion for another person. But, at all events, 
she will not be displeased with 3 ’ou for it; so tliat, as there is no 
danger, this cannot oven be called dai*ing. Bat if she attends, if shw 
listens, and allows you to repeat yonr dedaration, bo persuaded that if 
you do not dare all tlie rest, she will laugh at you. 1 advise you to be* 
gin rather by Madame dn Pin, who has still more than beauty enough 
for such a youngster as you. She has, besides, knowledge of the world, 
sense, and delicacy. As she is not so extremely young, the choice of 
her lovers cannot be entirely at her option. I promise you, she will 
not refuse the tender of your most humble services. Distinguish lier 
.then by attentions, and by tender looks. Take favourable opportunities 
of whispering, that you wisi- esteem and friendship were the only 
motives of your regard for her but that it derives from sentiments of 
a much more tender nature: that you made not this declaration with 
out pain; but that the uoncoaliiig your passion was a still greater tor 
ment. 

I am sensible, that in saying this for the first time, yon will look silly,* 
abashed, and oven express yourself very ill. So much the bettor; for, 
instead of attributing your confusion to the little usage yon have of the, 
world, particularly in these sort of subjects, she will think that excess 
of love is the occasion of it. In .^nch a cose, the lover's best friend is 
self-love. Do not then be afraid; behave gallantly. Speak well, and 
you will bo heard. If j'ou are not listened to the first time, try a 
second, a third, and a tburth. If the place is not already taken, de¬ 
pend upon it, it may be conquered. 

I am very glad you are going to Orli, and from tlionco to St. Cloud; 
go to both, and to Versailles also, often. It is that interior domestic 
familiarity with people of fashioi^ that alone can give you Vwage du 
mondey et les maniires ais^^. It is only with women one loves, or mer 
one respects, that the desire of pleasing exerts itself; and without the 
desire of pleasing no man living can please. Let that desire be the 
luring of all your words and actions. That happy talent, the art of 
pleasing, which so fen/ do, though almost all might possess, is worth all 
yonr learning and knowledge put together. The latter can never raise 
you high without the former; but the former may carry you, aa it hca 
carried thousands, a great way without the latter. 

I am glad that you dance so well, as to be reckoned by Marcel among 
bis best scholars; go on, ond dance better still. Dancing well is pleas¬ 
ing pro tanto^ and makes a part of that necessary^ w hole, which is com¬ 
pos^ of a thousand parts, many of them of U» infinimen^ Steal 

fu'infinimmt neaeosaires. 

I shall never have done upon this subject, which is indispensably 
necessary towards your making any figure or fortune in^ the world; 
both whiah I have set my heart upon, and for both which you now 
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ftbsolatdy want no one thing bnt the art of pleasing; and I nrnst 
not conoeal from yon, that yoa have still a good way to go before 
yon arrive at it. Yon still want a tliousand of those litlle attentions 
that imply a desire of plewdng: yon want a doitemr of air and ex> 
pression that engages: yon want an elegance and delicacy of expres¬ 
sion, necessai^ to adoi'n the best sense and' most solid matter: in 
short, yon still want a great deal of the hrillant and the poU, Glet 
them at any rate: saoriHce hecatombs‘of books to them: seek for 
them in company, and renounce yonr closet till you have got them. 
I never received the letter you refer to, if over you wrote it. Adie'if 
0 t hon mr, Mmaeigneur. * 


LETTER COLVII. 

Gasnwiou, .Amm 6,0. S, 17B1. 

Mt dkab Eriend: Solicitous and anxious as 1 have ever boon to 
form your heart, your mind, and your manner:/, and to bring you as 
near perfection as the inipci^ectioii of our natures will allow, t have 
exhaustod, in the course of our correspondence, all that my own 
mind could suggest, and have borrowed from others whatever I 
tliought could bo useful to you; but this has necessarily noon inter¬ 
ruptedly and by snatches. It is now time, and you are ot an age 
to review and to weigh in yonr own mind all tliat you have heard, 
and all that you liuve read, upon these subjects; and to form yonr 
owu character, your conduct, and your manners, for the rest of youp 
life; allowing for such improvements as a farther knowledge of the 
world will naturally give yon. In this view I would I'ecomraend to 
you to read, with, the greatest attention, such books as treat parti¬ 
cularly of those subjects; reflecting seriously upon them, and then 
comparing the speculation with the practice. 

' For example, if you read in the morning some of La Bochefouuanlt’s 
maxims ; consider them, exnmino them w'oll, and compare tlioin with 
the real characters yon meet with in the evening. Read La Rruyt^re in 
the morning, and see in the evening whether his pictures are like. Study 
tliO heart and the rniud of man, and begin with your own. Meditation 
and x'cllection must lay the foundation of that knowledge: but experi¬ 
ence and practice must, and alone can, complete it. Books, it is true, 
point out the operations of the mind, the sentiments of the heart, the 
induonce of the passions: and so far they are of previous'use: but 
without subsequent practii;c, experience, and observation, they are as 
inefFeotual, and would even lead you into as many errors in fact, as a ^ 
map would do, if you were to take your notions of the towns and pro¬ 
vinces fn>m tlieir delineations in it. A man would reap very little 
benefit by his travels, if L«; inaoo tliom only in his closet upon a map 
of the whole world. Next to tl'.o two books that 1 have already men¬ 
tioned, I do not know a bettor for you to rood, and seriously reflect 
upon, than Aow d^une d un FiU^ par la Marquiw de La/n^erL 
Bhe was a woman of a superior understanding and knowledge of the 
nr:>rld. had always kept the best company, was soUoitous that her aon 



should make a 6giire and a fortune in the world, and knew bettor than 
any body bow to point out the means. It is very short, and will take 
you much less time to read, than you ought to employ in refleotina 
upon it, after yon hare read it. Her son was in the army, she wished 
he might rise there; but she well knew, that, in order to rise, he must 
first please: she says to him, therefore, Tfith regard to those upon 
whom you depend, the chief merit is to please. And, in another 
place, In subalteim employments, tlie art of pleasing must be your eup- 
port. ‘ Masters are like mistresses: whatever services tlioy may be in* 
debted to you for, they cease to love when ^u cease to be agreeable. 
This, I can assure you, is at least as true in c^rts as in camps, and poS' 
sibly more so. If to your merit and knowledge you odd the art of 
pleasing, you may very probably come in time to be Secretary of State; 
but, take my word for it, twice your merit and knowledge, without tlio 
art of pleasing, would, at most, raise you to the important post of Kcsi- 
dent at Hamburgh or Raiisbon. I need not tell you now, for I often 
have, and your own discernment must have told yon, of wltnfc nunibei*> 
less little ingredients that art of pleasing is compounded, aud liow the 
want of the least of them lowei> the whole; but the principal ingre¬ 
dient is, undoubtedly, la douceur dome le maniacs: nothing will give 
yon tills more tlian keeping company with your superiors. Madame 
Lambert tolls her son. Let your connections be witli people above you; 
by tliat means you will acquire a habit of respect and politeness. With 
one’s equals, one is apt to become negligent, and the miml grows tor¬ 
pid. She advibCi him too, to frequent those people, and to see their 
inside; In order tc judge of men, one must be intimately connected; 
thus you see thorn without a veil, and with their mere every-day merit. 
A happy expression! It was for this reason that I have so often ad¬ 
vised yon to establish and domesticate yourself, wherever you criii, in 
good houses of people above yon, that you may see their ee&ry-hiy 
character, manners, iiabits, Ac. One must see people undressed, to judge 
truly of their shape; when they are dressed Ito go abroad, their clothes 
are contrived to oouocol, or at least palliate tlie defects of it: as full- 
bottomed wigs were contrived for Duke of Hurjjpindy, to eunceal 
his hump-back. Happy those who have no faults to disguise, nor weak¬ 
nesses to conceal I there are few, if any such; but unhappy those, who 
know little enough of the world to judge bj outwaid aptiearances. 
Courts are tlie best keys to charaotors^ there every passion is busy, 
every art exerted, every* character analysed; jealousy, ever watchful, 
not onlv discovers, but expose:^ the mysteries of the trade, so tliut even 
bystanders y a/pp^rmnent d dminer. There too the great art of pleasing 
.is practised, taught, and leaniod ivith all its graces and delicacies. It 
is the first thing needful there: tt is tlie absolutely necessary harbinger 
of merit and tments, lot them be evei so great. There is no advancing 
a step without it. Let misanthropes and would-be philosophers declaim 
as muoii as they please against the vices, tiie simulation, and dissimu¬ 
lation of courts; those invectives are always tlie resnlt of ignorance, 
ill-humour, or envy. Let them show me a cortiige, where there are not 
the same vices of which they aeense courts; with this difierence ou?y| 
that in a oottage they appear in tliuir native defomit f. and K*iat as 
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icrarts, manners and good-hreeding make them less shockiiWt and blunt 
iheir edge. No, be convinced that the good-breedingf tM townvwn^ 
la dauoeur dan* le* manihr**^ which alone are to be acquired at conrtS| 
are not the ehewish trifles only which some people call or think them; 
they are a solid good; they prevent a great deal of real mischief; th^ 
c'eate, adorn and strengthen friendships; they keep hatred 'mthin 
bounds; they promote good humour and good-wllL in families, where 
tuv want of good-breeding and gentleness of manners is commonly 
original cause of discord. Get then, before it is too late, a habit of 
these mitiore* virtuU*: practice them upon every, the least occasion, 
that they may bo eas^ and familiar to you upon the greatest; for they 
lose a great ucgi'ee of tlieir merit if th^ seem labour^ and only callea 
in upon extraordinary occasions. I tell yon truly, this is now we only 
doubtful part of yonr character with me; and it is for that reason that 
I dwell upon it so much, and inculcate it so often. I shall soon see' 
whether tliis doubt of mine is founded; or rather I hope 1 shall soon 
see that it is not. • 

This moment I receive yonr letter of the 0th N. S. I am sony to 
find that you have had, though ever so slight, a return of yonr Oamiolan 
disorder; and I hope your conclusion wiU prove a true one, and that 
this will be the last. > I will send tlie mohairs by the first opportunity. 
As for the pictures, I am already so full, that I am resolved not to buy 
one more, unless by groat accident I should meet witli something sur¬ 
prisingly good, and os surprisingly cheap. 

I should have thought that Lord **'*', at his age, and with hia parte 
and address, need not have been redneed to keep an opera w o, in 
such a place as Paris, were so many women of fashion generously serve 
as volunteers. 1 am still more sorry that li^ is in love with her; for 
tiiat will take him oat of good company, and sink him into bad; snch 
as fiddlers, piper&, and id gewu* omne; most unedifying and unbecoming, 
company for a man of fashion I 

• Lady Chesterfield makes you a thousand compliments. Adieu, my 
dear child. 


LETTER OOLVIIT. 

OsannricB, Jutt* 10, 0.8. IVN. 

Ht deab Fbtbnd : Tour ladies were so slow in giving their speciflo 
orders, that the motiairs, of which yon at last sent me the patterns, 
were all sold. However, to prevent farther delays, (for l^ies are apt 
to be very impatient, when at last they know their own minds,) I have 
taken the quantities desired of three mohairs, which come nearest to 
the description yon sent me some time ago, in Madame Monconseirs 
qwn hand; and 1 will send them to Calais by the first opportunity. In 
giving la petit* Blot her piece, you have a fine occasion of saying fine 
Uiings, if so inclined. 

Lady Hervey, who is your pufiTand panegyrist, writes me word, that 
she saw yon lately dance at a ball, and that you dance very genteelly. 

1 am extremely glad to hear it; for, (by the maxim, that omva majtu 
oontinat in ** mtnu*) if you dance ^nteelly, 1 presume yon walk, sit, - 
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and stand genteelly too; things which are mnoh more easy, thongh 
ranch more necessary, than dancing well. I have known many very 
genteel people, who could not dance well; but I never knew any body 
dance very well, who was not genteel in other things. You will pro¬ 
bably often have occasion to stand in circles, at the levees of princes 
and Tninister'4, when it is very necessary de payer de sa personnel et 
d'Stre bien plarUk^ with your feet not too near nor too distant from 
each other. More people stand and walk, than sit genteelly. Awk¬ 
ward, ill-bred people, being ashamed, commonly sit bolt npright, and 
stiff; others, too negligent and easy, m vautrent dam leur/a/uteuU^ 
which is ungraceful and ill-bred, unless where the familiarity is extreme; 
but a man rf fashion makes himself easy, and appears so, by loaning 
gracefully, instead of lolling supinely; and by varying those easy atti¬ 
tudes, instead of that stiff immobility of a bashful booby. You cannot 
conceive, nor can I express, how advantageons a good ai^, genteel 
motions, and engaging address are, not only among women, but among 
men, and even in the course of business; they fascinate the affections, 
they steal a preference, they pla^ about the heart till they engage it. 
I know a man, and so do you, who, without a grain of merit, know 
lodge, or talents, has raised himself millions of degrees above his level, 
singly by a good air, and engaging manners; insomuch that the very 
Friuce who raised him so high, calls him, mon aimahle eaut-rienf* but 
of this do not open your lips, pour eavee. I give you this secret, as the 
•trougest proof imaginable of the efficacy of air, address, toumure^ ti 
tout ees petite rum. 

Your other puff and panegyrist, Mr. Ilarte, is gone to Windsor, in his 
way to Cornwall, in order to be back soon enough to meet you here: 1 
really believe ho is as im[^:vtient for that moment, as I am, et e'eet tout 
dire: but. however, notwithstanding iny impatience, if by chance you 
should then be in a situation, that leaving Paris would cost your heart 
too many pangs, I allow you to put off your journey, and to tell m^ as 
Festus did Paul, at a more convenient ^saeon I will epeak to thee ., Yon 
pee by this, that T eventually sacrifice my sentiments to yours, and this 
in a very uncommon object of paternal complaisance. Provide always, 
and be it understood, (as they say in acts of Parliament.) that quat te 
eumque domat Venue^ non erubeeeendie adurit iynibue. If your heart 
will lot you come, bring with you only your valet de chombre, Christian, 
and your own footman;, not your valet de place, whom yon may dis¬ 
miss for the titne, as also your coach; but you had best keep on your 
lodgings, the intermediate expense of which will be but inconsiderable, 
and you win want them to leave your books and baggage in. Bring 
only the clothes you travel in, one suit of black, for the mourning for 
the Prince will not be quite out by that time, and one suit of your fine 
clothes, two or three of your laced shirts, and the rest plain ones; of 
other things, os bogs, feathers, &o., as you think proper. Bring no 
books, unless two or three for your amusement upon tne road; teft wa 
most apply singly to Endish, in wliicli you are certainly no puriete: 
ind I will supply you sufflciently witii the proper English antnora i 
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^aU probably keep yon here till about the middle of October, and oer- 
tainly not longer; it being absolutely necessary for yon to pass *th6 
next winter at Paris; so that, should any fine eyes shed tears for yout 
departure, you may dry them by the promise of your return in two 
months. 

Have you got a master for Geometry? If the weather is very hot, you 
may leave your riding at the man&ge till yon return to Paris, unless you 
think the exercise does you more good tlian the heat can do 3'oa harm; ont 
1 desire you will not leave off Marcel for one moment; your fencing 
likewise, if yon have a mind, may subside for the summer; but you 
will do well to resume it in the winter, and to be adroit at it, bnt by 
no means for offence, only for defence in case of necessity. Good night. 
Yours. 

P. 8.—I forgot to give yon one commission, when yon come here; 
whi^x is, not to fail bringing the graces along with you. 


LETTER COLIX. 

G-hkehwich, Jtme 18, O. 8. 1781. 

Mr DBas Fkibno : Lcs hienssanc-eg^ are a most necessary part of the 
Knowledge of the world. They consist in tlie relations of persons, things, 
time, and place; good sense points them out, good (vompany perfects 
them, (supposing always an attention and a desire to please,) and good 
policy recommends them. 

Wore yon to converse with a King, you ought to be as easy and nnem- 
barras'^ed as with j’onr own valet do chainbro; but yet, every look, word 
and action, should imply the utmost respect. What would be proper 
snd well-bred with otliers, much your superiors, would be absiii^ and 
..'i-Lred iritli one so very much so. Yon must wait till you arc spoken 
to: yop must receive, not give, the subject of conversation; and yon 
oust even take care that the given subject of sncIi conversation do. not 
lead jon into any impropriety. The art would be to carry It, if possible, 
to some indirect flattery; such as commending those virtues in some 
utlicr person, in whicli tliat Prince either thinks lie does, or at least 
would be thought by others to excel. Almost tlie same precautions are 
necessary to be used with Ministers, Generals, &o., wlio expect to be 
treated with very near the sa-no respect as their masters, and commonly 
deserve it better. There is. however, this dilFerencc, tliat one may begin 
the conversation with tliein, if on their side it should happen to drop, 
provided one does not carry it to tiny subject, upon which it is improper 
either for them to speak, or bo spoken to. In those two cases, certain 
attitudes and actions would be extromoly absurd, because too easy, and 
consequently disrespectful. As, for instance, if you were to put your 
■riQQS across in your bosom, twirl your snufT-liox, trample with your feet^ 
Bsratch your head, &o., it would be slioekingly ill-bred in that company; 

* 7^1 lingle word inoplios decoram, xood-breedlng. and propr ny. 
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sn.d, indeoil, not citremoly well'bred in any other. The great diffionlfy 
in tho<;e coites^ thong}) a very snrinonntablo one by attention and onstom, 
is tt> join perfect inward ease witli perfect outward respect. 

In mixed companies with your equals^ (for in mixed companies all 
people arc to a certain degree equal.) grentcr-ease and liberty are allowed; 
but they too have their bounds within hiefiseanee. There is a social 
respect necessary: you may start your own subject of conversation with 
modesty, talcing great care, however, da na Jamai* parlor da eordaa dana 
la maioon d\in pendu*. Your words, gestures, and attitudes, have a 
greater degree of latitude, though by no means an unbounded one. You 
may have your liands iu your pockets, take snuif, sit, stahd, or occasion- 
ally walk, a* you like: but I believe ydn would not think it very hiens^ 
ant to whistle, put on 3'our hat, loosen your garters or 3'our buckles, lie 
dowd upon a ooueb, or go to bed, and welter in an eas^’ochair. These 
are negligences and freedoms which one can only take when quite alone; 
tliey are injurious to superiors, shocking and otfensive to equals, brutal 
and insulting to inferiors. That easiness of carriage and behaviour, 
which is exceedingly engaging, idely differs from negligence and inat¬ 
tention, and by no means implies that one may do whatever one pleases; 
it only means that one is not to bo stiff, formal, embarrassed', disconcerted, 
and ashamed, like country bumpkins, and people who have never been 
in good company; but it requires great attention to, and a scrnpnlous 
observation of lest bienstaneeH : whatever one ought to do, is to be done 
with ease and unconcern; whatever is improper must not be done ut all. 
In mixed co^anies also, different ages and sexes are to bo differently 
- addressed. Y^ou would not talk of your pleasures to men of a certain 
age, gr.avity, and dignity; they justly expect, from 3’oung people, a degree 
of deference and regard. You should be fall os easy with them os with 
Xkeopio of your own years: but your manner must be different; more, 
respect Tnust bo implied; and it is not amiss to insinuate, that from their 
yon expect to learn. It flatters and comforts age, for not being ahle 
to take a part in the joy and titter of youth. To women yon should 
always address yourself with groat outward respect and attention, what¬ 
ever you feel inwardly; their sex is by long prescription entitled to it; 
and it is among tlie duties of hiennianee: ai the same time that respect 
is very properly, and very agreeably, mixed with a degree of an^atieman% 
if you have it; but tlien, that badinage must cither directly 1. r indirectl/ 
tend to their praise, and even not be liable to a malicious construction 
to their disadvantage. But here, too, great attention must be hod t6 
the difference of age, rank, and situation. A Mariehala of fiffy must 
not be played with like a vonng coquet of fifteen; respect and aariofti 
enjouement^ if I may couple those two words, must be used with the 
fiirmer, and mere "hadinaga^ eestS mSme d‘un peu do politaonarU^ is par* 
donable with the latter. 

Another important point of 2 m ^iens^ances, seldom enough attended 
to, is, not to run your own present humour and disposition IndisefimlM 
natel^' against every body; but to observe, conform to, and adopt thelts. 
For example, if you happened to be in high good humour, and a dew of 

* Mevar to uMotton a rope to the family of • man who hae boon h a m s<> 
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ppirfta, would you ^ and sing Kp^t or cut a caper, to la Mer6- 
o)iala de Ooignjr, the Pope's Nuncio, or Abb6 Sallier, or to any person 
of nataraL gravity and melancholy, or who at that time sbonld be in 
grief t I bweve not; ^ on the other hand, I suppose, that if you were 
in low spirite or real grief, yon would not choose to bewail your situation 
with la p^ite Blot, If yon cannot command your present humour and 
disposition, single out those to converse with, who happen to be in the 
humour the nearest to your own. 

Lond laughter is extremely inconsistent with leo bienoSaneei, as- it is 
cnly the UliWal and noisy testimony of the joy of the mob at some very 
silly thing. A gentleman is often seen, bnt very seldom heard to laugh. 
Nothing is more contrary to lee biena^nees than horse-play, or jettx do . 
madn of any kind whatever, and has often very serious, sometimes very 
fatal consequences. Romping, struggling, throwing things at one ano¬ 
ther's head, are the becoming pleasantries of the mob, but degrade a 
gentleman: giuoco di mano^ giuoeo di villcmo, is a very true saying, 
among the few true sayings of the Italians. * 

Peremptoriness and decision in young people is eontaraire avx hiena 6 - 
aneea: and they shonld seldom seem to assert, and always nse some 
softening mitigating expression: such as, a'il m'eat ptrmia de le dire^ je 
croiroia plutdty ai j^oae m'expUquer^ which soften the manner, without 
giving up, or even weakening the thing. People of more ago and expe¬ 
rience expect, and are entitled to, that degree of deference. 

There is a hiena^nce also with regard ti) people of the lowest degree; 

& gentleman observes it with his footman, oven with tlio beggar in the 
atroet. He considers them as objects of compassion, not of insult; ho 
speaks to neither d^un ton hruagtte^ bnt corrects tlie one coolly, and 
refuses the other with humaniiy. There is no one occasion in the world, 
in which le ton hrttague is becoming a gentleman. In short, Zss Menai- 
emeea are another word for manneray and extend to eveiy part of Hie. 
They are propriety; the graces should attend, in order to complete them; 
the graoea enable us to do, genteelly and pleasingly, what lea hienohncea 
require to be done at all. The hitter are an obli^tion upon every man; 
the former are ah infinite advantage and omaiueut to any man. May 
you unite both I 

Though yon dance well, do not tliink that you dance well enough, and 
consequonuy not endeavour to dance still better. And though you 
should be told that yon are genteel, still aim at being gonteeler. If 
Marcel should, do not yon be sutisdod. Go on, court the graces all your 
lifetime; you will find no better friends at court; they will speaik in 
your favour, to the hearts of princes, ministers, and mistresses. 

Now that nil turnultnons passions and quick sensations liave subsided 
with me, and that I have no tormenting cares nor boisterous pleasnreQ 
to Ofiptate me, my greatest Joy is to consider the fair prospect yon haw 
before you, and to nope and Mlieve yon will eqjoy it. Yon are already 
In the world, at an age when others have hardly heard of it. Youi 
character is hitherto not only unblemished in its mortal port, but evei 
iknauUied by any low, di.ty, and ungentleman-like vice; and wiU, 
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hope, nontinae so. Your knowledge is sonnd, extensive and avowed, 
espeoiallv in everything relative to your destination. With suoii mate¬ 
rials to begin with, what then is wanting! Not fortune, as yon have 
found by experience. You have had, and shall have, fortune sufficient 
to assist your merit and yonr industry; and if I can help it, you never 
shall have enough to make you negligent of either. You have, too, jneTU 
aana in eorpore »ano, jthe greatest blessing of all. All tliemore that 
you want, is as much in your power to acquire, as to eat your breakfast 
when set before you; it is only that knowled^ of the world, that ele- 

f ance of manners, that universal iwliteness, and those.graces, which 
eeping good company, and seeing variety of places and characters, 
. must inc/itably, with the least attention on yonr part, give you. Your 
foreign destination leads to the greatest*things, and yonr parliamentary 
situation will facilitate yonr progress. Consider then this pleasing 
prospect as attentii ely for yourself, as I consider it for yon. Labour on 
your part to realise it, as 1 will on mine to assist and enable you to do 
it. Nullum num&n ti sit prudentia. 

Adieu, ray dear child! I 'ount the days till I have the pleasure of 
seeing you: 1 shall soon count the hours, and at lost the minutes, with 
increasing impatience. 

P. S. Tlio mohairs are this day gone firom hence for Calais, recom¬ 
mended to tlie care of Madame Morel, and directed, as desired, to the 
Comptroller-General. The three pieces come to six hundred and eighty 
French livres. 


LETTER COLX. 

GBBBnnCB, JWM SOM, 0.8. 17B1. 

Mt dear Friend: So veiy few people, especially young travellers, 
460 what they see, or hear whAt they hear, that though I really believe 
it may be unnecessary with you, yet there can be no hann in reminding 
yon, from time to time, to see what you see, and to hear what you 
hear; that is, to see and hear os you should do. Frivolous, futile peo¬ 
ple, who make at least three parts in four of mankind, only desire to 
see and hear what their frivolous and futile precursors have seen and 
heard: as St. Peter*s, the Pope, and Iligh Maas, at Rome; Notre Dame, 
Yersmiles, the French King, and the French Comedy, in France. A man 
of parte sees and bears very differently from these gentlemen, and a great 
•deal more. He examines and informs himself thoroughly of everything 
ne sees or hears; and, more particularly, as it is relative to his own profes' 
Bion or destination. Yonr destination is political; the object therefore 
jof your inquiries and observations should be the political interior of 
things; the forms of government, laws, regulations, enstoms, trade, 
manufactures, dec., of the several nations of Europe, l^is knowledge is 
much better a^uired bv conversation with sensible and well-inform^ peo¬ 
ple, than by books, the f^t of which upon these sn^eots are always imper¬ 
fect. For example, there are Present States of France, as there are of 
England; but they are always defective, being published by people unin- 
Cbrraed, who only copy one another; they are, however, worth locking 
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into ; becanse they point oqt objects for inquiry, 'which otheiwise xniflht 
possibly ne'^er have occurred to one^s iniud: but an hour^a converaauon 
with a sensible Pritident or Conseiller will let yon more into the true 
state of the Parliament of Paris, than all the books in Prance. In the 
same manner, the Ahnanach Militaire is worth your having; but two 
or three conversations with oiBcers wiU inform you much better of 
. their military regulations. People have, commonly, a partiality for their 
own professions, love to talk of theip, and are even flattered by being 
oqnsnited upon the snbject; when, therefore, you are witti any of Uiose 
military gentlemen, (and yon can hardly be in any company without 
some,) ask them military questions, inquire into their methods of disci¬ 
pline, quartering, and clotliing their men; inform yourself of their pay, 
their perquisites, leurt montrei^ leura Sta^ea'Ae. Do the same as to the 
«narin«,*and inaxe yourself portioularly master of tliat detail; which 
has, and always will have, a great relation to the afiVurs of England; 
and, in proportion as you get good inlbrmations, take minutes of them 
in writing. 

Tho regulations of trade and commerce in France are, excellent, as 
appears but too plMuly for us; by the great increase of both, within these 
thirty years; for not to mention their extensive commerce in both the 
East and West Indies, they have got the whole trade of the Levant 
from ns; and now supply all tlie foreign markets with their sugars, to 
the min almost of our sugar colonies, :is Jamaica, Bai’badues, and the 
Leeward Islands. Get, therefore, what intbrmations you con of these 
matters also. 

Inquire too into their church matters; for which the present disputes 
between the court and tiie clergy give yon fair and frequent opportunities 
Know the particular rights of the’Gidlican church, in opposition to the 

f )retonsions of the Seo of Borne. I need not recommend ecolesiastioal 
listory to yon, since I hoar that yon study Da Pin very o^iduously. 

You cabiiot imagine how much this solid and useful kiiowlcdge of 
other countries will distinguish you in your own, (where, to say the 
truth, it is very little known or cultivated,) besides tho great use it is 
of in all foreign negociations; not to mention that it enables a man 
to shine in all companies. WJien kings and princes have any knowl¬ 
edge, it is of this sort, and mure particularly; and therefore it is the 
Usual topic of their levee conversations, in 'which it Avill qa.alify you 
to bedr a considerable part; it brings you more acquainted with 
them ; and they are pleased to have xtcople talk to them on a subject 
in which they tliink to shim. 

There is a sort of chit-chat., or amall UiLk^ which is tlic general run 
of conversation at courts, and in must mixed companies. It is a 
sort 6f midtiling conversation, neither silly nor edifying; but, liow- 
e'ver, very necessary for yon to become nifistor of. It turns upon tlie 
public events of Europe, and then is at its best; very often upon the 
number, tho goodness or badness, the d^^'ciplino, or tlie clothing of 
the troops of diflerent princes; sonu'tinics. upt>n the families, tho mar¬ 
riages, the relations of princes, and coiiviilerable people; and sometimes 
sur le bon chbre^ the magniflcence of publie entertainments, balls, raas- 
4aera«ies, 1 would wish you to be able to talk upon all tliesf 
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things better, and with more knowledge than ether people; insonnieh 
that upon those occasions, you should bo applied to, and that people 
• should say, I doere Bay Mr, Staiihope can tell 

Second-rate knowledge and middling talents carry a man &rther at 
courts, and in the busy part of tlie world, than superior knowledge 
and shining parts. Tacitus very justly accounts for a man s having 
always kept in favor and enjo^’-ed the best .employments under the. 
tyrannical reigns of tliree or four of the very worst ernperOrs, by saying 
that it was not propter aliquam eximiam artem^ ted quia par negotiis 
neque supra erat. Discretion is the great article; all these wings are to 
be learneil, and only learned by keeping a great deal of the best com¬ 
pany. Frequent those good houses where you have already a footing, 
and wriggle yourself soindhow or other into every other. Haunt the 
courts particularly in order to get that routine. 

This moment I receive yours of the 18 th N. S. Yon will have had 
some time ago my tinal answers concerning tlie pictures; and, by uiy 
last, an account that the inoht.M’s wore gone to Madame Morel, at Oalais, 
with the proper ditections. 

I am 80i+y that yonr two sons-in-law, the Princes B are 

such boobies; however, as they have the honour of being so nearly 
related to yon, I will show* them what civilities I can. 

I confess yon have not time for long absences from Paris at x>re&0Dt, 
becanse of your various inf\sters, all whicU I would have you apply to 
closely while you are now in that capital; but when yon return thither, 
after'the visit you intend me tlie honour of, I do not propose year 
having any master at all, except Marcel, once or twice a week. And 
then the courts will, I liope, be no longer strange countries to you; for 
I would have you run down frequently to Versailles and St. Cloud, for 
three or four days at a time. You know the Abb 4 de la Ville, who 
will present yon toothers, so that you will soon hefauJiU with the rest 
of the court. Court is the soil in which you are to grow and flourish; 
you ought to be well acquainted with the nature of it; like all otlier 
Mil, it is in some places deeper, in others ligliter, but always capable of 
^eat improvement by cultivation and experience. 

You say that you want Mrae hints for a letter to Lady Ohesterfleld; 
more use and knowledge of the world will teach you < <^‘caaionally to 
to .write and talk genteelly, mr de» riena, which I can tell you is a very 
useful part upon worldly knowledge; for in some companies, it would be 
imprudent to talk of anything else; and with very many fteople it is im^ 
possible to talk of anything else; they would not understand yon. 
Adieu. 


LETTER OOLXI. 

tomoB, Jims 91,0. A im. 

Mt Dear Friend :—Air, address, manners, and yraoes are of snob 
infinite advantage to wh<^ever has them, and so peculiarly and essentially 
necessary for you, that now, as the time of our meeting draws near 
T tremble for fear I should not find you possessed of them; and, to 
tell you the truth, 1 doubt you are not yet sufficiently convinced for 
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iheir importance. There is, for instance, your intimate foiend, Mr. H—, 
17110 , with great merit, deep knowledge, and a thousand good qualities, 
will never*make a figure in the world while he lives: Why? Merely 
for want of those external and showish accomplishments, which ho began 
the world too late to acquire; and with which his studious and philo< 
sophioal turn, I believe ho thinks are not worth his attention. He may, 
very probably, make a figure in the republic of letters; but ho had ten 
thousand^ times better make a figure as a man of the world and of 
business in tlie republic of the United Provinces, which, take my word 
for it, he never will. 

As I open myself, withont the least reserve, whenever I think that my 
doing so can be of any Use to you, I will give you a short account of 
nwself. When I first oameinto the world, which was at the age y^ou are 
of now, so that, by the way, y^oii have got the start of mo in that 
important article by tw(t or three years at least, at ninoteou, I left the 
University of Oarnbri<Igc, where I was an absolute pedant; when t 
talked my best, I quoted Horace; when I aimed at being facetious, 
I quoted Martini; and when I had a mind to be a fine geiitloinan, I 
talked Ovid. 1 was oonvince<l that none but the ancients liad common 
sense; that the chissics contained everything tliat was either necessary, 
useful, or ornamental to men; and 1 was not without thoughts of 
wearing the toga virilis of the liomans, instead of the vulgar and illib¬ 
eral dress of tlie moderns. With these excellent notions, 1 went first to' 
the Hague, where, by the help of .several letters of recommendation, 
I was soon introduced into all the best company; and Avhere I very 
soon discovered, that I was totally mistaken in almost every one notion 
I had entertained. Fortunately, I had a strong desire to'please, (tlie 
mixed result of gor>d nature, and a vanity by no means blameablc,) and 
was sensible that I had notliing but thq desjro. I thcrefoi’e resolved, if 
possible, to acquire the means t<x>. 1 studied attentively and minutely 
the dress, the nir, tho manner, the address, and tlie turn of conversa¬ 
tion of all thoto whom I foiiud to be the people in fashion, and most 
generally allowed to please. I imitated them ns well as I could; if I 
heard that one man was reckoned remarkably genteel, I carefully 
watched his ’dress, motions and attitudes, and formed iny own upon 
them. When T heard of another, whoso conversation was agreeable 
and engaging, I listened and attended to tho turn of it. I addressed 
myself, though do trio mautaise graee^ to all the must fasliionable fine 
ladies; confessed, and laughed with tliem at niy o%vn awkwardn^ and 
rawness, recommending myself as an object fur them to try their skill 
in fonning. Hy these raeaiih, and with a passionate desire of pleasing 
everybody, I came by degrees to ple^e some; and, 1 can assure you, 
tnst what little figure I have made in the word, has been much more 
owing to tliat passionate desire of pleasing universally than to any 
iniriasic merit or sound knowledge 1 might ever have been master of. 

passion for pleasing was so strong, (and 1 am very glad it was so,) 
tM*. I own to yon fairly, I wished to make every wi>roan I saw in love 
with me, and every man I met with admire me. Without this passion 
fi<r the object, I should never have been sf> attentive to the means; and 
I own 1 oannot conceive how it is possible for any man of good nat'jrs 
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and good sense to be without this passion. Does not good nature 
incline us to please all those we converse with, of whatever rank or 
statiou they may be ? And does not good sense and common observa* 
tion, sliew of what infinite use it is to please? Oh I but one may 
* please by the good qualities of the heart, and the knowledge of the 
head, without that fashionable air, address and manner, which is rnero 
tinsel. 1 deny it. A man may be esteemed and respected, but I defy 
him to plea<ie witliout them. Moreover, at yonr age, I would not have 
contented myself with barely pleasing; I wanted to diine and to dis¬ 
tinguish myself in the world as a man of fashion and gallaniry, as well 
as business. And* that ambition or vanity, call it'what you please, was 
a right ore; it hurt nobody, and made me exert whatever talents 1 bad. 
It is the spring of a thousand riglit and good tilings. 

I was talking you over the otlior day with one very much your 
friend, and wlio had often been with yon, both at I’aris and in Italy. 
Among the innumerable questions, wliich yon may be sure I asked him 
concerning you, I happened to mention your dross, (for, to say the 
truth, it was the only thing oi’ which I thought him aoornpcteiit judge,) 
upon which he said, that you dressed tolerably well at Paris; but that 
in Italy yon di'essed so ill, tiiat he used to joke with you upon it, and 
even to tear your clothes. Now, 1 must tell yon, that at your age it is 
as ridiculous not to bo very well dressed, as at my age it would bo, if I 
were to wear a white fe.athor and red-heelcd shoos. Dress is one of 
various ingredients that contribute to the art of pleasing; it ideases the 
eyes at least, and more especially of women. Address yourself to the 
senses, if you would please; dazzle the eyes, suotli and flatter tlie ears 
of mankind; ong.age their hearts, and lot their 'reason do its worst 
against j'ou. Suaeiter in modo is the groat secret. 'Whenever you find 
yourself eng^od insensibly in favor f)f any body, of no superior merit 
nor distinguished talents, examine, and see what it is that has made 
those iinprossions upon yon; and yon will find it to he douceur^ that 
gentleness of manners, that air and address, which I Lave so often 
recomniendod to you : and from tliciice draw this obvious conclusion, 
that what pleases you in them, will please others in you; far we are all 
inadQ of the same clay, tliough^sorne of t])e lumps arc a httle finer, and 
some a little coarser; but, m genenil, the surest way to judge of others, 
is to examine and analyse one's self thorongMy. When v e meet 1 will 
assist yon iii that ana^'sis, tu which every man wants some assistance 
against his own self-love. Adieu. 


LETTER OCLXII. 


OBMnnriaB, M, O. A, lin. 

Mt dear FBIB^*D: Pray give the enclosed to our friend tlie Abb^; it 
Is to congratulate him upon his CanonimL which I am really veiy glad 
of, and Lhope it will tat ten him up to Boilcau's OkanoiM ; at present, 
he is as meagre as-an apostle or a prophet. By the way, lias he ever 
inlrodViced you to la Dnehesse d'Aiguillou ? If ho has Dot« make him 
present you; and if he has, frequent her, and make her many compli- 
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ments from me. She has uncommon sense and knowledge for a woman, 
ond^her house is the resort of one set of lea heavat esptita. It is a satis* 
faction and a sort of credit to be acquainted with those gentleman; and 
it puts a young follow in fashion. A propos dea beaux eapritanyoii have 
las mir^ea at Lady Sandwich’s; who, old as she was, when i saw her 
last, had the strongest parts of any woman I over knew in mv life? If 
you are not acquainted with her, either the Duchess d’Aiguillon or 
Lady^ Hervey can, and I dare say will, introduce you. I can assure 
you, it is very well worth your while, both upon her own account, and 
for tlie sake of the people of wit and learning who frequent her. In 
such ■ companies there is always something to bo learned, as well as 
manners; the conversation turns upon someidiing above trifles; some 
point of literature, criticism, history, dec. is discussed with ingenuity 
and good mannera ; for I must do tho French people of learning justice; 
tfasOT are not bears, as most of onrs are: they are gentlemen. 

Our Abb6 writes nio word, tliat you wore gone to Cotnpiegne: I am 
very glad of it; other oonrts must form you for your own. He tells me 
too, tliat you have left off riding at tlio manage; I have no objection tO‘ 
that, it takos up a great deal of the morning; and if yon have got a gen¬ 
teel and firm seat on horseback, it is enough for you, now that tilts and 
tonriiaments are laid aside. I suppose you have hunted at Compiegne. 
The King’s hunting there, I am told, is a line sight. Tho French man¬ 
ner of hunting is gentlomaulike; ours is only for bumpkins and boobies. 
The poor beasts are hero pursued and run down by much greater beasts 
than themselves, and the true British fox-hunter is most undoubtedly a 
speoies appropi'iated and peculiar to this country, which no other part 
of the globe produces. 

I hope you apply the time you have saved from the riding-house to 
nsofiil more than to learned purposes; for 1 can assure you they are 
very different things. I would have you allow but one liour a-day for 
Greek; and that more to keep what you have than to increase it: by 
Greek, [ mean useful Greek hooks, such os Demosthenes, Thucydides, 
&o. and not the poets, with whom you are already enough acquainted. 
Tour Latin will take care of itself. Whatever more time you may have 
for reading, pray bestow it upon tlioso books which are immediatoly 
relative to your destination; such os modern history, in the modern 
languages, memoirs, anecdot^, letters, ncgociations, «&o. Oolloct also, 
if you can, authentically, the present state of all the courts and coun¬ 
tries in Europe, the ohararters of tho kings and princes, their wives, 

their ministers, and their w-s; tljeir several views, connections, and 

interests; the state of jinnneea^ tlieir military force, tlieir trade, 
manufactures, and commetoo. That is tlio useful, the necessary know¬ 
ledge for you, and indeed for every gentleman. But with all this, • 
remember, that living books are much better than dead ones; and throw 
away no time (for it is thrown away) with tlie latter, which you can 
employ well with the former; for books must now bo your only amuse¬ 
ment, but by no means your business. I had much rather that yo« 
were passionately in love witli some determined coquette of condition, 
(wlio werdd loa^ you a dance, fashion, supple, and .polish you,) thar 
that yon knew all Plato and Aristotle by heart: an hour at Versailles. 
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Ocmpidgae, or St. Olond, is now worth more to yon, than three boon te 
yoar oloset, with the best books that ever were written. 

I hear the dispute between the court and the clergy is made op 
amicably; both parties have yielded something; the king being afraid 
of losing more of his soul, and the clergy more of ^eir revenne. 
Those gentlemen are very skilfbl in making the most of the vices 
and the weaknesses of the laity. I hope yon have read and informed 
yourself folly of eveiy thing relative to that affair; it is a very im¬ 
portant qnestion, in whidi we priesthood of every country in Europe 
IS highly concerned. If you would be thoroughly convinced that 
their tithes are of divine institution., and their property tlie property 
of God Irmself, not to be touched by any power on earth, read Fr£- 
Paolo De BeneJioiUy an excellent and short book; for which, and some 
other treaties against the court of Rome, he was stilettood ; which 
made him say afterwards, upon seeing an anonymous book written 
against him, by older of tlis Pope, Conoco lo stile JEUmano. 

The (larliainent of Paris, and the states of Jjangnedoc, will, I be¬ 
lieve, hardly scramble off; h.iving only reason and jnstioe, but no 
terrors on their side. Those are political and constitutional ques¬ 
tions that well deserve your attention and inquiries. I hope you 
are thoroughly master of tliein. It is also wortli your while to col¬ 
lect and keep all the pieces written npon those subjects. 

I hope you have been thanked by your ladie.s, at least, if not paid in 
money, for the mohairs, which I sent by a courier to Paris, some time 
ago, instead of sending them to Madame Morel, at Calais, os I told yon 
I should. Do they like them; and do they like you the better for get¬ 
ting them? Le petite Blot deeroit au moms payer de $a penonite. As 
for Madame de Polignae, I believe you will very willingly hold her ex¬ 
cused from personal payment. 

Before yon return to England, pray go again to Orli, for two or three 
days, and also to St. Cloud, in order to secure a good reception there at 
your return. Ask the Marquis de Matignon too, if he has any orders 
mr yon in England, or «ny letters or pockets for Lord Bolingbroke. 
Adieu I Go on and prosper. 


LETTER CCLXIII. 

s 

* OBBBnncB.t/«lrS, o. Atim. 

Mt dxar Fsixnd : Tlie last mail brought me yoar letter of the 8d July, 
S. I am glad that yon are so well with Colonel Vorke, as to be let 
Into secret correspondences. Lord Albemarle’s reserve to you is, I 
* believe, more owing to his secretary than to himself; for you seem to 
be much in favour with him; and possibly too he has no wry secret 
letters to commnnicate. However, take care not to discover the least 
di.asatisfhction npon this score; make l^e proper acknowledgraients to 
Colonel Yorke, for what he does shew you; but let neither Lard Albe¬ 
marle nor his people peroolve the least coldness on your part, npon 
account cf what they do not shew you. It is very often necessary, not 
to manifest all one feels. Hake yonr court to, and connect yonrsw as 
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aauih as possible with Oolonol Yorke; he may be of great use to you 
hereafter; and when yon take leave, not only offer to bring over any 
letters or packets, by way ot security; bnt even ask, as a iavonr, to be 
the carrier of a letter ftorn him to his iathor, the OhanceUor. A fnvpoi 
of yoar coming here; I confess that I am weakly impatient for it, and 
think a few days worth getting; 1 would, therefore, instead of the 25 th 
of next uitMidi, N. 8., which was the day that I some time ago appoint-^ 
ed for your teaving Paris, have you set out on Friday the 20 th Angnst^ 
B.; in consequence of which, you will be at Oalais some time on 
the Sunday following, and probably at Dover within four-and-twenty 
hours afterwards. If yon land in tlie morning, you may, in a post* 
chaise, get to SittinglKirne tliat day; if yon come on shore in the even¬ 
ing, yon can only get to Canterbury, where you will be better lodged 
than at Dover. I will not have yon travel in the night, nor fatigue 
and overheat yourself by running on fourscore milosr the moment yon 
land. You will corao straight to Blackheath, where I shall be ready to 
meet yon, and whidi is directly npon the Dovei* road to London; and 
we Will go to town togetiicr, after yon have rested yourself a day or 
two hero. All the other directions, which I gave you in my former let¬ 
ter, hold still the same. But, uotwitlistanding this regulation, should 
you have any particular reasons for leaving Paris two or three days 
sooner or later, than the above mentioned, votts itea maiire. Make all 
your arranffamenta at Paris for about a six weeks’ stay in England at 
nrthest. 

I had a letter the other day from Lord Huntingdon, of which one half 
at least was your panegyric; it was extremely welcome to me from so 
good a hand. Cultivate that friendship; it will do you Jionour, and 
give yon strength. Connections, in our mixed parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, are of great use. 

1 send you here inclosed the particular price of each of tlie mohairs; 
but I do not suppose that you will receive a shilling for any one of 
them. However, if any of your ladies should take an o^ld fancy to 
pay, the shortest way, in the course of bnsinoss, is for you to keep the 
money, and to take so much less from Sir John Lambert in your next 
draught npon him. 

1 am very sorry to hear that Lady Hervey is ill. Paris does not seem 
to agree with her; she used to have groat health here. A prapoa of her; 
remember, when you are with me, not to mention her but when you ‘ 
and I ore quite alone, for ru'asons which I will tell you when we meet: 

* but this is only between you and mo; and I desire that you will not so 
much as hint it to her, or to any body else. 

If old Knrzay goes to the vauey of Jehoshaphat, I cannot help it; it 
will be on ease to our friend Madame Montconseil, who I believe main¬ 
tains her, and a little will not satisfy her in any way. 

Remember to bring yonr mother some little pi'esents; tliey need not 
be of valne, bnt only marks of yonr affection and duty for one who has 
always been tenderly fond of yon. You may bring lady Gheeterfiald a 
little Martin snuff-box of about five louis; and you need bring over no 
other presents; you and I not wanting leapatita preaenapour amtratatnir 
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ffinoe I wrote what goes beforoy I have talked yon over niinnte.y with 
Lord Albemarle; who told me, timt he could very eincerely commend 
you upon every article but one; but upon that one you were often 
joked, both by him and others. I desired to know what that was; he 
laughed, and told me, it was the article of dress, in which yon were 
exceedingly negligent. Though he lauglied, I can assure you, that it 
is no laughing matter for you; and yon will possibly be surprised, when 
I assort, (but, ui>on my wor^ it is literally true,) that to be very well 
dressed is of much more importance to you, than all the Gre^ yon 
know will be of these thirty years. Remember tliat tljo world is now 
your only business; and tliat you must adopt its customs and manners, 
be tliey silly or be they not. To neglect your dress, is an affront to ell 
tlie women yon keep company with: as it implies, that you do not 
tliink thorn worth that attention which every body else doth; they 
mind dress, and you will never please them if you neglect yours; and 
if you do not please tlio woiner., you will not please half the men you 
otherwise might. It is the woii'cn who put a young tVllow in fashion, 
oven witli the men. A young tcUow ought to have a certain fund of 
coquetry; which should make J*im try all the moans of pleasing, as 
much os any coquette in Europe can do. Old os I am, and little tliink* 
ing of women, God knows, I am very far from being negligent of my 
dress; and why ? From conformity to custom, and out of decency to 
men, who expect that degree of complaisance, J do not, indeed, wear 
featliera and red heels, wliich would ill suit my age; but I take care to 
have my clothes well made, my wig well combed and powdered, my 
linen and person extremely clean. J even allow luy footmen forty shil¬ 
lings a-year extraordinary, that tlioy may be spruco and neat. ^ Your 
figure especially, which from its stature cannot be very iiiiyestio and 
interesting, should bo the more attended to in point of dross: as it 
cannot he inyponante^ it sliould be gentile^ aimahle^ Men miee. It will 
not admit of negligence and carelessness. 

I believe Mr. Hayes thinks that you have slighted him a little of late, 
since you have got into so much other company. I do not by any means 
blame you for not frequenting his house so much ns you did at. first, be¬ 
fore you hod got into so many other houses mi>re entertaining and more 
instructing tlian his; on the contrary, y^ou do very well; hut, however, 
as he was extremely civil to yon, tako care to l.o so to him, and make 
up in manner, what you cgnit in matter. See him, dine witli him before 
you come away, and ask his commands for England. 

Your triangular seal is done, and I have given it to an English gentle- • 
man, who sets out in a week for Paris, and who will deliver it to Sir 
John I^mbert for you. 

1 cannot condnde this letter without returning again to the showish, 
the ornamental, the shining ports of yqnr chmictor; which, if you neg¬ 
lect, upon my word you will render the solid ones absolutely osel^; 
nay, such is the present turn of the world, that soiqe valuable^ qnalitMS 
ore eVen ridicnlons, if not accompanied by the genteeler acoomplishmen^ 
Plainness, simplicity, and qnakorism, either in dress or manners, will by 
no means do; they must both he lacetl and embroidered; speakinf||‘, of 
writing sense, without elegance and tnm, will be very litde persnasiVe. 
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•nd the best dgoro in the world, without air and address, will be yerr 
ineffectuaL Some pedants may have told yon, that sound sense and 
reaming stand in need of no ornaments; and, to support that assertion, 
elegant^ quote the vulgar proverb, tliat good tome needs no btuA/ but 
surely the little experience you have already had of the world must have 
convinced you tliat'tlie contrai‘y of that assertion is true. All those ao- 
comidishments are now in your power; thiu]^ of them, and of tliein only, 
I hope you frequent La Foire St. Ijaurent, which I see is noAv open; you 
will improve more by going there witl^^ your mistress, than by staving 
at home, and reading Euclid with your geometry master. Adieu. 
Divertissez-vovsj il rCy a rien de tel. 


LETTER OOLXIV. 

OBSiMwtOB, Jvig 15, 0,8. IISI. 

Mt dxab FniBN-D: As this is the last, or tlie last letter but one, that 
I think 1 shall write before I have the pleasure of seeing you here, it 
may nut he amiss to prepare you a little for our interview, and tor the 
time we shall pa^s together, llefore kings and princes meet, miuistera 
on eaoh side adjust the important points of precedence, arm chairs, right 
hand and Left, &c., so that they know previously what they are to expect, 
what tliey have to trust to; and it is right they should; for they com¬ 
monly envy or hate, but most cei-taiuly distrust each other. 'W'e shall 
meet upon very didereut terms; wo want no such preliminaries: you 
know my tondernehs, I know your ullecLion. My only object, therefore, 
'6 to make your short stay with mo as useful os i cau to you; and youra 
I hope, is to Go-oi'erate with me. WlieOier, by making it Avholesbme, 1 
shall make it pleasant to you, 1 am not sure: Ernotios and cathartics I 
shall not administer, because I am sure you do not want them; hut for 
alteratives you must expect a groat many; and I cau tell yon, that I have 
a number of nostrums^ which I shall communieato to nobody but your¬ 
self. To speak without a metaphor, 1 sljall endeavour to assist your 
youth with all the experience that 1 liave purchased, at the price of 
seven and fifty years. In order to this, frequent reproofs, corrections, 
aud admonitions will be necossiiry; but tlj,eu, 1 promise yon, that they 
shall be in a gentle, friendly, and secret manner; tiiey shall not put you 
out of countenance in company, nor out of humour when we are alone. 
I do not expect, that, at nineteen, you should have that knowledge of 
tlio world, those manners, that dexterity, whicli. few people have at uiue- 
and-lwenty. But I will endeavour to give them you; and I ain sure 
you will endeavour to learn them, os far as your youth, my experience, 
and tlie time we shall pass together, will allow. You may have many 
inaccuracies, (and to be sure you have, for who has not at your age i) 
which few people will tell yon ot^ and some nobody can tell yon of but 
myself. You may possibly have otliers, too, which eyes less interested 
and less vigilant than mii^o, do not discover: all these you shall hoar of 
from one, whose tenderness for you will excite his curiosity and sliarpen 
his penetration. The smallest inattention or error in manners, the 
minutest inelegance of diction, the least awkwardness in your dross and 
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o$rriagiB^ will nat escape my observation, nor pass without amicable 
correotion. Two, tlie most intimate friends in the world, can freely tell 
each other their faidts, and even their crimes; bnt cannot possibly tell' 
eaoh other of certain little weaknesses, awkwardnesses, and blindnesses 
of self-love; to anthorise that unreserved freedom, tiie relation between 
us is absolutely necessary. For example, I had a Vbry worthy friend, 
with whom I was intimate enough to tell him his fisnlts; he had bnt 
few; I told him of them; he took it kindly of me, and corrected them. 
But then, he had some weakness^ that I could never tell him of directly, 
and which he was so little sensible of himself, that hints of them were 
lost upon him. He had a scrag neck, of about a yard long; notwith¬ 
standing whi ^h, bags being in fashion, truly he would wear one to his 
wig, and did so; but never behind him. for, upon every motion of his 
he^, his bog came forwards over one snoulder or the other. He took 
it into his head too, that he must occasionally dance minuets, because 
other people did; and ho did so, not only extremely ill, but so awkward, 
"o disjointed, slim, so meagre, wa^ his f gnre, that had he danced as well 
ns over Marcel did, it would have been ridiculous in him to have danced 
fA all. I hinted these things to him as plainly as friendship would allow, 
and to no purpose; bnt to have told him the whole, su as to cure him, I 
must have been his father, which, thank God, 1 am not. As fathers 
commonly go, it is seldom a misfortune to be fatherless; and, consider¬ 
ing the generm run of sons, as seldom a misfortune to be childless. You 
and I form, I believe, an exception to that rule; for, I am persuaded, 
that we would neither of us change our relation, were it in our power. 
You will, 1 both hope and believe, be not only the comfort, but tlie pride 
of my ; and, I am sure, I will bo the support, the friend, the guide 
of your jroutli. Trust me without reserve; I will advise you without 
private interest, or secret envy. Mr. Harte will do so too; but still 
there may be some little things proper for you to know, and necessary 
for you to correct, which even his friendship would not let him tell you 
of BO freely as I should; and some, of which he may not possibly be so 
good a Judge of as I am, not having lived so much in the great world. 

One principal topic of onr conversation will be, not only the purity 
bnt the elegance of the English language; in both which you are very 
deficient. Another will be tlie constitution of this country, of which, 

1 believe, you know less tiian of most other countries in Ihirrpe. Man¬ 
ners, attentions, and address, will also be the frequent subjects, of 
onr lectures; and whatever I know of that importwt and necessary 
art, the art of pleasing, 1 .will unreservedly communicate to you. Dress 
too (which, as thing are, I can logically prove, requires some attention» 
will not always escape our notice. Tons, my lectures will be more vari¬ 
ous, and in some respects more usefnl, than Professor Moscow's, and 
therefore, I can tell you, that I expect to be paid for them; but, as pos¬ 
sibly you would not care to port with your ready money, and as I do 
not think that it would be quite handsome in me to accept it, 1 will 
compound for the payment, and take it in attention and practice. 

Flmy remember to part with all your friends, ocqaaintances, and mis¬ 
tresses, if you hare any at Paris, in such a manner as may make them 
CM>t only willing bnt impatient to see you there again. J^esure then' 
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of yonr desire of retnrning to them; and do it in a inauier that they may 
think yon in earnest, that is ovec oncdm et una eapeco d^attendriuemenU 
All people say pretty near the same things upon tliose OGoasions; it la 
the manner only'that makes the difference; and that difference is great. 
Avoid, however, as mnch as you can, charging yourself with commis¬ 
sions, in your return from hence to Paris; I know, experience, that 
they are exceedingly troublesome, commonly expensive, and very sel¬ 
dom soUsfactory at last, to the persons who gave them; some yon can¬ 
not refuse, to people to whom you are obliged, and would oblige in yoor 
turn; but as to common iiddlo-thddle commissions, you may excuse ynar* 
self from them witli trutli, by saying, that you are to return to Paris 
tlirougli Flaudere, and see all those great towns; which I intend you 
shall do, and stay a week or ten days at Brussels. Adienl A good 
journey to you, if this is my last; if not, I can repeat again what 1 shah 
wish constantly. 


LETTER OOLXV. 

Lmrsoir, Dtomahvr 19, 0. 8. 1751, 

ATv DKAR Fkirn-d ! You are now entered uix>n a scene of business, 
where 1 hope you will one day make a figure. Use does a great deal, 
but care and attention must be joined to it. Tlie first thing necessary 
in writing letters of business, is extreme clearness and perspicuity; every 
paragrapli should be so clear, and unambiguous, that the dullest fellow 
in the world may not be able to mistake it, nor obliged* to read it 
twice ill order to understand it. This necessary clearness imph'es a cor¬ 
rectness, without excluding an elegance of style. Tropes, figures, anti¬ 
theses, epigrams, <Seo., would be os misplaced and as impertinent in let¬ 
ters of business, as they are ore sometimes (if judiciously- used) proper 
and pleasing in familiar letters, upon common and trite subjects. In 
business, an elegant simplicity, tlio result of care, not of labour, is required. 
Business must bo well, not affectedly, dressed; but by no means negli¬ 
gently. Let your first attention be to clooi'ness, and read every para- 
grajih after you have written it, in the critical view of discovering 
whether it is possible that any one man can mistake tlie true sense of it: 
and correct it accordingly. 

Our pronouns and relatives often create obscurity or ambiguity | be 
therefore exceedingly attentive to them, and take care to mark out with 
precision their particular lelations. For example, Hr. Johnson ao" 
quainted me, toat ho had seen Mr. Smith, who had promised him to 
speak to Mr. Olarke, to return him ( Mr. Johnson) tliose papers, which 
he (Mr. Smith) had left some time ago with him (Mr. Clarke): it .is 
better to repeat a name, though unnecessarily, ton times, than to have 
the person mistaken once.. yon know, is singly relative to persona, 
and cannot be applied to things; wh/Uh and t/iat, are chiefly relative to 
toings, but not absolutely exdftisive of persons; for one may say, the 
man that robbed or killed sneh-a-one; but it is better to say, the man 
vho robbed or killed. One never sa^^, the man or the woman wMsA 
Wayeh and that, though chiefly relative to things, cannot be alwaya 
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used indiiferontly as to things; and the ev^ia must sometimes deter* 
mine their place. For instance, the letter which I received lirom yon, 
which 3'ou refeired to in youc lastf which came by Lord Albemarle*8 
inessenmr which I shewed td suoh-a-oue; I would change it thus—The 
Jetter that I received from you, which you referred to in your last, that 
came by Lord Albemarle's messenger, and which I shewed to suoh-a- 
one. 

Business does not exclude (os possibly you wish it did) the usual terras 
of politeness and good-breeding; but, on the contrary, strictly requires 
them: such as, I haw the honour to acquaint your Lordship; Permit 
me to amir^* you ; If 1 may he aUowed to give my opinienn, Ac. For the 
minister abroad, who writes to the minister at home, writes to his 
superior; possibly to his patron, or at least to one who he desires should 
be so. 

Letters ot business will not only admit of, but bo the bettor for certain 
graces —^but then, they must be scattered with a sparing and skilful 
hand; they must fit their plaoi exactly. They must decently adorn 
without encumbering, and inode^dly shitie witliout glaring. But as this 
is the utmost degree of perfection in letters of business, I would not ad¬ 
vise you to attempt those embellishments, till you have first laid your 
foundation well. 

Cardinal d’Ossat’s letters are the* true letters of business; those of 
' Monsieur d'Avaux are excellent; Sir Wiliam Temple’s are very pleas¬ 
ing, but, I fear, too affected. Carefully avoid all Greek or Latin quota¬ 
tions ; and bring no proeedents from the virtuous Spartans^ the polite 
Atheniangi and the hrave Homans. Leavo all tliat to futile pedants.' 
Mo flourishes, no declamation. But (I repeat it again) thero is an ele¬ 
gant simplicity and dignity^ of stylo ab-solutely necessary for good letters 
pf business; attend to that carefully. Lot your periods be harmonious, 
'without seeming to be laboured; and let tliem not be too long, for that 
alwa^'S occasions a degree of obscurity'. I should not mention correct 
orthography, but tliat 3'ou very often fail in that particular, which will 
bring ridicule upon you; for no man is allowed to spell ill. I wish too 
that your handwriting were much better; and I cannot conceive why 
it is not, since every man may certainly write whatever band he 
pleases. Ne:ituess in folding up; sealing, and d*reoting your ,jackets, is 
by no means to be neglected; though, I dare say, you think it is. But 
there is something in the exterior, oven of a packet, that may please or 
displease; and consequently worth some attention. 

You say that your time is very well employed j and so it is, though 
as yet only in the outlines, and first routine of business. They are pre¬ 
viously necessary to be known; they smooth the way for parts and aex- 
terity. Business requires no conjuration nor supernatural talents, as 
people unacquainted with it are apt to tliink. Mothod, diligence, knd 
discretion, will carry a man, of good strong common scum, much higher 
tlian the finest parts, without them, can do. Par negotiis^ neque mpra^ 
Is the trne character of a man of business; but then it implies ready 
attention, and no ahsences^ mid a flexibility and versatility of attOLtion 
firom one object to another, without being engrossed by any one. 

Be upon yoar guard against the pedantry and afFectatii>|^ of business, 
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i^hioh yonng people arc apt to fall into, from the pride of being con¬ 
cerned in it j’onng. They look tlionglitfbl, complain of the 'weight ot 
business, throw out mysterious hints, and seem big witli secrets which 
they do not know. Do you, on the contrary, never talk of business but 
to those with whom you are to transact it; and learn to seem vaeutu 
and idle,‘^hen you have tlio most business. Of all things, the 
iMolto^ and tlie penaieri atretti^ are necessary. Adieu. 


LETTER CCLXVI. 

Lomtoir, December 80, 0,8, 1761. 

Mt dear Friend: The Parliaments are tlie courts of justice of 
France, and are \s hat our courts of justice in WTestminstcr-Ilall are 
here. Tliey used anciently to follow the court, and administer justice 
in presence of the king. Pliilip lo Bel first fixed«it at PtHris, by an edict 
of 1302. It consi-^ted then of but one ehumbre, wiiich was called la 
Ghambre dea Freluta^ most of tlie membora being ecclesiastics; but the 
multiulicity of buhiness made it by degrees necc^sttry lo create several 
other chambrea : it consists now' of seven ehambrea. 

La Grande Chandyre, which is the highest court of justice, and to 
wliich appeals lie from the (•tlicra. 

Lea cinq Chambrea dec EnqvkUa, wliich ai’O like our Common Pleas, 
and Court of Exchequer. 

La l^ournelley w'liich is tlie court for criminal jistice, and answers to 
our Old Bailey and King’s Bench. 

There are in all twelve Parliaments in France: 


1. Paris. 

5. Toulouse. 

8. Gi'enoble. 

4. Bonrdeauz. 

6. Dijon. 

6. Rouen. 


7. Aix en Provence. 

8. Rennes en Bretagne. 

0. Pau en Navarre. 

10. Ketz. 

11. Dole cn Froncho Comt6. 

12. Douay. 


There are three Cfmaeila Somwaim^ which may almost be called par- 
tiaments; they arc those of 

Perpignan. Arras. Alsace. 

Fot fhrther particulars of the French Parliaments, read JBeimaird de la 
Bochtfaein dea Parlemena de Ib’anee, and other authors, who have 
treated that subject constitutionally. But what will bo still better, con¬ 
verse npon it with people of sense and knowledge, who will inform yon 
of tlie particular objects of the several ehambrea, and the busipesses of 
the respective members, os, lea rrkaddena^ lea Prhaidama d Jforeier, (these 
last so called from their black velvet caps laced with gold,) lee Maitm 
dea lea Orej^ra^ U Proevreur-Giabral, lea Avocate GSnirauXt 

la Cmaeillera, The^eat miint in dispute is concerning the pow¬ 
ers of the Parliament of Paris in matters of state, and relatively to the 
Crown. They pretend to the powers of the States-General of France 
when toey used to be assembled, (which, 1 think, they liave not beei 
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since tlie reign of Lewis the Tliirteenth, in the jear 1615). The Qrown 
denies those pretensions, and considers them only as courts ot justice. 
Mezeray seems to be on the side of the Parliament in this question, 
which is very well worth your inquiry. Pat, be that as it will, the 
Parliament of Paris is certainly a very respectable body, and much re* 
garded by the whole kingdom. The edicts of the Crown, especially 
those for levying money on the subjects, oagbt to bo registered in Par* 
liameut; I do not say to have tlieir elTect, for the Crown would take 
good care of that; but to have a decent appearance, and to procure a 
willing acquiescence in the nation. And the Crown itself, aWltte as 
it is, does not love that strong opposition, and those admirable remon* 
stranccs, which it sutnetinies meets with from the Parliaments. Many 
of those detached pieces are very well worth your collecting; and I re¬ 
member, a year or two ago, a remonstrance of the Parliament of r>ouay, 
upon the subject, as I tiling of the •oingtUrM^ which was, in my mind, 
one of the finest and most moving compositions I over read. They 
owned themselves, indeed, to bt' slaves, and shewed their chains: but 
humbly begged of his Miyesty ti- make them a little lighter, and less 
galling. 

The States of France were general assemblies of the three states or 
orders of the kingdom; the Clergy, the Nobility and the TUn J>ta% 
that is, the people. They used to be called together by the Kin< upon 
tlie most important affairs of state, like our lords and ComraonsiB Far 
liament, and our Clergy in convocation. Our Parliarneut is our states, 
and the French Parliaments are only their courts of justice. The no¬ 
bility consisted of all tliose of noble extraction, whether beJonj^ng to 
the sword or to the robe^ excepting such as were chosen (which some¬ 
times hai)pened) by the Tiers Etat as their deputies to the States^ 
General. The Tiers Etat was exactly our House of Commons, tliat is, 
the people, represented by deputies of iheir own choosing. Those who 
hod tlie most considerable places, dans la robe^ assisted at those assem¬ 
blies, as commissioners on the part of the Crown. The States met, for 
the first time that 1 can find, (1 mean by the name of les htats^ in the 
reign of Pharamond, 424^ when they confirmed the Salio law. From 
tliat time they have been very frequently .'issembled, Hometimes upon 
important occasions, as making war and pence, reforming abuses, &o.; 
at otb(^ times, upon seemingly trilling ones, coronations, marriages, 
&c. Francis the First assembled them, in 1626, to declare null and void 
his famous treaty of Madrid, signed and sworn to by him during his 
captivity there. They grew troublesome to the Kings and to their 
Ministers, and were but seldom called after the power of the Crown 

S *ew strong; and they have never been heard of since the year 1616. 

iehelien came and shackled the nation, and Mazarine and Lewis the 
Fourteenth rivetted the shackles. 

There still subsist in some provinces in France, which are called 
^ktats^ an hnmble local imitation, or rather mimicry, of the great atOSj 
as in Languodjoty Bretagne^ Ac. Th^ meet, they speak, they grumble, 
and finally submit to whatever the lung orders. 

Independently of the intrinsic utility of this kind of knowledge to 
areiy man of business, it is a shame for any man to be ignorant of it, 
especially relatively to any country he has been long in.' Adieu. 
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LiriTER OCLXVIl. 

Lomxw, Jamvarifff O. A IIH. 

Hy DIA 3 Fbibnb: Laziness of mind, or inattention, are as great 
•oenues to kno'wledge, as incapacity; for, in trntb, ’wbat difference is 
there between a man who will not, and a man who cannot bo informed ? 
This difference only, that the former is justly to bo blamed, the latter to 
be pitied. And yet how many there are, very capable of receiving * 
knowledge, who from laziness, inattention, and incurionsness, will not 
BO much as ask for it, much less take the least pains to acquire it I 

Our youn^ English travellers generally distinguish themselves by a 
Yolnntary pnvation of all that useful knowledge for which tliey are sent 
abroad; and yet, at that ago, the most useful knowledge is the most 
easy to be acquired; conversation being the book, and the best book in 
which it is contained. The drudgery of dry grammatical learning is 
over, and the fruits of it are mixed with, and adorned by, the dowers 
of conversation. Ilow many of our 3 'oung men have been a year at 
Borne, and as long at Paris, witliont knowing the meaning and institu¬ 
tion of the Oonclave in the former, and of tlie Parliament in the latter ? 
and this merely for wont of asking the first people they met witli in 
those several places, who could at I^st have given them some general 
notions of those mattors. 

Tou will, I hope, he wiser, and omit no opportunity (for opportuni¬ 
ties present themselves every hour of the day) of aoquiuuting yourself 
with all those pulitioal and constitutional particulars of the kingdom 
and TOvornment of France. For instance, when you hear people men¬ 
tion Is Ohaneelitr^ or U Garde de Sfeaux^ is it any great trouble for you 
to ask, or for others to tell you, what is the nature, the powers, the 
oltfeot^ and the profits of those two einploymouts, eitlier when Juined 
toother, as they often are, or when separate,'as they are at present? 
When you hear of a GouvemeuTj a lAeutenant au Itoiy a Com^ 
numdmt^ and an Intendant of the same province, is it not natnral, 
is it not becoming, is it not necessary, for a stranger to inquire 
into their respective rights atid privileges ? And yet, I dare say, there 
are very few Englishmen who know the difierence between the civil 
department of the Intendaut, and the military powers of the others. 
When yon hear (as I am persuaded you must) every day of tlie Virtg- 
tiima, which is one in twenty, and consequently five per cent., inquire 
upon what tliat tax is laid, whether upon lands, money, merchandise, or 
upon all three; now levied, and what .it is sup^sed to pnxluce. When 
you find in t>ooks (as you will sometimes) allusion to particular laws and 
'bstoms, not rest till you have traced them up to their source. To 
give you two examples; you will meet in some French comedies, Cfri^ 
or Olomewr de Saro ; ask what it means, and yon will be told that itis 
a term of tbo law in Eonuandy, and means citing, arresting, or obli^png 
Key person to appear in the courts of justice, oitiier upon a civil or a 
er^nal account; and that it is derived from d which Baoul 

was anciently Duke of Normandy, and a Prince eminent fbrhia jnstico* 
tut when any irjiistice was couimitte^ the cry immediate}/ 
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was, tenet A Saout^ A ^aoul^ which words are now corrupted and jnm« 
bled into haro. Another, Le vol du Chapon^ that is, a certain district 
of ground immediatelj contiguous to tije mansion seat of a fiunily, and 
answera to what we call in English dememee. It is in France computed 
at about 1600 feet round the house, that being supposed to be the latent 
of the capon’s flight from la huM eour. This little district naust go 
along with the mansion-seat, however the rest of tlie estate may be 
divided. 

I do not mean that you should be a French lawyer; but T would not 
have you unacquainted with the general principles of their law, in mat¬ 
ters that occur every day. Such is the nature of their descents; that 
is, the inhjritanco of lands: Do they all go to t!ie eldest son, or are 
they equally divided among the children of the deceased ? In England, 
all lands unsettled descend to the eldest son, as huir-at-IaVr, unless 
otherwise disposed di hy the father’s will, except in the counter of Kent, 
where a particular custom prevails, called Gavelkind; by which, if the 
father dies intestate, all his (‘hildren divide his lands etiually among 
them. In Germany, ns you ku- 'W, all lands that are not fiefs are equally 
divided among all the children, which ruins those families; but all male 
fief4 of the emjiire descend unalicnablv to the next male heir, which 
preserves tliose families. In France, I believe, descents vary in differ¬ 
ent provinces. 

The nature of marriage contracts deserves inq^niry. In England, the 
j^neral practice is, the husband takes all the wife’s fortune; and, in con 
sidcratinn of it, settles upon her a proper pin-money, as it is called; that 
is, an annuity during his life, and a Jointure after his death. In France 
it is not so, particularly at Paris; where la communauU dee hiena is 
established. Any married woman at Paris, (if pou are acquainted toith 
pne,) can inform you of all tlieso particulars. 

These and other things.of the same nature, are the usefbl and rational 
objects of the curiosity of a man of sense aim business. Could they only 
be attained by laborious researches in folio-books, and worm-eaten manu¬ 
scripts, I should not wonder at n young fellow’s being ignorant of them; 
but as they are the frequent topics of conversation, and to l>e known by 
a very little degree of cariosity, inquiry and attention, it is unpardonable 
not to know them. 

Thus I liave given yon some hints only foi your inquirL-s; VBtat de 
la Bh-anoe^ VAlnumach Royal^ and twenty other such superficial books, 
will furnish you with a thousand more. Approf<m>limee. 

How often, and how justly, !«ave I since regretted negligences of this 
kind in my youth 1 And how often have I since been at great trouble 
to learn many thinm which I could then have learned without any ! 
Save'yonrself now, wen, 1 ^g of you, that regret and trouble hereafter 
Ask questions, and many qnestions; and leave nothing till yon ^ 
thoroughly informed of it. Such pertinent questions are far from being 
ill-bred or troublesome to those of whom you ask them; on the con* 
trary, they are a tacit coinpliinent to their knowledge; and people liave 
a better opinion of a young man, when they see him desirous to be 
Informed. 

{ have by last post received your two letters of the Ist and 6th Jan i- 
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«r^. N. S. I am very glad that you have been at all the shows at Ver^ 
sallies: frequent the courts. 1 can conceive the mnrtuurs of the French 
at the poorness of the fire-works, by which they thought thoir king ct 
their oonnti^ degraded; and, in truth, were things always as they should 




thank you for the Thise as la 8orhonn% whicii you intend to send 
me, and which I am impatient to receive. Ihit pray read it carefully 
yourself first; and inform yonrself what the Sorbonne is, by whom 
founded, and for what purposes. 

Since yon have time, you Lave done very well to take an Italian and 
a German master; hut yiray toke care to leave yourself time enough for 
company; for it is in company only that you can learn what will bo 
much more useful to yon than either Italian or German; I mean la palU 
tsas^ Ua mani&res et les graces^ without which, as I told you long ago^ 
and I told you true, ogni fatiea e vana. zVdion. 

Pray make my compliments to Lady Brown. 


LETTER OOLXVIir. 

IiONi>o.v, January 8, 0.8. ITSli 

Mt dbar Fri&vd: 1 recommended to yon, in my last, some inquiries 
into the constitution of that famous society the Soi'honne; but as I can¬ 
not wholly trust to tlio diligence of those inquiries, I -will give you here 
the outlines of that establishment; which may possibly excite you to 
inform yourself of particulars, which you are more d portee to know 
than 1 am. 

It was founded by Robert de Sorhon, in the year 1256, for sixteen 
poor scholars in divinity; four of each nation, of the nnivorsity of wliich 
it made a part; since that it hath beon nuicli extended and enriched, 
especially by the liberality and pride of Cardimd Richelieu; who made 
it a magnificent building for six-and-thirty doctors of that society to live 
in; besides which, there are six professors and schools fur divinity. 
This society has b^n long famous for theological knowledge and oxer- 
citations.. There miintelligible points are debated with passion, tiiongh 
they can never be determined by reason. Logical snbtlltios sot common 
sense at defiance; and mystical refinements disfigure and disguise the 
native beauty and simplicity of true natural religion; wild imaginations 
fonn systems, which weak imnds adopt iinplioitly, and wliich sense and 
reason oppose in vain; their voice is not strong enough to be heard in 
schools of divinity. Political views arc by no means neglected in those 
sacred places; and questions are agitated and decided, acooi'ding*to the 
degree bf regard, or rather snbmission, Avliioh the Sovereign is pleased 
to show the Church. Is the king a slave to the chord], though a tyrant 
to the laity? The least resistance to his will shall be declared damnable. 
But if he will not acknowledge tho superiority of their spiritual over his 
temporal, nor eveu admit their impertum m impsriOy which is the least 
they will compound for, it becomes ineritorioiH not only to resist, but 
to depose him. And I suppose that tlie bold pri^sitions in the thesis 
you mention, are a return for the valuation of ms Mens du OUrgi, 
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I would advise you, by all means, td attend two or three of their pahlia 
disputations, in order to be informed both of the manner and th^ sub* 
stance of those scholastic exercises. Pray remember to go to all thoM 
kind of tilings. Do not put it off, ns one is too apt to do those thinga 
wljich one knows can be done every day, or any day; for one afterwards 
reiients extremel}', wlien tix) late, the not having done them. 

But there is another (so Onlled) religious society, of which the minu 
test circumstance deserves attention, and furnishes groat matter for usefiil 
reflections. You easily guess that I moan the society of le» R. R, P. P, 
Jeauitetj established but in the year 1640, by a Bull of Pope Paul III. 
Its progress and I inay say its victories, were more rapid than those of 
the Romans; for within tlie same century it governed all Europe; and, 
in the next, it extended its inflnence over the whole world. Its founder 
was an abandoned profligate Spanish officer, Ignatius Loyola; who, in the 
year 1621, being woufdtd in the leg at the siege of Pampeluua, went mad 
froni the smart of his wound, the reproaches of his conscience, and hia 
confinement, during wliich he ro.id the lives of the faints. Consciousness 
of guilt, a fiery temper, and a wi.J imagination, the common ingredients 
of euthusiasin, made this madman devote himself to the particular service 
of the Virgin Mary; whoso knight-errant he declared himself, in the 
very same form in which the old knight-errants in romances used to 
declare themselves the knights and champions of certain beautiful and 
incomparable princesses, whom soinctimos they liod, but oftencr had not, 
seen. ^ For Dulcinoa del Tc»boso was by no means the first princess whom 
her faithful and-v.alorous knight liad never .‘5oen in his life. -The enthusiast 
went to the Holy Land, from whence ho returned to Spain, where he 
began to learn Latin and jihilosophy at three-and-thirty years old, so 
that no doubt but he m.'idd great progress in both. The better to carry 
on his mad and wicked designs, he chose four disciples, or rather apos¬ 
tles, all Spaniards, viz., Laynes, Solrneron, IlubadiUo, .and Bodrign4z. He 
then composed the rules and constitutions his orderwhich, in the 
year 1547, was called tlie order of Josnits, from the church of Jesus ia 
Borne, which was given them. Ignatius died in 1560, aged sixty-five, 
thirty-five ye^s after his conversion, and sixteen years after the estab¬ 
lishment of his society. He was canonized in tlie year 1609, and ia 
doubtless now a saint ir heaven. 

If the religious and moral principles of this society are to lie dotestei^ 
os they justly are, the wisdom of their political principles is as justly t4 
be admired. Su'jpected, collectively os an order, of the greato.tt orimea^ 
and convicted of many, they liave eitlier escaped jiimishment, or tri¬ 
umphed after it j as in France, in the reign of Henry IV. They hav& 
directly or indirectly, governed the consciences and the councils of idl 
the Oatholic princes in Europe; they almost governed China In the 
reign of Oang-ghi; and they are now actually in possession of the Para¬ 
guay in America, pretending, but paying no obedience to the Crown of 
Spain, As a collective body they are detested, even by all the Catholiof^ 
not excepting the clergy, both secular and regular^and yet, as individoalSi 
thw are loved, respected, and they govern wherever they ore. ♦ 

Two things, I believe, contribute to their success. The flrah that 
passive, implicit, unlimited obedience P'' their General (who alwaTl 
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reaiABS at Borne), and to the snperiors of their several houses, aiipointed 
by him. This obedience is observed by them all to a most astonishing 
degree; and, I believe, there is no one society in the world, of which 
HO many individuals sacrifice their private interest to the general one 
of tliQ society itself The second is, the education of you^, which 
they have in a manner engrossed; there they give the first, and the 
first are the lasting impressions: tliose impressions are always calcn- 
lated to be favourable to the society. I have known injuiy Catholics, 
educated by the Jesuits, who, though they detested the society, from 
reason and Knowledge, have always remained attached to it, from habit 
and prejudice. The Jesuits know, better than any set of people in the 
world, the importance of the art of pleasing, and study it'more; they 
become all things to all men in order to gain, not a few, but many. In 
Asia, Africa, and x\iiierica, they become more than half pagans, in 
order to convert the pagans U) be less than half Christians. In private 
fiimilies, they begin by insinuating themselves asji'icuila, thev grow to 
be favourites, and they end directors. Their manners are n(»tlike those 
of any other regulars in the wrorld, but gentle, jxdite, and engaging. 
They are all carefully bred up to that particular destination, to wbioh 
they seem to have a natural turn; for wliich reason one sees most Jesuits 
excel in some particular thing. They even breed up some for martyr- 
dom in case of need; as the superior of a Jesuit seiniuary at Rome 
told Lord Bolfngbroke. E abhiamo anche martiri per il martirio., m 
bieogna. 

Inform yourself minutely of everything concerning this extraordinary 
establishment; go into their houses, get acquainted with individuals, 
hear some of them preach. The finest preadier I over heard in my 
life is lo Pdro Neufville, who, I believe, preaches still at Paris, and is so 
mucii in the best cumpanj^, that you may easily get personally acquainted 
with him. 

If you would know their morale read Posclmrs Lettres ProoineiaUs, 
in which it is very truly di.«!played from their own writings. 

Upon »he whole, this "is certain, that a .society, of which so litUo 
good is said, and so much ill belit*ved, and tluat still not only subsists, 
but flourishes, must bo a very able one. It is always mentioned os a 
proof of the superior abilities of the Cardinal Richelieu, that, though 
hated by nil tlra nation, and still more by his master, he ke[>t his power 
in spite of both. 

I would earnestly wish you to do everything now, which I wish'that 
I had done at your age, arid did not do. Every country has its peouliori- 
ties, which one can be much better ii»formeA of during one*s residence 
tliere, than by reading all the books in tlie world afterwards. While 
yon are in Catholic countries, inform yourself of all the Ibrins and 
ceremonies of that tawdry church ; see their converts both of men and 
women, know their several rules and orders, attend their most remark¬ 
able ceteinonies; have their terms of art explained to you, ^eir tiereo, 
eeatU^ nonee^ matineSy vipr^y eotfipUes ; rJicir irHiareSy rogaireSy heurety 
ehapeletiy {tgnus, tibo.y tilings that mao^ poopio talk of from habit, though 
few know the true meaning jof any one of them. Converse with, anu 
■tad) the characters of some cf those incarcerated enthusiasts Fre 
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quent Bomo parloirs^ and see tlie air and manuera of those Bedluaei 
who are a distinct nation tliemselves^ and like no other. 

1 dined yesterday with Mrs. F— . -d, her mother and husband 

lie is an athletic Ifibcrnian, handsome in his person, but excessively 
awkward and vulgar in his air and manner. She inquired much after 
you, and, I thought, with interest. I answered her as a J£ez3ano should 
do; Ji'6 jeproiuii voire tendreane^ voa soinsy et vos sottpire. 

'When you meet with any Hritish returning to their own country, 
pray send me by them any little broehureayfaetuinay thhe»y&Cny quifani 
dn bruit ou du plaisir d Paris, Adieu, child. 


LETTER OOLXIX. 

Losdos, January 28, O. b. 1758. 

Mt drar Friexi) ; Have yon seen the new tragedy of Forow,* and 
what do you think of it ? Let me know, for I am detornuned to form 
my taste upon vonrs. 1 hear rt at tlie situations and incidents are well 
brought on, and tlie catastroplio nnexjieetud and surprising, but the 
verses bad. I snppo'so it is tlie subject of all conversations at Paris, 
where l>otli women and men are jiulgos and critics of all such perform¬ 
ances ; such conversations, tlnit both form and improve tlie taste, and 
whet the judgment, are surely pivlbrablo to the conversations of our 
mixed ooin]intnes here; which, If they happen to rise above bragg luid 
whist, infallibly stop short of everything either pleasing or instructive. 
I take the reason of this to be, that (us women generidly give the ton 
to the corivereation) our English women are not near so well intbrmed 
and cultivated as the French; besides tliat tliey are naturally more 
serious and silent. 

I could wish there were a treaty made between the French and Eng¬ 
lish theatres, in which both parties slionld make considerable conces¬ 
sions. The English ought to give up their notorious violations of .all 
the unities; and nil their massacres, racks, dead bodies, and mauled 
carcases, which they so frequently exhibit upon tlieir stage. The 
French should engage to have more action, and leas declamation; and 
not to cram and crowd things together, to almost a degree of impossi¬ 
bility, from a too scrupulous adherence to t'le unities., The English 
shoulcl restrain tlie licentiousness of their poets, and the Fi'ench enlarge 
the liberty of theirs: their poets are the greatest slaves in their coun¬ 
try, and that is a bold word; ours are the most tumultuous subjects in 
England, and that is saying a good deal. Under such regulations, one 
might hope to see a play, in which one should not lie lulled to sleep by 
the length of a monotonical declamation, nor Arightoued and sliocked 
by tlie barbarity of the action. The unity ot time extended occasion¬ 
ally to three or four days, and the unity of place broke into, as for a> 
the same street, or sometimes the sauie town; botti which, T will affirm, 
are as probable, as four-and-twenty hours, and the same room. 

* Written by the Fioomie da Grave : and at that tlino the reneral toplo of s4j8««i«aVos 
at Pane. 
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More indtilgonoo too, in my mind, sliould be sbown, then*the French 
are -williniif to allow, to bright tliuughts, and to shining Images; for 
though, I confess, it is not very natural for a hero or a princess to say 
fine things in all the viulouce of grief, love, rage, &c., yet, I can as well 
suppose tliat, as I can that they should talk to tliernsolvos for half on 
hour; which they must necessarily do, or no tragedy could be carried 
on, unless they Lad recourse to a much greater absurdity, the ohornsses 
of tlio auoiouts. Tragedy is of a nature, tliat one must see it with n 
degree of self-deception; we must lend ourselves a little to the delusion; 
and I am very willing to esarry that fsomplaisouco a little farther than 
the French do. 

Tragedy must be something bigger than life, or it would not afibet ns. 
In nature the most violent passions are silent; in tragedy they must 
speak, and speak ^itJi dignity too. Heuce the necessity of tlieir being 
written in verso, and uufurtunatcly for the French, from the weakness 
of their language, in rhymes. And for the same ronson, Cato the Stoic, 
expiring at CTticii, rhymes mosonlino and feminine at Paris; and teUdics 
his last breath at London, in must harmonious and correct blank verse. 

It is quite otherwise with Comedy, which should be mere common 
life, and not one jot bigger. Every character should speak upon the 
stage, not only what it would utter in tiie sitnatiou there represented, 
bat in the sumo manner in which it would express it. For whicli reason 
I cannot ^low rhymes in comedy, unless they were put into the mouth, 
and came out of the mouth of a mad poet, liut it is impossible to de¬ 
ceive one*s self enough, (nor is it the least necessary in comedy,) to sup¬ 
pose a dull rogue of an usurer cheating, or gros Jean blundering in the 
finest rhymes in the world. 

As for Operas, tlioy are essentially too absurd and extravagant lo 
mention: 1 look upon them as a magic scene, contrived to please the 
eves and the eai*s, at the expense of the understanding; and I consider 
singiug, rhyming, and chiming heroes, and princesses, and philosophers, 
as I do the hills, the trees, the birds, and the beasts, who amicably 
joined in one common country dance, to the irresistible turn of Or¬ 
pheus’s lyre. Whenever I go to an opera, I leave ray sense and reason 
at the dour with my lialf guinea, and deliver myself up to my eyes and 
my ears. 

Thus I have made you ray poetical confe.ssion; in which 1 have 
acknowledged os many sins against the established taste in both coun¬ 
tries, as a frank heretio could have owned against the established 
church in either, hut I am Jiuw privileged by rny ago to taste and tliink 
for myself, and not to care what other people think of me in those 
respects; an advantage which youth, among its many advantages, hath 
not. It must occasionally and outwardly conform, to a certain degree, 
to establisli tastes, fashions and decisions. A young man may, with a 
becoming modesty, dissent, in private companies^ from public opinions 
and prejudices: but he must hot attack them with warmth, nor inagis- 
toriiuly set up his own sentimcncs against them. Endeavour to hear 
and Imow aU opinions; receive them with complaisance; form your 
own with coolness, and give it with modesty. 

I bare received a letter from Sir John Lambert, in which he requests 
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me to nse mj interest to procure him the remittance of Mr. Spenlwr^ 
money, when he goes abrohd: and also desires to know to whose 
account he is to place the postage of my letters. I do not trouble him 
with a letter in answer, since you can execute tlie commission/ Pray 
make my compliments to him, and assure him, tliat I will do all T can 
to procure him Mr. Spencer’s business; but that his most effeotnai way 
will be by Messrs. Hoare, who are Mr. Spencer’s cashiers, and who win 
undoubtedly have their ^oice upon whom they will give him his ore 
dit. As for the postage of the letters, your purse and mine being 
pretty near the same, do you pay it, over and above yonr next drau^t. 

Your relations, tlie Princes B * * * * *, will soon be with you at • 
Paris; for they leave liondon this week: whenever yon converse witti 
them, 1 desire it may be in Italian; that language not being yet fami¬ 
liar enough to yon. 

By uur printed paixsrs, tliere seems to bo a sort of oompromise be¬ 
tween the King and the Parliament, witii regard to the affairs of the 
hospitals, by taking them out of the hands of tlie Archbishop of Paris, 
and placing tlioiii in Monsieur •I’Argeusoiis: if this be true, that com¬ 
promise, as it is called, is clearly a victory on the side of the court, and 
a defeat on the part of the parliament; fur if the parliament hod a 
right, tliey had it as much to the exclusion of Monsieur^’Argensoa as 
of the Archbishop. Adieu. 


LETTER OOLXX. 

liOSDOs, WaurMMry 9,0.9, iTM. 

Mt DBAS Pbibnd : Your criticism of Varon is strictly just; but, in 
truth, severe. You French critics seek for a fault ns eagerly as I do for 
a beauty: you consider things in the worst light, to shew your skill, at 
the exfiense of your pleasure; 1 view tiictn in the best, that I may have 
more pleasure thongii at tlie expense of my judgment. A trSmpevr 
trompeur st aemi is prettily said; and, if you please, you may call 
Varon, un Iformand, and So*trate, un Manceau, qui vaut un Iforrnand 
et domi; and, considering the dinouemont in the light of trick upon 
trick, it would iindoubtodly be below the dignity of the bu^^in, and fit¬ 
ter for the sock. 

But let ns see if we cAnnot bring off tlie author. Tlie great question, 
upon which all turns, is to discover and ascertain who deonieo really 
is. There are doubts ooheorning her Stat; how shall they be dearedi 
Had the truth been extorted from Varon (who alone knew) by the racl^ 
it would have been a true tragical d^ouement. But that would probablv 
not have done with Varon, who is represented as a bold, determined, 
wicked, and at that time desperate, fellow; tor he was in the hands of 
an enemy, who he knew could not forgive him, with common prudence 
or safety. The rook would therefore have extorted no truth from him \ 
but he would have died ci^jc^ing the doubts of his enemies, and the 
confusion that mast necessarily attend those doubts. A etratagem is 
therefore thought of, to discover wliat force and terror could not, imd 
the stratagem such as no king or minister would disdain, to get at an 



n^rtaat diMoverj. If yoa oftll that strati^^m a trUlbj yon “WiVXy it, 
and make it comical; but call that trick a atratoffem^ or a mSMuura, and 
yon dignify it up to tragedy: so frequently do ridicule or dignity tdrki 
upon one single word. It is commonly said, and more partioularly by 
I^rd Shattesbury, tliat ridicule is the best test of truth; for that it wiU 
not* stick where it is not just. I deny it. A trutii leame<l in a certain 
light, and attacked in certain words, by men of wit and humour, may, 
and often doth, become ridiculous, at least so far, that the truth is only 
remembered and repeated for the sake of the ridicule. Tlie oTortum 
of Mary of Medicis into a river, where she was lialf drowned, would 
never have been remembered, if Madame de Vernnel, who saw it, had 
not said la Reittfi boit. Pleasure or malignity often gives ridicme a 
weight, which it docs not deserve. The versification, I must oonfess. 
is too much neglected, and too oficn bad: but, upon the whole, 1 read 
the play with pleasure. 

If there is but a great deal of wit and character ib your new comedy. 

’ I will readily compound for its having little or no plot. I chiefly mlna 
dialogue and character in comedies. Lot dull critics feed u^ioa the ear- 
cases of plays; give me the taste and tlie dressing. 

1 am veiy glad yon went to Versailles, to see the ceremony of cre¬ 
ating tlie Prince do Cond6, Chevalier de V Ordre ; and I do not doubt, 
but that, upon this occasion, you informed yourself thoroughly of the 
institution and rules of that order. If you did, you were certainly told, 
it was instituted by Henry 111. immediately after his return, or rather 
his flight from Poland; he took the hint of it at Venice, where he had 
«een original niannsorlpt of an order of tlie St. ou d/roit dSsir^ 

which hod been instituted in 1362, 1^ Louis d'Amon, King of Jerusa¬ 
lem and Sicily, and husband to Jane, Queen of Maples, Oouutesa of Pro* 
renoo. This Order was under the protection of St. Nicholas de Bari, 
whose image hung to the collar, llenry III. found the Order of St. 
Michael prostituted and degraded, during the civil w*ars; ho therefore 
joined it to his new Order of tlie St. Esprit, and gave them boHi to¬ 
other j for which reason every kniglit of the St. Esprit is now called 
UhevaUer des Ordree du Jtoi. The number of the knights hatli been 
different, but is now fixed to one huntlred^ exclusive of the sovereign. 
There are many officers who wear the Riband of this order, like the 
other knights; and what is very singular is, that those officers fret^uent- 
ly sell their employments, but obtain leave to wear the blue riband 
still, though the purchasers of those offices wear it also. 

As you will have been a groat while in France, people will expect 
that you should be au fait of all these sort of things relative to that 
country. But the history of all the Orders of all countries is well worth 
your knowledge; the subject occurs often, and one should not be igno¬ 
rant of it, for fear of some such accident os happened to a solid Dane at 
Paris, who. upon seeing V Ordre du said, Ebtre St.’jEI/prit 

eUkee naue eWt un EUphant. Almost all the Princes in Germany have 
tlieir Orders too, not dated, indeed, from any important events, or 
Erected to any giWt object, but because they will have Orders, to shew 
that they may; as some of them, who have the yus mdendm maneta^ 
borrow ten shillings worth of gold to coin a ducat. However, wher 
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ever yon moot with them, inform yotirself, and minute down a aliort 
account of them; they take in all tlie colours of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
prisms. N. B. 'V^en you inquire about them, do not soom to laugh. 

I thank yon for U Mandement d« Momeignvur VArehmique ; it is 
very well drawn, and becoming an Archbishop. But pray do not ^ose 
siglit of a much more important object, I mean the political disputes be¬ 
tween the King and the Parliament, and .the King and the Olorgy; they 
seem both to be patching up; but, however, got the whole clue to them, 
as far 08 they have gone. 

I received a letter yesterday from Madame Monconseil, who assures 
me you have gained g<‘ound du edU des Tnanierea^ and that she looks 
upon yon to be pltis qu'd moitU ehemin. I am very glad to hoar this, 
because, if you are got above half way o f yo ur journey, surely you will 
fini-sli it, and not faint in the course, 'l^y do you tJiink I have this 
affair so extremely at heart, and why do I repeat it so often ? Is it for 
ypur sake, or for mine? You can immediately answer yourself that 

J iuestion; you certainly have, I cannot possi'oly have any, interest in it: 
f then you will allow me, as I believe you J-iay, to bo a judge of what 
is useful and necessary to yon, you must, in consequence, bo convinced 
of the infinite importance of a point, which I take so much pains to in¬ 
culcate. 

I hear that the new Duke of Orleans a remereii Moruieur de Molfort^ 
and I believe, paa acm* raiaon^ having had obligations to him; mttia il 
ne Va paa remereie an mari poU, but rather roughly. 77 faut qua ee 
aoit un hourru. I am told, too, that pcojilo get bits of his father’s rags, 
by way of relics; I wish them joy, they will do them a great deal of 
good. See from hence what weaknesses human nature is capable of, 
and make allowances for such in all your plans and reasonings. Study 
the characters of the people yon have to dc with, and know what they 
are, instead of thinking them what they should bo; address yourself 
generally to the senses, to the heart, and to the weaknesses of mankind, 
but very rarely to their reason. 

Good-night or good-morrow to you, according to the time you shall 
receive this letter from Yours. 


LETTER OCLXXI. 

% 

Lohoob, FAramry 14, O, & ITBt. 

Mr DSAR Ebibnd : In a month’s time, I believe I shall have the xdea- 
sure of sending yoi^ and you will have the pleasure of reading, a work 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s, in two volumes octavo, upon the Uae qf HUtory; 
in several letters to Lord Hyde, then Lord Goruhury. It now put 
into the press. It is hard to determine whetlier this work will instruct 
or x>lo8se most: the most material historical facts, from the great nra 
of the treaty of Munster, are touched upon, accompanied by the mmt 
solid reflections, and adorned by all that elegance of style, which was 
peculiar to himself^ and in which, if Oicero equals, he certainly does not 
exceed him; bnt every other writer falls short of him. I would advise 
you almost to get tMs book by heart. I think you have a turn to his- 
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tox 7 , 70 a leyo it, and iiave a memory to retain it: tiiU* book ^nriil teach 
70 Q the proper use of it. Some [loople load their memories, indiswimi- 
nately, with historical faots, as others do their stomachs wi^ food; and 
onng out the one, and bring up the other, entirely crude and undigest¬ 
ed. Yon will And, in Lord Bolingbroko’s book, an infallible specifio 
against that epidemical complaint.* 

1 remember a gentleman who had read history in this thoughtless 
tend undistingiiishing manner, and who, having travelled, had gone 
through the Valieline. He told mo that it was a xqiserable poor couu-' 
try, and tliorefore it was, surely, a great error in Cardinal Bichelien to 
make such a rout, and put Franco to so much expense about it. Had 
my friend read history os he ought to have done, he would have known 
that the great object of that great minister was to reduce the power of 
the House of Austria; and in order to that, to cut oif, as much os he 
could, tho communication beiw cen the several parts of their then ex¬ 
tensive dominions; which reflections would have justified tho Oardinal 
to him, in tho atfnir of tlic Valteline. But it was easier ^to him to re¬ 
member facts, than to combine and rcfleot. 

One observation, I liope, yon will make in reading history; for it is 
an obvious and a tme one. It is, that more people have mode great 
£guro.s and groat fortunes in com*^ by their exterior accomplislimeuts, 
than by their interior qualifications. Their engaging address, tlio po¬ 
liteness of their manners, tlieir air, their turn, hath almost always 
paved the way for their superior abilities, if they have such, to exert 
themselves. They htivo been favourites, before they have been minis¬ 
ters. In courts, an universal gentleness, and douemr dan* Um manUreB 
is most absolutely uocossiiry: on offended fool, or a slighted vdUt de 
chamhre^ may very po.ssibly do you more hurt at court, tliau ton men 
ot merit can do you good. Fools, and low people, are always jealous 
of tlicir dignity, and never forget nor forgive what they reckon a slight: 
on ttic other hand, they take civility, and a little attention, os a favour; 
remember, and acknowledge it: this, in uiy mind, is buying tliem cheap; 
and therefore they are worth buying. Tho prince himself, who is rare¬ 
ly the shining genius of his court, esteems you only by hearsay, but 
likes you by his senses; that is, from yoiir air, your politeness, and your 
manner of addressing him, of wliich alone he is a judge. There is a 
court garment, as well os a wedding garment, without which you will 
not bo received. That garniout is the volto dciolto; on imposing air, au 
elegant politeness, easy and engaging manners, universal attention, au in 
sinnatiug gentleness, and all those je ne aait quoi that compose the qracoB, 

I am this moment disagreeably interrupted by a letter; not from 
you, as I expected, but from a friend of yours at Paris, virho informs mo 
tliat you liave a fever which confines you at home. Since you have a 
fever, 1 am glad you have prudence enough in it to stay at home, and 
take care of yourself; a little more prudence might probably have pre¬ 
vented it. your blood is young, and consequently hot; and you natur¬ 
ally make a great deal, by your good stomach aud good digestion; you 


* We oannot but observe with pleasure, (hat at this time Lord Bolingbroke’s Phllosophleiu 
Works had not appeared; which aeeoniits for Lord Chesterfteld’s recommending to his Sow 
<0 t^la, as w«!i as lu aowc foregoing passages, Uu studp of Lord Bollugbroke's writings. 
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fihonid therefore, necessarily attenuate and cool it, from titne to 
gentle purges, or by a vei^y low diet, for two or three days toaetlier. 
If you would avoid fevers. Lord Bacon, who was a very great phy- 
eioian in both senses of the word, hath this aphorism, in his £&say 
upon Health, Nihil nu^ig ad Sanitatem tribuit quam er^rat et domti- 
tvM purgationes. By domeatiecB^ he means those simple imcompc^nded 
purgatives which everybody can administer to themselves; such as 
eenna’tea, stewed prunes and senna, chewing a little rhubarb, or dis- 
holviug an ounce and a half of manna in fair water, with the juice of a 
lemon to make it pahitable. Such gentle and nnoonfining evacuation- • 
would certainly prevent those feverish attacks to which eveiybody at 
your age is sumect 

By the way, I do desire, and insist, that whenever, from any iudispo 
sition, you are not able to write to me ui>oa the fixed days, that Ohris 
tian shall; and give me a true account how yon are. I do not expect 
from him tlie Oioeronian epistolary stylo; but I will content myself with 
the Swiss simplicity and truth. ^ 

I hope you extend your acquaintance at Paris, and frequent variety 
of comjpanies; the only way of knowing the world; every set of coin« 
pany differs in some particulars from another; and a man of business 
must, in the course of his life, have to do with all sorts. It is a ver}* 
great advanta^ to know the languages of the several countries one 
travels in; and different companies may, in some degree, be considered 
os difibrent countries; each hath its distinctive language, customs, and 
xkianners: know them all, and you will wonder at none. 

Adieu, diild. Take care of your health; there are no pleasures 

trithout it. 


LETTER OOLXXII. 

Lohdon, Ft^triutry M, 0 . 8 . 17QS. 

Mt dbar Frcbnd: In all systems whatsoever, whether of religion, 
government, morals, dec. perfection is the object always proposed, 
though possibly unattainable; hitherto, at least, certainly nnattained. 
However, those who aim jcar^lly at the mark itself, will unquestion¬ 
ably come nearer it, than those who from despair, negligence, or indo 
lenco, leave to chance the work of skill. This maxim liolds equally true 
in common life; those who aim jA perfection will como infinitely nearer 
it than those desponding or indolent spirits, who foolishly say to them - 
selves, Xobody is perfect; perfection i^ unattainable; to attempt it is 
ehimerical; I shall do as well os otliers; why then should I give my¬ 
self trouble to be what I never can. and what, according to the ooic< 
mon course of thin^, I need not be, perfect 1 

I am very sure mat I need not point out to you the weakness and 
the folly of this reasoning, if it deserves the name of reasoning. It 
would discourage and put a stop to the exertion of any one of our 
fealties. On the oontraiy, a man of sense and spirit says to himself. 
Though the point of perfection may (considering the imperfectiou of 
our nature) he unattainable, my care, my endeavours, my attention, shaU 
not be wanting to get as near it as I can. I will approach it ,ever> 
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day, possibly, I ma;^ arrive at it at last; at least, what I am Bare la in 
my owe power, I will not be distanced. Many fools (spealdw of yon) 
say to me^ What! would you have him perfect ? 1 answer, Why not I 
liVliat hurt would it do him or me ? O, but that is impossible, say they; 

I reply, I am nut sure of that; perfection in the abstract, I admit to • 
be unattainable, bnt what is commonly called pez^tiou in a character 
I maintain to be attainable, and not only that, but in every man’s power. 
He hath, continue they, a good head, a go^ heart, a good fund of 
knowledge, winch would increase daily: what would you have more? 
Why, I would have everything more that can adorn and complete a 
character. Will it do his head, his heart, or his knowledge any harm, 
to have the utmost delicacy of manners, the most sliining advantages 
of air and address, tlie nioat endearing attentions, and the most engag¬ 
ing graces ? Hut as he is, say they, he is loved wherever he is known. 

L am very glad of it, say I; but I would have him be liked before he ia 
known, and loved afterwards. 1 would have him, by kis first abord and 
address, make people wish to know him, and inclined to love him: he 
will save a great deal of time by it. Indeed, reply they, you are too 
nice, too exact, and lay too iTincn stress upon things that are of very 
little consequence. Indeed, rejoin I, yon kitow very little of the nataro 
of mankind, if you take tliose tlungs to be of little consequence: one 
cannot be too attentive to them; it is tlioy Idiat always ei^age the 
heart, of w'hich the understanding is commonly the bubble. And X 
would much rather that he erred in a point of grammar, of history, of 
philosophy, &c., than in point of manners and address. But consider 
he is very young; all tliis will come in time. 1 hope so ; but that tine 
must bq when he is young, or it will never be at all; the rightmuaii 
be taken young, or it will never be easy or seem natural. Ooms, come, 
say they, (substituting, as is frequently done, assertion instead of orgU' 
meat,) depend upon it he will do very well; and you have a great deal 
of reason to l)e satisfied with him. I hope and bdieve ho will do welL 
but I would have liim do better than well. I am very well pleased 
with him, but 1 would be more, I would l^e proud of him. I wonld 
have him luive lustre os well as weight. Did you ever know an^^body 
tiiat re>uuiteU all these talents? Yes, I did; Lord Bolingbroke Joined 
aJl the politeness, the manners, and* the graces of a courtier, to the 
solidity of a statesman, and to the learning of a pedant. Ho was onmit 
homo; and pray what should hinder ray hoy from being so too, if he 
hath, as I think he hath, all the other qualifications that you allow him? 
Nothing can hinder him, but neglect of or inattention to, those objects 
which his own good sense must tell him are of infinite consequence to 
him, and which therefore I will not suppose him capable of either neg¬ 
lecting or despising. 

This (to tell you tlie whole troth) is the result of a controverqr that 
passed yesterday, between Lady Hervey and myself, u^n your subject, 
almost in the very words. 1 submit the decision of it to yourself; let 
your own good sense determine it, and make you act in con^nenoe of 
that determination. The receipt to make thb composition ia short and 
wfaQible; hero I give it you: 

Take variety of the best company, wherever yen are; be minutely 
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attentive to pverj word and action; imitate respectirely those whou} 
you observe to be distinguished and considered for any one accomplish* 
merit; then mix all those several accomplishments together^ and serve 
tliem up yourself to others. 

I hope your fair, or rather your brown American is well. I hear that 
she makes very handsome presents, if she is not so herself. I arn told, 
there are people at Paris who expect, from this secret connection, to see 
in time a volume of letters, superior to Madame de Qraffiny^s Peruvian 
ones; I lay in my claim to one of the first copies. 

Francis’s Ceni^ hath been acted twice, witn most universal applause { 
tO'iiight is his third night, and I am going to it. I did not think it 
would have succeo led so w^ell, considering how long onr British andi< 
ences liave been accnstomed to murder, racks, and poison, in every tra¬ 
gedy ; but it affected tiie heart so mucli, tliat it triumphed over habit 
and prejudice. All the women cried, and all the men were moved. 
The prologue, whicli is a very good on^ was made entirely by Garrick. 
The epilogue is old Cibbers; but (X/rrected, though not enough, by 
Francis. Tie will get a i^roat deal of iimueyby it; and, oonsequendy, be 
better able to lend you sixpence, upon any emergency. 

The Parliament of Paris, I find by the newspapers, has not carried its 
point concerning the hospitals, and, though the King hath given up the 
Archbishop, yet as he has put them under the management and direc¬ 
tion d-i ^and Conaeil, the Parliament is equally out of the question. 
Tliis will naturally put you upon inquiring into the constitution of the 
Grand Oonscil. Tou will, doubtless, inform yourself, who it is com¬ 
posed of. what things are de eon reeeortj whether or not there lies an 
appeal from thenco to any other place ; and of all other particulars, that 
may give you a dear notion of this assembly. There are also three or 
four other Comeih in France, of wliich yon ought to know the consti¬ 
tution and the objects; 1 dare say you (m know them already; but if 
you do not, lose no time in intV>rtning yourself. Those things, as I have 
often told yon, are best learned in v.arlous French companies : but in no 
English ones: for none of our conntrymen trouble their heads about them. 
To use a very trite image, collect, like the bee, your store from every 
quarter. In some coin[)anies {^parmi leefermi&re ginkrauxTiomridrnent') 
you may, by proper inquiries, get*a general knowledge, at least, of lee 
aj^airee Refinances. Wlien yon are with dee gene ae rohe^ suck them 
with regard to the constitution, and civil government, and sie de eater is. 
This shews yon the advantage of keeping a great deal of different French 
company; an advantage much superior to any tljat you can possibly 
receive from loitering and sauntering away evenings in any English 
company at Paris, not oven excepting Lord A * * * *’s. Love of ease, 
and fear of restraint, (to both which 1 doubt yon are, for a young fel¬ 
low, too much addicted,) may invite you among your countrymen: but 
pray withstand those mean temptations, et prenet eur toue^ for the sake of 
being in those assemblies, which alone can inf >rm your mind and himrove 
your maimers. Yon have not now many m mths to continue at Paris; 
make the most of them; get into every house there, if yon can; extend 


* Franda'B Boganla, 
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aoqaaintanoe, know every thing and ererr body there; that when yen 
leave ii for other places, you may bo au fait^ and even able to explain 
whatever you may hear mentions concerning it. Adieu. 


LETTER CCLXXIII. 

IiOHSON, March 2, O.S. 1783: 

Mr Pkar Frixnd: Whereabouts are you in Ariosto? t)r have yon 
gone through that most ingenious contexture of truth and lies, of seri- 
ous and extravagant, of knij^hts-errantj magicians, and all that various 
matter, which he announces in the beginning of his poem: 

Le Donne, 1 Cavalier, I’anue, ell nmori, 

Le oorteslo, I'audacl Imprese ia canto. 

I am by no means sure that Homer had superior invention, or excelled 
more in description than Ariosto. What can be more saucing and 
voluptuous, than the description of Alcina’s person and palace? What 
more ingeniously extravagaCnt, than the search made in the moon fbr 
Orlando’s lost wit«>, and the account of other people’s that were found 
there t The whole is worth your attention, not only as an ingenioua 
poem, hut as the source of all modern tales, novels, fables, and romances; 
as Ovid’s Metamorphoses was of tlie ancient ones; besides, that when you 
have read this work, nothing will be difficult to yon in the Italian lan¬ 
guage. You will rend Tasso’s Gieruanlemme^ and the Deeamerone di 
JBoce(toiOy with groat fiicility afterwards; and when yon have read 
those three authors, you will, in my opinion, have read all the works of 
invention that arc worth reading in that language; though the Italians 
would be very angry at me fiir saying so. 

A gentleman should know those which I coll classical works, in every 
language: such as Boileau, Oorneille, Racine, Molidre, d;o., in French; 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, SwiR, &c., in English; and the three authors 
above mentioned in Italian; whether you have any snob in Gennan, 
I am not quite sure, nor, indeed, am I inquisitive. These sort of hooks 
adorn the mind, improve tlie fancy, are fre([ncntly alluded to by, and are 
often the subjects of conversations of the best companies. As you have 
langnages to read, and memory to retain them, the knowledge of them 
is very well worth the little pai ts it will cost yon, and will enable yon 
to shine in company. It is not pedantic to quote and allude to them, 
which it would be with regard to the ancients. 

Among the many advantages which you have had in your edncatlon, 
I do not consider your knowledge of several languages as the leasL 
Yon need not trust to translations: yon can go to tlio source: yo» can 
both converse and negotiate with people of all nations, upon equal 
terms; which is by no means the case of a man, who iKmverses or nego¬ 
tiates in a language which those with wlxom he hath to do know much 
better thou himself. In business, a great deal may depend upon the 
force and extent of one word; and, in conversation, a moderate bought 
may gain, or a good one lose, by the propriety or impropriety, the ele* 
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|race or inelegance of one single word. As therefore yon now know 
ronr modern langaages well, I would have you study, (and, by tht, way, 
it will be very little trouble to yon,) to know them correctly, acrur^ely, 
and delicately. Read some little hooks that treat of them, and ask 
questions ooncerning their delicacies, of those who are able to answer 
yon. As, for instance, should T say in French, la, lettre queje f>au$ ai 
6crit, or, la lettre que je votis ai 6crite? in which, I think, die French 
differ among them.selves. There is a short French grammar by the 
Port Royak and another by Pdre Buffer, both which are worth yonr 
rending; as is also a little book called. Lee Bynonymee Franfoie, Ijiere 
are books of that kind upon the Italian la^uage, into some of which I 
would advise you to dip; possibly the (^rraan language may have 
something of the same sort, and since yon already speak it, the more 
properly you speak it the better; one would, I think, as far as possible, 
do all one -docs correctly and elegantly. It is extremely engaging to 
people of every nation, to moot witli a foreigner who hath taken pains 
enough to speak their language correctly: it flatters that local and 
national pride and prejudice of which everybody hath some share. 

Francis’s Engenia, which I will send yon, pleased most people of good 
taste hero; the boxes were crowded till the sixth night; when the pit 
and gallery were totally deserted, and it was dropped. Distress, with¬ 
out death, was not snffeient to affect a true British audience, so long 
accustomed to daggers, racks, and bowls of poison; contrary to Iloraoe’a 
rule, they desire to‘see Medea mnrdcr her children upon the stage. 
The sentiments were too delicate to move them; and their hearts are to 
be taken by storm, not by parley. 

Have you got the things, which were taken Arom yon at Calais, res¬ 
tored? and, among them, the little packet which my sister gave yon for 
Sir Oharlos llotham? In this case, have yon forwarded it to him? If 
yon have not had an opportnnity, you will have one soon; which I 
desire yon will not omit: it is by Monsieur d’Aillion, whom yon will see 
in a few days at Paris, in his way to Geneva, where Sir Charles now is, 
and will remain some time. Adieu. 


LETTER OOLXXIY. 


« Losdok, Mareik 5, O. A1T6I. 

Mt DKA.B Friend: As I have received no letter from yon hy the nsoal 
post, I am uneasy upon account of your health; for, had yon been well, 
I am sure yon would have written, according to your engagement, and 
my requisition.. Ton have not the least notion of an^ care of your 
health; but though I would not have yon be a valetudinarian, I most 
tell yon that the oest and most robust health re<iaire8 some degree of 
attention to preserve. Young fellows, thinking they have so much 
health and time before them, are very apt to neglect or lavish both, and 
beggar themselves before they are aware: whereas a prndent economy 
In both would make them rich indeed: and so far from breaking in 
upon their pleasures, would improve, and almost perpetuate them. Be 
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‘ 70 a wiser; and, before it is too late, manage both with oare and ftrigal- 
ity; and lay out neither, but upon good interest and secuilty. 

I will now confine myself to the employment of yoor time, which, 
ibongh I have often toncbed upon fonnerly, is a subject that, from ita 
importance, will bear repetition. You have, it is true, a great deal of 
time before you; but, in this period of jour life, one hour usofitlly 
employed may be worth more than four and twenty hereafter; a minute 
is precious to you now, whole days may possibly not bo so forty years 
hence. Whatever time you allow, or can snatch for serions reading, 
(I say snatch, because company and ‘the knowledge of the world is now 
your chief object,) employ it in tlie reading of some one book, and that 
a good one, till you have finished it: and do not distract your mind 
with various matters at the same time. In this light I would recom¬ 
mend to yon to read U>ut de iUite Grotius de Jure Belli et Paeie^ trans¬ 
lated by Barbeyrac, and Palfendorff^s Jm Gentium^ translated by tiie 
same hand. For accidental quarters of hours, read works of invention, 
wit, and humour, of the best, and not of trivial au^iors, either ancient 
or modern. 

Whatever business you have, do it the first moment you can; never 
by h^ves, but finish it without intormption, if possible. Business must 
not be sauntered and trilled witli; and you must not say to it, as Felix did 
to Paul, *^at a more convenient season I will speak to thee.” The mt>st 
convenient season for business is the first; but study and business in 
some measure point out their own times to a man of sense; time is much 
oftoner squandered away in the wrong choice and improper ineth<^ of 
amusement and pleasures. 

Many people think that they are in pleasures, provided they are nei¬ 
ther in study nor iu business. Kothing like it; ^ey are doing nothing, 
and might just as well bo asleep. They contract habitndos from lazi¬ 
ness, and they only frequent those places -vi^here they are free from all 
restraints and attentions. Be upon your guard against this idle profu¬ 
sion of time; and let every place you go to bo eitlior the scene of quick 
and lively pleasures, or the school of your own improvements: let every 
company you go into either gratify your senses, extend your knowledge, 
or refine your manners. Have some decent object of gallantry in view 
at some places; frequent others, where pcojile of wit and taste assem¬ 
ble: get into others, where people of superior rmik and dignity com¬ 
mand respect and attention from the rest of the company; but pray 
firequent no neutral places, from mere idleness and indolence. Nothing 
forms a ybung man so much as being used to keep rospeotablo and 
superior company, where a censtant regard and attention is necessary. 
It is true, this is at first a disagreeable state of restraint; but it soon 
grows habitual, and consequently easy; and yon are amply paid for it, 
by the improvement yon make, and the credit it gives you. What you 
said some time ago was very true, concerning le Palau Royal; to one 
of your age i he situation is disagreeable enough: you cannot expect to be 
mneb taken notice of: but all that time you can take noti<» of others: 
observe their manners, decipher tbeir characters, aud iusensibly you wUl 
become one of the company. 

All this 1 went through myself, when I was of your age. I have sat 
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honn in cv>inpanj without being taken the least notice of; but then I ’ 
xook not'oe of them, and learned in their company how to behave myself 
better in tlie nexti, till by degrees I became part of the best companies 
myself. But 1 took great care not to lavish away my time in those 
conipacies, whore there wore neither quick pleasures nor useful improve¬ 
ments to be expected. 

Sloth, indolence, and molles»e are pernicious and unbecoming a young 
fellow; let thorn be your reaaouree forty years hence at soonest. Deter¬ 
mine, at all events, and however disagreeable it roa^ to you in some 
respects, and for some time, to keep the most distinguished and fashion¬ 
able oompany of the place you are at, either for tlioir rank, or for their 
learning, or le iel esprit et le goUt. This gives you credentials to the 
best companies, wherever you go afterwards. Pray, tliercfurc, no indo¬ 
lence, no laziness; but employ every minute in your life in active pleas¬ 
ures, or useful employments. Address yourself to some woman of fashion 
and beauty, wherever you are, and try how far that will go. If the 
f>lace be not secured beforehand, and garrisoned, nine times in ten you 
will take it. By attentions and n peot yon may always get into the 
highest company: and by some adii iration and applause, whether mer¬ 
ited or not, you may bo sure of being welcomo among lea aavam et Us 
beaux esprits. There are but these three sorts of company tor a young 
fellow; there being neither pleasure nor profit in any other. 

My uneasiness with regard to your health is this moment removed by 
your letter of the 8tli^ N. S., which, by what accident 1 do not know, 1 
didi^t receive before. 

' 1 ^g to read Voltaire’s Home Sauvee^ which, by the very faults tdiat 
your severe critics find with it, 1 am sure I shall like; for I will at any 
time give up a good deal of regularity for a great dual of IriZlant; and 
for the brilUmt surely nobody is equal to V^<dtairc. Catiline’s conspiracy 
is an unhappy subject for a tragedy; it is too single, and gives no oppor¬ 
tunity to tlie poet to excite any of tlio tender passions; the wliole is one 
intended act of horror. Or4bi11on was sensible of this defect, and to 
create another interest, most absurdly made Catiline in love with Cicero’s ■ 
daughter, and her with him. 

I am very glad that you went to Versailles, and dined with Monsieur 
de St. Contest. That is company to learn Us bonnes manierea in; and it 
seems yon hod Us bonnes inoreeaux into the bargain. Though y m wero 
no part of the Xing of France’s conversation with i.he foreign ministers, 
and probably not much entertained witli it, do you think that it is net 
very useful to you to hear it, and to observe the turn and rnauners os' 
people of that sort? It is extremely useful to know it well. The same 
in the next rank of people, such as ministers of state, &c., in whose 
company, though you cannot jot, at your age, boar a part, and conse¬ 
quently be diverted, you will observe and learn, what hereafter it may 
TO necessary for you to act. 

Tell Sir tfohn Lambert that I have this day fixed Mr. Spencer’s having 
his credit upon him; Mr. Hoftre had also recommended him. I believe 
Ms. Spencer will set out next month for some place in France, bat not 
Paris. I am sure he wants a great deal of Franco, for at present he is 
most entirely English: and }ou know very well what I think of that 
And so we bid yon heartily good night. 
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LETTER OCLXXV. 

LoNSOir, March 10, O. A ITtt. 

My DEAR Fruckd : How do yon go on with the most nsofnl and most 
necessary of all studios, the study of the world ? Do you find that you 
min knowledge? And does your daily experience at once extend and 
demonstrate your iinprovemeut ? You will possibly ask me ho\’^oa can 
judge of that yourself. I will tell you a sure way of know'ing. Examine 
yourself^ and see whether your notions of the world are changed, by 
experience, from what tlioy were tivo years ago in theory; for that alone 
is one favourable symptom of improvement. At that age (1 remember 
it in myself) every notion that one forms is erroneous; one liath seen 
few models, and those* none of the best, to form one’s self upon. One 
thinks that every thing is to be carried by spirit and vigour; that art ia 
meauncss, and that versatility and complaisance nr^ the refuge of pusi- 
lanimity and weakness. This most mistaken opinion gives an indelicacy, 
a hrusquerie^ and a ronghiiesa to the manners. Fools, who can never be 
nndeoeived, retain them as long as they live; roilecti<»n, with a little 
experience, makes men of sense shake them olf soon. Wlicii they oonie 
to bo a little better acquainted with therasclvc'^, and with their own 
apocies, tliey discover, that plain right reason is, nine times in ten, tlie 
fettered and shackled attendant of the triumph of the heart and the' 
passions; and, consequently, they address ttieinselves nine times in ten 
to the conqueror, not to the conquered: and conquerors, youtknow, 
must be applied to in the gentlest, the most engaging, and the most 
insinuating manner. Have yon found out that every woman is infallibly 
to he gained by every sort of flattery, and every man by one sort or 
other? Have you discovered what variety of little things affect the 
heart, and how surely they collectively gain it? If you have, you have 
made some progress. I would try a man’s knowledge of the world, as I 
would a school-boy’s knowledge of Horace: not by making him construe 
McBcencut.€ttmih edite regibus^ wliich ho could do in tlie first form; but by 
examining him os to the delicacy and euriosa /elicitas of that poet. A 
man requires very little knowledge and experience of the world, to un¬ 
derstand glaring, high-coloured, and decided characters; they arc but 
few. and they strike at first: but to distinguish the almost imperceptible 
shades, and the nice gradations of virtue and vice, sense and folly, 
strength and weakness, (of which character*} are commonly compo!>ed,) 
demands some experience, gr.^at observation, and minute attention. In 
the same cases, most people do the same things, but with this material 
difference, upon which the success commonly tui-ns,—^A man who hath 
studied the world kuows when to time, and where to place them; he 
hath analysed the oliaroctors he applies to, and adapted his address and 
his arguments to them: but a man, of what is called plain good sen^ 
who Imlh only reasoned by himself, and n. »t acted with mankind, mis¬ 
times, misplaces, runs precipitately nad bluTiily at the imwk, and falls 
upon his nose in tlie way. In the common manners of social life, eveiy 
man of cemmon sense hath the Ruditneuts, the A 0 of civility; he 
means not to offeni'’', and even wishes to please: and, if he*hath any real 
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merit, vrill bo recoivcil and tolerated in good cornpany. But that is lEar 
from being enough; for, though he may be received,, he will never 
desired; though lie does not offend, he will never be loved; bnt| like 
some little, insignidcnot, neutral power, surronnded by great ones, he 
will noitlier bo feared nor courted by any; but, by turns, Invaded by aU, 
whenever it is their interest. A most contemptible sitnation! Whereas, 
a man who liatli carefully attended to, and experienced, the various 
workings of the heart, ana the artifices of the head; and who, by one 
shade, Oiin trace the progression of the whole colour; who can, at the 
prof>er times, employ all the several moans of persnoding the under¬ 
standing, and engaging the heart; may and wul have enemies; but 
will and must h vve friends: he may be opposed, but he will bo supported 
too; his talents may excite the Jealousy of some, but his engaging arts 
will make him beloved bvmany more; he will bo considerable; he will 
be considered. Many different qualifications must conspire to form such 
a man, and to make Iiini at once respectable and amiable, the least must 
bo joined to the greatest; tlie latter would bo unavailing without the 
former; and the former w'ould be futile and frivolous, without the latter. 
Learning is actpiirud by reading books; but the much more necessary 
learning, the knowledge of the world, is only to be acquired by reading 
men, and studying all the various editions of them. Many words in 
every language are generally thought to bo synonymons; but those who 
•study the language attentively will find, that there is no such thing; 
they will discover some little difference, some distinction between ml 
those ^ords that are vulgarly called synonymons; one hath always more 
energy, extent, or delicacy, than another. It is the same with men; 
all are in general, and yet no two in particular, exactly alike. Those 
who have not accurately studied, perpetually mistake them; they do 
not discern the shades and gradations that distinguish characters seem¬ 
ingly alike. Company, various company, is the only school for this 
knowledge. You ought to bo, by this time, at least in the third form 
of that .school, from wdience the rise to the uppermost is easy and quick; 
but then yon must have application and vivacity; and you most not 
only bear with, bat even seek restraint in most companies, instead of 
stagnating in ouo or two only, w'here indolence and love of ease may be 
indulged. 

In the plan which I gave you in my last,* for your fiitare in..tions, I 
forgot to tell von, that, if a<king of the Romans should be chosen this 
y^ear, you shall certainly be at that election; and a^ upon those occa¬ 
sions, all strangers are excluded fiitm the place of the election, except 
such as belong to some ambassador, I have already eventually secured 
von a place in the suite of tlie King’s Electoral Ambassador, who will 
be sent upon that account to Frankfort, or wherever else the election 
may be. This will not only secure you a sight of tiie show, but a knowl¬ 
edge of the whole thing; which is likely to be a contested one, from 
the oppoaitiou of some of the Electors, and the prote.sts of some of the 
Princes of the Empire. That election, if there is one, will, in my opi¬ 
nion, be a memorable cera in the history of the Empire; pens at least, 


* That letter la mining. 
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if not fiiirords, will be drawn; and ink, if not blood, wl.l be plentifully 
ehed, by tbe contending parties in that dispute. During the fray, yon 
may seourely plunder, and add to your present stock of knowledm of 
the jut pvAlieum imperii. The court of France hath, I arn t»>ld, ap¬ 
pointed le President Ogier, a man of groat abilities, to go immediately 
to Batisbon, pour y aoujffl^ la ditcordo. It nmst be owned, that France 
hath always profited skilfully of its having guarantoed the treaty of 
Monster; which hath given it a constant pretence to thrust itself into 
the affairs of the empire. When France got Alstvce yielded by treaty, 
it was very willing to have held it .os a fief of the empire; but the eni" 
pire was then wiser. Every power should bo very careful not to give 
the least pretence to a noigliboiiring power to meddle with the affairs 
of its interior. Sweden hath already felt the effects of the Czarina’s 
calling herself Guarantee of its present form of govern met it, in conse¬ 
quence of the treaty of Neustadt, confirmed afierwurdM by tliat t»f Abo; 
though, in truth, that guarantee was rather n provision against Russia’s 
attempting to alter the then new establislied tbriu of government in 
Sweden, tiian any right given to Russia to hinder tlie Swedes from 
establishing what form of government they pleased. Read tlioin both, 
if you can get tliem. Adieu. 


LETTER OOLXXVI. 

London, AprU 18, 0. A ITBa 

a 

Mr DSAR Ffiisim: I receive this moment your letter of the Idth, 
N. S., with the inclosed pieces relative to the present dispute between 
the IGng and tlie Parliament. 1 shall return them by Lord Hunting¬ 
don, whoTti yon will soon see at Paris, and who ^vill likewise carry yon 
the piece, which 1 forgot in making up the packet 1 sent you hy ‘the 
Spanish Ambassador. The representation of the Parliament is very 
weU drawn, suemitm: in modo, fortiter in re. They tell the King 
very respectfully, that, in a certain cose, rehiek they should think it 
criminal to suppose^ they would nut obey him. This hath a tendency 
to what we call'hei'e revolution principles. I do not know Avhat thr 
Lord’s anointed, his vicegerent upon earth, divinelv apfiointcd by him, 
and accountable to none but hiiii fi>r his actions, will cither think or do, 
upon tliem symptoms of reason and good-seoso, which seem to be 
breaking ont all over France: but this I foresee, that, before the end of 
this century, the trade of bol h king and priest will luit be lialf so good 
a one as it has been. Du Clus, in his XiefieCtions, hath observed, and 
very trnly, qvPil y a un germe de raison qui commence d sc d&selopper 
en France;—a d^eloppement that must prove fatal to Regal and Papal 
pretensions. Prudence may, in many cases, recommend an occasion^ 
submission to cither; bnt when that ignorance, upon which an implicit 
fifith in both could only be founded, is once removed, God’s Vicegerent, 
and Christ’s Vicar, will only be obeyed and believed, as far as what 
the one orders, and the other says, is conformable to reason and tf 
truth. 

I am very glad (to use a vnlgar ozpresaiou) that you make at \f you 
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iMr» not well^ though jon really are; I am sure it Is the likeliest way 
to keep so. Pray leave oft' entirely your greasy, heavy pastry, fat 
'creams, and indigestible dumplings; and then yon need not confine 
yourself to white meats, wliioh I do not take t j Ij« one jot wholesomer 
than bcct\ mutton, and partridge. 

Voltaire sent me, from Berlin, his History du Sidcle de Louis XIY, 
It came at a very proper time; Lord Bolingbroke had just taught me 
how history should be read; Voltaire shews me how it should be writ¬ 
ten. 1 am soie^ible, tliat it will meet with almost as many critics as 
readers. V<»llaire must be criticised; besides, every man’s favourite is 
attacked: for every prejudice is exposed, and our x)rejudioes are our 
mistresses: re.v<m is at best o'ur wife, very often heard indeed, but sel¬ 
dom minded. It is the history of the human understanding, written by 
a man of l)art^, for tlio use of men of parts. Weak minds will not like it, 
oven tliuugh they do not understand it; which is commonly the measure 
of their admiration. Dull one^ will want those minute and uniiiterest- 
ing details, with which ino.-it other histories are encumbered. Ho tells 
me all I wantr to Jiiifjw, and nothi.'.ry more, ilis reilectious are short, 
just, and produce oiliersin his rentiers. Free from religious, philoso¬ 
phical, ]iolitical and national ])rejiidiees, beyond any hisb>rian I ever 
met with, he relatON all those matters as truly and as impartially, as cer¬ 
tain reg;irds, Avhich must always bo to some degree observed, will allow 
him: for one '<oi‘s jdainly, that ho often says much less tlian ho would 
say, if he inifht. lie hath made me much hotter acciuaiuted with the 
times of Lewi>> XIV., than the innumerable volume-, whijsh I had read, 
could do; and hatli simgesU'd this retlectiou to me, wliich I have never 
made before—Ills vanity, not Iiis knowledge, made him encourage oil, 
and iutrodnee many arts and sciences in bis country. lie opened in a 
manner the liuman understanding in France, and brought it to its ut¬ 
most perfection; his age equalled in all, and greatly o.xccoded in many 
things (pardon me. Pedants!) tlie Augustan. This was groat and rapid; 
but still it might be done, by the ciicouragemciir, the aiiplauso, aud the 
rewards of a vain, liberal, aud rnaguiliceiit Prince. What is much more 
surprising is, tliat he stopped tlie operations of the luiiuan mind just 
whbre he pleased; and seemed to say, Thus far shalt thou go, ana no 
fartlier.” For, a bigot to his religion, and jealous of his power, free 
and rational thoughts upon either, never entered into a Frem. h head 
during his reign ; and Hie graatest geniuses that ever any age produced, 
never entertained a do^t of the divine right of Kings, or the iufallibi- 
lity of the Church. Poets, Orators, aud Pliilosophers, ignorant of their 
natural rights, cherished their ohains; and blind, active fkitb triumphed, 
in those great minds, over silent and passive reason. The reverse of 
this seems now to be the case in France: reason opens itself; fancy and 
invention fade aud decline. 

1 will send you a copy of this history by Ixird Hnntingdon, as I think 
It very proViable that it is not allowed to bo published and sold at Paris. 
Pray read it more than once, and with attention, particularly the second 
volume; which contains short, but very clear accounts of many very 
Steresting things, which are talked of by every ho^, though &irly 
•nderstoou by very few. There are two very puerile affootationS| whlou 
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I 'Tifih this book bad been free from; fbe one is, the total snbveisioa 
of all the old establitihed French orthography; the other is. the not 
making use of any one capital letter throughout the wliole book, except 
at the beginning of a paragraph. It offends my eyes to see rome, paris, 
france, cessar, henry the fourth, &c., begin with small letters; aucl I do 
not conceive that there can be any reason for doing it, half so strong 
as the reason of long usage is to the contrary. This is an affectation 
below Voltaire; w'ho, I am not asliamed to say, that I admire and 
delight in, as an author, equally in prose and in vei'sc. 

1 nod a letter a few days ago from Monaiour du Boccogo; in which 
he says, Monsieur Stanhope a'eat jeti dane la politique^ et je crave qu'il 
yrhmira: Yoil do very well, it is yoiu* destination: but remember 
that, to succeed in great things, one must first learn to please in little 
ones. Engaging manners and address mnst pro])are the way for supe¬ 
rior knowledge and abilities to act wi tli effect. The late Duke of Marl¬ 
borough's manners and address prevailed witli the first king of Prussia, 
to let his ti*oops remain in the army of tlie Allies; when neither their 
represenlatioris, nor his own share in the common cause could do it. 
The Duke of Malborough had no new matter Ut urge to him; but had 
a manner, which lie could nut, nor did not, resist. Voltaire, among a 
thousand little delicfite strokes of that kind, says of the Duke de la 
Fouillade, quHl itoit Vhomme le plus hrillant et U plus aimahle du roy~ 
aume ; et quoique gendre du General et Miniatre^ il moit pour lui la 
faveur publique. Various little circumstances of that sort will often 
make a man of great real merit be hated, if he hath not address and 
manners to make him be loved. Consider all your own cireumstauces 
seriously; and you will find, that, of all arts, the art of pleasing ia'the 
most necessary for you to studj' and possess. A silly tyrant said, 
oderint modo timeant: a wise man would have said, modo ament nihil 
timendum eet mihi. Judge from your r)Wii daily ox])erience, of tlie effi¬ 
cacy of thot pleasing je ne eais quoi^ when you feel, ns you and every 
body certainly does, Uiat in men it is more engaging than knowledge, 
in women than beauty. 

I long to see Lord and Lady ♦ ♦ i*, (who are not yet arrived,) because 
they hare lately seen you; and I always fancy, that 1 can fish out some¬ 
thing new concerning you, from those who liavo seen you last: not 
that I shall much rely upon their accounts, because I distrust the .judg¬ 
ment of Lord and I^ady * *.*, in those matters about which I am most 
inquisitive. They have ruined their own son, by what they called and 
tiiought loving him. They liave made him believe tliat the world was 
made for him, not he for the world; and unless he stays abroad a great 
while, and fidls into very good company, he will expect, what he will 
never find, the attentions and complaisance from others, which he has 
hitherto been used to from Papa and Mamma. This, 1 fear, is too much 
tlie case of Mr. * * • *; who, 1 doubt, will be run through the body, 
and be near dying, before he knows how to live. However you may 
turn out, you can never make mt any of these reproaclies. I indulged 
no silly, ^womanish fondness for you: instead of inflicting my tenderness 
upon you, I have taken all possible methods to make yon deserve it; 
and thank God you do; at least, I know but oue article, m which you 
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are different firom what I oonld wish jon; and yon very well know 
what that is 1 want: That I and all the wurld should like yon, aa well 
as I love yon. Adieu 


LETTER OOLXXVII. 

LoHOOa, April 80, O. & 1708. 

Mt drab Fbund : Avoir du monde is, in ray opinion, a very just and 
happy expression, for having address, manners, and for knowing how 
to behave properly in all companies; and it implies veiy truly, that a 
man who hath not tliose aocomplishments, is not pf thd world. With¬ 
out them, the best parts are inelHciont, civility is absurd, and freedom 
offensive. A learned parson, rusting in his cell, at Oxford or Oaia- 
bridge, will season admirably well upon the nature of man; will pro¬ 
foundly analyse the head, the heart, the reason, the will, the passions, 
the senses, the sentimenlu, and oil those subdivisions of we know not 
what; and yet, unfortunately, he kii jws nothing of man, for he hath 
not lived with him; and is ignorant of all the varions modes, habits, 
prejudices, an.d tastes, that always induonce, and often determine him. 
lie views man as he does colours in Sir Isaac Newton’s prism, where 
only the capital ones are seen; but an experienced dyer knows all their 
various shades and gradations, togetlicr with the result of their several 
mixtures. Few men are of one plain, decided colour; most arc mixed, 
shaded, and blended; and vary ns much, from different situations, as 
changeable silks do form different lights. The man qui a du mtmdo 
knows all this from his own experience and observation: the conceited, 
cloistered philosopher knows nothing of it from his own theory; his 
practice is absurd and improper, and he acts as awkwardly as a man 
would dance, who had never seen others dance, nor learned of a 
dancing-master; but wbo had only studied the notes by which dances 
are now pricked down os well as tunes. Observe and imitate, then, 
the address, the arts, and the manners of those qui ont du monde: 
see by what methods tliey first make, and afterwards imiu’ove impres¬ 
sions in their favour. Those impressions ore much oftener owing to 
little causes, than to intrinsic merit; which is less volatile, and hath 
not so sudden an effect. Strong minds have undoubtedly an ascen¬ 
dant over weak ones, as Qffligai MarSchole d’Ancro very justly ob¬ 
served, when, to the disgrace and reproach of those times, she was 
executed for having governed Mary of Medicis by the arts of witch¬ 
craft and magic. But then ascendant is to be gained by degrees, 
and by those arts only which experience and the knowledge of the 
world teaches; for few are mean enough to be bullied, though most 
lire weak enough to bo bubbled. I have often seen people of super 
rior, governed by people of mnch inferior parts, without knowing or 
even suspecting that they were so govern^. This can only happen, 
when those people of inferior parts have more worldly dexterity and 
exi>erienoe, than those they govern. They see the weak and unguarded 
pa^ and apply to it: they take it, and all the rest follows. Would yon 
gain either men or women, and every mar of sense desires to gain 
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bothf it fa/vA du monde. Tun have had more opportnaities than ever 
any man had, at your age, of acquiring ee monde. You have been in 
the best companies of most countries, at an age when others have hardly 
been in any company at all. You are master of all those langnogea, 
which John Trott seldom speaks at all, and never well; consequently 
yon need be a stranger no where. Tliis is the way, and the only way, 
of having du mcnde^ but if you liave it not, and have still any coarse 
rusticity about you, may not one apply to you the ruetieue ea^eUat of 
Horace? 

This knowledge of the world teaches us more particularly two things, 
both which are of infinite consequence, and to neither of which nature 
inclines ns; I moan, tlie command of our temper, and of onrccjuritenance. 
A man who has no monde is inflamed with anger, or annihilated with 
shame, at every disagreeable incident: the one mokes him act and talk 
like a madman, the other makes him look like a fool. But a man who 
has dM monde^ seems not to understand what ho cannot or ought not to 
resent. If he makes a slip himself, ho recovers it by his coolness, 
instead of plunging deeper by his confusion like a stumbling horse. He 
is firm, but gentle; and practises that most excellent maxim, muxtiterin 
modo. fortiter in re. “ The other is the tolto eeiolto e peneieH atretH, 
People nnnsed to the world liavo babbling countenances; and are 
unskilful enough to show what they have sense enough not to telL 
In the course of the world, a man must very often put on an easy 
frank countenance, upon very disagreeable occasions; he must seem 
pleased when ho is very much otherwise; lie must bo able to accost 
and receive witli smiles, those whom ho would much rather meet with 
swords. In courts ho must not turn himself inside out. All this may, 
nay mnst be done, without falsehood and treachery; for it must go no 
farther than politeness and manners, and must stop short of assurances 
and professions of simulated friendship. Good vnanners, to those one 
does not love, ore no more a breach of troth, than “ your humble ser 
vout *’ at tlie bottom of a clialleugo is; tliey are universally agreed upon 
and understood, to be tilings of course. They are necessary guards of 
tlie decency and peace of society; they must only act defensively; and 
then not with arms poisoned b^ perfidy. Truth, bnt not tlie whole 
truth, must be the invariable principle of every man, who hath either 
religion, honor, or prudence Those who violate it may be cunning, 
but they are not able. Lies and perfidy are the refuge of fools and 
cowards. Adieu I 

P. S. I must recommend t > you again, to take your leave of all your 
French acqnaintanoe, in sncIi a manner os may make them regret yonr 
departure, and wish to see and ^\olcome yon at Paris again, where 
may possibly return before it is very long. This mnst not be done in a 
cold, civil manner, bnt with at lea^ seeming warmth, sentiment, and 
concern. Acknowledge the obligations you have to them for the kind¬ 
ness they have shown yon daring yonr stay at Paris; assure them that 
wherever you are, yon will remember them wiUi gratitude; wish for 
opportunities of giving them proofs of your phis tendre et re^teehtefius 
aaueenir ; beg of them in case yonr good fortune should eony them to 
any part of the world where you could be of any the least use to 
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them, that they would employ you without reserve. Say all this, and 
a great deal more, cinphaticaUy and pathetically; for you know si vis 
mej^e. This can do you no harm, if you never return to Faria; 
but if you do, as probably you may, it will be of infinite use to yon. 
Bemember too, not to omit going to every house where you liave ever 
been once, to take leave and recouiniend yourself to tlieir remembrance. 
The reputation which you leave at one i>]ace, where yon liavo been, 
will circulate, and you will meet with it at twenty places where you 
are to go. Tiiat is a labor never quite lost. 

This letter will show you, that the accident which hap]tened to me 
yesterday, and of which Mr. Grevenkop gives yoa account, hath had no 
had consequences. My escape was a great one. 


LETTER OOLXXVIll. 

Loiiooa, Moif 11, O. B IT62. 

Mt drab Friend: T break my wjrd by writing iliis letter; but I 
break it on the allowable side, by doing more thay I promised. I have 
pleasure in writing to you ; and you may possiblj’ have some profit in 
reading what 1 write; either of the motives wore sufficient for mo, 
both for you I cannot withstand. By your last I calculate that you 
will leave Paris upon tliis day so’nuiglit; upon that supposition, this 
letter may still find you there. 

Colonel Perry arrived liere two or tlireo days ago, and sent mo a book 
from you; Cassandra abridged. I am sure it cannot bo too much 
abridged. The spirit of that most voluminous work, fairly extracted, 
may bo eoutuined in the simdlest duodecimo ; and it is most astonisli- 
iug, that thcro ever coidd have boon })eoplo idle enough to write or rood 
such endless heaps of tho same stuff. It m'os, however, the occupation 
of thousands in tlie lost century, and is still tlie private, though disa¬ 
vowed, omusemeut of young girls, and sentimental ladies. A lovo-siok 
girl finds, in the captain witli whom she is in love, all the courage and 
all tho graces of the tender and occomidished Oroondaic:<: ond maay a 
grown-up, sentimental lady, talks delicate Clelia to tlie hero, whom she 
would engage to eternal love, or laments with hor that love Is not 
eternal. 

Ah 1 qa’U eat doux d’almer, nl I’on slmoit toqjoun I 

Mala hSlas 1 il n’eat point d’dternelles amoora. 

# * 

It is, however, very well to have rood one of those extravagant works, 
(of all which La Calprenklo's are tho best,) becanse it is well to be able 
to talk, with some degree of knowledge, upon all those subjeots tliat 
other people talk sometimes upon: and I would by no means have any¬ 
thing, that is known to others, be totally unknown to you. It is a great 
advantage fur any man, to be able to talk or to hear, neither ignorantly 
nor absurdly, upon any subject; for I have known people, who have n^ 
said one word, hear ignorantly and absurdly; it has appeared in their 
inattentive and miinoaning faces. 

This. 1 think, is as little likely to happen to you, as to anybody of 
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jronr age: and if you wiL bat add a versatility, and easy oonfonnity of 
inanners, I know no company in which yon are likely to be de trop^ 
This versatility is more particularly necessary fur yon at this time, 
now that yon are going to so many different places * for. though the 
manners and customs of the several courts of Germany are in general 
the same, yet every one has its particnlnr characteristic; some peoali- 
arity or other, which distinguishes it from the next. This ycu snouid 
carefully attend to, and immediately adopt. Nothing flatters people 
more, nor mokes strangers so welcome, as such an occasional conformity. 
I do not mean by this, that you should mimic the air and stiffhoss of 
every awkward German court; no, by no moans; but 1 moon, that yon 
should only cheerfully comply, and fall in with certain local habits, such 
os ceremonies, diet, turn of conversation, dec. People wliu are lately 
come from Paris, and who have been a good while there, are generally 
suspected, and especially in Germany, of haviqg a degree of contempt 
for every other place. Toko great care tliat nothing^of this kind appear, 
at lo:ist uutwarmy, in your beliuviour; but commend whatever deserves 
uiiy degree of commendation, without oomparing it witli what you may 
]i:ivc left, niiich better of the same kind, at Paris. As for instance, the 
Genriun kitchen is, without doubt, execrable, and the French delicious ^ 
however, never ooimucnd the French kitchen at a German table; but 
eat of what you can find tolerable there, and commend it, without com 
paring it to anything bettor. 1 have known many British Yahoos, who 
while they were at Paris confonned to no one French custom, 
a%> soon as they got anywliore else, talked of nothing but what tliey did, 
saw, and cat at Paris. The freedom of the French is not to be us^ in* 
discriminately at all the courts in Germany, though their easiness may, 
and ought; but that too at some places more than others. The courts 
of Manheitu and Bunn, I take to be a little more unbarbarised than some 
others; that of Mayence, an ocolesiastionl one, os well as that of Treves, 
(neither of which is much frequented by foreig'iiers,) retains, I conceive, 
a great deal of the Gotli and Vandal still. There, more reserve and 
ceremony are necessary; and nut a word of tlie French. At Berlin, 
you cannot be too French. Hanover, Brunswick, Oassel, &c. ore of th« 
inixod kind, un peu decrotte^^ maia paa aaaea. 

Another thing, which I most earnestly recommend to you, not only 
ih Germany, but in every port of the world where you may ever be, is 
not only re^. but seeming attention, to whoever you speak to, or to 
whoever speaks to you. There is nothing so brutally shocking, nor so 
little forgiven, as a seeming inattention to the person who is speaking 
to you: and 1 have known many a man knocked down, for (in my 
opinion) a much lighter provocation, than that sliookiug inattention 
which I moan. 1 have seen many people, who, while you are speaking 
to them, instead of looking at, and attending to you, fix their eyes upon 
the ceiling or some other part of the room, look out of the window, 
play with a dog, twirl their snuff-box, or pic k their nose. Nothing dis¬ 
covers a little, futile, frivolous mind more than this, and nothing is so 
offensively ill-bred: it is au explicit declaration on your part, that every 
tlie most trilling object, deserves your attention more than aU that col 
be said by the person who is speaking to you. Judge of the sentunents 
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of hatred and resentxnonth which each treatment must oadte in ever^f 
orevrti where any degree or self-love dwells; and I am sure I never yet 
met with that breast where there was not a great deal: I repeat it again 
and again, (for it is highly necessary for you to remember it,) that sort 
of vanity and self-love is inseparable from human nature, whatever in^r 
be its rank or condition; even your footmen will sooner forget and for¬ 
give 9 beating, than any manifest mark of slight and contempt. Be 
wereforc, 1 beg of you, not only really, but seemingly and manifestly 
attentive to whoever speaks to yon; nay, more, take their ton^ and 
tune yourself to their unison. Be serious with the serious, gay with the 
gay, and trifle with the triflers. In assuming these various shapes, en¬ 
deavour to make each of them seem to sit easy upon you, and even to 
appear to be your own natural one. This is the true and useful versa¬ 
tility, of which a thorough knowledge of the world at once teaches the 
utility and the iheans of acquiring. 

I am very sure, at least 1 hoi>e, that yon will jievor make use of n 
silly expression, whicli is the favouritt^ (expression, and the absurd excuse 
of all fools and blockheads; / cemm' do such a thing; a thing by no 
means either morally or physically impossible. I cannot attend long 
together to the same thing, says one fool; that is, he is such a fool that 
he will not. I remember a very awkward fellow, who did not know 
what to do with his sword, find who always took it off before dinner, 
saying, that he could not possibly dine wiilt his sword on; upon which 
I oonld not help telling him, that I really believed he could without any 
probable danger either to himself or others. It is a shame and an ab¬ 
surdity, for any man to say that he cannot do all those things, which 01*0 
commonly done by all the rest of rnaakind. 

Another thing that I must earnestly waiTi you against is laziness; by 
which more people have lost the fruit of tht'ir travels than, perhaps, by 
any other thing.' Pray be always in motion. Early in the morning go 
and see things; and the rest of the day go and see people. If yon stay 
bnt a week at a place, and that an insignifleant one, see, however, all 
that is to be seen there; know as many people, and get into as many 
houses, as ever yon can. 

I recommend to you likewise, though probably you have (bought of 
it yourself, to carry in your pocket a map of Oennany, in whi'*h the 
post-roods are marked; and iuso some short book of travels through 
Germany. Tlie former will help to imprint in your memory situations 
and distances; and the latter will point out many things for you to see, 
that might otherwise possibly escape you; and which, though they may 
be in themselves of littte consequence, you would regret not having seen, 
after having been at tlie places where they were. 

Thus warned and pro-viddd for ycur Journey, God speed you: KfUai 
fiuMMmguo $Uf A^eu. 
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Mtdea.k Fbisnd: 1 send you the inclosed original from a friend of 
oiire, with my own coiumontaries upon the text; a text which I hare so 
often paraphrased, and commented upon already, that I believe I can 
hardly say anything new upon it; but, however, I cannot give It over 
till I am better convinced, than I yet am', that you feel aJl the utility, 
the importance, and the necessity of it; nay, not only feel, but 

E ractise it. Your panegyrist allows you, what most fathers would 
e more than satisfied with, in a son, and chides me for not con* 
tenting myself witli PeaaentieUement bon ; but I, who have been in 
no one respect like otlier fathers, cannot neitlier, like thegi, con¬ 
tent myself witli Pensentiellement bon; because I know that it will 
not do your business in the world, vrliile you want qitelqueo eouekeo 
de ventis. Few fathers care much for their son^ or, at least, most 
of them care more for their money: and, conaequeutly, content 
themselves with giving them, at the cheapest rate, the common mn of 
education: that is, a school till eighteen; tlie University till twenty; 
and a couple of years riding post through the several towns of Europe; 
impatient till their boobies come home to be married, and, as they call 
it, settled. Of those who i^ly love their sons, few know how to do it. 
Some spoil theui by fondling tliem while they are young, and tlien quar¬ 
rel with them when they are grown up, for having boon spoiled; some 
love them like mothers, and attend only to tlie bodily health and strength 
of the hopes of their family, solemnise his birth-day, and rqjoioe, like 
the subjects of the Great Mogul, at the increase of his bulk; while o^ers, 
minding, as they think, only essentials, take pains and pleasure to see 
in their heir, all their favourite weaknesses and imperfections. I hope 
and believe that 1 have kept clear of all tlieso errura in the edneation 
which 1 have given you. No weaknesses of iny own have warped it,, 
no parsimony has starved it, no rigour has deformed it. Sound and ex¬ 
tensive learning was tlie foundation which I meant to lay—1 have laid 
it; but that alone, 1 knew, would by no means be sufficient: the orna¬ 
mental, the showish, the pleasing .superstructure was to be begun. In 
that view, 1 threw you into the great world, entirely your own master, 
at an age when others either guzzle at the University, or are sent 
abroad in servitude to some awkward, pe<lantic Scotch governor. This 
was to put yon in the way, ami the only way of acquiring those manners, 
that address, and tliose grace'', which exelnsivcly distingnish people of 
fashion; and writhuut which all moral vu-tues, and all acquired learning, 
are of no sort of use in the courts and le beau tnonde: on the contrary* 

I am not sure if they are not an hindrance. They are feared and dfs 
liked in tliose places, as too severe, if not smoothed^ and introduced by 
the grace*; but of these graces, of this necessary bMu eemUy it seems 
there are still quelque couches qui manqtwtd. Now, pray let me ask 
von, coolly and seriously, pourquoi ce» eouehea manquent-ellet f For you 
may as easily take them, os you may wear mure or less powder In your 
hair, more or less lace upon your coat. I can therefora aoooapt for your 
wanting them no other way in the world, thou fromyont not htfng yet 
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convinced of their full value. You have heard some English bocks sajj 
**Dauin these finical outlandish airs, give me a manly, resolute manner. 
They make a rout ■witli their graces, and talk like a parcel of dancing' 
masters, and dress like a parcel of fops: one good Englishman will beat 
three ot them.” But Jet your own observation undeceive you of these 
pr^udices. I will give you one instance only, instead of an hundred 
that J could give you, of a very sliijiing fortune and figure, raised upon 
no other foundation whatsoever, than that of address, manners, and 
graces. Between yon and me, (for this example must go no further,) 
what do you think made our friend, I.ord A****e, Oolonel of a regiment 
of guards, Governor of Virginia, Groom of the Stole, and Ambassador to 
Paris; aniounting in allti> sixteen or seventeen thousand pounds a year ? 
Was It his birth? No, a Butch gentleman only. Was it his estate? 

he iind none. Was it his learning, his parts, his political abilities 
and application ? You can answer these questions as easily, and as 
soon, 06 1 can usk them. W'hat was it then ? Many people vrondered, 
hut I do not; for I know, and will telJ yon. It was Jiis air, Jiis address, 
his manners, and his graces. lie plo ised, and by pleasing became a 
favourite; and by becoming a favourite became all that he has been since. 
Shew me any one instance, where intrinsic wortli and merit, unassisted 
by exterior nccomplishnients, have raised any man so high. You know 
^e Duo do liichelieu, now Marechal^ Cordon ifou, Oentilhommo do la 
Ckamhre., twice Ambassador, &o. By what means ? Not by the purity 
of his character, the depth of Lis knowledge, or any uncommon pene¬ 
tration and sagacity. Women alone formed and raised him. The 
Duchess of Burgundy took a fancy to him, and had him before he was 
sixteen years old; this put him in fashion among the heau monde: and 
the late Regent’s oldest daughter, now Mndame de Modene, took him 
next, and was near marrying liim. These early connections with 
women of the first distinction gave Iiiin those manners, graces, and 
address, which yon see ho lias; and wiiich, ,I can assure you, are all tliat 
he has; for, strip him of them, and he will be one of the poorest* men 
in Eurcipe. Man or woman cannot resist an engaging exterior; it will 
please, it will make its tvay. ^ You want, it seems, but qwl^uea eouehes; 
for God’s sake, lose no time in getting them; and now your have gone 
so for, complete^ the work. Think of nothing else till diat is 

finished; unwearied application will bring about auj thing: and surely 
your application can never bi so w'cll employed as upon that object, 
which is absolutely necessaiy to facilitate all others. With your know¬ 
ledge and parts, it adorned by inannei's and graces, what may you not 
hope one day to be ? But witlinut them, you will be in the situation of 
a man who should be very fleet of one leg but vorj* lame of tiie other. 
He could not run; the lame leg wonld check and clog the well one, 
which would be very near useless. 

From my original plan for your education, I meant to make yon un 
aommt umtorael/ what depends on me is executed, the little that re¬ 
mains undone depends singly upon you. Do not then disappoint, wher 
yon can so easily gratify me. It is your own interest which I am presa 
ing you to pursue, and it is ttie only return that I desire for all the care 
and affection of xoura. 
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Mt dkab Fkisnd : The world is the book, and the only one to which, 
at present, I would hare yon apply yourself; and the thorough know¬ 
ledge of it will be of rnoro uso to you, than all the books that ever were 
read. Lay aside tiie best book wljenever you can go into the best com¬ 
pany ; and depend upon it, you change for the better. However, as the 
most tumultuous life, whetlior of business or pleasure, leaves some 
vacant moments every day, in which a book is tlie refuge of a ratipnal 
being, T moan now to point ont to you the method of employing those 
moments (wliich wdll and ought to be but few) in the most advantage¬ 
ous manner. Throw away none of your time upon those trival, fhtile 
books, published by idle or necessitous authors, lor the amusement of 
idle and ignorant readers; such sort of books swarm and buzz about 
one every day; dap them away, they have no sting. * Oertum petejinemy 
have some one object for those leisure moments, and pursue tliat obj^t 
invariably till y^iu have attained it; and then take some other. For 
instance, considering your destination, I would advise yon to single ont 
tlie most remarkable and interesting mras of modem history, and 
confine all yonr reading to that cBva. If you pitch upon the Treaty of 
Munster, (and tliat is the proper period to begin with, in the coarse 
which I am now recoin men diug,) do not interrupt it by dipping and 
deviating into other books, nnrclative to it; bat consult only the most 
authentic liistories, letters, memoirs, and negotiations, relative to that 
great transaction; reading and comparing them, with all that cau¬ 
tion and distrust which 1/ord Bolingbroke recommends to you, in a 
better maimer, and in better words than 1 can. The next period worth 
yonr particular knowledge, is the Treaty of tlie Pyrenees: which was 
calculated to lay, and in efiect <lid lay, the succession of the House ot 
Bourbon to the crown of Spain. Pursue that in the same manner, 
singling, ont of the millions of volumes written upon that occasion, the 
two or three most authentic ones, and particularly letters, which are the 
best authorities in matters of negotiation. Next come tlie Treaties of 
](ilimeguen and liyswick, postscripts in a manner to those of Munster 
and the Pyrenees. Those two transactions have hod great light thrown 
upon them by the publication of many antlientio and original letters 
and pieces. Tlie concessions made at the Treaty of liyswick, by the 
then triumphant Lewis the Fonrteentli, nstonisiied all those who viewed 
things only superficially; but, I should tliiuk, must have been easily 
accounted for by those who knew the state of the kingdom of SfiaiD, 
as well as of the health of its King, Charles the Second, at that time. 
The interval between the conclusion of the peace of Byswick, and the 
breidcingont of tlie groat war in 1703, though a short, is a moat interest¬ 
ing one. Every week of it almost produced some great event. Two 
piration treaties, the deatli of the King ot Spain, his unexpected will, 
and the acceptance of it by Lewis the Fourteenth, in violation of the 
second treaty of partition, just signed and ratified by him. Philip the 
Fifth quietly and cheeifully received in Spain, and acknowledge as 
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King of it, by most of those powers, who afterwards joined in an alli¬ 
ance to dethrone him. I cannot help making this observation upon 
that occasion: Tliat character has often more to do in great transac¬ 
tions, than prndence and sound |)olicy: for Lewis the Fourteenth grati¬ 
fied }iis personal pride, by giving a llourbon King to Spain, at tlie 
expense of the true interest of Franco; which would have atmuired 
Dinch more solid and permanent strength by tlie addition of Naples, 
Sicily, and Ix>iTaine, upon the footing of the second partition treaty; and 
I think it was fortunate fur Europe that he preferred the will. It is 
true, he might hope to iufiuence his Bourbon posterity in Spain; he 
knew too well how weak the ties of blood are among men, and how 
much weaker s'ill they are among Princes. The Memoirs of Count 
Ilarraoli, and of Los Torres, give a good deal of light into the transac¬ 
tions of the'Court of Spain, previous to the death of that weak King; 
and the Letters of the Mar^chal d’llarcourt, then the French Ainb^ 
sador in Spain, of which I liave aatlientic copies in manuscript, from 
the year 1608 to 1701, have cleared up that whole affairto me. 1 keep 
that book for you. Tt appears by tli< ie letters, that the impudent con¬ 
duct of the lluuse of Austria, with regard to the King and Queen of 
Spain, and Madame Burlips, her favourite, together with the knowledge 
of the partition treaty, which inoonsed all Spain, were the true and 
only reasons of the will, in favour of the Duke of Ai^n. Cardinal 
Portocarrero, nor any of the Grandees, wore bribed by France, as was 
generally reported and believotlat that time; which confirms 'Voltaire’s 
anecdote upon that subject. Then opens a new scene and a new cen- 
tuiw; Lewis the Fourteenth’s good fortune forsakes him, till the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene make him amends for all the mis¬ 
chief they ha<l done him, by making the allies refuse the terms of peace 
offered by him at Gertruydenber. How tlie disadvantageous peace of 
Utrecht was afterwards brought on, you liave lately read; and yon 
cannot inform yourself too minutely of ail those circumstances, that 
treaty being the freshest source fi'om whence the late transactions of 
Europe have flowed. The alterations tliat have since happened, 
whether by wars or treaties, are so recent, that all the written acoonnts 
are to be helped out, proved, or contradicted, by the oral ones of almost 
every informed person, of a certain age or rank in life. For the ftots^ 
dates, and original pieces of tills century, yon will And them Lam¬ 
bert!, till the year 1715, and. after that time in Bousset’s Becfweil. 

I do not mean that yon should plod hours together in researches of 
this kind: no, you may employ your time more useftilly: but I mean, 
that you should make the most of the moments you do emnloy. by 
method, and tlie pursuit of one single ' «Ject at a time; nor should I 
call it a digression from that object, if when you meet with clashing 
and jarring pretensions of different riinces to the same thing, yon had 
immediately recourse to other books, in whioh those several pretensiona 
were clearly stated; on the contrary, tliat is the only way of remember¬ 
ing tho.se contested rights and claims: for, were a man to real tout do 
suite, ^huedorua'B Theatrum Pretetmonum^ he would only be con¬ 
founded by the variety, and remember none of them; whereas, by exar 
Brining th^ oocarioi^y, as they happen to occur, either in the course 
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of jom bistorical reading, or as thej are agitated in jonr own times, 
yon will retain, them, by connecting them witii .those historical &cta 
whi<di occasioned yonr inquiry. For example, had yon read, in the 
eonrse of two or wree folios of Pretensions, those, among othera of 
the two Kings of England and Prussia to Oost Frise, it is impossible, 
that you shomd have remembered them; but now, that they are become 
the debated object at the Diet at Ratisbon, and the topic of all political 
conversations, if you consult both books and persons concerning thorn, 
and inform yourself thorouglily, you will never forget them ns long as 
you live. Tou will hear a great deal of them on one side, at Hanover; 
and as much on the other side, afterwards, at Berlin: hear botli sides, 
and form your own opinion; but dispute with neither. 

Letters from forei^ ministers to their courts, and from their courts 
to them, are, if genuine, the best and most authentic records you can 
read, as far as they go. Oardinol d'Ossat’s, President Jcaiiiifs, D'£s- 
trade's. Sir William Temple’s, will not only inform your mind, but form 
your style; which, in letters of business, should be very plain and sim¬ 
ple. but, at the same time, exceedingly clear, correct, and pure. 

All tliat I Lave said may be reduced to those tw'o or three plain prin¬ 
ciples : 1st, That you should now read very little, but converse a groat 
d^-; 2dly, To reofl no useless, unprofitable books; and Sdly, That wose 
which you do read, nqiay all tend to a certain object, and bo relative to, 
and consequential of each other. In this method, half an hour’s reading 
every day vrill carry you a great way. People seldom know how to 
employ their time to the best advantage till they have too little left to 
employ; hut if, at your age, in the beginning of life, people would but 
consider the rniuo of it, and ]>ut every moment to interest, it is incred¬ 
ible what on additions fund of knowledge and pleasure such an eco¬ 
nomy would bring in. I look back with re^et upon that large sum of 
time, which, in my youth, 1 lavished away i^, without either improve¬ 
ment or pleasure. Take warning betimes, and oinoy every moment; 
pleasnros do not commonly lost so long as life, and therefore should not 
ue neglected; and the longest life is too short for knowledge, conse¬ 
quently every moment is precious. 

I am surprised at having received no letter from you since you left 
Paris. I still direct this to StrOisburgh, as 1 did my two lost. 1 shall 
direct my next to the post house at Muyence, unless I receive, in the 
mean time, contrary instructions from you. Adieu. Remember let 
aUentiont . they must be your passports into good company. 


LETTER CCLXXXI. 


Loasoir, i/ims, O. 8. 1*01. 

Mt DBAS Fbiskd : Very few celebrated negociators have been emi 
nent for their learning. The most famous Frencli neg^iators (and 1 
know no nation that can boast of ableiO have been military men, as 
Moivtieur d’Haroourt, Oomte d’E.<!trade.-j, Mart^chal d’Uxelles, and others 
The late Duke of Marlborough, who wai at least os able a negociator as 
a general, was exceedingly ignorant of books, but extremely knowing 
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In men; wlioreas the learned Grotius appeared, both in Sweden and ic 
France, to be a very bungling minister. This is, in my opinion, very 
easily to be accounted for. A man of very deep learning most have^ 
employed the greaitost part of his time in books; and a skilhil negooia- 
tor must necessarily have employed much the greater part of his time 
witii man. The sound scliolar, when dragged out of his dusty closet 
into business, acts by book, and deals with men as he has read of them; 
not as ho has known them by experience: he follows Spartan and Roman 
precedents, in what he falsely imagines to be similar cases; whereas 
two coses never were, since the beginning of tko world, exactly alike; 
and he would be capable, where he thought spirit and vigour necessary, 
to draw a circl'} round the pci'sons lie treated with, and ti> insist upon 
a categorical answer before they went out of it, because he had read, in 
the Buiuau history, that once upon a time some Roman ambassador did 
so. No; a certain degree of learning may he1j>, but no degree of learn¬ 
ing will ever make a skilful miidster: whereas a great knowledge of 
the world, of the characters, passions, and habits of mankind, has, 
without one grain of learning, mack' a thousand. Military men have sel¬ 
dom much knowledge of hooks; tueir education does not allow it; but 
what makes great amends for that want is, that they generally know a 
groat deal of the world; they are thrown into it young; they see 
variety of nations and ciiaracters; and' they soon And, that to rise, 
which is the aim of them all, they must first please: these concurrent 
Ciiuses almost always givo them manners and politeness. In consequence 
of which, yon sco tlicin always distinguished at courts, and favoured 
by the women. I could wish-that you had been ot an age to have 
mado a campaign or two as a volunteer. It would have given you an 
attention, a versatility, and an alertness; all which I doubt yon want; 
and a groat want it is. 

A foreign minister bos not groat business to transact every day; so 
tliat his k^nowledgo and his skill in negociating are not frequently put 
to the trial; but ho lias that to do every day, and every hour of the 
day, wliich is uecess.iry to prepare and smooth the way for his business; 
tliat is, to insinuato himself by bis manners, not only into the houses, 
but into the confidence of the most oon'>idcrable peo])k' of that place; 
to contiibuto to tlicir pleasures, and insensibly not to be looked upon as 
a stranger himself. A skilful minister may very iiossibly be jing hia 
master's business fhll os wpll, in doing the liononrs gracefully and gen¬ 
teelly of a ball or a supper, as if he were laboriously writing a protocol 
in his closet. The Mnrecbal d'llaroourt, by liis magnificence, his man¬ 
ners, and his politeness, blunted the edge of the long aversion which 
' the Spaniards had to the French. The court and the grandees were 
personally fond of him, and frequented his house; and were at least in¬ 
sensibly brought to prefer a Freuoh to a German yoke; whioh I am 
convinced would never have happened, had Oonite d^arraoh been Mar¬ 
shal d'Harcourt, or the Mar6clial d’Jlarcourt Qomte d'llarrach. The 
Comte d'Estrades bad, by sea nutniires polies et liantes^ formed such 
connections, and gained such an interest in the republic of the United 
Provinces, that Monsieur de Witt, the then Pensionary of Holland, often 
ap]^e«l to him to use his interest with ids friend, both in Holland and 
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the other provinces, whenever he ^e Witt) had a difficult point whieu 
he wanted to cariy. This was certainly not bronglit about by his knowl¬ 
edge of bool^ but of men: dancing, fencing, and riding, wi^ a little 
military arohitectnrc, wore no doubt tlie top of his education; and if 
he knew that eolUgium^ in Latin, signified college in french, it mnst 
have been by accident. Hut he knew what was more iibofnl: from thir¬ 
teen yeara old, he had been in tlie great world, and had read men and 
women so long, that he conld then reail them at sigiit. 

Talking the other day, upon this and other subjects, all relative to 
yon, with one wlio knows and loves you very well, and expressing my 
anxiety and wishes that your exterior accomplishments, as a man of • 
fashion, miglit adorn, and at least eiipal your iutiinsic merit as a man 
of sense and honour; the person interrupted me, and said, Set your 
lieort at rest; that never will or can hapjien. It is not in character; 
that gentleness, that douceur^ those attentions wllicli you wish hiiri to 
have, are not in his nature; and do wliat yon will, nay, let him do wliat 
he will, he can never acquire them. Nature may be a little disguised 
and altered liy care; but can by no means whatsoever be totally forced 
and changed. I denied this X'rinciple to a certain degree; but adinit- 
ting, however, that in many respects our nature was not to be changed; 
and .asserting, at tlie same tinio, that in others it might by care be very 
much altered and improved, so ns in trutli to bo changed; that 1 took 
tliose exterior accomplishments, which wo had been talking of, to bo 
mere modes, and absolutely depending upon the will, and upon custom; 
and that, therefore. I was convinced that your good i^ense, which must 
show you the importance of tliem, would make you resolve at all 
events to acquire tliein, even in spite of nature, if nature bo in the case. 
Our dispute, which lasted a great while, ended, as Voltaire observea 
that disputes in England are apt to do, in a wager of fifty guineas; 
which I myself am to decide upon honour, and of which this is a faith- 
fiil copy. If yon think I shall win it, you ni.ay go my halves if you 
please; declare yourself in time. This I declare, that 1 would most 
cheerfitlly give a tliousand guineas to win those tifty: you may securo 
them me if yon please. 

I grow very impatient for your future letters from tlie several courts 
of Manheira, Bonn, Hanover, &c., Ac. And I ilesiro that your letters 
may be to mo, what I do not desire they should be to any body else, J 
mean fiill of yourself. Let the egotism, a figure which upon all other 
occasions I detest, bo your only one to me. Trifles that concern yon are 
not trifles to me; and my kno^Vledgo of them may possibly bo usefnl to 
you. Adieu. Lea graces^ lea gracea^ lea gracea. 


LETTER CCLXXXII. 


Lohdoh, Jwm tt, O. 8. ITH. 

Mr PEAB Friend: 1 direct this letter to May once, wliere T think it is 
likely to meet you, supposing, as I do, tliat you staid three weeks at 
Manlielm after the date of your last from thence; but should you have 
staid UiDger at ManbeiTH, to which I have no objection, it will wait for 
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you at Mayence'. Mayence will not, I believe, have charms to detair 
YOU above a week; so that 1 reckon, you^will be at Bonn at the end of 
July, N. S. There you may stay just os little or as long as you please, 
and then proceed to Hanover. 

J had a letter by the -lust post from a relation of mine at Hanover, 
Mr, Kitonhope Aspiuwall, wiio is in'tlie Buko of Newcastle's oifice, and 
has lately been appointed the King’s Minister to the Bey of Algiers; a 
post which, notwithstanding your views of foreign affairs, I believe you 
do not envy him. lie tells me in that letter, there are very good 
lodgings to be* had at one Mrs. Meyer’s, the next door to the Bake of 
Newcastle’s, which he offers to take for you: I have desired him to do 
it, in case Mrs Meyers will wait for you till the latter end of August, or 
the beginning of September, N. S.^vhiuli, I suppose, is about the time 
when you will bo at Hanover. You will find this Mr. Aspiuwall of 
great use to you there. Tie will exert himself to the iitmi)st to serve 
you: he hiis been twice or tbrice at llanovor, and knows all the allures 
there; he is very well with the 1 )uke of New'castle, and will puff you tliere. 
Moreover, if you have a mind to work there os a volunteer in that 
'bureau^ he will assi't and inform* you. In short, he is veiy holiest, 
sensible, and informed man; mais nepayepas heaucoup de safigure; it 
abuse meme du %trUilege qu*ont Us homines d'itre laida; et Him sera pajs 
en rests atcc les lions et Us leopards quHt trounera d Alger. 

As you are entirely master of the time when you will leave Bona 
and go to Hanover, so are 3 011 master to stay at Hanover as long as you 
please, and to go from thence where you please; provided that at 
Oiiristma') you are at Berlin, fur the beginning of tlie Carnival: this I 
would not have j^nu sa^* at Hanover, considering the mutual disposition 
of tJiose two courts; but when anybody asks you where 3 'ou are to go next, 
6 a 3 % that you propose ranibliug in Gorman}', at Brunsw'ick, Cassel, &o., till 
the next si>ring; when you intend to bo in Flanders, in your way to 
England. 1 take Berlin, at this time, to* be the politest, the most 
shining, and the niost useful court in Europe for a young fellow to be 
at: and therefore I would upon no account not liave you there, for at 
least a couple of mouths of the Carnival. If you are os well received, 
and p^iss 3 ’our time as well, at Bonn, as 1 believe yon will, T would 
advise you to remain there till about the 2Uth of August, N. 8 .; iu 
four da 3 '& 30 U w'ill be at Hanover. As for your stay there it must 
bo shorter or longer, accorc]ing to certain ctreumstauces which you Jenom 
9f; supposing them at the best, then, stay within a week or ten days 
of the King’s return to England: but supposing them at the worst, 
your stii}' must not he too short, for reasons wliimi you also> know; no 
resentment must either appear or bo suspected; therefore, at worst, I 
think 3 'ou must remaiu there a month, and at best, as long as ever joa 
please. But I am convinced that all will turn out very well for you 
there. Everj'body is engaged or inclined to help yod; the ministers, I^g- 
lish and German, the priucfpal ladies, and most of the foreign minis¬ 
ters; so that I may ai)ply to \'ou, nullum, numen abest^ si sit prudenfia. 
Bu Perron will, I believe, be' back there, from Turin, much about the 
time y’ou get there: pray be very attentive to him, and oonneotyour 
self with him as much as ever 3 *ou can;‘for, besides that he is a vorv 
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pretty and welldnformed man, he is very much in fashion at Hanover, 
IS personally very \^ell witli the King, and certain ladies; so that« 
visible intimacy and connection Avith him will do you credit and ser¬ 
vice. Pray cultivate Monsieur Hop, the Dutch minister, who has always 
been very much iny friend, and will, I am sure, bo yours; his manners, it is 
true ore not very engaging; he is rough, but iie is sincere. It is very usetbl 
sometimes to see tJie things Avliich one ought to avoid, ns it is right 
to see very often those wliicL one otight to imitate: and ray friehd Hop's 
manners will frequently point out to you, what yours ought to be by 
the rule of contraries. 

Congreve points out a sort of critics, to whom lie says tliat we ai 
doubly obliged. 

Roles for good writing Uicy with palna indite, 

Then slicw us what is bad, by wliat they write. 

It is certain that Monsieur Hop, with the best lietirt* in the world, and 
a thousand good qa.nlities, has a thousand enemies, and hardly a friend; 
singly from the roughness of his maimers. 

N.B. I heartily wish you could Lave staid long enough at MauLcira, 
to have been seriously and desperately in love with Madame de Taxis; 
who, 1 suppose, is a proud, insolent, fine lady, and avIio would conse¬ 
quently liave exiiectod atteiiti(,ns little short of adoration: nothing 
would do you more good tlian suen a passion, and 1 live in hopes that 
somebody or other will be able to excite such an one in you; your hour 
may not yet bo come, Imt it will come. Love lias not been nn.'lptly 
compared to the suiall-pox, AvhicL most people have sooner or later. 
Ipliigenia had a wonderful eilbet upon Cimou: 1 wisL some Hanover 
Iphigenia may try her skill upon you. 

I recommend to you again, though I have already done it +wice or 
thrice, to speak German, even affectedly, Avhilo you are at Hanover; 
which will shew that you prefer that language, and be of more use to 

{ ^ou there with wm^ody^ than you can imagine. When you carry my 
otters to Monsieur Munchausen, and Monsioiir Schwicgoldt, address 
yourself to them in German; the Latter speaks French very well, but 
the former extremely ill. Shew great attention to MmLame Muiichaut»en’s 
daughter, who is a great favourite; those little tritlcs please mothers, 
and sometimes fathers, extremely'. Observe and you will find, almost 
universally, that tlie least thiiig'i either please or displease most; because 
they iiecdssarily imply, eitlier a very strong desire of obliging, or an unpar¬ 
donable indilFerenoe about it. 1 will give you a ridiculous instance enough 
of this truth, from my own experience. When I was ambassador too 
first time in Holland, Comte de Wassenaer and his wife, peo[>le of tlie 
first rank and consideration, had a little boy of about three years old, 
of whom they w^re exceedingly fond: in order to make my conrt to 
thdm, 1 was sc too, and used to take the child often upon my lap, and 
play with him. One day his nose was very snotty, upon which I took 
out njy hondkerohief and wiped it for him; tiiis raised a loud laugh, 
and they called me a very handy nurse; but the father and mother 
ware so pleased witii it, that to this day it is an anecdote in the family 
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and I never re>)eive a letter from Oomte Wassenacr, but he makes me 
t)ie compliniduts du morvenx que j'ai nwucM autrefois; who, by the 
way, 1 am ai^siired, is> now tlio prettiest young fellow in Holland. • nhere 
one would gain people, remember that nothing is little. Adieu. 


LETTER COLXXXIIJ. 

Loiwoh, Jvn* es, O. S. 1702. 

Mt dear Fi'.tErrn: As I have reason to tear, ftom your last letter of 
tlio 18th, N*. S , iVom Manheiiii, that all,.or at least most of ray letters 
to you, since yi>u left Paris, have iniscarned; I think it requisite, at all 
events, to repeat in this, the necessary parts of those several tetters, os 
far ns they relate to yonr future motions. 

1 suppose tiiat tin's will either find yon, dr be hut a few da^^ before 
yju atlionn. wliero it is directed: and 1 suppose too, that you have fixed 
your time An* goiiii; from thence to flanover. If tilings turn out twll -it 
Httnorer^ as in m^ opinion ttiey v ill, Ghi std hene non ai nvuova^ stay 
there till a week or ten days before tlie King sets out for England; b**'., 
should they turn out wliicli I rjannot imagine, stay however a mouth, 
that your departure may not seem a stop ''f iiscontent or peevislmess ; 
the very su«]ticion of which is by all means to be avoided. Whenever 
you leave Hanover, bo it sooner or bo It l.ater, wliero would you go? 
Lei ^ PaJirone^ and 1 give 3 'ou yoi4r c/ioieo : would you pas.s tlie mouths 
of November and ].>ecemher at "Brunswick, Ciussel, Ac. ? Would you 
choose to go for a 'Miuplo -of months to Ratisbon, whore you would be 
very well recommomled to, and treated by the King’s Electoral Minister, 
the Baron de Behr, an<l wliere j'ou would improve yonr jua fublicmnt 
or wouid you rather go direetljr to Berlin, and stay there till the end of 
the Oiirni'^ai ? Two or three montlis -at Berlin are, considering all cir¬ 
cumstances, accessary' for 3 '^on; and the Carnival months ai*e the best; 
pour le TBate decLlez en dn-nier reaaort^ et aans appal comma d^abua.. Let 
me know yonr decree, wlicn yon have formed it. Your good or ill suc¬ 
cess at Hanover will have a very great influence upon your subsequent 
character, figure, and fortune in the world; therefore 1 confess, that 1 
am more anxious about it, than ever bride was on her wedd'ug-night, 
when wishes, hopes, fears,,and doubts, tiimnltuoudy agitate, please, and 
terrify iier. ft is your first crisis: :ho character which yon will acquire 
there will, .nore or loss, "be that which will abide by you for the rest of 
yonr life. You will he ^.ried and judged there, not as a boy, but as a ' 
m.'in; and from th.at. moment there is no appeal for character; it is fixed. 
To form that character udvantagcousl\% you have three objects partiou- 
larly to attend t<.: your character nis a man of morality, truth, and* 
honour: yonr knowledge in the objects of your destination, as a man 
of biMiness; and your engaging and insinuating address, air and manners, 
as a courtier; the sure and only steps to favour. Merit at coorts, with¬ 
out favour, will do little or nothing;- favour, without merit, will do a 
good deal: but favour and merit together will do every thing. Favour 
at courts depends upon so many, snoh trifling, such unexpected, and un¬ 
foreseen events, that a good courtier must attend to every oiroumstano^ 
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'^w6v«r little} that either does, or can hi»>non; be must hare no ab¬ 
sences, no distractUma; he must not say, “Idid not mind it; who would 
have thought it?'* Ho ought both to Itave minded, and to have thought 
it. A ohamber-maid has sometimes caused rovolutious in courts, which 
have produced others in kingdoms. Were I to make my way to thvour 
in a court, I would neither wilfully, nor by negligence, give a dog or a 
cat there reason to dislike me. Two pies-griiehet^ well instructed, you 
know, made the fortune of De Lnincs with Lewis XIII. Every step a 
man makes at court requires os much attention and circuTiispection, as 
those which were made fonuciiy between hot ploughshares, in the Or¬ 
deal, or fiery trials; wliich, in those times of ignorance and superstition, 
were looked upon os demonstrations of innooenco or guilt. Direct your 
principal battery, at llanovcr, at the D—- of N——'s: there are many very 
weak places in that citadel; where, with a very little skill, you caiiuoc 
fail making a great impression. Ask for his oraeiN, in every tiling you 
do; talk Austrian and Aiitigallican to him; and, as soon as you are upon 
a foot of talking easily to him, toll Itim en badinant^ that liis .^kill and 
success in thirty or forty elections in England leave you no reason to 
doubt of his carrying his election for Fnuikfort; and that you look upon 
the Archduke as his Member tor the Empire. Jn liis Ijoura of.fosUvity 
and compotation, drop, that he puts you in mind of what Sir William 
Temple says of the Pensionary De Witt; wlio at that time governed 
half Europe; that ho appeared at balls, asscinblie.s, and public jiluces, as 
if he hod nothing else to do, or to think of. Wlien lie talks to you upon 
foreign .affairs, wiiich lie will often do, .say that you really cannot presume 
to give any opinion of your own upon those matters, looking ufion your¬ 
self at present, only as a postscri]>t to the corps diplonuitiqiie ; but that, 
if his Grace will be pleased to make you an additional voluiue to it, 
tliongh blit in duodecimo^ you will do your best, that lie shall neither be 
ashamed nor repent of it. He loves to have a favourite, aud to open 
himself to that favourite: ho has now no such person with him; the 
place is vacant, and if yon have dexterity you may fill it. In <me thing 
aluue, do not humour him; 1 mean drinking; tor, os I believe,you have 
never yet been drunk, you do not yourself know how you can bear your 
wine, and'what a little too inach of it may make you do or say. you 
might possibly kick down all you had done before. 

You do not love gaming, and 1 thank God fur it; but at*Haiiover 1 
would have you shew, oud profess a particular dislike to play, so as to 
decline it upon all occasions, unless where one may he wanted to make 
a fourth at whist or quadrille, and then take care to declai'C it the rcault 
of your complaisance^ not of your inclinations. Wi thout such [ireoaution, 
you may very possibly be susiiected, thoiigli unjustly, of loving play, upon 
account of my former passion for it; and such a suspicion would do you 
a great deal of hurt, especially with the Xing, wiiu detects gamieg. 1 
oiust end this abruptly. Goef bless you 1 
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LETTER OOLXXXIV. 

Mt drab Fbxbnd: Yeraatility as a courtier may be almost dedsire 
to jou liereafter; that is, it may conduce to, or retard your preferment 
in your own destination. The first reputation goes & great way; and 
if yon fix a good ono at Hanover, it will operate also'to your advantage 
in England. The trade of a courtier is as much a trade as ^at or a 
shoemaker; and he who applies iiimself the most, will work the best; 
the only difficulty is to distinguiifh (wliat I am sure you have sense 
enough to distinguish) between the right and proper qualifications and 
their kindred tanlts; for there is but a line between every perfection 
and its neighbouring imperfection. As, for example, yon must bo ex* 
trcmdy well-bred and polite, but without tl^e troublesome forms and 
stifihess of ceremony. Von must be respectfm and assenting, but with¬ 
out being servile and abject. Ton must bo frank, but without indiscre¬ 
tion ; and close, without being oosn ve. You most keep up dignity of 
character, without the least pride of birth or rank. Yon must be gay 
within all the bounds of decency and respect; and grave without the 
affectation of wisdom, which does not become the age of twenty. You 
must bo essentially secret, without being dark and mysterious. You 
must be firm, and oven hold, but with great seeming modesty. 

Witli these qualifications, which, by the way, are all in yonr own 
power, I will answor for your success, not only at Hanover, but at any 
court in Europe. And 1 am not sorry that you begin your apprentice¬ 
ship at a little one; because yon must be more circumspect, aud more 
upon your guard there, than at a great one, where every little thing is 
not known nor reported. 

When you write to me, or to anybody else, from thence, take care 
that your Gutters contain commendations of nil that yon see and hear 
there; for tney will most of them be opened and road; but, as frequent 
couriers will come from Hanover to England, yon may sometimes write 
to me without reserve; and put yonr letters into a very little box, wliich 
you may send safely by some of them. 

I must not omit mentioning to yon, that at the Duke of Newcastle's 
table, where you will frequently dine, there is a groat deal of dr.nkiQg; 
bo upon yonr guard against \t, both upon account of your health, whioh 
would not bear it, and of tlie consequences of your being flustered and 
heated with wine: it might engage yon in scrapes and frolics, whioh the 
King (who is a very sober man himself) detests. On the other hand, 
you should not seem too grave and too wise to drink like the rest of the 
company; therefore use art: mix water with your wine; do not drink 
all that is in the glass; and if detected, and pressod to drink more, do 
not cry out sobriety; but say, that you have lately been out of order, 
that you are subject to inflammatory complaints, and that yon must beg 
to be excused for the present. A young fellow ought to be \viser than 
he should seem to bo; and on old follow ought to seem wise whether 
h»re^y be so or not. 

During your stay at Hanover, T would have you make two or ^ree 
exoorsions to ports of that Electorate: the Hartz, where the sUyer 





nines ere; Gtottingen, for the University; Stade, for what oominerce 
there is. Ton should also go to Zell. In short, see everything that is 
to be seen there, and inform yourself well of all the details of tliat 
country. Go to Hamburgh for three or four days, and know the con- 
stitation of that littie Hanseatic Kepublio, and inform yourself well of 
the nature of the King of Denmark's pretensions to it. 

If all things turn out right for you at Hanover, I would have you 
make it your L^ead-quartors, till about a week or ten days before the 
King leaves it; and then go to Brunswick, which, though a little, is a 
very polite, pretty court. You may stay there a fortnight or three 
we^^ as you like it; and from thenoe go to Oassel, and there stay till 
you go to Berlin; where I would have you bo by Christmas. At Ilan- * 
5Vor you will very easily get good letters of recommendation to Bruns¬ 
wick and to Cassel. You do not want any to Berlin; however, I will 
lend you one for Voltaire- ji propos of Berlin, be very reserved and 
eantious while at Hanover, as to that King and that country; both 
which are detested, because feared by everybody there, from his Mf^es- 
ty down to the meanest peasant: but, however, they botli extremely 
l^rve your utmost attentiou: and you will see the arts and wisdom 
of government better in that country, now, than in any other in Europe. 
You may stay three months at Berlin, if yon like it, as 1 believe yon 
will; and after that I hopo wo shall meet here i^ain. 

Of all the places in the world (I repeat it once more) establish a good 
reputation at Hanover, etfaites voiu mloir Id, autant q%Cil eat pomibUy 
009* U hrillant, lea manUrea, et lea graeea. Indeed it is of the greatest 
impoflanco to yon, and will make any fnturo application to the King in 
your behalf veiy easy. He is more taken by mose little things, &an 
any man, or even woman, that I ever knew in my life: and I do not 
wonder at him. In short, exert to the utmost all your means and 
powers to please: and remember that ho who pleases the most, will .rise 
the soonest and the highest. Try but onc/O the pleasure and advantage 
of pleadng, and I will answer tlmt yon will never more neglect the 
means. 

I send you herewith two letters, the one to Monsieur Munchansen, 
the other to Monsieur Suhweigeldt, an old friend of mine, and a ver^ 
sensible knowing man. They will both, I am sure, be extremely civil 
to yon, and carry yon into the best company; and then it is your busi¬ 
ness to please that company. I never was more anxious about au^ 
period of your life, than I ani about tliis, your Hanover expedition, it 
being of so much more conse«iuence to yon than any other. If I hear 
from thence, that you are liked and loved there, for your air, yon man¬ 
ners, and address, os well as esteemed for your knowledge, 1 shall be the 
happiest man in the world. Judge tlien what I must if it happoia 
otbMrwise. Adieu. 
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LETTER COLXXXV. 

Loiook. SI# O. A1181. 

Mt DBAS Fbibnd : By my oaloulation this letter may probably arrive 
at Hanover three or four days before you; and as I am sure of its ar« 
riving there safe, it shall contain the most material points that I have 
mentioned in my several letters to yon since you len Paris, as if you 
hod received but few of them, which may very probabfy be the case. 

As for your stay at Hanover, it must not in all eventg bo less than a 
mouth; but if things turn out to your mtUfactUm^ it may be just as 
long as yon please. From thence you may go wherever you like; for 1 
have so good an opinion of year judgment, that I think you will oom> 
bine and weigh all circumstances, and clioose the properest places* 
Would you saunter at some of the small courts, os Brunswick, Oassel, 
&o. till the Carnival at Berlin ? You are master. Would you pass a 
co.uple of months at Katisbon, whir'h might not bo ill employed ? Ala 
homtM heure. Would you go to Bj assels, stay a montli or two there 
with Dayrolles, and from tiience to Mr. Yorke, at the Ilaguo? With 
all my heart. Or, lastly, would you go to Copenhagen and Stockholm ? 
Lei i aiicho Padrone: choose entirely for yourself, without any farther 
instructions from me; only lot me know your determination in time, 
that I may settle your credit, in case you go to places where at present 
you have none. Your oi)ioct should bo to see the mor^ nvuUorum 
hominum et urbes ; begin and end it whero you please. 

By what you have already seen of tlie German courts, I am sure you 
must have observed that they are much more nice and scrupulous, in 
points of ceremony, respect and attention, than the greater courts of 
Franco and England. You will, therefore, I am persuaded, attend to 
the Riinntest circumstances of address and beliaviour, particularly during 
your stay at Hanover, which (I will repeat it, though I have said it 
often to you already) is the most importaut preliminary period of your 
whole lire. Nobody in the world is more exact, in all points of good¬ 
breeding, than the King; and it is the part of every man’s character, 
that he informs himself of first. Tlie least iiegligenoe, or the slightest 
inattention, reported to him, m8y do you infinite prejudice; ‘ s their 
contraries wonld service. 

If Lord Albemarle (as T tiblieve he did) trusted yon with tlie secret 
affairs of his department, lot the Duke of Newcastle know that ho did 
so; which will be an inducement to iiim to trust you too, and possibty 
to employ you iu affairs of consequence. Tell him that, tiiough you are 
young, you know the importance of secrecy in business, and can keep 
a secret; that I have always inculcated this doctrine into yon, and have 
moreover, strictly forbidden you ever to communicate, even to me, any 
matters of a secret natore, which you may happen to.be trusted with in 
the course of business. 

As for business, I think I can trust you to yourself ; but I wish I 
could say as much for you with regard to those exterior accomplish¬ 
ments, which are absolutely necessary to smooth and shorten the way 
to it. Half the bnsiness is done, when one has gained the heart and 
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the affections of those with whom one is to transact it. Air and address 
mast begin, manners and attention must finish that work. 1 will let 
you into one secret concerning myself; which is, that I owe much more 
of the success which 1 have had in the world, to my manners, than to 
any superior degree of merit or knowledge. I desired to pleo^ and 1 
neglected none of the means. Tliis, I can assure you, without any fiilse 
mt^osty, is the truth. You have more knowledge than I had at your 
age, but then I had much more attention and good-breediug than you. 
Call it vanity, if you please, and possibly it was so; but my great oQect 
was to make every man 1 mot with like me, and every woman love me. 

1 often succeeded; but'why? By taking great pains, for otherwise I 
never should; my figure by no means entitled me to it; and 1 had cer¬ 
tainly uu iip-liill game; whereas your couiitenanoe would help yon. If 
•you made the most of it, and proscril)od for over the guilty, gloomy, 
and funereal part of it. Dross, address, and air, would become your 
best countenance, and make your little figure posswery well. 

If you Lave time to read at Hanover, pray let the books you read be 
^1 relative to the history and constitution of that country; which I 
would have vou know as correctly as any Hanoverian in the whole 
Electorate. Int'orm yourself of the powers of the States, aud of the 
nature aud extent of the several judicatures; tlio [lartioular articles of 
trade and commerce of Bremen, llarburg, and Stade; the details and 
value of the mines of the llartz. Two or three short books will give 
you the outlines of all these things; and conversation turned upon those 
subjects will do the rest, and better than books can. 

Kememlter of all things to speak nothing but German there; make it 
(to express myself pedantically) your vernacular language; seem to 
prefer it to any other; call it your favourite language, and study to speak 
it with purity aud elegance, if it has any. This will not only make ' 
you perfect in it, but will please, and make your court there better than 
any thing. A proftoa of languages; Did you improve your Italian 
while you were at Baris, or did you forgot it ? Had you a master there; 
and what lioliaii books did you read with him ? If you are master of 
Italian, I would have you afterwards, by the first convenient oppor* 
tiiiilty, learn Spanish, which you may voiy easily, and in a very little 
time do; you will then, in the course of your foreign business, never 
be obliged to employ, pay, or trust any translator for any European 
langu^. 

As Ilove to provide eventually for every thing that con possibly hap¬ 
pen, 1 will Hupposo the wor^i that can befall you at Hanover. In that 
case 1 would have you go immediately to the Duke of Newcastle, and 
beg his Grocers advice, or rather oiders, what yon should do; adding, 
that his advice will always be orders to you. Yon will tell him, that 
tliough you are exceedingly mortified, you. are much dess so than you 
«h >ald otherwise be, from the consideration, tliat, being utterly unknown 
to his M—*, his objection could net be personal to you, and could only 
arise from circumstances which it was ni>t in your power either to pre¬ 
vent or remedy; that if hia Grace thought, that your continuing any 
longer there would be disagreeable, you entreated him to .teU you so; 
ufd tliat upon the whole, yon referred yourself entirely to him, whose 
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orders yon should most sompnloasly obey. Bnt this precaution, I data 
say, is «b a&uTuZanfi, and will prove unneoessury; however, it is always 
right to be prepared for all events, the worst as well as the best; it 

F revents hnrry and surprise, two dangerous situations in business; fbr 
know no one tiling so useful, so necessary in all business, as great 
coolness, steadiness, and sonp froid: they give an incredible advantage 
over whoever one has to do witli. 

I have received yonr letter of the 16th, N. S., from Mayence, where 
I find that you have diverted yourself much better than I expected. I 
am very well acquainted with Oomte OobentzePs character, both of 
parts and business. He conld have given yon letters to Bonn, having 
formerly resided there himself. Ton will not be so agreeably eUetr^ 
where this letter will find you, as you were both at Manheim and 
Mayence; bnt I hope you may meet with a second German Mrs. F—d, • 
who may moke you forget tlie two former ones, and practice your Ger¬ 
man. Such transient passions will do you no liarm; but, on the con¬ 
trary, a great deal of good; they wili refine yonr manners, and quicken 
^our attention; they give a yonng fe.low du hrillant^ md bring him* 
into fashion; which last is a great article at setting ont in the world. 

I have wrote, about a month ago, to Lord Albemarle, to tbonk him 
for all his kindnesses to you; but pray have you done as much f Those 
are the necessary attentions, which should never be omitted, especially 
in the beginning of life, when a character is to be established. 

That ready wit, which you so partially allow me, and so justly Sir 
Charles Williams, may create many admirers; but, take my wora for 
it, it makes few friends. It shines and dazzles like the noon-day snn, 
but, like that too, is very apt to scorch; and therefore is always faared. 
The milder, morning and evening, light and heat of that planet, soothe 
and calm our minds. Gk)od sense, complai^ance, ^ntleness of manners, 
attentions, and graces, are the only thiri^ that truty engage, and durably 
keep the heart at long run. Never seek for wit; if it presents itself, 
well and good: but, even in that case, let yonr judgment interpose; 
and take care that it be not at the expense of any Imdy. Pope says 
very truly. 

There are whom beaTen has blest with store of wit, 

Yet want as nmob afaln to gorem It. 

And in another place, I donlit with too much tmtii, 

Tor wit and Jadgment ever aro at strife, 

Thongh meant each other^i aid, like man and wife. 

The Germans aro very seldom troubled with any extraordinary eroUi- 
lions or effervescences of wit,^ahd it is not prudent to ti^ it upon them; 
whoever does, offmdet toUdo. 

Remember to write me very minute accounts 6f all your transaotions 
at Hanovw, for they excite both my impatience and anxiety. Adieu 1 
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LETTER OOLXXXVL 

LostDOV, Aii(ftut 4t‘0. A lIBli 

Mt DK4B Fkibitd .* I am ez:retnely concerned at the retam of yoat 
old asthmatic complaint, of wliioh your letter from Cnssel of the 28 tli 
Jnly, N. B., informs me. I believe it is cliiedy owing to your own 
lienee for, notwithstanding tlio season of the year, and the heat and 
agitation of travelling, I dare swear you have not taken one single dose 
of gentle, cooling physic, since that whicli 1 made you take at Bath. 1 
hope, you are now better, and in better hands. 1 mean in Dr. Hngo*<^ 
at Hanover: he is certainly a very skilful physician, and therefore I 
desire that you will inform him most minutdy of your own cose, from 

} rour first attack in Oarniola, to tliis last at Marpurgh; and not only fol- 
ow his prescriptions exactly at present, but t^e liis directions, with 
regard to the regimen that he would have you obseiwe to prevent the 
returns of this complaint; and, in case of any rolurns, tlie immediate 
applications, whether external or internal, that he woidd have you make 
use of. Consider, it is very worth your wliile to submit at present to 
any course of medicine or diet, to auy restraint or confinement, for a 
time, in order to get rid, once for all, of so tronblesomo and painful a 
distemper; tlie returns of which would e'^ually break in upon your busi¬ 
ness or your pleasures. Notwithstanding all this, which is plain sense 
and reason, I mnch fsar that, as soon as ever you ore got out of yonr 
present disti'ess, you will take no preventive chre, b}*^ a proper coarse 
of medicines and regimen; but, like most peo])le of your age, tlunk it 
impossible that you ever should be ill again. However, if you will not 
be wise tor 3 'our own sake, I desire you will bo so for mine, and most 
scrupulously observe Dr. Hugo’s present and future directions.' 

Hauover, where I take it for granted you are, is at present the seat 
and centre of foreign negociatious; there are ministers from almost 
every court in Europe; and you have a flue opportunity of displaying 
with modestj, in conversation, your knowledge of the matters now in 
agitation. Tlie chief I take to be the Eloettou of tlie King of the Bo 
mans, which, thougli I despair of, heartily wish were brought about, 
fi)r two reasons. The dr.st is, that I think it may prevent a war upon 
the death of the present Emperor, who, though young and healthy, may 
po< 4 !»ibly die, as young and hcaltliy people often do.* Tlie other is, the 
very reason that makes some po'wers oppose it, and others dislike it, 
who do not openly oppose it; I mean, that it may tend to make the 
imperifid dignity hereditary in the House of Austria ; whicli I heartily 
wish, togettier with a very great increase of power in the empire; till 
when, Germany will never be any tiling near a match for Franco. Oar* 
dinal Bicbelieu shewed his sopeilor abilities in nothing more, than in 
thinking no pains or expense too great to break the power of the House 
of Austria in the empire. Ferdinand bad certainly made himself abso¬ 
lute, and the empire consequently formidable to France, if that Cardinal 
had not piously adopted the Prutostaut cause, and put the empire, by 
the treaty of 'it'estphalia, in pretty much the same disjointed situation 
ic which France taelf was before Lewis the Eleventh; when princse 
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of the blood, at the head of provinces, and Dnkes of Brittanv, 
always opjiosed, and often gave laws to the crown. Nothing bat mak* 
ing tho empire hereditary in ‘ the lloaso of Austria, can give it that 
strength and efficiency, wfiich 1 wish it Jiad, fee the sake of the balance 
of power. For, while the prinoes of tho empire are so independent of 
tho etiiperor, so divided among themselves, and so open to the corrupt 
lion of the best bidders, it is ridiculous to expect that Germany ever 
will, or can act as a compact and well-united body against France. Bnt 
as this notion of mine would as little please soToe of our frimdo^ as 
many of our enemies, I would not advise you, though you should be of 
the same opinion, to declare yourself too freely so. Could the Elector 
Palatine be satiofied, which 1 confess will be difficult, considering the 
nature of his pretensions, the tenaciousnoss and haaghtine.ss of tho court 
of Vienna, (and our inability to do, os we have too often done, their work 
for them); I say, if the E1v>otor PjUatiiie could be engaged to give his 
vote, I should think it would be right to proceed to tho election with a 
clear minority of dve votes; and L'ave tho King of Prussia and the 
Elector of Cologne, to protest and loinonstrate as much as ever they 
please. The tbrmor is too wise, and tho latter too weak in every respect, 
to act in conscqnoiico of those protests. The distracted situation 
of Franco, -with its ecolesiastical and parliamentary quarrolsj not to 
mention the illness and possibly tho death of tho Dauphin, will make 
the King of Prussia, who is certainly no Frenchmaii in his heart, very 
cautious how he acts a^ one. Tho Elector of Saxony will be induencea 
by tho King of Poland, who must be determined by Russia, considering 
his views upon Poland, winch, by the by, I hojie he will never obtain; 
I mean, as to making that crown hereditary in his family. As for his 
sons having it by the precarious tenure of election, by which his father 
now holds \t, Ala bonne hmre. But, should Poland have a good gov* 
eminent under hereditary kings, there wonld be a new devil raised in 
Europe^ that I do not know who could lay. I am sure I would not raise 
him, though on luy own side for the present. 

I do not know how I came to trouble my head so much about poll- 
‘tics to-day, which has been so very free from them for aorae years; 1 
suppose it was because I knew that I w'os writing to the most coiisam- 
mate politician of tliis, and his age. If I err, you will set me ri/ht; si 
quid nonisti reetiua istis^ eandidus imperti, 

I am excessively impatient for your next letter, which J expect by 
tlie first post from Iliinover, to remove my anxiety, as 1 hope it will, 
not only with regard to your health, but likewise to ofAer tAinqs; in 
the meantime in the language of a pedant, but with the tenderness of a 
parent, ju&so te bene vaUre. 

Lady Chesterfield makes yon many compliments, and is much con 
oerned at your indisposition. 
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LETTER OCLXXXVII. 

To Monaiettr do Voltairo, noto staying at Berlin, 

Loyooii, An 0 V 0 f IT, 0,A IIBI. 

Sib: Asa most nonvincinff'proof hoAv infinitely I am interested ia 
07617 thing which concerns Mr. Stanhope, who will have'the honour 
of presenting yon this letter. I take the liberty of introducing him to 
you. He has read a great deal, ho bos seen a great deal; whether or 
not he hes made a proper use of that knowledge, is what I do not 
know: ho is only twenty years of age. He was at Berlin some years 
ago, and therefore ho returns thither; for at present people ore attracted 
towa^s the north by the same motives which but lately drew them to 
the south. 

Permit me, Sir, to return you thanks for the pleasure and instruction 
I have received from yonr History of Lewis XIV. 1 have as yet read 
it but four times, because 1 wish to forget it a little before I read it a 
fifth; but 1 find tliat impossible: I shml therefore only wait till you 
^ve us the augmentation which you promised; let me entreat you not 
to defer it long. 1 thonglit myself pretty conversant in the history of 
the reign of Tjcwis the Fourteenth, by means of those innumerable His* 
tories. Memoirs, Aneo<lotes, dec., which I had rood relative to that 
period of time. You have convinced me that 1 was mistaken, and had 
upon that subject very confused ideas in many respects, and very false 
ones in othei's. Above all, 1 cannot but acknowledge the obligation we 
have to you. Sir, for the light which yon have thrown upon the follies 
and outrages of the different sects; the weapons you employ against 
those madmen, or those impostors, are the only suitable ones; to make 
use of nuy otliers would bo imitatiug them: they must bo attacked by 
rididule, and punished with contempt. A propoe of those fanatics; 1 
send you here inclosed a piece upon tliat subject, written by the late 
Dean Swift: I believe you will not dislike it. You will easily guess 
why it never was printed: it is authentic, and I have the original in 
his own liaiidwriting. His Jupiter, at the Day of Judgment, treats 
them much as yon do, and ns they deserve to be treated. 

Give mo leave, Sir, to tell yon freely, that I am embarrassed npon 
your aocoimt, as I cannot determine what it is that I wish from yon. 
When I read your last history, I am desirous that you should always 
write history; but when I n-ud your Borne Sa-mSe^ (mthough ill-printed 
and disfigui'cd,) yet I then wi'^h yon never to deviate from poetry; how¬ 
ever, I confess that there still remains one history worthy of yonr pen, 
and of which your pen alone is worthy. You have long ago given us 
tile history of the greatest and most outrageous Madman (I ask your 
pardon if I cannot say the greatest Hero) of Europe; you have 
ns latterly the history of the greatest King; give us now the history 
of the greatest and most virtuous Man in Europe; I should think it 
degrading to coll him King. To you this cannot be difficult, he is always 
before your eyes: yonr poetical iaveiition is not necessary to bis glory, 
as ^at may ^ely rely upon your historical candour. The first duty o( 
an historian is the only one lie need require from his, Be quid fain 
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dio&re antdeat^ ne quid wri non. audeat. Adloa, Sir I I find that I miuit 
admire you every day mora and more; but I also know that nothing 
aver can add to the esteem and attach meat with which 1 am actually, 
your most humble and most obedient servant, 
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LETTER OOLXXXVIII. 

Lonoir, SefiemborVtt^W. 

okab Fbibni) : bince you have been at Uanover, your oorrespon 
ence has been both unfrequent and laconio. You mode indeed cne 
great effort in folio on the 18th, with a postcript of the 22d August, 
N. S., and since that, vou» avez ratk in. qucurUt. On the 31st August, 
N. S., you give me no informations of what I want chiefly to know; 
which is, wliat Dr. lingo (whom I charged you to consult) said of your 
asthmatic complaint, and what he prescribed yon to prevent tlie returns 
of it; and also what is the com}/'my that you keep there, who has 
been kind and civil to yon, and who not. 

You say that you go constantly to the parade; and you do very well; 
for though you are not of tliat trade, yet military matters make so great 
a part both of conversation and negociation, that it is very proper not 
to be ignorant of .them. 1 hope you mind more than the mere exercise 
of the troops you see; and that you inform yuui'self at the same time, 
of the more material details; such as their pay, and the difference of 
it when in and out of quarters; what is faruibhed them by the country 
when in quarters, and what is allowed them of aminnnition, broad, dec., 
when in the field; the number of men and officers in the several troops 
and companies, together witli the non-oominissioued officers, as eaporoMf 
froy-eaporah^ anapmadez,, serjeants, quarter-masters, &c.; the clothing 
how frequent, how good, and how furnished; whether by tiie Colonel^ 
as here in England, from what we call the qj^-reckoninga^ tlmt is, deduc¬ 
tions from the meu^s pay, or by Oomnnssaries appointed by the 
Government for that purpose, os in France and Holland. By these 
inquiries you will he able to tmk militniy with military men, who, in 
every country in Europe, except England, make at least half of all the 
best companies. Your attending tlie parades has also another good 
effect, which is, that it briiigs you, of course, acquainted with the offi¬ 
cers, who, when of a certain rank and service, are generally very polite, 
well-bred people, at du }>on ton. They have commonly seen a great 
deal of the world, and of courts; and nothing else can form a gentle¬ 
man, let people say what they '^1 of sense and learning; with both 
winch a man may contrive to be a very disagreeable companion. I dare 
say, there are very few captains of foot, who are not much better oom- 
pany than ever Desoartes or Sir Isaac Kewton were; I honour and 
respeot such superior geniuses; but I desire to converse with people of 
this world, who bring into company their share, at least, of oheerftil- 
ness, good-brooding, and knowledge of mankind. In common life, one 
muon oftener wants small money, and silver, than gold. Give me a 
man who has ready cash about him for present exi>ensee; sixpences, 



dillliligSf iLAlf-orowns, and crowns, which cironlate easily: bat a man 
who has only an ingot of gold about him, is much above common pur 
poses, and his riches are not handy nor convenient. Have as mnot 
mid as you please In one pocket, but take care always to keep change 
in the other; for you vrill much oftener have occasion fi>r a shilling than 
for a guinea. In this the Frencli must be allowed to excel idl ]>eople m 
the world: they have un certain mtregmt^ un myotiement, un amiabla 
UgireU done la eanc^aation^ une politecBC aide et naturelUf qui paroit 
ne leur rien couter^ which give society all its oharnis. 1 am sony to 
add, but it is too true, that the English and the Dutch are the farthest 
from tliis, of all the people in the world: 1 do by no means except even 
the Swiss. 

Though you do not think proper to inform me, I know from other 
hands, that yon wore to go to tlio GOhr with a Comte Sohnllemburg, 
for eight or ten days only, to see the reviews. I know also, tliat you 
had a blister uiion yonr arm, which did you a great, deal of good . 1 
know too, yon have oontrooted a great friendship with Lord Essex; and 
that you Wo were inseparable at Tfanovor. All these things I would 
rather have known from yon than from others; and they are the sort 
of things toat I am the most desirons of knowing, as tlioy are moro 
immediately relative to yourself. 

I am very sorry tor the Duchess of Newcastle's illness, full as much 
upon your as upon lier account, as it has hindered you from being so 
much known to the Duke as I could have wished; use and habit ming 
a great way with him, as indeed they do with most people. 1 nave 
known many people patronised, pushed up, and preferred by those who 
could have given no other reason for it, than that they were used to 
them. We must never seek for motives by deep reasoning, but we must 
find Aem out by <!iarcfiil observation and attention; no matter what 
they should be; but the point is, what they are. Trace them up, step 
by step, firopi the character of the person. I have known de par U 
mondej as Brantome says, groat efibets from canses too little ever to 
have been suspected. Some tilings must be known, and can. never be 
guessed. 

God knows where this letter will find you, or follow you; not at 
Hanover, I suppose; but wherever it does, may it find you iu lieolth 
and pleasure I Adiejo. 


LETTER COLXXXIX. 

Lonmir, geptemter tt, ITBk 

il9 DBAS Fribr]> : The day after the date of my last, I received your 
letter of the 8th. I approve extremelv of your intended progress, and 
am Very glad tiiat yon go to the GOltr with Comte Schnllemburg. 1 
would have you see every thing witli yonr iiwn eyes, and hear eve^ 
thing with your own ears: for 1 know, by vc^ long experience, that ft 
Is very unme to trust to other peopm's. vanity ana interest cause 
many misrepresentations, and folly causes many more. Few people 
have parts enoogh to relate exactly and judiciously: and those who have 
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for some reason or other, never fail to sink, or to add some olnnuii- 
stances. 

The reception which you have met with at Hanover, I look upon as 
an omen of your being well received every whore else: for, to tw yon 
the truth, it was the ]^aco that I distrusted the most in that particular. 
Out there is a certain conduct, there are eertainea manidrea that will, 
and must get the bettor of all difficulties of that kind; it is to acquire 
them, that you still continue abroad, and go from court to court; they 
are personiu, local, and temporal; they are modes which vary, and owe 
their existence to accidents, whim, and humour; all the sense and rea¬ 
son in the world would never point them out; nothing but experience, 
observation, aud wliat is called knowledm of the world, can possibly 
teach thorn. For example, it is respectfiu to bow to the King of Eng¬ 
land, it is disrespectful to bow to the king of France; it is the rule to 
oonrtesy to the emperor; and the prostration of tiie whole* body is re¬ 
quired by eastern monarchs. These are established ceremonies, and 
must be complied with: but wh> they were established, 1 defy sense 
and reason to tell us. It is the sa' ie among all ranks, where certain 
customs are received, and must necessarily be complied with, though by 
no means the result of sense and reason. As for Instance, the very 
absurd, though almost nniversal custom of drinking people’s hoalths. 
Can there be any thing In the world less relative to any other man’s 
health, tlian my drinking a glass of wine ? Common sense, certainly 
never pointed it out: but yet common senao tells me I must conform to 
it. Good sense bids one be civil, and endeavour to please ; tliough 
Dothing but experience and observation can teach one the means, pro¬ 
perly adapted to time, place, and persons. This knowledge is the trne ob¬ 
ject of a gentleman’s travelling, if he travels as he ought to do. By fre¬ 
quenting mod company in every country, he himaelfr becomes of every 
ooubtiy; ne is no longer an Englishman, a Frenchman, or an Italian; 
but he is an Europ^n; ho adopts, respectively, the best manners of 
every country; and is a Frenchman at Paris, an Italian at Borne, as 
Ei^shman at London. 

This advantage. I must confess, very seldom accrues to my country¬ 
men from their travelling; as they have neither the desire nor the means 
of getting into good company abroad: for, in tlie first place, tliey are con¬ 
foundedly boshfal; and, in the next place, they either speak no forrim 
language at all, or, if they do, it is barbarously.* Ton possess aU the 
advantages that they wont; you know the languages in perfection, and • 
have constantly kept the b^t company in the places where you have 
been; so that yon ought to he an European. Your canvas is solid and 
strcHig, your outlines are good; but remember that you still want the 
beautim colouring of Titian, and the delicate ^aoefnl touches of Guido. 
How is your time to get them. There is, in ml good company, a fririli- 
lonable mr, oonntenanoe, manner, and pliroseology, which can only be 
acquired by be ing in giMd company, and very attentive to all that 
passes there. V^en you dine or snp at any well-bred man’s house, ob¬ 
serve oarefolly how he does the honours of his table to the diflereat 
,gae8t8. Attend to the oompllments of oon'gratulation or oondolence, 

- that you hear a well-bred man make to his superiors, to his equals, and 
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to hfs inferiors; watch even his conntenance and his tone of voioe» fbr 
they all conspire in the main point of pleasing. Tliere is a certain ^s- 
tingnishing diction of a man of fashion; he will not content liimself with 
eaying, like John Trott, to a new married nmD, Sir, 1 Avish you much 
Joy; or to a man who lost his son, Sir, I am sorry for your loss; and 
both vrith a conntenance equally unino\’'ed; but he will say in effect'the 
same things in a mure elegant and less trivial manner, and with a oonntO' 
nance adapted to the occasion. Ho will advance with warmth, vivacity, 
and a cheerful countenance, to the new married man, and embracing 
him, fierhaps say to him, ‘*If yon do justice to my attachment to yoiu 
yon will Judge of the joy that I feel upon this occasion, better than 1 
can express it,” iSec. ; to the other in ailliotion, ho will advance slowly, 
with a grave composure of countenance, in a more deliberate manner, 
and with a lower voice, perhaps say, ** I hope you do me the justice to 
be convinced, that I feel whatever you feel, and shall ever bo affected 
where you are concerned.” 

Your dbord, I must tell you was too cold and utfifonn; I hope it is 
now mended. It should lie respectfully open and cheerful with your 
superiors, warm and animated with your equals, hearty and free with 
your inferiors. There is a fashionable kind of »mall talk^ w^hich von 
should get; which, trifling as it is, is of use in mixed companies, and at 
table, especially in your foreign department; where it keei>s off oertidn 
serious subjocte, that tnight create disputes, or at least coldness for a 
time. Upon such occasions it is nut amiss to know how to forUr 
and to bo able to dis>«ort upon the growth and flavour of wines. 
These, it is true, are very littlo things; but they are little things that 
occur very often, and therefore should be said mec geittilUaie et grace. 
•I am sure they must fall often in your way, pray take care to catch 
them. There is a certain language of conversation, a fa*«hionable dic¬ 
tion, of which every ^ntleman ought to be porfeotly master, in what¬ 
ever language ho spea^. The French attend to it carefully, and with 
groat reason; and their language, which is a language of phrases, helps 
them out exceedingly. That delicacy of diction is characteristiou of a 
man of fashion and good company. 

1 could write folios upon this subject, and not exhaust it; but I think, 
and hope, that to you I need not. Yon have heard and seen enough to 
be convinced of the truth and importance of what 1 have been so long 
incTilcating into yon npon these points. How happy am I, and how 
happy are you, my dear chtiil, that these Titian tints, and Guido graces, 
are all that you want to complete my hopes and your own cbaraoterl 
But then, on the other hand, wliat a drawback would it be to that hapi 
ness, if you should never acquire them ? I remember, when I was of 
age, though I. had not had near so good an education as yon have, or 
seen a quarter so much of the worl^ I observed those masterly tonches, 
and irresistible graces in others, and saw the necessity of acquiring them 
myself; bnt then an awkward mawooiac of whicli I had brought 
a great deed with me from Cambridge, made me a'^hained to attempt it, 
especially if any of my countrymen and particular acquaintances were 
by. lliiia was extremely absurd in me: for, without attempting, I 
^ould never succeed. But at last, insensibly, by frequenting a great deal 
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of good ooinanny, and imitating those whom I saw that eveiybody liked, 
1 formed myself, taut Men que mal. For God^s sake, let this lirat fine 
varnish, so necessary to give lustre to the whole piece, be the sole and 
single object now of your utmost attention: Berlin may contribute a 
groat deal to it if you please; there are all the ingredients that oom- 
pose it. 

A propoe of Berlin, w'hile you are there, take core to seem ignorant 
•f all political matters between the two courts; such as the atfairs of 
Ost Frise, and Saxe Lawemburg, ikc., and enter into no conversations 
opoii those points; but, however, be as well at court as you possibly 
can; live at it, and make one of it. Should General Keith offer yoc 
civilities, do n t decline them; but return them however withont being 
enfant de la viaUon chee lui: say dee ehoeee fattetteee of the Boyal 
Family, and especially of his Prussian Majesty, to those who ore the 
most like to rex>eat them. Tn short, make yourself well there, without 
making yourself ill eomewTte^'e elee. Make compliments from mu to Al> 
garotti, and converse with him in Italian. 

I go next week to the Bath, for n leafncss, which I have been plagued 
with these four or five months; and which I am assured that pumping 
my bead w'ill remove. This deafness, I own, has tried my patience; aa 
it has cut me off from society, at an age when I had no jdeasures but 
those left. In tlie nie.au time, I have, by reading and w'riting, made my 
eyes supply the defect of my ears. Madame IT- ^ I suppose, enter¬ 

tained both yours alike; however, I arn very glad that you were well 
with her; for she is a good proncuee^ and puffs are very useful to a 
young fellow' at his entrance into the world. 

If you should meet witii Lord Pembroko again, anywhere, make him 
many compliments from me; and teU him, tliat I should have written 
to him, hut that I knew how troublesome an old correspondent must be 
to a young one. lie is much commended in tlie accounts from Han¬ 
over. 

You will stay at Berlin just as long os you like it, and no longer; and 
from thence yon are absolutely master of. your own motions, either to 
the Hague, or to Brussels; hut I think that you had better go to the 
Hogue first, because that from thence Brussels will be in your way to 
Calais, which is a much better passage to England, than from Tlelvoets- 
.uys. The two courts of the Hague and Brussels are worth your see¬ 
ing ; and you will see them both to advantage, by means of Oolonel 
Yorke and Dayrolles. Adieu. Here is enough for tliis time. 


LETTER 00X0. 


Lonxm, SejAenAer 96,1169. 

Mt dear Friend : As yon chiefiy empioy, or rather wholly engroM 
my thoughts, I see ever^ day, with increasing pleasure, the fair pros¬ 
pect which you have before you. I had two views 4n your education; 
they draw nearer and nearer, and I have now very littte reason to dis¬ 
trust your answering them fhlly. Those two were, parliamentary and 
foreign aShirs. In consequence of those views, 1 took care, firsts to give 
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yon a aofficient stock of Bound learning, and next, an early knowledm 
of the world. Without ranking a figure in Parlimncnt, no man can make 
any in this country; and eloquence alone enables a man to make a 
figure in Parliament, unless it be a very mean and conteinntible one, 
which tliose make there who silently vnte, and who do pedihut ire’in 
i^tentiam. Foreign afiairs, when skilfully managed, and supported by 
a parliamentary reputation, load to whatever is most coo'^iderablo in this 
country. You have the languages necessary for that ])urpose, with a 
enfficient fund of historical and treaty knowledge; that is to say, yon 
have the matter ready, and only want the manner. Tour objects being 
thus fixed, I recommend to you to have them consrnntly in yonr 
thonglits, and to direct your reading, your actions, and your words, to 
those views. Most people think only ex re natd, and few er profeeeo ; I 
would have you do both, but begin witli the latter. I expltun myself: 
Lay down certain principles, and reason and act ison'ioquently from 
them. As, for example, bay to yourself, I will make a figure in Parlia¬ 
ment, and in order to do that, I must not only speak, bnt .speak very 
well. Speaking mere common sense will by no means do; and I must 
speak not only correctly but elegantly; and not only elegantly but elo¬ 
quently. In order to do this, 1 will first take pains to get an habitual, 
but unaffected, purity, correctness and elegance of style,in tny common 
conversation; I will seek for the best words, and take care to xeject 
improper, inexpressive, and vulgar oue.s. I will road the greatest mas¬ 
ters of oratory, both ancient and modem, and I will read them singly in 
that view. I will study Demosthenes and Cicen). not to discover on 
old Athenian or Roman custom, nor to {uizzle myself w'ith the value of 
talents, mines, drachms, and sesterces, like the learned blockheads in 
ue; but to observe their choice of words, tlieir harmony of diction, their 
method, their distribution, their exordia, to engage the favour and at¬ 
tention of their andience; and their perorations, to enforce what they 
have said, and to leave a strong impression upon tlie passions. Nor 
will I be pedant enough to neglect the inodorns; for I will likewise 
study Atterhury, Drydon, Pope, and Bolinghroke; nay, I will read 
everything that I do read in that intention, and never cease improving 
and refining my style upon tlie best models, till at la-st T become a modd 
of eloquence myself, wriich, by care, it is in every man’s power to be. 
If you set out upon this principle, and keep it constantly in your mind 
every company you go into, and every hook you read, will con trihate 
to your improvement^ either bv shewing you what to imitate, of urhat 
to avoid. Are you to give an acconnt of nuj’tliing to n mixed company t 
or are yon to endeavour to persuade either man or wotnan ? This prin¬ 
ciple, fixed in your mind, will make you carefully attend to the choice 
of your words, and to the clearness and harmony of your diction, 

1^ much for your parliamentary object; now to the foreign one. 

Lay dowr firet those principles which are ftb«oliitLly necessary to form 
Askilfhl and successfiil negotiator, and form yourself accordingly. «Wbat 
are they t Firste the c.car historical knowledge (>f past transactions of 
that kind. ITiat you have pretty well already, and will have ddaily 
more and more; for, in . onsequence of that x>rincip1e, you will read 
history, memoirs, anecdotes, d:c., in that view cbiefiy The other no 
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cessary talents for negotiation are; the great art of pleasing^ and 
engaging the affection and confidence, not only of those with whom yon 
are to co-operate, hut even of those whom you are to oppose: to ooni 
cool jour own thoughts and views, and to discover other people's; tc 
engage other people's confidence, by a seeming cheeriul frankness and 
opeimesH, without going a step too far: to get the personal favour of the 
king, prince, ministers, or mistresses of the court to wMch you ore sent: 
to gain the absolute command over your temper aud your countenance, 
that no heat may provoke you to sav, nor no clian^ countenance to 
betray, what siiould be a secret; to familiansc and donicstioate yourself 
in the houses of the most considerable people of the place, so as to bo 
received there rather os a friend to the family, than as a foreigner. 
Having these principles constantly in your thoughts, everything yon do 
and everything you say, will some way or otlier tend to your main 
view ; and cominuu conversation will gradually fit you for it. You will 
got a habit of checking any rising beat; you will bo upon your guard 
against any indiscreet expression; /on wiil by degrees get the command 
of your countenance, so as not to change it upon any the most sudden 
accident: and you will, above all tilings, labour to acquire tlie great art 
of pleasing, without whicii nothing is to be done. Company is, in trntli, 
a constant state of negotiation; and, if yon attend to it in tJiat view, 
will qualify you for any. By tlio same means that you make a friend, 
guard against an enemy, or gain a mistress; j'ou will make an advan¬ 
tageous treaty, bafile those who counteract yon, and gain the court yon 
"are sent to. Make this use of all the company you keep, and your very 
pleasures will make you a successful negotiator. Please all who ore 
wortli pleasing; ofFonn none. Keep your own secret, and get out other 
people's. Keep your own temper, and artfully warm otlier people’s. 
Counterwork yoiir rivals with diligence and dexterity, bnt at the same 
time with the utmost personal civility to them; and be firm without 
heat. Messieurs d'Avaux and Servien did no more than this. I must 
make one observation, in confirmation of this assertion; which is, that 
the most eminent negotiators liavo always been the politest and best^ 
bred men in company; even what tlie women call tl;e preti/Uit men. 
For God’s sake, never lose view of tliese two yoiir capital objects: bend 
everything to them, try everything by thoir rules, and calculate every¬ 
thing for their purposes. 'What is peculiar to thrjse two objecte, is, that 
they require nothing, but what one's own vaiiiU’, interest, and pbasure, 
would make one do indei>endeutly of them. Jf a man wore never to be 
in business, and always to lead a private life, would he not desire to 
please and to persnado? So that, in your two destinations, your for¬ 
tune and figure luckily conspire with your vanity and your pleasures. 
Nay more; a foreign minister, I will maintain 1^ con never be a good 
man of business, if he is not an agreeable man of pleasure too. Half 
his business is done by the help of bis pleasures; his views are carried 
on, and perhaps best, and most unsuspectedly, at balls, suppers, as¬ 
semblies, and parties of ]>leasuro; by intrigues with women^ and oon 
nections insensibly formed with men, at tlioao nnguarded hours of 
amusement. 

These objects now draw very near you. and yon hsve x.o time to loM 
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m preparing yourself to meet them. Yon will be in Parliament almost 
as soon as your age will allow, and 1 believe you ^vill have a forei^ 
aepartment still sooner, and that will be earlier tlion ever any other 
body had one. If you set out well at one-and-twenty, what may you 
not reasonably hope to be at one-and-forty ? All that I could wish you! 
Adieu. 

LETTER OUXOi 

Lobdos, Siptmnib0^ SS, 17N. 

^ Mv niEAB Erlend; There is nothing so necessary, but at the same 
time there is nothing more difficult (I know it by experience) for you 
young follows, than to know how to behave yourselves prudently 
towards those whom yon do not like. Your passions are warm, and 
your heads arc light; you hate all those who oppose your views, cither 
of ambition or love: and a rival, in either, is almost a synonymous tenij 
for an enemy. Wiioaever you meet such a inan^ you are awkwardly 
cold to him, at liest; but often rude, and always desirous to give him 
some indirect slap. This is unreasonable; for one man has as good a 
right to pursue an employment, or a niisti^s, as another; hut it is, into 
tlie bargain, extrenxely imprudent; because yon coimno^y defeat your 
own purpose by it, and wliilo you are contending with each other, a 
third often prevails. I grant you tliat the situation is irksome; a man 
cannot help thinking as ho thinks, nor feeling what he feels; and it is a 
very tender and sore point to be thwarted and counterworked in one’s 
pursuits at court, or with a mistress; but prudence and abilities must 
check the effect^ though they cannot remove the cause. Both the 
pretenders make themselves disagreeable to tlieir mistress, when they spoil 
the company by tlieir pouting, or thoir sparring; whereas, if one of 
them has command enough over himself (whatever he may feel inwardly) 
to be cheerful, gay, and easily and unaffectedly civil to the other, as if 
tlioro were no manner of competition between thorn, the lady will cer¬ 
tainly like him the best; and his rival will be ten times more humblecl 
and discouraged; for ho will look upon sncli a behaviour as a proof of 
tlie triumph and security of his rival; ho will grow outrageous with 
the lady, and the warmth of his rcproaclies will probably bring on a 
qnarrd between them. It is the same in business; where he who can 
command his temper and h:s countenance the best, will always have aii 
infinite advantage over thu other. This is what the French call un 
proeidi honnite et gedant^ to pitjue yonrsolf upon shewing particular 
oivilties to a man, to whom lesser minds would, in the same case, shew 
dislike, or perhaps rudeness. I will give you an instance of this in my 
own case; and pray'remember it, whenever you come to be, as 1 hope 
you will, in a like situation. 

When I went to tlie Hague, in 1744, it was to engage the Dutch to 
come roundly into the war, and to stipulate their quotas of troops, Ac.; 
TOUT acquaintance, the Abb6 de la Villc, was there on the part of 
Wanoo, to endeavour to hinder them ftoin coming into the war at all. 

I was informed, and very sorry to hear it, that ho had abilities, temper, 
and industry. We coola not visit, our two masters being at war; but 
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the first time I met him at a third place, I got somebody to preseiit av 
to him; and I told him, that though we were to be national enemies, i 
flattered myself we might be, however, personal friends, with a gOM 
deal more of the same kind; which he returned in fhll as polite a man* 
ner. Two days afterwards, I went, early in the morning, to solicit the 
Deputies of Anistordam, where I found PAbb^ de la YiUe, who had 
been beforehand with mo; .upon which 1 addressed myself to the Depu- 
ti^ and ^oid, smilingly, 1 am very sorry, Gentlemen, to find ray enemy 
witn you; my knowledge of his capacity is already sufficient to make 
me fear him; we are not upon equal terms; but I trust to your own 
interest, against his talents. If I have not this day had the first word, 
I shall at least have the last. They smiled: the Abb6 was pleased with 
the compliment, and the manner of it, staid about a quarter of an hour, 
and then loft me to my L'^eputies, with wliom I continued u|4)n the 
same tone, though in a very seriorn^ manner, and told tliem, that I was 
only come to state their own true iutei'ests to them, plainly and simply, 
without any of those arts, whicii it w ns very necessary for my^ friend to 
make use of to deceive them. I cari^ed my point, and continued my 
orocedi with the Abb4; and by this easy and polite commerce with 
him, at tliird places, I often found moans to fish out from him whero* 
abouts he was. 


Remember, there are but two proeidia in the world for a gentleman 
and a man of parts; either extreme politeness or knocking down. If a 
man notoriously and designedly insults and affronts you, knock him 
down; but if ho only injures you, your best revenge is to be extremely 
civil to him in your outward behaviour, though at the same time yon 
counterwork him, and return him tlio compliment, perhaps with in¬ 
terest. This is not perfidy nor diasimulation; it would be so if yon 
were, at the some time, to make professions of esteem and friendship to 
this man; which I by no moans recommend, but on the contrary 
aohor. But all acts of civility are, by common consent, understood to 
he no more than a conformity to custom, for the quiet and convenienoy 
of i^iety, the ogrkmeTia of whioh are not to be disturbed by private dis¬ 
like and Jealousies. Only women and little minds pout and spar for 
the entertainment of the company, that always laughs at, and never 
pities them. For my own part, though I would by no moans give up 
any point to a competitor, yet I would pique myself upon shewing him 
rather more civility than to another man. In the first place, this 
cidi infallibly makes all Ua rieurs of your side, which is a considerable 
party; and in the next place, it certainly pleases the object of the com- 
p>etition, be it either man or woman; who never fail to say, upon snob 
an occasion, that they must own you Ttaew behaved yown^fvofy hand 
eomely in the whole affair. The world Judges from the appearances of 
things, and not from the reality, which few are able, and still fewer are 
inclin^ to fathom; and a man, who will take care ^ways to bo in the 
tight in those things, may afford to be sometimes a little in the wrong 
in more essential ones: there is a willingiioss, a desire to excuse him. 
With nine pec»ple in ten, good-breeding passes for good-nature, and they 
take attentions for goo<l offices. At courts there will ho always oolu- 
nesses. dislikes, jealousies, and hatred, the harvest being but smaU. Is 



proportion to the number of laborers; but then, as they arise oAen,^ 
th^ die soon, unless tlioy are perpetuated by'the manner it which they* 
have been carried on, more than by tlie matter which occasioned them, 
The turns and viciraitiidos of courts frequently make friends of enemies, 
and enemies of friends: you must labour, therefore, to acquire ^at 
great and uncommon talent, of hating with good>breoding, and loving 
witli prudence; to make no quarrel irreconcilable, by silly and unneoos- 
eaxy indications of anger; and no friendship dangerous, in case it 
breaks, by a wanton, indiscreet, and unreserved conddonce. 

Few fespeclaily young) people know liow to love, or how to hate; 
their love is an unbounded weakness, fatal to the person they love^ 
their hate is a hot, rash, and imprudent violence, always fatal to them- 
eelv^ 

Nineteen fathers in twenty, and every mother, who liad loved yon 
half as well as I do, would have rained you; whereas 1 always made 
yon feel tlie weight of my authority, that you might dbe day know tlie 
force of my love. Now, 1 both hope and believe, ray advice will have 
the same weight with you from choice, that my authority had from 
necessity. My advice is just eight-aud-twenty years older tlian your 
own. and consequently, I believe you think, rather better. As for your 
tender and pleasufable passions, manage them yourself; but let me have 
the direction of all the otliers. Your ambition, your figure, and yonr 
forcune, will, for some time, at least, 1>o rather safer in my keeping than 
ja your own. Adieu. 


LETTEB COXOIL 


Batb, October 4,17B2: 

My DEAJt Fbieed * I oonsidor yon now as at the court of Augustus, 
where, if ever the desire of pleasing animated you, it must make you 
exert ^1 tlie means of doing it. You will see there, full as well, I dare 
say, as Horace did at Borne, how states are dofondea by arms, horned 
by manners, and improved by laws. Nay, you have an Horace there, 
as well as an Angustus; I need not name Voltaire, qui nil molitur ii^ 
as Horace himself said of anotJier poet 1 have lately read over 
W his works that are published, tltoiigh 1 h.ad read them more than 
once before. I was induced to this by Tiis Siiele de Louis XIY.^ which 
I have yet read but four timob. In reading over all his works, with 
more attention I suppose than before, ray former admiration of him is, 
I own, turned into astonishment. There is no one kind of writing in 
which be has not excelled. You ore so severe a classic, that 1 qnestion 
whether you will allow me to call his Heo/riade an epic poem, for want 
of the proper number of gods, devils, witches and otlier absurdities, 
^requisite for the maohineiy; which machinery is, it seems, necessary 
to constitute the Epop6e. But whether yon do or not, I will declare 
(though possibly to my own shame) tlu*t J never read any epic poem 
with near so much pleasure. I am ^wn old, and have possibly lost a 
great deal of that fire, which fonneny made me love fire in outers at 
any rate, and however attended with smoke; but now I must ^ve at 
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sense, and cannot, for the sake of five righteons Anea, foigive a thott* 
sand abeuru ones. * 

In this disposition of mind, Judge whether I can read all Homer 
through t4mt de mite. I admire its beauties; but. to you the truth, 
when he slumbers, I sleep. Virgil, 1 confess, is <ul sense, and therefore 
1 like him better than his model; but ho is often languid, especially in 
his five or six last books, during which I am obliged to take a good deal 
of snuff. Besides, I profess myself an ally of Turnus against the pious 
^neas, wh(x like many wMLUant pious people, does tlio most flagrant 
injustice andf violence in order to execute what tliey impudently call the 
will of Heaven. But what will you when I tell you truly, tliat I 
cannot possibly read our countryman Milton tlirough? I acknowledge 
him to have some most sublime passages, some prodigious flashes of 
light; but thea you loust acknowledge that light is often followed by 
darkn^ visibUy to usu his own expression. Besides, not having the 
honour to be acquainted with any of the parties in his poem, except tlie 
Blan and the Woman, tlte characi. rs and speeches of a dozen or two of 
angels, and of os many devils, aic as much above my reach as my en¬ 
tertainment. Keep tills secret for me: for if it sriould be known, I 
shonld bo abused by every tasteless pedant, and every solid divine in 
England. 

Whatever I haye said to the disadvantage of tiiesc three poems, holds 
much stronger against Tasso's Gierusolemme: it is true ho has very 
fine and glaring rays of poetry; but then they are only meteors, tiiey 
dazzle, then disappear, and are succeeded by false thoughts, poor 
eoncettiy and absurd iinposbibilities; witness the Fioh and tiie Parrot; 
extravagancies umvoriliy of an heroic poem, and w'ould much better 
have become Ariosto, who protcsscs U mglionsrie. 

I have never road the Lubiade of Camoens, except in a prose trans¬ 
lation, consefiuoutly 1 liave never road it at all, so shall say nothing of 
it; but the Henriade is all sense from tiie beginning to tiie end, 
often adorned by the jiistest^and livoliCbt reflections, the most beautiful 
descriptions, tho noblest images, and tlie subllincst sentiments; not to 
mention the liarinony of tiie verso, in which Voltiilre nadoubtedly 
exceeds all the French pooh>: should yon insist upon an exception 
in favour of Bacino, I must insist, on my pan, that he at luast equala 
him. What hero ever interested more than iJenry the Fourth; who, 
according to tho rules of epic poetry, carries on one great and long 
action, and snoceods in it at last? What descriptions ever excited 
more horror tli&n those, first of the Massacre, and then of the Famine 
at Paris ? Was love ever painted with more truth and mcrlndetea than 
in the ninth book? Not better, in my min^ even in the fourth 
of Virgil. TC^on the whole, with all your classical rigour, if yon will 
but suppose at. Louie a god, a devil, or a witch, and that he appears in 
jierson, and not in a dream, the Hmviade will be an epic poem, 
ar4x>rding to the strictest statute laws of tlie Epopte; but in my .court 
cf equity it is one as it is. 

1 could expatiate as much upon all his different works, but that I 
PLould exceed the boimds of a letter, and run into a dissertation: How 
dUightfol is his history of that nortbem Brute, the King of Sweden 
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for I cannot call him a man; and I should be sorry to have him paas 
for a hero, ont of regard to those true heroes, such as Julina Onsar 
Titus, Tralan, and the present King of Prussia, who cultivated anil 
encouraged ads and sciences ; whoso animal courage waa accompanied 
by the tender and social sentiments of humanity; and who had more 
measure in improving, than in desti'oyiug their fellow-creatures 
What can be more touching, or more interesting; what more nobly 
thought, or more happily expressed, than all his dramatio pieces! 
What can be more clear and rational than all his philosophical letters: 
and whatever was so graceful, and gontle, as ^ his little poetical 
trifles? You are fortunately d portie of verifying, by your knowledge 
of the man, all that 1 have said of his works. 

Monsieur de Mnupertuis (whom I hope you will get acquainted with) 
Is, what one rarely meets with, deep in ])hilosophy and mathematics, 
and yot honnite ei aimdble howme: Algarotti is young Fontenelle. 
Such men must necessarily give you the desire of f)feasing them; and 
if you can frequent them, tlieir acquaintance will furnish you the 
means of jiloasing everybody else. 

A propos of pleasing, your pleasing Mrs. F — — d is expected hero ia 
two or three days; I will do ^1 that I can for you with her: I think you 
carried on the romance to the third or fourth volume; 1 will oontinuo 
it to the eleventh; but as f6r the twelfth and last, yon must coiuc and 
conclude it yourself. Nott mm qualia eram. 

Good-night to you, child ; for I am going to bed, just at the hour at 
which I suppose you are going to live, at Berlin. 


LETTER OCXOIII. 


Bits, Novt/mbtr 11, 1758. 

Mt dbab FKiBNn; It iaa very old and very trne maxim, that thoso 
kings reign Iho most secure, and tlio most absolute, wJio reign in 
tlie hearts of their peoifle. Their pr>pu1arity is a better guard than 
tlieir army, and the afifectix ns of their subjects a better pledge of 
tiieir obedience than their fears. This rule is, in proi>ortion, Kill as 
true, though upon a different scale, with regard to private people. 
A man who possesses that great art of pleading universally, aud of 
gaiuing the affections of tiiu^^e witli whom he converses, (lossesses a 
strtngth which nothing else can give him: a strength, which facilitates 
aud helps his rise; and which, in case of accidents, breaks bis fall. 
Few people of your age sutficiently consider this great point of popu¬ 
larity ; and, when they grow older and wiser, strive in vain to recover 
what they have lost by their negligence. There are three principal 
causes that hinder them from ac^iring this useful strength; pride, 
inattention, and mmvoaue honte. The first, I will not, I cannot suspect 
you of; it is too much below your understanding. You cannot, and I 
am sure you do not think yourself superior by nature to the Savoy¬ 
ard who cleans your room, or the foutmari who cleans your shoes; but 
you may rejoice, and witli reason, at the difference that fortune ha* 
•Hade in your favour. Epjoy all those advantages; but without insult* 
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Ing thoee who are nnfortonate enough to want them, or even doing 
eny thing unnecessarily that may remind them of that want. For my 
own part, 1 am more upon my guard as to my behaviour to my servant^ 
and others wlio are called my inferiors, tlinn I am towards m^ equals: 
for fear of being suspected of that mean and ungenerous sentiment, of 
desiring to make others feel that difference which fortime has, and per¬ 
haps too, undeservedly, made between us. Toung people do not 
enough attend to this; and falsely imagine that the imperative mood, 
and a rough tone of authority and decision, are indications of spirit 
and courage. Inattention is always looked upon, though sometimes 
ur\justly, as the effect of pride and contempt; and whore it is thought 
BO, is never for^veu. In this article, young people are genermly 
exceedingly to blame, and offend extremely. Their whole attention is 
engrossed by their particular set of acquaintance; and by some few 
glaring and exalted objects, of rank, beauty, or parts; all tlje rest they 
think so little wortli ilioir care, that they neglect even common civility 
towards them. I will frankly confess to you, that this was one of my 
great &nlt8 when I was of your age. very attentive to please that 
narrow court circle in which 1 stood enchanted, I considered everything 
else as bertTgeois, and unworthy of common civility; I paid my court 
assiduously and skilfully enough to shining and distinguished figures, 
such as ministers, wits, and beautios; but theu I most absurdly and 
imprudently neglected, and consequently offended all others. By this 
folly I made myself a thousand enemies of both sexes; who, though I 
thought them very insignificant, found means to hurt me essenti^ly, 
where 1 wanted to recommend myself the most. I was thought x>roud, 
though I was only imprudent. A general easy civility and attention to 
the common run of ugly women, and of middling men, both which I 
killily thought, called, and treated, as odd people, would have made mo 
as many friends, as by the contra^ conduct I made myself enemies 
AUthis too was dpureperte; for i might equally, and even more suo 
cessfully, have made my court, when I had particular views to gratify. 
I will fulow that tliis t^ is often very unploasant, and that one wya, 
with some nnwillingness, that tribute of attention to dull aud temous 
men, and to old and ugly women; but it is the lowest price of popu- 
Larity and general applause, which are very well worth t^nrohraing, 
were they much dearer. I conclude this head with this adv.ee to you: 
Gain, by particular assiduity and address, tlie men and women yon 
want; and, by an universal civility and attention, please everybody so 
far, as to have their good word, if not their good will; or, at least, as 
to secure a partial neutrality. 

Maumise honte not only hinders young people from making a great 
many friends, but makes them a great many enemies. They are ash^ed 
of doing the tiling tiiey know to be right, and would otherwise do, fbr 
fear of momentary lai»h of some fine gentleman or lady, or of 
some mauvaia ptaisant, 1 have been in this cose; and have cdten 
wished an obscure acquaintance at the devil, for meeting and taking 
notice of me, when 1 was in what I tlionght and called mie company. 
1 havf' returned their notice shily, awkwardly, and consequently ofiS»D- 
sively, for feax of a momentary joke; not considering, as 1 ought to 
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haT« done, that the very people who would have joked upon me at 
first, would have esteemed me tlte more for it afterwards. An example 
explains a rule best; Suppose you were walking in the Toileries with 
some fine folks, and that -you should unexpectedly. meet your old 
acquaintance, little crooked Grierson; what would you do f 1 will tell 
you what you should do, by telling you what I would now do in that 
case niyself. I would run up tu him, and embrace him; s^ some 
kind ot things to him, and tiien return to my company. Ihere 1 
should be iiumediatcly asked: Maia qu'eat ce que o'eat done qua ee petit 
que eoua avee embraaai at iendrament t Pour eela^ vaecolade a 
rmante; with a great deal moro festivity of that sort. To this 
1 should answer, without being the loost ashamed, but en ladinamt: O 
je ne voua dirai %taa qui deal; deal un petit ami queje tiena incognito^ 
qui a son merite^ et qui^ d /brea ditre eonnu^ fait oublUr aa ^ure. 
Que me donnerez^oua^ et ye voua le prSaentorai f And then, with a 
little more seriousness, 1 would add: Maia dailleura deat que ye na 
deaavaue ymnuie mee connoiaaancea^ d eatue de Imr etat ou de leur 
figure. Jl/aut avoir bienpeu de aentimenapour Xefaire. Ihis would 
at once put an end to tliat momentary i>leasantry; and give them all a 
better opinion of me than iliey had before. 8ux)pose another case; and 
that some of the finest ladies du bon ton should come into a room, and 
find you sitting by, and talking politely to la vieille Marquise de Belle- 
fbudiL tlm joke would, for a moment, turn uxmii that Mte-d-tSte, Hi 
bien I avez-voua d la fin fiati la b^le Ma/rquiae f La peurtie eaUelle 
faite ^our la petite maiaon f Le aouper aera galant aana doute : Mate 
ne/ata-^tu done point aeru^le de a&duire une yeune et aimahle peraonne 
comme celle-ld t To this I should answer: La partie n^itoit paa encore 
tout~d-^it liee^ voua noua avee interrompu ; maia avee le tema qua faiU 
on 9 D'allUura maquez^ita de mea amoura taut quHl voua plai/ra^ he 
voua dirai que ye reapecte tant lea yeuna damea^ qua ye reapeete mime lee 
vieUlea. pour Vomvr 6te. Aprea eela il y a aouvmt dea Ivmona entre lae 
vieille et lea yeunea. This would at once turn the pleasantry into an 
esteem for your good sense and your good breeding. Pursue steadily, 
and without fear or shame, whatever your reason tells you is right, and 
what yon see is practised by people of more experience than yourself, 
and of established characters of good sense and good breeding. 

After all this, perhaps yon will say, that it is impossible to please 
every Imdy. 1 grant it; but it docs not follow that one should not 
therefore endeavour to please as many as one can. Nay, I will go fiu^ 
ther, and admit, tliat it is impossible for any man not to have some 
enemies. But this truth from long ezi>6rience 1 assert, that he who has 
the most frieiute and the fewest enemies, is the strongest; will rise the 
highest with the least envy; and fidl, if he does fall, the gentlest^ and 
the mast pitied. This is surely an object worth pursuing. Pursue it 
according to the rules I have here given you. I will add one obaerva- 
tiou more, and two examples to enforce it; and then, as the parsons 
sfly, conclude. 

There is no onv creature so obscure, so low, or so poor, who may 
not, by the strange and unaccountable changes and vicissitudes of 
human affairs, somehow or other, and some time or other, become an 
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tfsefiil friend, or a tronblesome enemy, to the greatest and the ridiestt 
^e late Dnke of Ormond was almost the weakest, bnt, at the same 
time, the best bred, and most popnlar man in this kingdom. His Va¬ 
cation in courts and camps, joined to an ea^, gentle nature, had nven 
him that habitual affability, those engaging manners, and those meohanf- 
cal attentions, that almost supplied the place of every talent he wanted; 
and he wanted almost eve^ one. Tliey proonred him the love of 
men, without the esteem Of any. He yras impeached after the death of 
Queen Anne« only because tha^ having been engaged in the same mea 
siires with those who were necessarily to be impeached, his impeoc** 
mont, for formas sake, became necessaiy. Bnt he was impeached 
witliont acrimony, and without the least intention that he should suffer, 
notwithstandinjj^ the party violence of those times. The question for 
his impeachment, in the House of Commons, was carried by many 
fewer votes, than any other question of impeachment; and Earl Stan¬ 
hope, tlien Mr. Stanhope, and Secretary of State, who impeached him, 
very soon after negotiated and concluded his accommodation with the late 
King; to whom he was to have lieen presented the next day. But the 
late Bishop of Kochester, Atter lury, who thought that the Jacobite 
cause miglit suffer by losing the Duke of Ormond, went in all haste, 
and prevailed with the poor weak man to run awa^; assuring him, 

^ that lie was only to be galled into a di sg raceful submission, and not tc 
' bo pardoned in consequence of it. When his subsequent attainder 
passed, it excited mobs and disturbances in town. He had not a perso¬ 
nal enemy in the world, and had a thousand friends. All this was 
singly owing to his natural desire of pleasing, and to the mechanical 
means that his education, not his parts, had given him of doing it. 
The other instance is the late Duke of Marlborough, who studied the 
art of pleasing, booause he well knew the importance of it: he enjoyed 
and used it more than ever man did. He gained whoever he had a 
mind to gain; and he had a mind to gain every body, becanse he knew 
that every body was more or less worth gaining. Though his power, 
as Minister and General, made him many political and party enemies, 
they did not make him one personal one; and the ve^ people who 
wonld gladly have displaced, disgraoed, And perliaps attainted the Duko 
of Marlborough, at the same time personally loved Mr. Churchill, even 
though his private character was blemished by sordid avarice, the most 
unamiable of all vices. He hod wound up and turned his whole 
machine to please and ^engage. He had an inimitable sweetness and 
gentleness in his countenance, a tenderness in his manner of speakinj} 
a graceful dignity in every motion, and an universal and minute atten¬ 
tion to the least things that could possibly please the least person. 
This was all art in him; art of which he well knew and enjoyed the 
advantages; for no man ever had more interior ambition, pride, and 
avarice, than he hod. 

Though yon Itave more than most people of your age, you have yet 
very little experience and knowledge of the world; now 1 wish to ino¬ 
culate mine upon yon, and thereby prevent both the dangers and the 
marks of youth and inexperience. If you receive the matter kindl}, 
and observe my prescriptions scrupuiously, you will secure the ih^re 
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•dvaatagra of time» txd Join tlien] to tiie present inestiniAbiB cmes of 
,ini0>and-tw«L.t7. 

1 most earnestly recommend one thing to yon, inriiu yoor present 
stay at Paris: I own it is not the moat agreeable; but I affirm it to be 
the moi<t usefbl thnu in the world to one of yonr age; and therefore I 
do hope that, yon will force and constrain yourself to do it. 1 mean, to 
ronverse firequentlj or rather to bo in company frequency with both 
men and women itiaoh yonr snperiors in age and rank. I am very sen¬ 
sible that, at your age, votu y entrenpow peu de ehou, et mime eouoent 
four rieUf et que roue y^ paewree mime quel^uee maumm q%uvrt-dPhewree; 
ont no matter; yon will be a solid gaioer by it: yon will see,'bear, and 
learn the turn and manners of thoso people; you will gain premature 
experience by it; and it will give you a habit of engaging and respeotfol 
attentions. Versailles, as much as possible, though probably unenter- 
taining: the Palais Royal often, however duU: foreign ministers of the 
first rank, frequently: and women, though old, who are respectable and 
respected for their rank or parts; suoh as Madiune do Pusieux, Madame 
de Nivernois, Madame d*Ai(niillon, Madame Geofirain, &c. This 
tiorif if it be one to you, will cost you but very little in these three or 
four months that you are yet to pass in Paris, and will bring you in a 
great deal; nor will it, nor ought it, to hinder you from being in a more 
entertaining company great part of the day. Voue poutez^ ti wms le 
wntlez^ tirer un grand poarti de ces quatre mots. May God make you so, 
and bless yon I Adieu. 


LETTER CCXOIV. 

Bath, Ifbeember 16, 0.8. ITSa 

Mt drab Fbirxd : Vanity, or to call it by a gentler name, the desire 
of admiration and applauso, is, perhaps, tlie most universal piinciple of 
human actions; 1 do not say, that it is the best; and I will own, tJiat it 
is sometimes the cause of botli foolisli and criminal effects. But it is so 
much ofLener the principle of right tilings, that, though they ought to 
have a better, yet, considering human nature, tliat principle is to be 
encouraged anil cliorished, in consideration of its effects. Whore that 
desire is wanting, we arc apt to be indifferent^ listless, indolent, and 
inert: we do not exert our poAVors; and we appear to be as much below 
ourselves, as ^e vainest man living can desire to appear above what ho 
really is. 

As 1 have made you my confessor, and do not scruple to corJi>8s even 
IDV weaknesses to you, 1 v ill fairly own that 1 hod that vanity, that 
weakness, if it be one, to a prodigious degree; and, what is more, 1 
confess it witliont repentance; nay, I am glad 1 had it; since, if 1 have 
had the ^>d fortnne to please in the world, it is to that powerfiil and 
active pnnciple that I owe it. I began the world, not with a bare 
desire, but with an insatiable thirst, a rag<f of popularity, applause, and 
admiration. If this made me do some silly things on one hand, it made 
me, on the other hand, do almost all the right tiungs that I did; it made 
me attentive and civil to the women 1 disliked, and to the men I deapised* 
in hopes of the applause of both: though 1 neither desired, nor would 1 
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have EK'epted the favours of the one, nor the frlei.dship of the ether. I 
always dressed^ looked^ and talked my best; and, I own, was ovtijjoyo4 
whenever I perceived that by all three, or by any one of them, the com- 
• pany was pleased with me. To men, I talked whatever I thoa^t woold 
give them the best opinion of my parts and learning; and, to women, 
wbat I was sure would please them; flattery, gfdlantry, and love. And, 
moreover, I will own to yon, under the secrecy of confession, that my 
vanity has very often made me take great pains to 'make a woman in 
love with me, if I could, for whose person I would not have given a 
pinch of snulf. In company with men, I always endeavoured to out¬ 
shine, or‘at least, if possible, to equal the most shining man in it. This 
desire elicited wliatever (towers I had to gratify it; and where I could 
jiot perhaps shine in the first, enabled me, at least, to shine in a second 
or third sphere. By tliese means I soon grew in fashion; and when a 
man is once in fashion, all ho does is right. It was infinite pleasure to 
me, to find my own fiishion and popnlarity. I was sent for to all parties 
of pleasure, both of men or women; where, in some measure, I gave the 
ton. This gave me the reputation of having had some women of condi¬ 
tion; and that reputation, whetuer true or false, really got me others. 
"With the men I was a Proteus, and assumed every shape, in order to 
please them all: among the gay, 1 was the gayest; among the grave, 
the gravest; and I never omitted the least attentions of good-breeding, 
or the least offices of friendship, that could either please, or attacl) them 
to me: and accordingly 1 was soon connected with all the men of any 
fashion or figure in town. 

To this principle of vanity, which phllosopliers call a mean one, and 
wliioh I do not, I owe great part of tlio figure which 1 liave made in life. 
I wish you had as much, but I fear you have too little of it; and you 
seem to have a degree of laziness and listlossness about you, that makes 
yon indilTerent os to general applause. This is not in character at your 
age, and would be barely pardonable in an elderly and philosophical man. 
It is a vulgar, ordinary saying, but it is a very true one, that one should 
always put the best foot foremost. One should please, shine, and dazzle, 
wherever it is possible. At Paris, I am sure you must observe que ehama 
96 fait valoir autant quHl est j^ssible ; ana La BrnyAre observes, very 
justly, qu^on ne taut tUina ee monde que ee qu'on veut valoir: wherevei 
applause is in question, you will never see a French man, uor woman, 
remiss or negligent. Qbservo the eternal attentions and politeness that 
all peoule have there for one another. Oe n'eat pas pour Imrs beam yeuM 
au movM. No, but for their own sokes, ibr oouimendations and apjilaase. 
Let me then recommend this principle of vanity to you; act u^n it me& 
perieulo; I promise you it will turn to your account. Practise all the 
arts that ever coquette did, to please. Be alert and indefatigable in 
making every man admire, and every woman in love witli you. I can 
tell you too, that nothing will carry you higher in the worl^ 

I have had no letter from you since your arrival at Paris, though 
you must have been long enough there to have written me two ot 
three. In about ten or twelve days Z propose leaving this placew and 
going to London; 1 have found considerable benefit by my stay her^ 
out not all that 1 want Make my oompliments to Lord Albemarle, 
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LETTER CCXOV. 

* • 

BaW| tti im ' 

Mt diab Friend : Since inj last to jon, I have real Madame Main- 
tenon’s Letters; 1 am sure they are genuine, and tiiey both entertained 
and informed me. They have brought me acquainted with tlie charac¬ 
ter of that able and artful lady; whom T am convinced that I now know 
much better than her dvrecteur the AJbhh de Fenelon (afterwords Arch¬ 
bishop of Cainbray) did, when he wrote her tlio 186th letter; and I 
know^ him the better too for that letter. The Ab'bhy though brimfiil of 
the divine love, had a great mind to be first minister, and cardinal, in 
order, douht^ to have an opportunity of doing the more good. Ilia 
being directeur at that time to liladaiuo Maintenon, seemed to be a good 
step towards those views. Slio put herself upon him for a saint, and 
he was weak enough to believe it; he, on the other hand, would have 

E ut himself upon her for a saint too, which, I daresay, she did not he- 
eve; but both of them knew, that it was necessary for tliem to appear 
saints to Lewis the Fourteenth, wlio they were very sure was a bigot. 
It is to be presumed, nay, indeed it is plain by tliat 186th letter, that 
Madame Maintenon had hinted to her director some scruples of con¬ 
science, with relation to her commerce with the King; and which I 
humbly apprehend to have been only some scruples of prudence, at 
once to flatter the bigot character, and increase the desires of tho King. 
The pious Abb&^ frightened out of his wits, lest the King should impute 
to tho directeur any scruples or ditficulties which he might meet witli 
on the part of tho l^y, writes her the above-mentioned letter; in which 
he not only bids lier, not teaze the King by advice und exhortations, but 
to have the utmost submission to his will; and, tliat she may not mistako 
the nature of that submission, he tells her, it is tho some that Sarah had 
for Abraham; to which submission Isaac perhaps was owing. No bawd 
oould have written a more seducing letter to an innocent country girl, 
than the direeUur did to his penitente ; who T daresay hod no occasion 
for his good advice. Those who would justify the good directeur^ alias 
the pimp, in this ^air, must not attempt to do it, by saying, tliat the 
King and Madame Maintenon were at tliat time privately married ; that 
the dvrecteur knew it; and tliat this was tho meaning of his 
^at is absolutely impossible; for that private marriage must have 
removed all scruples between the parties; nay, could not have been 
contracted upon any other principle, since it was kept private, and con¬ 
sequently prevented no public scandal. It is therefore extremely evid¬ 
ent that Madame Maintenon oould not be married to the King, at tho 
time when she scrupled granting, and when tho directeur advised her 
to grant, those favours which Sarali with so muoh Bubmis.<iion granted to 
Abraham: and what the directeur is pleased to call le myetire de Dieti^ 
was most evidently a state of concubinage. The letters are very well 
irortb your reading; they throw liglit upon many tilings of those times. 

I have just received a letter from Sir William Stanho^ fh>m Lyons; 
li; which he tells me that he saw you at Paris, tliat he thinks you a lit- 
Je grown, but that you do not make the most of it, for thab you stoop. 
•till: cTowEttf* his letter was a panegyric of yon. 

21 
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The yonng Oorate de Sphnllembnre, the Gharahellan whom yo; knew 
at Hanover, is come over with tlie l^ng, etfait aius»i w» 

Though, as J told you in iny last, I have done buying pictnres, by way 
of •oirtu^ yet there are some portraits of rotnarkable people that wonld 
tempt me. For instance, if yon could by chance pick up at Paris, at a 
reasonable T>rice, and undoubted originals (whether heous, half lengths, 
or whole lengUis, no matter) of Cardinals Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Retz, Monsieur de Turenne, lo grand Prinoe do Oondd; Mesdomes de 
Montespan, de Fontanges, de Moutbazon, de S4vign4, de Maintenon, de 
Ohavreuse, de Longueville, d’Olunne, &c., I should be tempted to pur> 
chase them. I am sensible that they can only be met with, by ^at 
accident, r.t family sales and auctions, so I only mention the «mair tr 
you eventually. 

I do not nuderstand, or else I do not remember, what aifhir you mean 
In your last letter; which you think will come to nothing, and foi 
which, yon say, I hud once a mind that yon should take the road again. 
Explain it to me. 

I shall go to town in four w five days, and carry back with me a lit¬ 
tle more hearing than I hrongtit; but jret, not half enough for common 
wants. One wants ready pocket-money much oftener than one wants 

?roat sums; and to use a very odd expression, I want to hear at sight. 

love every-day senses, every-day wit and entertainment; a man who 
is onlv good on holydays is good for very little. Adieu. 


LETTER OOXOVI. 

OBBisniAS Dat, ITBS. 

My DBAS FuiBim: A tyrant, with legions at his command, may say, 
Oderint modo timeant; though he is a fool if he says it, and a greater 
fool if he thinks it. But a private man, who oan hurt but lew, though 
he oan please many, must endeavour to be loved, for he cannot be feared, 
in general. Popularity is Ids only rational and snre foundation. 
The good-will, tlie affections, the love of the public, can alone raise him 
to any considerable height. Should you ask me how he is to acquire 
them, I will answer, by desiring them. No mom evei deserved, who 
did not desire them; and no man both deserved and dos'red them, who 
had tliem not, thon^i many have enjoyed them merely by desiring, and 
without deserving ^em. Yon do not imagine, I believe, that I mean 
by this public love, the sentimental love of either lovers or intimate 
mends; no, that is of another nature, and confined to a very narrow 
circle; but I mean that jpueral good-will, which a man may i^uire in 
the world, by the arts of pleasing respectively exerted, according to the 
rank, the situation, and the turn of mind of those whom he ham to do 
with The pleasing impressions which he makes upon them will efogage 
their affections and their good wishes, and even their good offices, as 
fiur (that is) as they are not inconsistent with their own Interests; for 
fiurther than that you are not to expect from three people in the course 
of yonr life, even were it extended to tlie patriaroW term. Could I 
revert to the age of twenty, and carry back with mo all the experience 
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that forty years more have taught me, I can a«»srrc you, ths. I wonM 
employ much t^e greatest part of ii>y time in engaging tlie good-wiU, 
and in insinuating myself into tho predilection of people in general, in¬ 
stead of directing my endeavours to please (as 1 was too apt to do) to 
the man whom I immediately wanted, or the woman 1 wished for, 
exclusively of all others. For if one happens (and it will sometimes 
happen to the ablest man) to thil in his view's with that man or that 
woman; one is at a loss to know whom to address one's self to next; 
having offended in general, by that exclusive and distinguished particu¬ 
lar application. L would secure a general refuge in the good-will of the 
multitude, which is a great strength to any man; for both mmisten 
and mistresses choose popular und fashionable favourites. A man who 
solicits a minister, backed by tlio general good will and good wishes of 
mankind, solicits with great weight and great probability of success; 
and a woman is strangely bia^Hod in favour of a man, whom she sees in 
fashion, and hears every body speak well of. This useful art of insi¬ 
nuation consists merely of various little things. *A graceful motion, a 
signilicant look, a iriding attention, an obliging word dropped dpropoi^ 
air, dress, and a thousand other undefinable things, all severally little 
ones, joined together, make that happy and inestimable composition, the 
akt of pleanng. 1 have in my life seen many a very handsome woman 
who has not pleased me, and many very sensible men who have dis¬ 
gusted me: 'Why? only for want of those thousand little means to 
please, which those women, conscious of their beauty, and those men 
of their sense, have been grossly enough mistaken to neglect. 1 neve^ 
was so mneh in love in my life, as I was "with a woman who was 
very far from being handsome; but then she was made up of ^aoes, 
and had all the arts of pleasing. The following vemes, which I have 
read in some congratulatory poem prefixed to some work, I have for¬ 
got which, express what 1 mean in favour of what [>lea$es prefer¬ 
ably to w'hat is generally called more solid and iustructive. 

I would an author like a mistress try, 

Not bj a nose, a Up, a check, or eye. 

But by some namvlfiss power give me Joy. 

Lady Chesterfield bids me make you many compliments; she shewed 
me your letter of recommendation of Lit Vestres; which with I was 
very well pleased: there is a pretty turn in it; I wish you would 
always speak as genteelly. I saw anotJier letter from a lady at Pa¬ 
ris, in which there was a higli panegyrical paragraph concerning you. 

I ^rish it wore every word of it literally true; but, as it comes from 
a very little, pretty, white hand, which is su<»pected, and I hope justly, 
of ^at partiality to you; il en faut rdbattre qtteln<ue ehoee^ et 
en le faieant il y aura tintjoure d^ame beaux reetee. Adieu. 
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LETTER COXOVir. 

LokWf, Zfttc yiMir*« D4|^ ink 

Mt DBXR Frtzi^d : It now above a fortnight <imco I have received 
a letter from you. I }ioj)e, however, that yon are well, bnt engrossed 
by the business of I.,ord Albeniarle^s bureau in the mornings, and by 
business of a genteeler nature in the evenings; for I willingly ^ve 
up my own satisfaction to your improvement, either in business or 
nuinners 

Here have been lately imported from Paris two gentlemen, who, I 
find, were much acquainted with you there; Oorate Sinzendorf, and 
Monsieur Clairant, the Academician. The former is a very pretty man, 
well-bred, and with a great deal of useful knowledge; for those two 
things are very consistent. I o.xamined him about yon, thinking him a 
competent judge. He tohl mo. ^ue vous parliez V'Allenuind eomme un 
Alletnand; que %ou» snriez le droit miblio de Vempire parftUtement 
hieti ; que tous oMez le godt euv, et dee eonnoisaancee fort etenduea. I 
told him, that I knew all this very well; but that I wanted to know 
whether you Lad Vair^ lea mani^rea^ lea attentiona^ enfin le hrillant iTun 
honn^te nomine : his answer wa.s, Maia oui en e'eat fort bten. 

This, you see, is but cold in compari.son of what I do wish, and of what 
you ought to wish. Your friend Olainant interposed, and said, Maia ^e 
voua cuaure qidil eat fort poU; to which I answered, Je le eroia bien^ ®m- 
d-eia dea Lapona roa amis; je voua rheuaepour juge^ juaqu^A ee que voua 
ayez ete debi^tonne, au tnoim dix ana, parmi lea honnStea gena. These 
testimonies in your favotir ai'e siicli as perhaps yon are satisfied with, 
and think sufiicient; hut I am not: they are only the cold depositions 
of disinterested and unconcerned witnesses, upon a strict examination. 
Wlieu, upon a trial, a man calls witncsae.s to his character, and that 
those witnesses only .ear. that they never hoard, nor do not know any 
ill of him; it intimates at host a neutral and insignificant, though inno¬ 
cent character. Now I want, and yon ought to endeavour, that lea 
agremena, lea graces, lea atteai tiona, t^e., should be a distinguishing part 
of your character, and specified of you by people un.'w-kod. I wisJi to 
hear people say of > on, Ab qn*il eat aimwU ! Quells manures^ quellea 
graces, quel art de plaire ! Nature, thank God, has given ,, on all the 
powers uccessarj’; and if she has not yet, I hope in God she will give 
you the will of exerting them. 

I have lately read, with great pleasure, Voltaire’s two little histories 
of lea Crolaadea, and VEi^rit ffumain; which I recommend to your 
perusal, if you have not already read them. They are bonnd up with 
a most poor performance, called Mieromigaa, whicli is said to be Vol¬ 
taire's too, but 1 cannot believe it, it is so very unworthy of him; it 
consists only of thoughts stolen from Swift, bnt miserably manned and 
disfigured. But his history of the Croisados shews, in a very short and 
strong light, the most immoral and wicked schem^it tiiRt was ever con¬ 
trived by knave's, and executed by madmen and fools, against humanity. 
There is a strange, but never-failing relation between honest madmen 
and skilful knaves • an 1 wherever one meets with collected numbers of 
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tbe former, one may be very snre that they are boo etly direotod by the 
latter. The Popes, who have generally hvon both the ablest and tlie 
greatwt knaves in Europe, wanted all the power and money of the East; 
for they bod all that was in Europe already. The times and the minds 
fhvonred their design, for they were dark and unif«n'ined; and Peter 
the Hermit, at once a knat e and a madman, was a tine papal tool lor so 
wild and wicked an undertaking. 1 wish we had good hiatories of 
every part of Europe, and indeed of the w(>r]d, written ui>on the plan 
of Voltaire’s de V£^rit for, 1 own, I am provoked at the 

contempt which most historians show tor humanity in general: one 
would think by them that tlie whole hum:tn species consisted bat of 
about a hundred and fifty people, culled and dignified (eomuionly very 
'undeservedly too) by the titles of £m[)erors. Kings, Poiie.s, Generals, 
and Ministers. 

I Lave never seen in any of tJie new^spapers, any mention of the 
affairs of the Cevennes, or Grenoble, which you gav« me an account of 
some time ago; and the Duke de Mirepoix‘it to know 
nothing of either. AVore they false reports; or Jots the French court 
choose to stifle them? I hu]>e that they are b<»tii rnie, becaiiao I am 
ver; willing tliat the cares of the French government should be em¬ 
ployed and confined to themselves. 

Yonr friend, tlio Eloctress Palatine, has sent me '^i.v wild hoars’ heads, 
and oUier de sa ohaaae, in return for the fun?, wliioh she apjirovo<l 
of extremely. This present was siguitied to me h\» one Mr. Harold, 
who wrote me a letter in very iuditlerent English; I .su]>poso he is a 
Dane, who has been in England. 

Mr. Harte came to town yesterday, and dined \yith me to-day. AVo 
talked you over; and I can assure von, that thougli a parson, and no 
member du beau monde, he thinks all the most sliiiiing accoin])lishmeiits 
of it lull as necessary for yon as I do. His ovprc-fion w.as, that is cUl 
tJuit he wanta; but if he wants that^ consitieriny his situation and desti- 
nation^ he might as well want emery thing else. 

This is the day when people reciprocnlij' olTcr and receive the kindest 
and the warmest wishes, though, in general, without meaning them on 
one side, or believing them on the other. They are formed by the 
head,’in ooinpliance with onstom, though disavowed by tbo heart, in 
consequence of nature. Ilis wishes upon this occiiKion are the best 
that are the best turned; you do not, I am sure, doubt the truth of 
mine, and therefore 1 will express them with a Quuker-like simplicity. 
May this new year be a very now one imleed to you; may you pat off 
the old, and pnt on the new man I bnt I mean the outward, not the in¬ 
ward man. W'th this alteration, I might juatly sum up all my wishea 
for yon in these words: 

DU tlbi dent anaos, d« t« nam entera somes. 

This minuteu I receive your letter of the 2<}th pas-t, which gives me a 
vei7 disa^eable reason ror your late silence. By the symptoms which 
yon mennon of yov illness, 1 l>oth hope and believe that it was wholly 
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owing to your own want of caro. You are rather inclined to be fiit| 
you have naturally a good stomach, and yon eat at the best tables; 
which must of course make you plethoric: and upon rny word you will 
bo very subject to those accidents, if you wi’l not, from time to time, 
when you find yourself full, heated, or your head aching, lake some lit 
tie, easy, preventative purge, that would not confine you; such as 
chewing a little rhubarb whoa you go to bed at night, or some senna- 
tea in the morning. You do very well to live extremely low, for some 
time; and I could wish, though 1 do not expect it, tliat you would take 
one gentle vomit ; fi>r those giddinesses, and swimmings in the head, 
always pr<'ceed from some foulness of the stomach. However, upon 
the whole, I am very glatl that your old complaint has not mixed itself 
with this, which 1 am fully convinced arises singly from your own 
negligence. Adieu. 

1 am sorry foi Monsieur Kurw, u[)on his sister’s account 


LETTER CCXOVIir. 


L0R0O5, Janwsry^ 10,17SS. 

My dear Fuiexi) : I never think my time so well oniplo 3 fod, os when 
1 think it employed to j'our .udvaniage. You have long hud tlie great¬ 
est sliaro ofit; you now engross it. The moment is now decisive; the 
pieco is going to be exhibited to the ]»ublic,‘ the mere outlines and the 
general colouring are not siifficieni to attract the e\’es ami to secure ajj- 
plau.se; but the hi-t fiiiialiing, arttiil, and delicate strokes are uccessm’y. 
Skilful judges will discern and acknowledge their merit; the ignorant 
will, without knowing vvh^, feel thoir power. In that view, 1 have 
tlirown togotlier, f«»r \'our perusal, somo Maxims; or, to speak more 
properly, observations on men and things; fov I have no merit as to 
the invention: I am no sjsttm-monger; and, iuslefid of giving way to 
my imagination, 1 have only consulted my memory; and my couclu- 
bions ai'e all di'awu trmu fueliS, not from fancy. Most maxim-mongers 
have preferred the protriiies- to the justiiefes of a thought, and the turn 
to the truth j but 1 have refused ii\vsclf to •'very thing * Uat my own 
experience did not ju^tity and confirm. I wi^ you would consider 
tlioin seriously', and seiiarutcl^’, and recdr to them iigain j>ro re 'Mta in 
similar cases. Young men are ns apt to thiuk them.'si^lves wise enough, 
as drunkim men are to tldnk themselves sober euougli. They look upon 
spirit to be a much better thing than experience; which tliey ca ll cold¬ 
ness. They are but half mistaken; for though spirit, without expe¬ 
rience, is dangerous, cxporence, without spirit, is languid and defective. 
Their union, which is very rare, is perfection; you may join them, if 
you please; ^ for all my experience is at your service; and I do not de¬ 
sire one grain of j'onr -jiirit in return. Use them both, and let them 
ri^iprocolly animate aud cheek each otlier. £ mean here, by the spirit 
of youth, only the vivacity and iTesumption of youth, which hinder 
them from seeing ' c diiiiculties or dangers of an undertaking, but I do 
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oot mean what th vulgar call spirit, by which thay are captious, 
Jealous of tli^r rank, i>nspicious of beyig uudcrvsjuod, and tart (as they 
call it) in their repartees, upon tlio lightest occasions. This is an evil, 
and a very silly spirit, which should be driven out, and transferred to 
an herd of swine. Tliis is not the spirit of a man of fashion, wiio has 
kept good company. People of an ordinary, low education, wlien they 
happen to fall into good company, imagine tlienisolves the only object 
of its attention; if the company whispers, it is, to be sure, concerning 
them; if they laugh, it is at them; and if any tlung ambiguous, tliat 
bjr the most forced interpretation can be upplidu to tliem, happens to be 
said, they are cr)nviuced that it was meant at them; upon wliich they 
grow out of coiiutonaiico first, and then angry. This mistake is very 
well ridiculed in the Stratagem, where Scrub says, I am sure they 
tdlJeed of me for they lavyhed coneumedly. A well-bred man seldom 
thinks, but never seems to tliiuk himself slighted, undervalued, or 
laughed at in company, unless wlicre it is so plaihly marked out, that 
his honour obligeh him to resent it in a proper iiiannor; maie lee hon- 
nStea gens ne se houdent jamais. I will admit that it is very difflcult to 
command one's self enough, to behave witli ease, frankness, and good- 
breeding towards those, who one knows dislike, slight, and injure one, 
as far as they can, without pemonal coiiboqueuccs; but I assert, that it 
is absolutely necessary to do it: you must embrace the man yon hate, 
if yon cannot be Justified in knocking liim-dow'n; for otherwise you 
avow the iijjiiry, which you cannot revenge. A prudent cuckold (and 
there are many such at Paris) pockets his horns when he cannot gore 
with tliem * and will not add to the triumph of his maker, by only but¬ 
ting with them ineffectually. A seetuiiig ignorance is very o^n a most 
necessary part of worldly knowledge. It is for instance, commonly 
advisable to seem ignorant of what people ufier to tell you; and when 
they say, Have you not heard of such a tiling? to ansAver No, and to 
let them go on; though you know it already. Some have a pleasure in 
telling it, because they tliiuk that they tell it well; others liave a pride 
in it, as being the sagacious discoverers; and many have a vanity in 
shewing tlmt tliey have been, tiiough very undeservedly, trusted; all 
these would be disappointed, and consequently disjileased, if you said 
Yes. Seem always ignorant (unless to one most intimate friend) of all 
matters of private scandal and defamation, tboiigh yon should hoar 
them a thousand times; for the parties affected always look upon the 
receiver to be almost as bu<l as the thief: and, whenever they become 
the topic of conversation seem to be a sceptic, though you are really a 
serious believer; and alw'ays take the extenuating poi't. Tint all this 
seeming ignorance should be Joined to thorough and extenhive private 
informations: and, indeed, it is tlio best method of procuring them; 
for most people have sncli a vanity :n sheAving a superiority over others, 
though but for a moment, and in the niercbt trifies, that they will tell 
you what they should Lot, rather than not shew that the/ ^n tell what 
yon did not knew. besides that such seeiuii^ ignorance will kiuko you 
pass for incurious, and consequently imdesiguiiig. Hr wever, fisJi for 
and take poins to be well infonned of every thing tliat poiiyseb; 
bat ^h judiciously, oud not always, aor indeed often, in the >iiuj )0 of 
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direct questions, which always pat people npo ^aelr guard, and, often 
repeats, grow tiresome. Hut sometimes take the tlimgs that yon woidd 
know for granted; upon which somebody will, kindly and offloionsly, set 
you right: sometimes say that you have heard so and so; and at other 
times seem to know more tlian you do, in order to know ^1 that you 
want; but avoid direct questioning as rnuoh os you con. All these 
necessary arts of the world require constant attention, presence of mind, 
and coolness. Achilles, thou^ invulnerable, never wont to battle but 
completely armed. Courts are to be the theatres of your wars, where 
you should be always as completely armed, and even with the addition 
of a hecl-])ierc. The least inattention, the least diatraetion^ may prove 
fatal. I would fain see you what pedants call omnia komo^ and what 
Pope much bettor coUs dll-aerxmpliaJied: yon have the means in your 
power; add the will, and you may bring it about. The vulgar have a 
coarse saying, oiapoiling a hog for a half-penny worth of tar ; prevent 
the application by providing tlio tar: it is very easily to be hod in 
comparison with what you have .dready got. 

The fine Mrs. Pitt, who it seeing saw you often at Paris, speaking of 
you the other day, said, in French, for she speaks little English * 

i|b 4i i|i a|i 

* whether it is that yon did not pay the homage 
due to her beauty, or that it did not strike you os it does others, I can¬ 
not determine; but I hoi>d slio had some other reason tliau truth for 
saying it. I will suppose tliat yon did not care a pin forlier; but, how¬ 
ever, she surely deserved a degree of propitiatory adoration from you, 
which 1 am afraid yon neglected. Had I been in your oa^ I should 
have endeavoured, at least, hj have sujiplanted Mr. Mackay in his office 
of nocturnal reader to her. 1 played at cards, two days ago, with your 
friend Mrs. Fitzgerald, and her most sublime mother, Mrs. Seagrave; 
they both inrpiired after you; and Mrs. Fitzgerald said, she hoped you 
went on with yonr dancing; I said, Yes, and that you assured me, you 
had made such considerable improvements in it, tliat you had now 
learned to stand still, and even upright. Your virtuoaa, la Signora 
Vostri, sung here the other day, with great applause: I presume yon 
are intimately acquainted with her merit, (lood night to you, who¬ 
ever you pass with. 

I have this moment re(;eived a packet, sealed with your seal, though 
not directed hy your hand, for Lady Ilcrvey. No letter from you! 
Are you not ? 


LETTER OOXOIX. 


LotCDOiTi Jfay 97, D, 8. 1768. 

M'f OSAR Yiisani. T have this daj been tired, jaded, nay, tormented, 
by the corpan^ a most worthy, sensible, and learned man, a near 
relation of mit^, who dined and passed the ezoning with me. This 
seems a paradox but is a plain truth; he lias no knowledge of the world, 
no manners, no aidross: fiirfrom talking wiNiout book, as is commonly 
said of people who talk sillily, he only wks by hork; which in general 
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oonversation is ten times worse* He has formed in his own oloset, from 
books, certain systems ofe\ery thing, argaos tenaciously upon (hose 
principles^ and is both surprised and angry at whatever deviates frrom 
them. His theories are good, but, unfortunately, are all impracticable. 
'Whv ? because ho has only read and not conversed. He is acquainted 
witn books, and an absolute stranger to men. Labouring with his mat¬ 
ter, he is delivered of it with pangs; he hositat^ stops in his utterance, 
and always expresses himself inelegantly. His actions are all ungrace¬ 
ful : sc> thatw with all his merit and Knowledge, I would rather converse 
six hours with the most frivolous tittle-tattle woman, who knew some¬ 
thing of the world, than with him. The preposterous notions of a sys- 
temeticNal man who does not know tlio world, tire tlio patieuco of a man 
who does. It would be endles.s to correct his mistakes, nor would be 
take it kindly: for he has considered every thing deliberately, and is 
very sure that ha is in the right. Impropriety is a /sliaracteristic, and a 
never-failing one, of tliese people. Beardless, l>ccause ignorant, of cus¬ 
toms and inaiiners, they violate them every moment. They often shock, 
though they nevei menu to offend: never attending either to the gcu- 
end character, or the particular distinmiishing circumstances of the peo¬ 
ple to whom, or befor*.- whom tliey talk; whereas the knowledge of the 
world teaches one, that tf«e very same things which arc exc^iugly 
right and proper in one company, time and ])laoo, ore exceedingly absurd 
in others. In short, a man who hoe great knowledge, from experience 
and observation, of the charac'ters, customs, and manners of mankind, is 
a being as different from, and as superior to. a man of mere bpok and 
systematical knowledge, as a well-managed iiorso is to an ass. Study, 
therefore, cultivate, and frequent men and women; not only in their 
outward, and consequently guarded, but in their interior, domestic, and 
conseqtteutly less disguised, diai’acters aud manners. Take yonr notions 
of things, as by ol>sorvatiou and experience you find they really are, and 
not as you feod that tliey are or should bo; for they never are quite 
what they should be. For this purpose do not content yourself with 
general aud common acquaintance; but wherever you can, establish 
vourself, with a kind of domestic familiarity, in good lionses. For 
instance, go again to Orli, for two or three days, and so at two or three 
reprises. Go and stay two or three days at a timo^ at Vei'sailles, and 
improve and extend the acquaintance you have there. Be at home at 
St. Cloud; and, whenever any private person of fiisliion invites you to 
pass a few days at his country-house, accept of the invitation. This 
will necessarily give you a \ersatility of rniiid, and a facility to otlopt 
various manners and customs; for every body desires to please those in 
whose house tliey ore; and x*noplo are only to bo pleased in their own 
way. Nothing is more engaging than a cheeiiul and easy conformity to 
people's particular manners, habits, and even weaknesses; nothiog (to 
use a vnlgar expression) should come amiss to a young follow. He 
should be, for good purposes, what Alcibiades was commonly for bad 
ones, a Froteiis, assuming with ease, and wearing with cboerfuinoss, any 
shape. Heat, cold, luxury, abstinence, gravity, gaiety, ceremony, easi 
ness, learning, trilling, bnsiuess, and pleasure, are modes which he 
should he able to take, lay aside, or change occasionally, with as much 
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ease as he woald take or lay aside Ins hat. All this is only to bo 
quired by use and knowledge of the world, by keeping a great deal of 
company, analysing every character, and insinuating yourself into the 
faiuilian^ of various acquaintance. A right, a generous ambition to 
make a figure in the world, necessarily gives the desire of pleasing, 
the desiro of pleasing points out, to a gi'eat degree, tlie lucnns of doing 
It; and the art of pleasing is, in truth, the art of rising, of distinguish!".g 
one’s self, of making a figure and a fortune in the world. Hut witlionc 
pleasing, without tlie graces, as I have told you a thousand times, ogni 
fatica e vana. You aro now but nineteen, an ago at wliicb most of 
yonr countrymen arc illiberally getting drunk in port, at tlio university. 
Von have greatly gut the stsu’t of tliom in learning; and if yon can 
equally get the start of them in the knowledge and manners of the 
world, you may bo very sure of outrunning them in court and pai'lio' 
ment, as you set out so much earlier than they. They generally begin 
but to see the world at ouc-and-twenty; ymu will by that age have seen 
all Europe. They set out upon tl.ilr travels unlickcd cubs; and in their 
travels they only lick one auotlie , for titey seldom go into any other 
company. They know nothing but the Euglisli worid, and the worst 
part of that too, and generally very little of any but the English lan¬ 
guage ; and they oomo home, at three or fonr-and-twenty, refined and 
polished (as is said in one of Congreve’s YdayB)like Dutch skippers from 
a whido-fishiug. The care which has been taken of you, and (to do you 
justice) the care that you have taken of yourselt^ has left you, at the 
ago of nineteen only, notliing to acqni re but the knowledge of the world, 
manners, address, and t})Oi>o exterior accomplishments. But tliey are 
great and necessary acquisitions, to those wlio liavc sense enough to 
know their true value; and your getting them befoi'e you are one-and- 
twoiit^, aud before you enter upon the active and shining scene of life, 
will give you such an advantage over all your cotemporaries, that tliey 
cannot overtake you: tliey must be distanced. You may iirobably bo 
placed about a ^oung prince, who will probably be a young king. 
There all the various arts of pleasing, t/ie eii^^aging address, the versa¬ 
tility of manners, the lyrillant^ the graces, wmU outweigh,%nd yet out¬ 
run all solid knowledge aud unpolished merit. Oil yourself, therefore, 
and be both supple and shining, for that race, if you would 1 >> first, or 
early at the goal. *Ladies will most probably too liave something to say 
there; and tiiose who are best with them will probably bo best soma- 
loWe eUe. Labour this groat point., my dear child, induhili^ably; attend 
to the very smallest parts, the miimtest graces, the inost trilling circum¬ 
stances, tiiat can possibly concur in forming the shining character of a 
complete gontloman, un galant hommey un homrae de eour, a man of 
business and pleasure; estime des IbommeSy rechereM deaf&nmesy aim& 
da tout le Tnon^. In this view, observe tlie shining part of every man 
of fosliion, who is liked and esteemed; attend to, and imitate that par> 
kioalar accomplishment for which yon hear him chielly celebrated and 
^tinguisbed: then collect those various parts, aud moke yourself a 
mosaic of (he whole. No one body possesses every thing, and almost 
every body possesses some one thing worthy of imitation: only choose 
yoof models well; and in order to & so,choose by your ear more than 
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oy yova eye. The best model is always that which is most nniTei^sally 
allowed to be the best, though in strictness it may possibly not be so. 
We mast take most things as they aro, wo cannot moke them what we 
would, nor often what they should bo; and whore moral duties are not 
oonoerned, it is more prudent to follow, than to attempt to lead. 
d.diea. 


LETTER 000. 


Bats, OeM>tr 8,1188. 

My DBAS Fbibnd : You have set out well at the Hague ; you are in 
lOve with Madame Munter, which 1 am very glad of: you are in the 
fine company there; and I hope one of it; for it is not enough, at your 
age, to be merely in good company; but you should, by your adwess 
aud attentions, make that good company tUuk you one of them. Thera 
is a tribute duo to beauty, even iudepondendy of farther views; which 
tribute 1 hope you paid with alacrity to Madame Munter and Madame 
Dcgenfoldt: depend upou it, they expected it, and were oiTended in pro¬ 
portion as that tribute seemed either unwillingly or scautily paid. I 
oelieve my friend Kreuniugen admits nobody now to his table, for fear 
of their coiumuuicatiug the plague to him, or at least tlio bite of a mad 
uog. Pray profit of the entrSea libres^ that the French Ambassador has 
given you; fraipieiit him, and spsah to liiin. I think you will not do 
amiss to cdl upon Mr. Burrish, at Aix-la-Chupello, since it is so littio 
out of your way; and you will do still better, if you would, which I 
know you will not, drink those waters for five or six days only, to scour 
your stomach and bowels a little; I am sure it would do you a great 
deal of gooil. Mr. Burrish can, doubtless, give you tlie best letters to 
Munich; and he will naturally give you some to Oomte Prcysiikg, or 
Comte Sinsheiiu. and suoii sort of grave people; but 1 could wish tiiat 
you would ask him for some to young fellows of pleasure, or fasliion- 
able coquettes, that you may bo dans Vhomi&ts d^aiiche de i/unioA. 
A propos of yuur future motions; I leave you in a great measure the 
mastet of them, so shall only suggest my tlioughts to you upon that 
subject. 

\ou have throe electoral courts in view, Bonn, Munich, and Mauhoim. 

[ would advise yon to see two of them rather cursorily, and fix your 
tabernacle at the third, whicbever that may be, for a considerable time. 
For instance, should you choose (as 1 fancy you will), to make Man- 
heim the place of your rosideuco, stay only ten or twelve days at Bunn, 
and as long at Munich, and then go and fix at Mimheim; and so, vies 
versa^ if you should like Bonn or Munich better than yun think you 
would ]Sk^heim: make tliat the place of your residence, and only visit 
the oihertwo. It is certain that no man can be much pleased himself, 
or please others much, in any place where ho is only a bird of passage 
^>r el^hl or ten days; neither party tliinking it worth while to make an 
acqniuntanoc, still less to fonn any conneotiunj f<»r so short a time; but 
when months are the case, a man may dumosticato liimself pretty well; 
and very soon not bo looked upou os a stranger. This is the real utility 
of travelling, when, by contracting a familiarity at any place, you goti 
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into the inside of it, and see it in its nndress. That is the only way of 
knowing the customs, the manuersy and aU the little charooteristicol 
peoulianties, that distinguish one place from another; but then this 
familiarity is not to be brought about by cold, formal visits of half an 
hour: no; you must shew a willingness, a desire, an impatience, of 
forming connections, il /out s’y priter, et y mettre du liant, du dityr cZs 
plaire. Whatever you do approve, you must be lavish in your praises 
of; and you must leom to commend what yon do not approve of, if it 
is approved of there. Yon are not much given to praise, I know; but 
it is I because you do not yet know how extremely people are engaged by 
a seeming sanction to their own opinions, prqjndices, aud wetnesses, 
even in the merest trifles. Our selfdove is mortified, when we think 
our opinions, and even our tastes, customs, and dresses, either arraigned 
or condemned; as on the contra^, it is tickled and flattered by appro- 
bation. I will ^ve you a remarkable instance of this kind. The famons 
Earl of Shaftesbury, in the flnmtious reign of Charles the Second, while 
he was Chancellor, bad a mind to be a Favourite as well as a Minister 
of the King; in order, therefore, to please his kl^esty, whose prevail¬ 
ing passion was women, iny Lord kept a w ■■■ —e , whom he hod no occa¬ 
sion for, and made no manner of use of. The King soon heard of it, 
and asked him if it was true; ho owned it was; but tliat, though he 
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variety. A few days afterwards, the King, at his public levee, snw 
Lord ohaftesbury at some distance, and said in the circle,One would 
not think tliat that little, weidk man is the greatest whore-master in 
England; but I can assure you that he is.'’ Upon l^ord Shaftosbuiy's 
coming into the circle, there was a general smile; the King said, 
“ This is concerning you, my Lord.” ** Me, Sir ?” answered the chan¬ 
cellor, with some surprise. “ Yes, you,” answered the King; “for I 
bod just said that you were the greatest whore-master in England! 
Is it not true?” “Of a au^eet^ Sir,” replied Lord Shaftesbury, “per¬ 
haps I am.” It is the same in every thing; we think a difierenoo ot' 
opinion, of conduct, of manners, a tacit reproach, at least, upon our 
own; we must therefore use ourselves to a ready conformity to what¬ 
ever is neither criminal nor dishonorable. Whoever differs from any 
general custom, is supposed both to tliink, and proclaim himself wiser 
than the rest of the world : which the rest of the world lannot bear 
especially in a young man. A young fellow is always forjpven, and 
often applauded, when he carries a fashion to an excess; but never 
if he stops short of it. The first is ascribed to youth and fire; but 
the latter is imputed to an affootation of singul^ty, or superiority. 
At your age, one is aUowed to outrar fashion, dress, vivacity, gal¬ 
lantry, &o., but by no means to be behind hand in any one of them. 
And one may apply to youth in this case, Si non etreuaot^/aearat ilia 
min/da, Adien. 
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Batb, OeMtr 19, 1753. 

Ur BiAJi FhiBiTD Of all the various ingredients that compose the 
asefnl and recessnry art of pleasing, no one is so effectual and engag¬ 
ing, as that gentleness, tliat a4ntceuT of countenance and manner, to 
vrliich you nr© no stranger, though (Grod knows why) a sworn enemy. 
Other people take great pains to conceal or disguise their natural imper* 
fections; some, by the make of their clothes, and otlier arts, endeavour 

conceal the defects of their shape; wozuen, wiio aufortunately have 
sotoral ba<l complexions, lay on good ones; and both men and women 
ojioG whom unkind nature has indicted a surliness and ferocity of ooun- 
lenance, do at least all they can, tliough often without success, to soften 
and mitigate it; they atfeot douceur^ and aim at smiles, thongli often in 
the attempt, liJco tlie Devil in Milton, they grin horribly a gh^tly tmile. 
But you are the only person, 1 eyer knew, in thej, whole course of my 
life, wLc not only disdain, but absolutely reject and disguise a great 
advantage that nature has kindly grant^. Yon easily guess I izzean 
eountenanoe ; for t»Iie has given you a very pleasing one; but you beg 
to be excused, you will not accept it; but, on the contrary, take singu¬ 
lar pains to put on the most j^noste, forbidding, and unpleasing one, 
that can possibly be imagined. This one would think impossible; but 
you know it to be true. If you imagine that it gives you a manly, 
thoughtful, and decisive air, as some, though very few of your country¬ 
men do, you are most excee<lingly mistaken; for it is at host the air of 
a German corporal, part of whoso exercise is to look fierce, and to 
blaaemeer-op. You will say, perhaps. What, am 1 always to be study¬ 
ing my countenance, in order to wear this douchir ? I answer, Ko; do 
it but for a fortnight, and you never will have Occasion to think of it 
more. Take hut half the pains to recover the countenaizco tliat nature 
gave you, that you must have taken to disguise and deform it os you 
have, and the business will be done. Accustom your eyes to a certain 
softness, of which they are very camble, and your fiice to smiles, whicl\, 
become it more than most taces I know. Give all your motions, too, 
an air of dmiesur, which is directly the reverse of their pz'cseut celerity 
and rapidity. I wish you would adopt a little of Vair du Couoent (you 
very well know wliat I mean) to a certain degree; it has something 
extremely engaging; there is a mixture of benevolence, affection, and 
unction in it: it is freanently really sincere, but is almost always thought 
BO, and consequently pleasi ng. Will you call this trouble ? It will not 
be half an hour's trouble to you in a week's time. But suppose it 
be, pray tell me, why did you give yourself the trouble of learning 
to dance so well as you do? It is neither a reli^ous, moral, or 
civil duty. You must own, that you did it then singly to please 
and you were in the right ou't. Why do you wear fine clothes, ana 
curl your hair? Both are troublesome, lauk locks, and plain nimsy 
mgs, are much easier. This then yon also do in order to please, and • 
you do very right. But tlien, for Gkxi’s sake, reason and act cozise- 
quentially; and endeavour tf please in other things too, atill more easea- 
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tial; and without which the tro^hle yon hare taken in those is wholly 
thrown away. You shew your nancin^, perhaps, six times a-year, at 
most; but yon shew your countenance and yonr common motions every 
'lay, and all day. Which then, I appeal to yonrself, ought you to tbinK 
*)f the most, and care to render easy, gracoful and engaging ? Douceur 
of countenance and gesttire can alone make them so. You are by no 
moans ill-natured; and would yon then most unjustly be reckoned so? 
Yet yonr cotinnon countenance intimates, and would moke any body, 
who did not know you, believe it. A wopoe of this, I must toll yon 
what was said the other day to a fine lady whom yon know, who is 
very good-natured in truth, but whose 'common conntenance implies ill- 

nature, oven bnibJity. It was Miss H-^n. Lady M--y's niece, 

whom you have seen both at Blackhcath and at Lady Hervey^. Lady 

M-^y was saying to me, that you had a very engaging countenance, 

when yon had a mind to it, but that you had not always that mind; 

upon which Miss K-n said, tliat she liked your countenance best, 

when it was as glum as her own. Why then, replied Lady M——y, 
you two should marry; for while you both wear your worst counte¬ 
nances, nobody else will venture upon either of you; and they call her 
now Mrs. Stanhopo. To complete this douceur of countenance and 
motions, which I so earnestly recommend to yon, yon shouM carry it 
also to your expressions, and manner of thinking, mettez y touyours ds 
Vaffeetueux de I'onction; toko the gentle, the favonrahle, the indulgent 
Bide of most questions. I own that the manly and sublime John Trott, 
yonr countryman, seldom does; but, to show his spirit and decision, 
takes the rough and harsh side, which he generally adorns witli an 
oath, to seem more formidable. This he only thinks fine; for to do 
John justice, he is commonly as good-natured as any body. These 
are among the many little things which yon have not, and I have 
lived long enough in the world to know of what infinite consequence 
they are in the course of life. Reason then, I repeat it again, within 
yourself, consequentially ; and lot not the pains yon have taken, and 
still tak^ to please in some things be a pure perte^ by your negligence 
/}f, and inattention to others of much less trouble, and rnuoh more con 
sequence. 

1 have been of late much engaged, or rather bewildered, in Oriental 
History, particularly that of the Jews, since the destructi. i of their 
temple, and their dispersion by Titus; but the confusion and uncertainty 
of the whole, and the monstrous extravagances and falsehoods of the 
greatest part of it, disgusted me extremely. Their Thaluiiid, their Misoli- 
na, theirTargiim^ and other traditions and writings ot thoir Rabbfxw 
and Doctors, who were most of them Cuhalist*. are ivally more extrav¬ 
agant and absurd, if possible, than all that yon have read iu Corote do 
Gabalis; and indeed mo-^t 4>f his stutf* is taken from them. Take this 
sample of their nonsense, which is transmitted in the writings of one ot 
their most considerable Rabbins. One Abas Baul, a man of ten feet 
high, was digging a grave, and happened to find the eye of Goliah, in 
< wiiicii he thought proper to bury himself, and so he did, all but his 
head, which the Giant^s eye was unfortunately not <}uite deep enough to 
'eoeive.'* This, 1 assure you, is the most modest be of ten thousand. 
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1 have also read the TnrhisL histoiy which, excepting the reli^ons part, 
is not fahnlons, though ver^' possibly not true. For the Tur^, haying 
no nnticr. of letters, and being, even b^ their religion, forbid the nse or 
them, except for reading and transcribing the Koran; they have no his> 
torians of then own, nor any autheutio records nor memorials for other 
historians U vr> rk n^ion; so tliat what histories we havo of that oonntry, 
are written by tbreiguers; as PJatina, Six Paul Rycant, Prince Oantimer, 
&c., or else snatches only of particular and short periods, by some who 
happened to reside tliero at those times; such as Busbeqiiiiis, whom 1 
have Just fluished. I like liim, as far as he goes, much the best of any 
of them: but tlien his account is, properly, only an account of his own 
EmbosEw, ftom the Emperor Charles the !nfth to Solyman the Magnifi¬ 
cent. However, there he gives, episodically, tlie best account 1 know 
of the customs and inatiners of the Turks, and of the nature of that 
government, ■wliioh is a most extraordiniiry one. For, despotic as it 
always seems, and sometimes is, it is in truth a military rctniolic; and 
the real power resides in the Janissaries; who sometimes order their 
Sultan to strangle his Vizir, and sometimes thS Vizir to depose or 
strangle his Snltan, according os they happen to bo angry at the one or 
the other. T own, T am glail, that the capital strangler should, in his 
turn, bo vtrangle-ahley and now and then strangled; for I know of no 
brute so fierce, nor no criminal so guilty, ns tbo creature called a Sove¬ 
reign, whether King, Saltan, or Sophy, who thinks himself, either by 
divine or human right, vested with an absolute power of destroying his 
fellow-creatures; or who, without inquiring into liis right; lawlessly 
exerts that power. Tlie most excusable of all those human monsters 
are the Turks, whose religion teaches tliem inevitable fatalism. A 
wopot of the Turks, my Loyola, I pretend, is superior to your Snltan. 
Perhaps you think this inipONsible, and wonder who this Loyola is. 
Know then, that 1 have had a Barbet bronglit me iroin France, so ex 
nctly like the Sultan, that ho lias been mi&takcn for him several times; 
only his snout is shorter, and his ears longer than the Sultan’s. He has 
also the acquired knowledge of tlie Snltan; and I am apt to think tliat 
ho studied under the same master at Paris. Ilia habit aitd his white 
hand show him to be an ecclesiastic; and his begging, which lie does' 
very earnestly, proves him to bo of a mendicant order; which, added 
to his flattery and insinuation, make him supposed to bo a Jesuit, and 
have acquired him the name of Loyola. I must not omit too, tliat when 
he breaks wind ho smells exactly like Sultan. 

I do not yet hear one jot the liettcr for all my batliings and pumpings, 
though I have been here already full half iny time; I consefiucntly go 
very little into company, being very little fit for any. I hope you keep 
company enough for ns botli; yon will get more by that, tlian I shall by 
all my reading. I read singly tf* amuse myself, and fill up my time, if 
which I have too much; bat you have two much better reasons for going 
Into company, pleasure and profit. May you find a great deal of wtilii 
m a great de^ of company 1 Adieu. 
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LETTEB CCCII. 


Lomoir, itfbeefn&M* 90, ITBt, 

Mt Dear Friend : Two moils are now due from Holland, so that J 
have no letter from you to acknowledge. But that, you know, by long 
experience, does not hinder my writing to you: I always receive your 
letters with pleasure; but I mean, and endeavour, that you ahould re¬ 
ceive mine with some profit; preferring always your advantage,to my 
own pleasure. 

If you find yourself well settled and naturalised at Manheim, stay there 
some time, and do not leave a certain for an uncertain goid; but if yen 
think you stioll be as well, or better established at Munich, go there as 
soon as you please; and if disappointed, you can always return to Man¬ 
heim. I mentioned, in a former letter, your passing tlie Carnival at 
Berlin, whicli 1 think may be both useful and pleasing to you; however, 
do as yon will; but let lue know what you resolve. That king and that 
country have, and will have, so great a share in the allairs of Europe, 
that tliey are well worth being * iioronghly known. 

Whether, where you are now. or ever may be liereaffcor, you speak 
French, German, or Englisli most, I earnestly rocominend to yon a par- 
tioular attention to the propriety and elegance of your style: employ 
tlie best words you can find in tlte language, avoid cacophony^ and 
make your periods as harmonious as you can. I need not, 1 am sure, 
tell you what you must often have felt, bow much the elcj^noe of dic¬ 
tion adorns the best thouglits, and palliates the worst. In the House 
of Commons, it is almost everytldng; and, indeed, in every assembly, 
whether public or private. Words, which arc the dress of thoughts, 
deserve surely more care than clothes, which are only the dross of the 
person, and which, however, ought to have their share of attention. If 
you attend to your style, in any one language, it will give you a habit of 
attending to it in every other; and if once you speak either French or 
German very elegantly, you will afterwards speak much the better 
English for it. I repeat it to you again, for at least the thousandth dme, 
exert your whole attention now in acquiring the ornamental parts of 
character. People know very little of the world, atid talk nonsense, 
when they talk of plainness and solidity unadorned: thny will do iu 
notliing: mankind has been long out of a state of nature, anr? the golden 
age of native simplicity will never return. Wliether for the better 
or the worsa no matter; but we are refined ; and plain manners, plain 
dress, and plain diction, would as little do in life, as aoonis. herbage, 
and tne water of the neighbouring spring, would do at table. Soma 
l>eople are jnsi come, who interrupt me iu tl«6 middle of :ny aermon: 
so good night 
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Lovdov, Sv fm rntr M, ine. 

Mt dear Frirnd: Fine doings at Manheim! If one may mve credit 
to the weekly histories of Monsieur Boderigue, the finest w. iter among 
die moderns; not only ehemea IrilltvnUa at Ticm&reusei, /ea 
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eaUbna^ an grand gam; but to cruwu tbo whole, Mousieur 
Zaohmantel is happily arriv^, and Monsieur Wartensleben liourJy 
expected. I hope that jon are pcvra magna of all these delights; 
though, as Noll Bluff says, in the Old Bachelor, that raaeaZly Oazattaer 
tahaa no mora notice of you than \f you were not in the land of the 
l/hing. 1 should think, tliST: he miglit at least have taken notice, tliat 
in those rejoicings you appeared with a nyuiciiig, and not a gloomy 
countenance; and yon distinguished yourself in that numerous and 
shining company, by vonr air, dress, address, and attentions. If this 
was the case, as 1 will both hope and suppose it was, 1 will, if yon 
require it, liave him wntten to, to do yon justice in his next auppU^ 
ment. Seriously, I am very glad that you are whirled in tliat tourhiU 
Ion of pleasures; they smooth, polisli, and rub off rough comers: 
perhaps too, you have some particular eolUaion^ which is still more 
effectual. 

Sohannat’s History of the Palatinate was, I find, written originally in 
Gennan, in which language, I suppose, it is that you have read it; but, 
as I must humbly content myself with the French translation, Vaillaut 
has sent for it for me fram Holland, so that I Lave not yet read it. While 
you are in the Palatinate, yon do very well to read every thing relative 
to it; yon will do still better if you make that reading tlie foundation 
of your inquiries into the more minute circumstances and anecdotes of 
that country, whenever yon are in company witli informed and kuow> 
ing people. 

The Ministers her& intimidated on the absurd and groundless cla¬ 
mours of the mob, have, very weakly in my mind, repealed, this ses¬ 
sion, the bill which they had passed in the last, for rendering Jews 
capable of being natoralized, by snbseqnont acts of Parliamont. The 
olamonrers triumph^ and will doubtless make fiirther demands; which, 
if not granted, this piece of complaisance will soon be forgotten. 
Nothing is truer in politics, than this reflection of the Cardinal de Ketz, 
^ua la peuple eraint toujoura guand on ne le craint paa; and coubc- 
qnently tliey grow unreasonable and insolent, wlien tliey find that they 
are feared. Wise and honest governors will never, if they can lielp it, 
give the people just cause to complain; but then, on the other Jiand, 
they will firmly withstand gronudle'is clamour. Besides that tliis iioine 
against the Jew bill proceeds from tliat narrow inob-spirit of intoleration 
in religions, and iiiliospitality in civil matters; both which, all wise 
governments should omiose. 

The 'confusion in france increases daily, as, no- doubt, yon are 
informed, where yon are. There is an answer of the clergy to the 
remonstrances of the Parliament,, lately published, which was sent me 
by the last post from France, and which 1 would have sent you, inclosed 
in this, were it not too balky. Very probably you may sec it at Man- 
iieiin, from the French Minister: it is very well w'ortb your reading, 
being most artfully and plausibly written, though founded upon false 
principles; the Jua dwinwn of the clergy, aud consequently their 
supremacy in au matters of faith and doctrine, are asserted; both 
wmeb 1 a^lutely deny. Were those two points allowed the clergy o* 
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anj oonntry whatsoever, tliey must nceessanl/ govern that oonutr; 
absolately; everything being, directly or indirectly, re:at'*e to fiitith or 
doctrine; and wnoover is supposed to have the power of saving and 
■damning souls, to all eternity '^which power the clergy pretend to), will 
be much more considered, and better obeved, than any civil power, 
that fonits no pretensions beyond this world. Whereas, in truth, the 
clergy in every country are, like all other subjects, dependent upon the 
bupreme legislative power, and are appointed by that power, under 
whatever restrictions and limitations it pleases, to keep up decency and 
decorum in the chni'cb, just as constables are to keep peace in the 
parish. This Fra Paolo lias clearly proved, even upon their own prin¬ 
ciples of t'le Old and New Testament, in his book m Ben^ficiis^ which 
T recommend to you to read with attention; it is short. Adieu. 


LETTER CCCIV. 

Lohdos, Detmmber SB, I'^BT 

Mt t>bab Friend : Yesterday again I received two letters at oner 
iiom you, the one of tlie 7tb, the other of the 15th, from Manbeim. 

You never had in your life so good a reason for not writing, cithdx 
* to mo or to any body else, as your sore finger lately furnished you. I 
believe it was painful, and I am glad it is cured; but a sore finger, how¬ 
ever painful, is a much less evil than laziness, of either body or mind, 
and attended by fewer ill consequences. 

I am voiy glad to hear that you were distinguishexl, at tlie court of 
Manheim, irom the rest of yonr countrymen and ferow-travellers: it 
is a sign that you had better mannera and address than they; for 
take it for granted, the best bred [leople will always be the brat re¬ 
ceived, wherever they go. Good manners are the settled medium of 
social, as is of commercial life; 'returns ore ^ually expected for 
both; and people will no more advance their civility to a Mar, than 
their money to a bankrupt. I really both hope and believe, that the 
Gemian courts will do yon a great deal of good; their ceremony and 
restraint being tlie proper correctives and antidotes for your negligence 
and inattention. I believe they would not greatly relish your weltering 
in your own laziness, and an easy chair; nor take it v ry kindly, 
when they spoke to you, or you to them, you looked another way: as 
much as to say, kiss my b—h. As they give, so they require atten¬ 
tion; and, by the way, take this maxim for an undoubted truth. That 
no young man can possibly improve in any company, for which ue has 
not respect enough to be under some degree of restraint. 

I dare not trust to M^ssonier's report of his Rhenish, his Burgundy 
not having answered, either his account or my expectations. I aoabt, 
as a wine merchant, ho is the ptrjvlui aaupo^ whatever he may be. as a 
banker. 1 shall therefore venture upon none of his wine; but delay 
making my provision of Old Hock, till I go abroad mjrself next spring; 
as 1 tedd you in the utmost secrecy, in my last, that 1 intend to do; and 
tlien prorably I may taste some that I like, and go upon sure ground. 
There is commonly very good, both at Aix-la-Ohapelle and Uege; 
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vrhere T formerly got Bome excellent, Trbich I earned 'veitli me to flpa, 
where I drink no other wine. 

As my letters to ^'ou frequently miscarry, I will repeat in this, that 
part of my last, ■winch related to your future iiiotitms. Whenever you 
shall be tirM of Berlin, go to J^resden; wliere Sir Charles Williams 
■will be, who will receive you Tvith open arms. lie dined with me to¬ 
day; and sets out for Dresden in about six weeks. He s]u»ko of you 
with great kindness and imp.atience to see yon again. He will trust and 
employ'you in business, (niul he is now in the whole secret of iinpor- 
tanoe,) till we fix onr place to meet in: which probably will be Spa. 
Wherever you are, inform yourself minutely of, and ntteiul particulai'ly 
to the alfairs of Franco; they grow serious, and in my oi>inion will grow 
more and more so every day. TJie King is despi'-ed, and I do not won¬ 
der at it: but he has brought it about, to bo hated at the same time, 
w'hich seldorii happen'^ to the same man. llis ministers are known to be' 
as tiisunited as incapable; he hesitates between the Church and the Par¬ 
liaments, like the Ass in tlie fable, that stiirved between two iinmpers of 
hay: too much in love with his mistress to part with her, and t(w mucli 
afraid of his soul to iMijoy her; jealous of the Parliaments, wli»» would 
pup]>ort his authority; and a devoted i>ig«t to the. Chuj’ch, that, vvoulil 
destroy it. The people are poor, con6e<iucntly discoutciitcil; tlio.«ie w'ho 
have religion, are divided in their notions of it; which is saying that 
they hate one another. Tlie Clergy never do lbrgi'\ e; much less\\ ill they 
formve the Parliament; the Parliament ui ver will forgive them. The 
army must, without doubv, take, in llieir own iniiuh nt least, different 
parts in all these disputes, whicli upon occasion wonhl break out. 
Annies, tlioiigh always the sujiporters and tools of absolute power fur 
tlic time being, are always the destroyers of it too; by frotpiently ebnug- 
iiig tlie bands in which thev think projier to lodge it. This Avas the 
caxo ot tlie I^ffltorian bauds, who deposed and murdered the monsrers 
they had raised to opp'ress mankind. The Janiswios in Turkey, and 
tlio regiments of guai'ds in Bussia, do the s.>ime now. Tlie French nation 
reasons freely, which they never did before, upon innttci*a of religion 
and government, and begin to be ^ejvtulicati; tlie ofticers do so too; 
in short, all the symptoms, which I have ever inefuitii in hi-tory pre¬ 
vious to great changes and revolutions in govornruent, now exi'it, .and 
daily increase in France. I am glad of it; tlio re-st tif Europe will be 
tlie quieter, and have time to rccov^er. Engband, I am Mire, Avants rest, 
for it wants men and money; the Republic of tiio United Provinces 
wants both still more; the other PoAvers cannot well dance, Avlien 
neither France, nor the maritime powers, can, ll^ they u-ed to do, pay 
the piper. The first sqiiabble in Europe, that 1 foie-ec, will he about the 
Crown of Poland, should tlie present King die: and therefore I Avisli his 
Mf^esty a long life and a merry Christm.as. So niiioh for foreign poli¬ 
tics; but dpropos of them, pray take care, while you are in those parts 
of Germany, to inform yourself correctly of nil the det.ail.s, discussions, 
and agreements, which the several wars, conrUcutiorii, bans, and treaties, 
occasioned between the Bavarian tuid Pabitiuo Electorates; they are 
interesting and curious. 

1 shall not, upon the occasmn of the approaching new year, repeat tu 
TOtt the wishes -which 1 continue to form for you; you know them all 
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already; and you know rfiat it is absolutely in yonr poirer to satisfy 
Tiiost of them. Ainonc; many other 'wishoa, thia is my most earnest one, 
Tli/it you would ojien the new year with a most iM-lomn and devont 
sanrifice to the Gru(;es; who nerer reject tliose that supplicate them 
with fervour; without them. let mo toil you, that your friend Dame 
Fortune will stand you in little stead; may they all be your Mends I 
Adieu. 


LETTER OOOV. 


Loirooir, Jimttary 10,170C 

Mt DEAR Friend: I have this moment received your letter of the 
26th post from Munich, f^inec you aro so well out of the distress 
and dangers of your .iourney from Manheini, I am glad that y jp were in 
tliem. 

('•-tndlsee 1 dlletti • 

‘Uoric di p«ne, 

^ ad ctie sia bene 
cut innl non sofllrL 

They were but little samples of the much greater distress and dangers 
whicli you must expert to meet witliin your great, and I hope, long 
journey through life. In some parts of it, flowers are scattered with 
profusion, the road i'^ smootli, and the prospect pleasant: but in othe?« 
(and I fear the greater minibor) tlio road is rugged, beset with thorns 
and briars, and cut by torrent^. Gather the flowers in your way ; but, 
at the same time, guard nga'ii«t the briars that aro cither misod wkh 
them, or that most certainly succeed them. 

1 thank you for your wild boar; who, now he is dead^ I assure him, 
ee laissera hien manger malgre gu'tl m ait; thongli I am not so sure 
that I should have had tliat personal valour which so snco'essfully dis- 
tiugiiished you irj single combat with biro, which made him bite the 
dust like Homer’s lieroes, and, to conclude my period sublimely, put 
him into that piekU^ from which I propose eating him. At the same 
time that I applaud' your valour, I mu.'st do justice txi your modesty; 
whicli candidly admits, tliat you were not ovennatclied, and that your 
adversary was' about your own ago and si/t^ A Ifarac being un¬ 
der a year old, would have been below your indignation. iitedecoTn^ 
pa^fne^ being under two years old, was still, in my opinion, below your 
glory; but I gue-ss that your enemy was tin Bagot^ that is, ftom two 
to three years old; an age an size which, between man and boar, answer 
pretty well to yours. 

If acchlents of bad road^ or waters do not detain you at Munich, [ do 
not fancy that pleasures will; and I rather believe you will seek for, 
and find them, at the Oarnival at Berlin; in which supposition, I ei’en- 
tually direct this letter to yonr hanker there. While you are at Berlin 
(I earnestly rcconimtnd it to you again and again) pray care to see, 
iieor, know, and mind, everjthing there. The abUit Prince in Europe 
Is surely an object tliat deserves attention; and the least tiling^ that ho 
does, like the smallest sketches of the gr^test painters, baa its valiiOi 
and a considerable one too. 
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Bead with care the Cod^ FrederieJe^ and inform 7«>nrself of the {rood 
effects of it, in thSst parte of Iiis doininfou!!< wIktc it iias taken place, 
and where it h^ oanishcd the former chirnnes, quirks, and quibbles 
of the old law. I>o iu)t think anj detail too nunnte or trilling for 

J ronr inquiry and observation. I wiah that j on could find one hour’s 
eisnre every day, to read some good Italian author, and to converse 
in that language with our worthy friend, tfigiior Angelo Cori; it would 
both refresh and improve your Italian, which, of the many languages 
you know, 1 take to bo that in which you are the least i>erl'cct; but of 
which too, you already knoAv enough to in<ako your-jelf nuister of, with 
rery little trunble, whouevor yon please. 

Live, dwell, and grow at the several courts there; use them so mnch 
to your face, tliat they in.ay not look upon you as .a stranger. Observe, 
and take their few, even to their aflectatiuiis and follier>; for such there 
are, and perhaps should he, at all courts. Stay, in all events, at Horlin, 
till 1 inform yon of tiir Charles Williams’s firrival at l^rcsden; where I 
supiioso you would not care to he before him, .and where you may go 
as si»ou after him as ever j-ou plea>o. Your time there will neitlier ho 
nnprofitably nor disagreeably spent; ho A\il] introduce you into all the 
best company, thougli he can introduce yi)U tt* none so good as his own. 
lie has of late applied himself very seriously to foreign nffMrs, espe<aally 
those of Saxony and Poland; he knows them perlectly well, .and will 
tell you what he knows. lie always expresses, and I have good reason to 
believe very sinctsrely, great kimlness ami aftection for .>on. 

The works of tlic late Lord fJolingbroke are just {lublished, and have 
olunged mo into philosophical .ctiidies; nliich hiiherto I have not been 
aiucli Used to, or delighted with; convinced of tJie futility of those 
researches: but I have read his Philosophical Essay upon the extent of 
huiiiuu know’ledge, which, by tlio way, makes t wo largo quartos and a 
haJfi Uo there shows very clearly, nud vv ith most spJoiulid eloquence, 
what the human mind con, and cannot do; that our uuderaUindings 
are wisely calculated for t>nr plac^e in this planet, .ind for the link which 
we fonn in the universal chain of things; but tijat they are by no means 
capable of that degree of knowledge, whicii our curiosity niakc.s us search 
after, and wliich our vanity makes us »,)llten helicve we arrive at. I shall 
not recommend to you the reading of that work; hut, w'heii you return 
hither, I shall recommend to youi frtspient and diligent perusal all his 
bracts that ore relative to our history and constitution; upon which he 
throws lights, and scatters graces, which no other wrriter has ever done, 
Ueo^ng, which was nlway-. a pleasure to itic, in the time even of my 
greatest disaipation, is now betfome iny only refuge; and, I fear, I indulge 
it too much at the expense of jny eyes. Put ^ hut can I do? I must <lo 
sometiiiiig; I cannot bear absolnte idleness ; my ears ftrow evep^ day 
more useless to mo. my eyes consequently more necessary; I will not 
hoard thorn like a miser, but will rather ri.sk tne loss, than not enjoy 
(he use. of them. 

Pray let me knew all the portioulArs, n«>t only <*f your reception at 
Munich, but also at Berlin; at the latter, 1 liclievo, it will be a good 
one; for his Prussian Mt^esty knows, that I have long been ati qdmirer 
vtyd retpecUr ofhU great aria tarioae taUnte, Adieu. • 
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LETTER CCCVI. 


Lokdor. ffcbrtMRy 1.1781. 

My Dear Friend: I roceivod, yesterday, yours of the 12th from 
Munich ; in oonscnueuce of which, I direct this to you there, though 1 
directed my threo last to Berlin, whore I suppose you will find them'at 
your arrival. Since you are not only domesticated, but (iie/i£ at Munich, 
you are much in the rigfxt to stay there! It is not by seeing itlaces, 
that one knows them, hut hy tamiliar and daily couvei'sations with tlie 
peoplt of fashion. I would not c:ire to be in the place of that prodigy 
'.f bcau*y, whom you are to drive dam la touraie die Traineaux; ami I 
am apt to thinic you are much more likely to break her bones, than she 
though ever so <*ruel, to break your heart. Nay, I am not sure, 
but tliat, acconlin.' to all the rules of gallantry, you are obliged to over¬ 
turn her on purpn'ae: in tho first jdace, for the chance of seeing her. 
backside; in the next, for the sake of the conti'ition and concern which 
it would give you an 'uiity of showing: and, lastly, upon acctiUnt 

of all %\\Q et e]in,rami)ies^ which it would natur^ly suggest. 

Voirnro has nhidc sevcnil stan/as, upon an accident of that kind, which 
happonod to a lady of his acquaintance. There is a great deal of wit in 
them, rather too much ; tV>r, !icc«>r<ling to the taste of those times, they 
are full of what the It.aliaiw call eonctiLti spiritoniMimi; tho Spaniards 
agudeze; and we, aficetatioii and quaintness. I hope you have 
endeavoured to suit your Tntineau to tho character of tho fair-one 
wliom it is to contain. Ifslic is of an irascible, impetuous disj.osition, 
(as fine woiiion con .scunetinies be.) you wdl doubtless ]>lauo her in the 
b<)dy of a lion, a a dr.ig<»n, or some tremendous beast of prey and 
fury; if .she is a siibliine and Ktately beauty^ which I think more pro¬ 
bable, (for unquestioiial)ly is liogA gehohrne^') yon will, I supjmsc, 
provide a luagnitlceiit swan or proud poac.ock tVjr her reception; but if 
she is all tendcruess au<l softness, you liavo, to be sure, taken care, 
nmoruiis doves and wanton sparrows should seem to fiutter round her. 
Proper mottos, 1 take it for granted, that you Iiave oventunJly prepared;' 
but if not. you may tiiul a gi’eat many ready-made ones in Zea Entrei 
iiena d^Ariate et d'Eagene^ aur lea iJeriaea^ written by P^re Bouhoni's, 
and worth your reading at any time. 1 will not say '<> l^ou, upon this 
occasion, like tho Father in Ovid, 


Farce, pucr, stlmulla, ct fortius utorc Ions. 

On the contrary, drive op briskly; it is not the chariot of the sun that 
you drive, but you carry the sun in your chariot; consequently, the 
taster it goes,'the less it will be likely to scorch or consume. This 
Spanish enough; I am sure. 

If tliis finds yon sti'd at Munich, pray make many compliments froj; 
me to Mr, Burrish. to whom I am very’ much obliged tor oil bis kind- 
iidss to you; it is true, that while I lia<l power 1 endeavoured to serve 
him; but it is as true too, that I .>mn’ed many iUhem more, who hs'^a 
neither returned no.' remomberod those services. 

• I have been very ill this lost fortniglit, of your old OarnivilBB com- 
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f>)a{iit| the arthritis voffa; luckily, it did uot fall upon mv breaa^ but 
seized on my right arm; there it fixed its seat of empire; but, as in all 
tyrannical governments, the remotest parts felt their share of4ts seventy. 
Last post 1 was uot able to hold a peu long enough to write to you, and. 
therefore desired Mr. Grevcukop to do it for me; hot that letter was 
directed to Berlin. My pain is now inneh abated, tliough I have still 
somo fine remains of it in my shoulder, where I fear it will tease me a 
great while. I must be careful to take Horace's advice, and consider 
well, Quid naXeant htmeri^ quid ferre recusent. 

L^y Ohesterficld bids mo moke you her compliments, and assure you, 
that the music will be mucli more welcome to her with yon, than with¬ 
out you. 

In some of my last letters, which wore dii'ccted to, aud will, I sup¬ 
pose, wait for you at Berlin, I coiuplimeutod you, and with justice, upon 
your great improvement of late in the epistolary way, both ^\itli regard 
to the style aud the turn of your letters; your four or five last to me 
have been very good ones, aa<l one that you wrrote to Mr. ilarte, upon 
the now year, wfts so pretty a one, and he was so much aud su justly 
pleased with it, that he sent it me from Windsor the instant lie had 
road it. This talent (and a ino»>t necessary one it is in the course of life) 
is to bo acquired by resolving, and taking pains to acquire it; aud, in¬ 
deed, so is every taJeut exeept j^oetry, which is undoubtedly a g\ft. 
Think, therefuro, night and day, of the turn, the purity, the correctnes!;, 
the perspicuity, and the elegance of whatever you speak or write; take 
my word for it, your labour will not be in vaiu, but greatly rewarded bj’ 
the harvest of praise and success which it will bring yon. Delicacy of 
tarn, and elegance of style, are ornaments as necessary to common 
sense, as attentions, address, and fashionable manners, are to common 
civility; both may subsist without them, but then, without being of tbe 
least use to the owner. Tlic figure of a man is>o\'iictIy the .same, in dirty 
rags, or in the finest and best chosen clothes; but in which of the two 
he is the most likely to please, and to bo received in good company, 1 
leave to you to determine. 

Both my arm and my paper hint to me, to bid you good-night. 


LETTER CCOVII. 


LoKDoa, February 12,176*. 

Mt dbab Fiuend: I tike my aim, and let off this letter at you at 
Berlin; I should bo sorry it missed you, because I believe you will rood 
it with as much pleasure as I write it. It is to inform you, that, alter 
some difficulties and dangers, your scat in the new Porliauicnt is at last 
absolutely secured, and that without oppo^ltioT^ or the least necessity 
of your poraonal trouble or appearance. This success, I must farther 
inform you, is in a groat degree owing Mr. Eliot’s friendship to cs 
both; for he brings you in with hiniM'if at his surest borough. As it 
was impossible to act with more zeal aud friendship than Mr. Eliot has 
acted in this whole affair. I desire that you will, by the very next post, 
write him a letter of thanks * warm and young thanks, not old and cold 
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ouM. Yon may iiwlose it in yours to me, and I will send it to Urn, tar 
he is now in Cornwall. 

Tims, snre of being a senator, I daresay yon do not propose to be one 
, of the pedarii aenat^es^ et pedibua ire in aententiam; for, as the House 
of Oonunous is tlie theatre where you must make your fortune and 
figure in the world, yon must resolve to be an actor, and not a persona 
tnnta, which is just equivalent to a candle snuffer upon other theatres. 
Whoever does not shine there, is obscure, insignihcant, and contempti¬ 
ble ; and yon cannot conceive how easy Jt is, fbr a man of half your ^ense 
and knowledge to shine tliere if ho pleases. The receipt to make a 
speaker, and an applauded one too, is short and easy.—^Tako of common 
sense quantum suffidt, add a little a]>pIication to the rules and Orders of 
the House, throw obvious thoughts in a now light, and make up tlie 
whole witli a large quantity of purity, correctness, and elegance of 
style.—^Tako it for granted, that by far the greatest part of mankind do 
neither analyse.nor search to the bottom; they are incapable of pene¬ 
trating deeper tliau tho surface. All have senses to be gratified, very 
few have reason to be applied to. Graceful utterance and action please 
their eyes, elegant diction tickles their ears; but strong reason would 
be thrown away upon them. 1 am not only f>ersaadod by theory, bnt 
convinced by my oxporionce, that (supposing a certain degree of com¬ 
mon sense) what is called a good speaker- is as mnch a mechanic as a 
gdod shoeraiiker; and that tlie two trades are equally to be Ijsarned by 
the same degree of application. Therefoi*e, for God's sake, let this trade 
be the principal object of your thoughts; never lose sight of it. Attend 
minutely to your style, whatever langiuigo yon speak or write in; seek 
for tho best words, and tliink of. tlio best turns. Whenever you doubt 
of tlie propriety or elegance of any word, search the dictionary or some 
good atitlior for it, or inquire of somebody, who is master of that lan¬ 
guage ; and, in a little time, propriety and elegance of diction will be¬ 
come so liabitiial to yon, that they will cost you no more trouble. As 1 
have laid tliis down to be mechanical and attainable by whoever will 
take the necessary pains, there will be no great vanity in my saying, that 
I saw tlio importance of the object so early, tuid attended to it so young, 
that it would now cost mo more trouble to speak or vvntc ungrammati¬ 
cally, vulgarly, and inelegantly, tlian ever it did to avoid druug so. The 
late Lord Holingbroke, without the least trouble, talked all day long, 
full as elegantly as bo wVoto. Why? Not by a peculiar gift iVora hea¬ 
ven ; but, as be bus often told me hiinsell^ by an early and con >tant at¬ 
tention to his style. Tho pre.scut- Solicitor-General, Afarray,* has less 
law than many lawyers, but has more practice than any; merely ^on 
account of his eloquence, of which he has a never-failing stream, ire- 
member so long ago os when 1 was at Cambridge, whenever I read 
places of eloquence (and indeed they were my chief stady) whether 
ancient or modern, 1 used to write down the shining passages, and then 
translate tlietn, as well and as elegantly as ever 1 could; if Latin or 
French, into English; if English, into French. Tliis, whicii I practise^ 
for some years, not only improved and formed my style, but imprinted 


* Oreat«d Lord Manafleld In tbe rear 1756. 
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in mj mind ftnd memory the best thongbts of tho best aathora. The 
trouble was little, but the advantage I have experienced was ^reat. 
While ^od are abroad, you can neither have time nor opportunity to 
read pieces of English or parliauicntary eloquence, os I hope yon will 
carefully do when you return; but, in tlio Rieantinie, whenever pieces 
of French eloquence come in your way, such as tlie speeches of persons 
received into the Academy, oraUomt funUbres^ representations of the 
several parliaments to the King, dec., read them in tliat view, in that 
spirit; observe the harmony, the turn and elegance of the style; examine 
in what you think it might have been better; and consider in what, had 
you written it yourself, yon might have done worse. Compare tho dit> 
mrent manners of expressing the same thoughts, in dilterent authors; 
and observe how difiereutly the same things ap.pear in dilforuut drosses. 
Vulgar, coarse, and ill-chosen words, will defonn and degrade tiie best 
thoughts, as much as rags and dirt will tlio best figure. In short, yon 
now Know your object; pursue it steadily, and have no digressions Uiat 
are not relative to, and connoctod with, the main action. Your succesa 
in Parliament will efiToctually remove all other objections; either a 
foreign or a domestic destination will no longer bo refused you, if yen 
m^e your way to it through Westminster. 

I Uiink I may now say, that 1 am quite recovered fWun my late illnosa, 
strength and spirits excepted, which are not yet restoi^. Aix-la- 
Ohapello and Spa will, I believe, answer all my purposes. 

I long to hear an account of your reception at Berlin, which 1 fimey 
will be a most gracious one. Adieu. 


LETTER COOVIII. 


ZiOXDoa, February IS, 1754. 

Mt dear Fbibnd : 1 can now with great truth apply your own motto 
to. you, Nullum numen abeet^ si sit prudentifi. You are sure of being, 
as early as your age will permit, a Member of that lIou.so; which is the 
only road to figure and fortune in this country. Those, indeed, who ore 
bred up to, and distin^isli themselves in particular profesf>ion.s, os the 
army, the navy, and the law, may, by their own merit, niiso tliemselves 
to a certain degree; but yon may observe too, tliat they never get to tho 
top, without Uie assistance of parliarnontary talents and influence. Tho 
means of distinguishing yourself in Parliament are, as I told you in my 
lost, much more easily att uned than I believe you imagine. Close at* ' 
tendance to tho business of the House will soon give you the parliamen* 
tory routine; and strict attention to your style will soon make you, noi 
only a speaker, but a good one. The vulgar look upon a man^ who is 
reckoned a find speaker, as a phenomenon, a supernatural being, and 
endowed witli some pecnliar gilt of Ileaven; tliey stare at him, if he 
walks in the Park, and cry, that is he. Yon will, 1 am sure, view him 
Id a juster light, and nuUa formidine. Yon will consider him only as a 
man of good sense, who adorns common thoughts with the graces of 
elocution, and tlie elegance of stylo. The miracle will then cease; and 
you win be coevinced, that with the same application, and attention to 
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•the same ol^eot^ may most certainly equal, and perhaps ahxpas^ 

this prodigy. Sir W-^ Y-^ with not a quarter of your parts, ana 

not a thousandth part of your knowledge, has, by a glibncss of tongue 
singly, raised him successively to the best employments of the kingdom: 
be has been Lord of the Admiralty, Lord of the Treasury, Seoretaiy at 
War, and is now Vice-Treasurer of Ireland; and all this with a most sulued, 
not to say blasted character. Represent the thing to yourself, os it really 
is, easily attainable, and you will find it so. Have but ambition enough 
passionately to desire the object, and spirit enough to use the means, 
and I will be answerable for your success. When I was younger than 
^'ou ar^ I resolved witliin myself that I would in all events be a speaker 
in Parliament, and a good one too, if I could. I consequently never lost 
eight of tliat object, and never ne^ected any of the meiins that I thought 
ed to it. I succeeded to a certain degree; and, I assure you, with great 
tase, and without superior talents. Young people are very apt to over¬ 
rate both men and things, from not being enough acquainted with.them. 
In proportion as you come tc> kqow them better, you will value them 
less. You will hud that reason, which always ought to direct mankind, 
seldom does; but that passions and weaknesses commonly usurp its seat, 
and rule in its stead. Yon will find, that the ablest Jiave their weak 
sides too, and are only comparatively able, with regard to the sUll weaker 
herd: having fewer wcakuosses themselves, they are able to avail them¬ 
selves of the innumerable ones of the genor^ity of mankind; being more 
masters of themselves, they l)econie more easily masters of others. They 
address tliciuselves to their weaknesses, their senses, their passions; 
never to their reason; and consequently seldom fail of success. But 
^heu analyse those great, those governing, and, os the vulgar imagine, 
tliuse perfect characters: and you will fiud tlie great Brutus a thief in 
Mace<lonia, the great Cardinal Rioholien a jealous poetaster, and the 
great Duke of Marlborough a miser. Till you come to know mankind 
by your own experience, I know no tlnng, nor no man, tliat can in the 
meantime bring you so well acquainted witli tliom as leDuo de la Roche- 
fouoault: his little book of Muims, which I would advise you to look 
into, for some moments at least, every day of your life, is, I fear, too 
like, and too exact a picture of human nature: 1 own, it seems to 
degrade it; but yet my experience does not convince me tli* t it degrades 
it uujustly. 

Now, to bring all this home to my first point. All these considera¬ 
tions should not only invite you to attempt to moke a figure in Parlia¬ 
ment ; but encourage yon to hope that you shall succeed. To govern 
mankind, one must not overrate them: and to please an audienoe, as >8 
speaker, one must not overvalue it. When I first came into the Honse 
of Commons, I respected that assembly as a veiiorablo one; and felt a 
certain awe upon me: but, u^n better acquaintanoe, that awe socn 
vanished; and I discovered, that, of the five hundred and sixty, net 
above thirty could understand reason, and that all the rest were 
toat those thirty only required plain oommon sense, dressed up la good 
language; and that lul tlie others only required flowing and hannenious 
penods, whether they conveyed any ineoning or not; havii^ ears to hear, 
bat not sense enough to judge. These considerations in^e sfeak 
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with little concern the first time, with less the second, and with none at 
all the thi^. I ^ve myself no fiirther trouble about any thing, except 
my elocution, and my style; presuming, without muoh vanity, that I 
had common sense sufficient not to talk nonsense. Fix these tlireo 
truths strongly in your mind; First, that it is absolutely ueoessary for 
you to speah in Parliament; secoudly, that it only requires a little 
human attention, and no supernatural gifts; and, thirdly, that you have 
all the reason in the world to think that you shall si>eak well. When 
we meet, this shall bo the principal subject of our conversations; and 
if yon will follow my advice, I will answer for your success. 

Kow from great things to little ones; the transition is to me easy, 
because nothing seems little to me, tliat can be of any use to you. 
'I hope you take great care of your month and teeth, and that you 
clean them well every morning with a sponge and tepid water, with a 
few drops of arquebutiado water drom^ed into it; besides washing your 
mouth carefully after every meal, I do insist upon your never using 
those sticks, or any hard substance whatsoever, whicii alwaya rub 
away the gnnis, and destroy tlie varnish of the teeth. I spe^ tliis 
from wtifiil experience; for my negligence of my teeth, when I 
was younger than you are, made them bad; and ^terwards, my 
desire to have"'them look better, made, me use sticks, irons, &c, 
which totally destroyed tliein; so that I have not now above six 
or seven left. I lost one this morning, which suggested tins advice 
to you. 

I have received the tremendous wild boar, which your still more 
iremenduiis ana slew in the immense deserts of the Palatinate; bnii 
have not yet tasted of it, as it is hitherto ebovo my low regimen. 
The late King of Prussia, whenever he killed any nuinbt^ of wild 
boars, used to oblige the Jews to bay them, at a high price, though 
they could eat none of them; so they defrayed the expense of his 
hunting. His sou has juster rules of governnieut, as the Code Frede/riek 
plainly shews. 

I hope, that, by this time, you are os well ancri at Berlin aa 
you was at Munich; but, if not, you are sure of being so at Dresden. 
Adieu. 


LETTER OCOIX. 


LoKOOir, Fcbntary S6,1704., 

Mv DKAB Fbibhd: I liave received your letters of the 4th, from 
Munich, and of the llth from Ratisbou; but 1 have not received that 
of the 81st January, to which you refer in the former. It is to this 
negligence and nneertainty of the post, that you owe your accidents 
between Mnuich ^nd Batisbon: for, had you received my letters regu* 
htrly, you would have received one from me, bel^ore vou left Munich, 
in wliich I advised yon to stay, since you were so well there. But, at 
all events, you were in the wrong lo set out from Munidli in such 
weather and such roads; since you could never imagine that I had set 
my heart so much upon your going to Berlin, as to venture your 
^eing buried in the ^now for it. XJpon the whole, considering all., 
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yon are rery irell off. Yon do very well, in ir.y mind, to letoiii 
to Mnnich, or at least to keep within tho circle of ]\^unich, Batisboiif 
and Manheim, till the weather and the roads are good: stay at each or 
any of those places os long as ever yon pleoso; for I am extremdiy 
indifferent about yonr going to Berlin. 


wees m April, then onuking the Aix-la-UhapoUe waters tor a week, 
and from tlienoe being at Spa about the 16th of Ma^ where I shall 
stay two months at most, and then return straight to England. As I 
both hope and believe that there will be no mortal at Sp.'i during my 
residence there, the fashionable season not beginning till the middle, 
of July, I would by no means have you come there at first, to be locked 
up With me and some few Capueins^ for two months, in that miserable 
hole; bat I would advise you to stay where j'ou like best, till about tlie 
first week in July, and then to come and pick me up at Spa, or meet 
me upon tlie road at Li^go or Br’i^^els. As for the intermediate time, 
should you be weivry of Manheim and Munich, you may, if yon please, 
go to Dresden, to Sir Charles AVilliams, wlio will be there before that 
time; or yon may come for a month or six weeks to the Hague; or, in 
short, go or stay wherever you like best. So much for your motions. 

As yon have sent for all the letters directed to you at Berlin, 
you will receive from thence volumes of mine, among which you will 
easily perceive that some were calculated for a sup[>osed perusal 
previous to your opening thorn. 1 will nut repeat .anything contained 
in them, excepting that I desire you will send me a warm and cordial 
letter of thanks for Mr. Eliot; who has, in the most friendly manner 
imaginable, fixed you at’his own borough of Liskeard, where you 
will bo elected jointly with him, without the least opposition or 
difiicalty. 1 .wUl forward that letter ti> him into Cornwall, where ho 
now is. 


Now that yon are to l)e soon a man of business, I heartily wish that 
von would immediately begin to be a man of method; nothing ooiitri>. 
bating more to facilitate and dispatoh business, than method and 
order. Have order and method in your accounts, in \ our reading, in 
the allotment of your time; in short, in everj iliing. You cannot con* 
ceive how much time yon will save by it, nor how much beiter every* . 
thing yon do will be done. The Duke of Marlborough did by no means 
spend, bnt he slatterne<l himself into tliat immense debt, whioh is net 
yet near paid off. The Inirry and confusion of the Duke of Newcastla 
do not proofed frpm his business, bnt from his want of method in it. 
Sir Robert Walpole, who hat! ten times the business to do, was 
never seen in a hurry, because he always did it with method. 
The head of a man who has business, and no method nor order, is pro* 
perly that rvdi% ivdigestctque mole» guam dixere chaoa. As you 
must be oonsoions that you are extremely negligent and slatternly, 1 
hope you.will resolve not to be so for the future. Prevail with your¬ 
self, only to observe good method and order for one fortnight; and } 
will venture to assure you, that you will never neglect them afterward.^, 
yon will find such convenienoy and advantage arising fron t>ejii.. 
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Method is the great advantage that lawyers have over other poopl(\ m 
speaking in Parliament; fur, as they must necessarily observe it 
in their pleadings in the Courts of Justice, it becomes habitual to them 
everywhere else. Without making you a compliment, I can tell 
you with pleasure, that order, method, and more activity of mind, are 
all that you want, to make, some day or uther, a considerable figure in 
business. You hare mure useful knowledge, more discernment of cha^ 
racters, and much more discretion, than is common at your ago; mtich 
mure, I am sure, than 1 had at that ago. Experience you cadnot yet 
have, and therefore trust in the mean time to mine. I am an old tro* 
vollor; am well acquainted with all the bye as well as the great roads 2 
1 cannot misguide \ou from ignorance, and you are very sure I shall 
not from design. * 

I can assure you, tliat you will have no opportunity of subscribing 
yoursolt^ my Excellency’s, &c. Retirement and quiet were my choice 
some years ago, while 1 had all rny senses, and health and spirits 
enough to carry fin business; but now that I ha'/e lost iny hearing, and 
that I find my't'onstitutioii decliuiug daily, they are become my neces¬ 
sary and only refuge. I know myself, (no common x>icco of knuwledm 
let me tell you,) 1 know what I can, what I cannot, and consequently 
what I onglit to do. 1 ouglit not, and therefore will not, return to 
business, when T am mnoh less fit for it than 1 was when 1 quitted it. Still 
loss will I go to Ireland, where, from my deafness and infinuities, I 
must nece<!sarily make a different figure from that which I* once made 
there. My pride would bo too much mortified by that difference. 
The two important senses of seeing and hearing should not only 
be good, but (luick, in business ; and the business of a Lord Lientonant 
of Ireland (if bo will do it himself) requires both those senses in 
the highest peri’oetion. It was the Iluke of Dorset’s not doing the 
business himself, but giving it up. to favourites, that Ihos occasioned all 
this confusion in Ireland; and it was ray doing the wJioIe myself, with¬ 
out either Favourite, Minister, or Mistress, that made my administra¬ 
tion so smooth aud quiet. I remember, when I named the late 
Mr. Liddel fur my Secretary, every body was much surprised at it; and 
some of my friends represented to me, that lie was no man of busiuess, 
but only a very genteel, pretty young fellow; I assured them, and with 
truth, that tliat was tiie very reason why I chose him; for that I w«p 
resolved to do all the business myself, and witlioiit oven the susploioa 
of having a minister; wliicli the Lord Lieutenant’s Secretary, if Iw ir a 
•man of business, is always supposed, and commonly with reason, to be. 
Moreover, I look upon myself now'to be smerttva in business, it wliiacb 
I have been near forty years together; 1 give it up to you: apply yoor- 
self to it, 08 I have done, for forty years, and then I consent to year 
leaving it for a philostmhical retirement, among yonr friends anc 
books. Statesmen and beauties are very rarely sensible of the g^a- 
tions of their decay; and, too often sanguinoly hoping to shine on 
in their meridian, often set with contoiiipt and ridicule. I retired 
in time, ufii conniva aatur ; or, os tiie Pojie says still better, titter¬ 
ing youth shall shove you from the stage. My only remaining ombitios 
is to be the counsellor and minister of yorr rising ambition. Let me 
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see my own yonth revived in yon; let me be your Mentor^ and, with 
yonr parts and knowledge I promise yon, yon shall to for. Ton must 
bring, on your part, activity and attention; and 1 'will point cat to yon 
tho proper objects for them. I own, I fear brc one thing for yon, and 
that is what one has generally the least reason to fear from one of yonr 
age; I m.ean your laziness; which, if you indnlTO, will make yon stag¬ 
nate in a contemptible obsonrity ^1 yonr life. It will hinder you from 
doing anything that will deserve to be written, or from writing any 
thing that may deserve to be read ; and yet one or other of those two 
objects should be at least aimed at by every rational being. 

1 look upon indolence os a sort of niidde ; for the man is effectually 
destroyed, though the appetites of the brute may survive. Business by ‘ 
DO means forbids pleasures; on the contrary, they reciprocally season 
each other; and I will venture to affirm, that no man .enjoys either in 
perfection, that does not join both. They whet the desire for each 
other. Use yourself, tliercfore, in time, to bo alert and diligent in yonr 
little concerns; never procrastinate, never put off till to-morrow what 
you can do to-day; and never do '• wo thinj^ at a time: pursue yonr 
object, be it wtmt it will, steadily and indefntigably; and let any diffi¬ 
culties (if surmountable) rather animate than slacken yonr endeavours. 
Perseverance has surprising effects. 

I wish you would use yourself to translate, every day, only three or 
four lines, from any book, in any language, into the correctest and most 
elegant English that you can thiqk of; yon cannot imagine how it will 
insensibly form your .style, and give you an habitual elegance: it would 
not take yon up a quarter of an hour in a day. Tins letter is so long, 
that it will hanlly leave yon that quarter of an hour, the day you 
receive it. So good night. 


LETTER OCOX. 


LoaiKHi, JUarah 8, ITM. 

Mt drab Fbibnd: A great and unexpected event has lately happened 
in our ministerial world, lifr. Pelham died last Monday, of a fever and 
mortification; occasioned by a general corruption of his whole mass of 
blood, wliich had broke out into .sores in his back. I regret him aa an 
oul acquaintance, a pretty near relation, and a private man, -with whom 
1 have lived many years in »social and friendly way. He meaned well 
CO tho public; and was incorrupt in a post where corruption Is cora- 
mcnly contagions. If he was no shining, enterprising Minister, he was 
a safe one, which I like better. Very shining Ministers, like the Sun, 
are apt to scorch when they shine the brightest; in our constitation, I 
prefer the milder light of a loss glaring Minister. His snccessor is not 
yet, at least publicly, designatus. You will easily suj^ose that many 
aie very willing, and very few able, to fill that post, various persons 
are talked of, by different people, for it, according as their interest 
prompts them to wish, or their ignorance to conjecture. Mr. Fox is 
the most talked of; he is strong supported by the Duke of Oumbeiv 
land. Hr. Legge, the Solidtor-GFeneral, and Dr. Lee, are likewise oil 
spoken of, upon the foot of tho Duke of Newcastle's, and the Ohancel 
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ior*s interest. Should it be any one of the three ^ast, I think no g^t 
alterations will ensue; but should Mr. Fos prevailf it would; in my 6pi> 
nion, soon produce clianges by no means favourable to the Duke of 
Newcastle. In the moan time, the wild coigectnres of volunteer politi- 
dans, and the ridiculous importance which, upon these occasions, block 
Leads always endeavour to give themselves, by grave looks, significant 
shrugs, and insignificaut whispers, are very entertaining to a bystander, 
thank God, I now am. One hruom wmething^ but is not yet at 
libe^ to tell it; another has heard something from a very good hand; 
a thira oongratulates himself upon a certain degree of intimacy, whiQn 
he has long had with every one of the candidates, though perliaps he 
nas never spoken twice to any one of them. In short, in these sort of 
intervals, vanitv. interest, and absurdity, always display themselves in 
the most ridiculous light. One who has been so long behind the scenes 
as I have is much more diverted witli the entertainment, than those 
can be who only see it from the pit and boxe^ 1 know the whole 
machinery of the interior, and can laugh the better at the silly wonder 
and wild conjectures of the uninformed spectators. This accident I 
think, cannot in the least affect your election, which is fino^y settled 
with your friend Mr. Eliot. For, let who will prevail, I presume, he 
will consider mo enoughj not to overturn an arrangement of .that sort, 
in whidli he cannot iK>ss>ibly be personally interested. So pray go on 
witli your parliamentary preparations. Have that object always in your ■ 
view, and pursue it with attention. 

I take it for granted that your late residence in Germany has mode 
vou as ^rfect.aud correct in German,' as you were before in French, at 
least it is worth your while to be so; because it is worth every man’s 
while to be perfectly master of whatever language lie may ever have 
occasion to speak. A man is not himself in a language which he does 
not thoroughly [>osscss: his thoughts are degraded, when inelegantly or 
imperfectly expressed; he is cramped and confined, and consequently 
can never appear to advantage. Examine and analyse those tlionghts 
that strike you the most, either in conversation or in books; and you 
will find, that they owe at least half their merit to the turn and expres¬ 
sion of them. There is nothing truer than that old saying, Nihil dio~ 
turn quod non dictum. It is only the manner of saying or writing 
it, that makes it appear new. Convince yourself, that manner’ is almost 
every thing, in every thing; and study it occonliiigly. 

I am this moment informed, and I believe truly, that Mr. Fox* is to 
succeed Mr. Pelham, as First Commissioner of the Treasury and Chan¬ 
cellor of tiu* Exchequer; and yoiir flriend, Mr. Yorke, of the Hague, to 
succeed Mi. Fox, as Secretary at War. I am not sorry for this promo¬ 
tion of Mr. Fox, as I have always been upon civil terms with him, 
and fbnnd him ready to do me any little services. He is frank and 
gentleman-like in his manner: and, to a certain degree, I really believe 
will bo yonr friend upon my account; if you mui norwards make him 
yours, uper. youv own, tcml mieux. I have uotliing more to say now 
but Adieu. 

• Acary lo\| created liord BoUaad, Baron of Xoxlcjr, In the rear 170. 
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Lmdmi Jfdrdk IS. 1184 

Mt dxab Fbibxd : We are here in the midst of a second winter; th« 
cold is more severe, and tho snow deeper, than they were in the first 
1 presume your weatiier in Germany is not much more gentle; Uid 
therefore, I hope that yon are quietly and warmly fixed at some goo<j 
town: and will not risk a second burial in the snow, after your late 
fortunate resurrection out of it. Your letters, I suppose, have not 
be'en able to make their way through the ice; for I have received 
none from ^uu since that of the 12th of Febmaiy, from Ratisbon. 
I am the moro uneasy at this state of ignorance, because I fear that 
you may have found some subsequent inconveniences from your over¬ 
turn, which you might not be aware of at first. 

The curtain of tho political theatre was partly drawn u^ the day 
before yesterday, and exhibited a scene which the public in general 
did not expect; t)ie Duke of l^ew>;astle was declared First Lord Oom- 
missioner of the Treasury, Mr. Fox Secretary of State in his room, 
and Mr. llenry Legge Chancellor of the Exchequer. Tho employ¬ 
ments of Treasurer of tho Navy, and Secretary at War, supposed to 
be vacant by the promotion of Mr. Fox and Mr. Legge, were to be 
kept in petto till the dissolution of this Parliament, which will pro¬ 
bably be next week, to avoid the expense and trouble of unneces¬ 
sary re-elections; but it was generally supposed that Colonel Yorke, 
of the Hague, was to succeed Mr. Fox; and Cvcorge Greenville, Mr. 
Legge. This scheme, had it taken place, you are, I believe, aware, 
was more a temporary expedient, for securing the elections of tiie 
new Parliament, and forming it, at its first meeting, to the interests 
and the inclinations of tho Duke of Newcastle and the Chancellor, thw 
a plan of' administration either intended or wished to be permanent. 
This scheme was disturbed yesterday; Mi'. Fox, who iiad sullenly 
accepted the seds tlie day before, more sullenly refused tliem' yester- 
• day. His object was to be First Commissioner of the Treasury, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and consequently to have a share in the 
Section of the new Parliament, and a much greater in the management 
of-it when chosen. This necessary consequence of his view defeated 
it; and the Duke of Newcastle and tho Chancellor chose to kick him 
up-stairs into the Secretaryship of State, rather than trust him with 
either the election or the management of the new Parliament. In this, 
considering their respective situations, they certainly acted wisely; but 
whether Mr. Fox has done so, or not, in refusing the seals, is a point whioh 
1 cannot determine. If he is, os I presame lie is, animated with revenge 
and I believe would not bo over scrupulous in the means of gratifyiim it, 1 
should have thought he could have done it better, as Secretory of State, 
with constant admission into the closet, than os a private man at the 
head of an opposition. But I see all these things at too gred^ & distance 
to be able to judge soundly of theim The true springs and motives of 
political measures are oonnifed within a very narrow circle, and known 
to very few; the good reasons alleged, are seldom she true ones. The 
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pabliQ fwmmbnly Judges, or rathf >r guesses, wrong, and 1 am now one 
of tLat pnblio. 1 therefore recommend to yon a prudent Pyrrhonism 
in all matters of state, until you become one of Uie wheels of them 
yourseli!^ and consequently acquainted with the general motion, lit least, 
of the others; for as to ml tlie minute and secret springs, that contri 
bate more or less to the whole machine, no man living ever knows 
them all, not even he who has the i>rincipal direction of it. As in the 
human body, there are innumerable little vessels and glands, that have 
a good deal to do, and yet escape the knowledge of the most skilful 
nuatomist; he will know more, indeed, than those who only s^e the 
exterior of par bodies, bat lie will never know all. Tliis bustle, and 
these changes at court, far from having disturbed tlio quiet and security 
of your electiou, have, if possible, rather confirmed tliein; for the Duke 
of Newcastle (1 must do lim justice) has, in the kindest maimer ima¬ 
ginable to you, wrote a letter to Mr. Eliot, to recommend 'to him the 
utmost care of your election. 

Though the plan of administration is thus unsettled, mine, for my 
travels this summer, is finally settled; and I now communicate it to 
you, that yon may form your own upon it. I propose being at Spa on 
tile lOtli or 13th of May, and staying there till the 10th of July. As 
there will be no mortal there during my stay, it would be both uuplea- 
sant and unprofitable to you to be shut up tSte~d^tSte witli me the 
whole time; I should tlierefore think it best for you not to come to mo 
there till the last week in Jane. In the mean time, I suppose, that, by 
tlie middle of April, yon will think that you have had enough of Man* 
heim, Munich, or fiansbon, and that district. Where would you choose 
to ^ then ? Por 1 leave you absolntely your choice. Would yon go 
to Deesden for a month or six weeks! That is a good deni out of your 
way, and 1 am not sure that Sir Charles will be there by that time. 
Or would you rather take Boiiu in your way, and pass tlio time till wo 
meet at tlie IXaguo ? Prom Manheiin you may have a great man; good 
'.etters of recommendation to the court of Nunn; which court, ana its 
Elector, in one light or another, arc worth your seeing. Prom thence, 
your journey to the llaguo will bo but a short one; and you would 
arrive there at that season of the year when the Hague is, in my mind, 
the most agreeable, smiling scene in Europe; and from the Ilagae, you 
would have but three very easy days* journey to me at Spa. Do as you 
like; for, as I told yon before, JSlCa S oMolutxmente padrone. But lest 
you should answer, that you desire to bo detorniined by me, I will 
eventually tell you my opinion. I am rather inclined to the lattoi 
plan; I mean that'of your coming to Bonn, staying there according as 
you like it, and then passing the remainder of jrour titne^ that is May 
and June, at the Hamie. Our connection and transactions witli the 
Bepublic of the United Provinces are such, that you cannot be too well 
acquainted wi^ that constitution, and with those jiuople. Yoo have 
established good acquaintances there, aixl you liave boon/StoU round 
by the foreign Ministers; so that you will bo there eft pai» eonnu. More¬ 
over, you have not seen tlio Btadtuolder, the GouvemantA,iiot the court 
there, which d hon wnvpte should be seen. Upon tlie whole, tlKm, yot 
oannoty in my opinion, pass the montlis of May and June more a^ee 
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ably, or moro usefully, than at the IJague. But, however, if you have 
any other plan that you like bettor, pursue it: Only let me know what 
you intend to do, ana I shall most cheerfully agree to it. 

The Parliament will be dissolved in about ten days, and the writs for 
the election of the new one issued out immediately ajmrwards; so that, 
by the end of next month, you may depend upon being Menwre de Id 
chamhre basse ; a title that sounds high in foreign countries, and perhaps 
higher than it deserves. I hope you will odd a better title to it in your 
own, I mean that of a good speaker in Parliament: you have, I am sure, 
all the materials necessary for it, if you will but put them together and 
adorn them. I spoke in Parliament the first month I was in it, and a 
month before I was of age; and from the day I was elected, till the day 
that I spoke, I am sure 1 thought nor dreamed of nothing but speaking. 
The first time, to say the truth, I spoke very indifferently os to the mat¬ 
ter; but it passed tolerably, in favour of tlte .spirit with which I uttered 
it, and tho words in which 1 liac dressed it. 1 improved by degrees, till 
at last it did tolerably well. The House, it must be owned, is always 
extremely indulgent to tlie two or chreo first attempts of a young speak¬ 
er ; and if they find any degree of common senso in what he says, they 
make great aflowonoes for his inexperience, and for the concern which 
they suppose him to be under. 1 experience that indulgence; for hod 
I not been a )'oung member, I should oerfainly have been, as I own I 
deserved, reprimanded by the llunso for some strong and indiscreet 
things that I said. Adieu I It is indeed high time. 


LETTER OOOXII. 


Loioov, March H, ilM. 

Mt drab FiiiBin) : Yesterday I received your letter of the 15th firom 
Maiiheim, where 1 find yon have been received in the usual graoions 
manner; which I hope you return in a grcbneful one. As this is a seosoo 
of great devotion and solemnity in all Catholic countries, pray inform 
yonrsdf of, and constantly attend to, all their silly and TM)mpons oliurch 
ceremonies; one ought to know tliem. 1 am very glad th^t yon wrote 
the letter to Lord , which, in every different case that can possibly 
be simposed, was, I am sure, both a decent ant? a*prudent step. Yon 
will find it very diffloult,^whenever we meet, to convince me that you 
could have any good reasons for not doing it; for I will, for argnmont’a 
sake, snppose, what I cannot in reality believe, tliat he has both said and 
done the worst he could, of and by yon; What then ? How will yon hdp 
yonrself ? Are you in a situation to hurt him ? Certainly not; bnt he 
oertainly is in a situation to hurt you. Would yon shew a sullen, pouting;, 
impotent resentment t 1 hope not; leave that silly, unavailing sort of re-, 
sentment to women, and men like them, who are always guided by hv- 
monr, never by reason and prudence. That pettish, pouting oondnet, is a 
great deal too young, and implies too little knowledge of the world, for 
one who has seen so much of it as you have. Let tins be one invaiialfie 
rule of your conduct,—-Hever to shew the least symptom of resentment, 
which you oaunot to a certain degree gratify, but always to smiley where 
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you cannot strike. There would be no living in courts, nor indeed in 
the world, if one could not conceal, and oven dissemble, the just causes 
of resentment, which one meets with every day in active and busy life. 
Whoever cannot master his humour enough, pour faire Itonne mine d 
mauvaiejeu^ should leave the world, and retire to some hermitage, in an 
uafrequented desert. By shewing nn unavailing aud sullen resentment, 
you authorise the resentment of those who can hurt you, aud whom vou 
cannot hurt; and give them tliat very pretence, which perhaps they 
wished for, of breaking with, and injuring you; whero.<is the contrary 
behaviour would lay them under the restraints of decency at and 

eitlier shackle or expose tlioir malice. Besides, oaptiousness, stillenuess, 
and pouting, are most exceedingly illiberal and vulgar. CFn honnSte 
homme ne lee eonnoit point* 

I am extremely glad to hear that you are soon to liave Yolthire at 
Manheiin: immediately upon his arrivid, pray make him a thousand 
compliments from me. 1 admire him must exceedingly; and, whetlier 
ns an ejne, dramatic, or lyric poet, or prosu-writer, I think I Justly apply 
to him the Nil molUur I long to read his own correct edition 

oiLeeAnnalea de VEmpire^ of which the.d6r^^^ Ckronologique de VHie- 
toirellnvoereelle^ which I have read, is, I suppose, a stolen and inipertbet 
port;' howevor, imperfect as it is, it has exfJained to me that chaos of 
history of seven hundred years, more clearly than any other book had 
done before. You judge very rightly, that I love U style Uger et Jleliri. 
I do, and so does every body who has &ny parts and taste. It should, 1 
. contess, be more or less Jlmriy according to the subject; but at the same 
time 1 asbert, that there is no subject that may not properly, and which 
ought not to be adorned, by a certain elegance and beauty of ^lo« 
What can be more adorned than Cicero’s Fbilosophicol Works? What 
more than Plato’s? It is tlieir eloquence only, that has preserved and 
transmitted them down to us, through so many centuries; for the phi¬ 
losophy of them is wretched, and reasoning part miserable. But 
eh>qaeQce will always please, and lias always pleased. Study it there 
fore; make it the o^ect of your thoughts and attention. [Jse yourself 
to relate elegantly; that is a good stop towards speaking well in Parlia¬ 
ment. Take some political subject, turn it in your tliunghts, consider 
what may be said, both for and ai^nst it, then put those ar^ments into 
writing, in the most correct and elegant English yon can. For instance, 
a standing array, a place bill, &o., as to the former, consider, on one side, 
ikhe dangers arising to a free country from a great standing military force; 
on the other aide, consider the necessity of a force to repel force with 
Examine whether a standing army, though in itself an evil, may not, • 
from circumstances, become a necessary evil, and preventive of greatw 
dangers. As to the latter, consider how for places may bias and warp 
tiie conduct of men, from tlie service of ^eir country, into an unwai> 
rantable oomplaisanoe to the court; and, on the other hand, consider 
whetlier th^ can be supposed to have that ciToot upon tlie conduct of 
people of probity and property, who are more solidly interested in the 
permanent good of their counti^, than they can be in an uncertain aud 
preoarious employment. Seek for, and answer in yonr own mind, ^ 
the aignments that can be urged on either side, and write their down in ^ 
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an elf'^jint stylo. This will prepare you for debating, and give you on 
habitual elo(^uencc; for 1 would not give a farthing fbr a mere holiday 
eloquence, displayed once or twice in a session, in a set declamation, 
but I want on every-day, ready, and habitual eloquence, to adorn extent- 
pore and debating speeches; to make business not only clear but agree* 
able, and to plea-^o o'eu those whom you cannot inform, and who do not 
desire to bo informed. All this you may acquire, and make habitual to 
you, with as little trouble as it cost yon to dance a minuet as well as you 
do. You now dance it mechanically, and well, without ttiinkiug of it. 

I am surpri'ied that you found but one letter for mo at Monheim, for 
you ought to have found four or five; there are as many lying for yon 
at your banker's at Berlin, which I wish yon had, because 1 always 
endeavoured to put something into them, which, I hope, may be of use 
to you. 

AlThen we meet at Spa, nest July, we must have a great many serious 
conversations; in wdiicli 1 will pour out all my ospcrienco of the world, 
and which, I hope, you will tru&i to, more than to your own young 
notions of men and thing.<«. You \vill, in time, discover most of them to 
have been erroneous; and, if you follow them long, you will perceive 
your error too late; but if you will bo led by a guide, who, yon are 
sure, does not mean to mislead you, you will unite two things, seldom 
united, in the same person; the vivacity and spirit of youth, with the 
cantton and experience of age. 

Last Saturday, Sir Tluunas Robinson,* who hod been the King's Min¬ 
ister at Vienna, Avas declared Secretary of State for the southern depart¬ 
ment, Lord Ilolderness li.aving taken the nortliern. Sir Thomas accepted 
it unwillingly, aixl, as I liear, with a promise that he shall not keep it 
long. Both liis liealtli and spirits are bad, two very di.sqaalifyjng cir¬ 
cumstances for that employment; yodrs, I hope, will enable you, some 
time or other, to go through with it. In all events, aim at itj and if 
you fail or fall, let it at least be said of yon, Magnie Umen exddit amie. 
Adieu. 


LETTER OCOXIII. 

a 


Lomov, 1704 

Mt DBA.B Ffusxn: 1 received yesterday your letter of the 20th March, 
from Miinheim, with the inclosed for Mr. Eliot; it was a very proper 
one, and I have forwarded it to him by Mr. Harte, who seta oat for 
Cornwall to-morrow morning. 

' I gm very glad tliat you use yourself to translations; and 1 do not 
care of what, provided you study the oorreotness and eleg;woe of your 
style. The life of Sextus Quintus is the best book, of the innumerable 
books written by Gregorio Ijeti, whom the Italians, very justly, call 
Leti eaea lihro But I would rather that you chose some pieces or ora¬ 
tory for your translations, hether ancient or modem, Latin or French. 

which would give you a more oratorial train of thoughts, and turn of 

* 

•Onaisd Lord Grantham In the r«sr 1761, md Biace AmbaBsador Xxtrsordlaary 
Flealpoteotlary to the Court of Spain. , 
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expressic;^ In your letter to me, yon make use of twc> words, whfclk, 
though true and correct English, are, however, froJii long disuse, become 
inelegant, and seem now to be stiiT, formal, and in some degree 
tursl; the first is the word namely^ which you introduce thus, You 
i"tfoTm me ^ a very ayreealtle piece ofuewa^ namely, Huit my election is 
secured. Instead of namely^ 1 would always itse which is^ or that is, 
that my election is secured. The other word is, iLTine own inclinations: 
this is certainly correct, before a 8absor]uenc word tliut begins with a 
vowel; but it is too correct, and is now dismsed as too formal, notwith¬ 
standing the hiatus occasioned by my own. Every language liaa its pecu* 
liorities; .they are establislicd by usage, and wlietlicr rigiit or wrong, 
they must be complied with. I could instance mauj’ very absurd .ones 
in different langnages; but so authorised by the yus et norma loquendi, 
that they must be snl^mitted to. Namely^ and to wit, are very good 
words in themselves, and contribulc to clearness, more than the rela¬ 
tives wliich wo now substitute in their room ; but, Ifowever, they can¬ 
not be used, except in a sermon, or some very grave and formal compo¬ 
sitions. It is with hangnage as wdth manners: they arc both established 
by the usage of people of fashion; it mn^t be imitated, it mast be com- 

i >lied with. Singularity is only pai’donable in old age .and retirement; 

may now be as singular as I please, but you may not. Wc will, when 
we meet, discuss these and many other points, provided you will give 
me attention and credit; witJiout both which it is to no purpose to 
advise either you or any body else. 

I want to know your determination, wliore yon intend to (if I may 
use that expression) while away yonr time, till the last week in June, 
when we are to meet at Spa; 1 continue ratlier in the opinion which I 
mentioned to you formerly, in favour of the Hogue; but, however, I have 
not the least objection to Dresden, or to any j>ther pl.ace th.at you may 
like better. If you prefer the Dutch Bcheiiio, yon tcdie Trdves and Oob- 
lentz in your wa 3 % as also Dnsseldorp: all which places I tiiink you Imve 
not yet seen. At Hlanhcim you in.ay certainly get good letters of recom¬ 
mendation to the courts of the two Electors of Triives and Cologne, whom 
yon ore yet unacquainted witli; and I t<hoiild wish you to know them 
all; for, as I liave often hild yon, dim Awe mcmlnmejutaVit. There is an 
utility in having seen what otiier people have seen, and tliere is a jiisti- 
^able pride in having seen what others iiave not seen. In tlio former 
ease, you are etjual to others; in the latter superior. As your stay 
abroad wiU not now be very long, pray, while it lasts, see every thing, 
and every body you can; and .see them well, with care and attention. 
It is not to be conceived of what advantage it is to any body to havo 
seen more things, people, and countries, than other people in general 
have; it gives them a credit, makes them referred to, and they become 
the objects of the attention of the company. They are not ont in any 
part of polite conversation; they are acquainted with uU the places, 
customs, courts and families that are likely u» bo mentioned; they are, 
as Monsieur de Maupertuis jontly oltacrvc^, de toua lea pays^ eomme 
tea amana^ sont de tons lea terns. You have, fortunately, both those 
advantages: the only remaining point is de aavoir les fai^e va- 
loir: for without tliat. one may as well not have them. Semember 
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that very true inaxitn of La* Bruyfere’s, Qu'afi ne taut dans ce monde^ 
que ce fju'on rent valoir. The knowledge of the world will teach you 
to what degree you ouj^ht to shew que vans valez. One must hy no 
moans,, on one hand, be indifferent about it; as, on the other, one must 
not display it with affectation, and in an overbearing manner j but, of 
the two, it is better to shew too much than too little. Adieu. 


I.ETTER OOOXIV. 


BAtUf UToeemier S7, lf5«. 

Mt dkab Friend: I Leartly congratulate you upon the loss of yo^.r 
political maidenhead, dt' which 1 have received from others a very go.<d 
account. I iioar that \ou weie stopped for some tiuie in your <^}urcer; 
but recovered ]>reatb, mid finished it very well. I am not surjjriscd, 
nor imleed concerned, at your accident; for I reiuenibor the dreadful 
feeling of that situation in uiysol '; and as it must require a most uucom- 
mun share of impudence to be uncuiiccriied upon such an occasion, I 
am not sure tliut 1 am not rather glad yon stopped. You must there¬ 
fore now tljink of liardouiiig yourself by degrees, by using yourself in¬ 
sensibly to the sound of your own voice, and to the act (trifling as it 
beems) of rising up and sitting down. Nothing will contribute so much 
to this as Committee work, of elections ut iiiglit, and of private bills in 
tlie morning. There, asking short questions, moving for witnesses to be 
culled in, and all that kind of small ware, will soon lit yon to set up for 
yoni'hclf. 1 am told that you ait' much mortifled at your accident, but 
without reason; pray, let it rather be a spur than a curb to you. Per¬ 
severe, and, depend uixm it, it will do well at last. When 1 say perse¬ 
vere, I do not moan tliat you slionld sjjoak every day, nor in every de- 
uate. Moreover, 1 would not mlvise you to speak again upon public 
matters for some time, perhaps a inontli or two; but 1 mean, never 
lose view of that groat object; pursue it with discretion, but pursue it 
always. Pelotez en attendant partie. You know 1 have always told 
you, lliiit speaking in public was but a knock, which those who apply 
to the most, will succeed in the best. Two old member-, very ^od 
judges, have hoiit me coiiqdimtiits upon this o(‘casion; and nave assured 
me, that tliey plainly tiiid it will do ; though they perceived, firom that 
natural confusion you were in, that yon neither said all, nor perhaps 
what yon intonded. Upon the whole, you have set oat very well, and 
have sufSciciit oncouragomont to go on. Attend, therefore, assiduously, 
and observe carefully all tliilt passes in tlie house; for it is only know¬ 
ledge and e.Kpcrieiice that can make n debater. But if you still wont 
comfort, Mr.s ' ■ ■ , I hope, will administer it to you; for, in my 

opinion, she may, if she will, be very comfortable; and with women, 
as with speaking in Parliament, perseverance will most certainly pro 
vail sooner or larer. 

What little 1 have played for here, 1 have won: but that is very far 
from the considerable sum which you heard of. I play every evening, 
from seveii till ten, at a crown whist part}', merely to save my «^ea ' 
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from, reading or writing for three hours by candl.e-light. I propose 
being in town the week after next, aud hope to carry back with me 
more health thau I brought down here. Good night. 

Ur. StalUiope being returned to England, and seeing bis fbther Slmoai everg daj, ia tlM 
tccaaion of an Interruption of two years la their correspondence. 


LETTER COCXV. 


Bits, Novembtr 15,1766. 

DBAS Fbibni> ’ 1 received yam's yesterday morning, togotlier with 
the Prussian papers, which 1 have read with great attention. If courts 
con'd blush, those of Vienna and Dresden ought, to have their falsehoods 
so nubJc^y. and so undeniably exposed. The forfner will, I presume, 
next year, employ an hundred thousand men, to answer the accusation; 
and if the Enipivcis of the two Kussias is pleased to argue in the same 
cogent manner, their logic will be too strong for all the King of Prussia’s 
rhetono. I well remember the treaty so often refcrre<l to in those 
pieces, between the two Empresses, in 1746. The King was strongly 
pressed by the Empress Queen to accede to it. Whssonoer oommuni* 
Gated it to me for that purpose. 1 asked him if there were no secret 
articles; suspecting that there were some, because the ostensible treaty 
was a more harmless, defensive one. He assured me tliat there wore 
none. Upon which 1 told him, that as tJie King had already defensive 
oUianoes with those two Empresses, 1 did not see of what use his aooes- 
sioii to this treaty, if mei'cly a defensive one, could be, either to himself 
or the other coutractiug parties; but that, however, if it was only de> 
sired os an indication of the King's good will, I wonld give him an act 
by which his M:\josty should accede to that treaty, ns far, but no farther, 
as at present he stood engaged to tlie reflective Empresses, by the de¬ 
fensive alliances subsisting with each. This offer by no moans satisfied 
him; which was* a plain proof of the secret articles now brought to 
lighl^ aud into which tlie court of Vienna Jioped to draw us. I told 
Wasseuaor so, and after that I Jieard no more of his invitation. 

I am still bewildered in tiie chumres at cxiurt, of which I find that all 
the particulars are not yet fixed. Who wonld have thought, ayear ago, 
that Fox, the Chancellor, and the Duke of Newcastle, sliould all tliree 
have quitted together. ? Nor con 1 yet account for it; explain it to me if 
you can. 1 cannot see, neither, what the Duke of Devonshire aud Fox, 
whom 1 looked upon as intimately united, can have quarrelled about, 
with relation to the treasury; infiirm me, if yon know. I never doubted 
of the prudent versatility of your Vicar of Bray: But I am surprised at 
Obrien Windham's going oat of tlie treasury, wliere 1 should have 
thought that tlie interest of his brother-in-law, Creorge Grenville wonld 
Lave kept liim. 

Having found myself rather worse, these two or three last days, I was 
obliged to take some ipecacuanha last night and, what you will think 
9 ild, for a vomit, 1 brought i* all up again 'in about an hour, to wj 
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great satisfaction and emolament, which is seldom the ease in restitn 
tions. 

Ton did well to go to the Dnko of Newcastle, who, I suppose, wilt 
have no more levees: however, go from time to time, and leave your 
name his door, for you have obligations to him. Adieu. 


LETTER COCXVl. 


Bats, Dttmmotr 14, ITBS 

Mt dbab IFbjxnd : What can 1 say to you from this place, where 
eoery day ia stiU hut eu the firat, though by no means so agreeably 
passed, as Anthony describes liis to have been ? The some nothings 
succeed one another every day with me, as regularly and uniformly as 
the hours of the day. You will think this tiresome, and so it is; but 
how can I help it? Cat off from society by iny deafoeas, and dispirited 
by my ill health, where could I be bettor? You will say, perhaps, 
where could you be worse ? Oij]> in x>rison, or the galleys, I confess. 
However, 1 see a period to my stay hero; and I haye nsed, in my own 
mind, a time for iny return to London; not invited there by either poli¬ 
tics or pleasures, to both which I am ecxually a stranger, but merely to 
be at home; which, after all, according to the vulgar saying, is home, 
be it never so homely. 

The political settlement, as it is called, is, I find, by no moons settled; 
Mr. Fox, who took this place in his way to his brother's, where he 
intended to pass a month, was stopped short by an express, which he 
received from his connection, to come to town immediately; and 
accordingly he set out from hence very early, two days ago. 1 had a 
very long conversatipn with him, in wh'cli he was, seemingly, at least, 
very frank aud communicative: but still I own myself in tlie dark. In 
those matters, as in most others, half knowledge (and mine is at most 
that) is more apt to lead one into error, than to carry one to truth; and 
our own vanity contributes to the seduction. Our conjectures pass 
upon us for truths; we will know what we do not know, and omn, 
what we cannot know: so mortifying to our pride is tlie suspioion 
of ignorance t 

It has been reported here, that the Empress of Russia is dying; this 
would be a fortunate eveht indeed fur the King of Prussia, and neces¬ 
sarily produce the neutrality and inaction, at least, of that great p'jwer; 
wMch would be a heavy weight taken out of the opposite scale to the 
King of Prussia. The Auguatiaaima must, in that oa^ do all herself; 
for, though France wiU, no doubt, promise largely, it will, I believe, per¬ 
form but scantily; as it desires no better, than that the iUfferent powers 
of Qermany should tear one another to pieces. 

I hope you frequent all the courts: a man should make his faoe 
familiar there. Long habit produces favour insensibly; and'acquaint¬ 
ance often does more than friendship, in that dimate, where 2ii betntm 
aentimena are not tlie natural growth. 

Adieu! I am going to the ball, to save my eyes from readings and no^ 
mind from thinking. 
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Bath, Jammry IS, 175T. 

Mt Fbuxs : I waited quietly, to see when eitlier your leasnre. 
w your inclinations, would allow you to honour me with a letter; and 
at last I received one tliis morning, very near a fortnight after you went 
from hence. You will say, that yon had no news to write me; and 
that probably may be true; but, without news, one has always some¬ 
thing to say to those with whom one desires to have anything to do. 

Your ol»ervation is very just with regard to the King of Prussia, 
whom the most august House of Austria would most unquestionably 
have TOisoned a century or two ago. But now tliat terras Astraa relv- 
quit^ ^ngs and Princes die of natural deaths; even war is x>Qsillani- 
mously carried on in this degenerate age; quarter is given; towns are 
taken, and the people spared; even in a storm, a woman can hardly 
hope for the benefit of a rape. Whereas (such was the liumanity of 
former days) prisoners were killed by thousands in cold bloodj and the 
generous victors spared neither man, woman, nor cliild. Heroic actions 
of this kind were performed at the taking of Magdebourg. The King 
of Prussia is certaiidy now in a situation that must soon decide his fEite, 
and make him Csssar or nothing. Notwithstanding the march of tho 
Russians, his great danger, in my mind, lies westward. 1 have no 
great notions of Apraxin’s abilities, and 1 believe many a Prussian 
colonel would oiit>gcneral him. But Brown, Ficcolomini, Lucohese, 
and many other veteran officers in the Austrian troops, ore respectable 
enemies. 

Mr. Pitt seems to me to have almost as many enemies to encounter 
as his Prussian Majesty. The late Ministry, and the Duke^s party, wilL 
I presume, unite against him and his Tory friends; and then quarrel 
among themselves ^ain. His best, if not his only chance of supporting 
himself would be, if ho had credit enough in the city, to hinder the 
advancing of tlie money to any administration but his own; and I have 
met with some people here who tliink that* he has. 

‘ I have put off my journey from lienee for a week, but no longer. I 
find I still ^ain somo'stren^h and some flesh here, and therefore 1 will 
not out while the run is for me. 

By a letter which I received lUis morning from Lady Allen, I observe 
that you are extremely well witu her; and it is well for you to be so, 
for she is an excellent and wariii puff. 

A^opoe (an expression wliioJi is commonly used to introduce what¬ 
ever 19 unrelative to it) you should apply to some of Lord Holdemesse^a 
people, for the perusal of Mr. Cope’s letters. It would not be refused 
you; and tho sooner you have them the bettor. 1 do not mean them as 
models for your manner of writing, but as outlines of tho matter you 
are to write upon. 

If you have not rood Hume’s Essays, read them ;* they are four very 
small volumes; I have just finished, and am extremely pleased witn 
them. He thinks imporwly, deep, ofteutnew; and, in my mind, com¬ 
monly just. Adieu. 
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LETTER OOCXVIII. 

BLACEBKATa, IT, 118T. 

Mt dsab Eribnd : Lord Holdemesse has been so kind as to oomma* 
nicate to me all the letters 'which he has received from yon hitherto, 
dated the 15th, 10th, 28d, and 26th August; and also a draught of that 
whioh he wrote to you the 0th instant. I am very well pleased -with 
all your letters; ana, what is better, I can tell yon that the King is sc 
too; and he said, but three days agcx to Monsieur Munoliansen, St 
(meaning you) seta out very welly and I like his letters; provided thaty 
like moat of nay English Ministers abroady he does not grow idle here¬ 
after, So that hero is both praise to flatter, and a hint to Warn yon. 
Wliat Lord Holdemesse recommends to you, being by tlie King*s order, 
intimates also a degree of approbation; for tlie hlaeker inky amd the 
larger charaeteTy shew, that his Mtgesty, whose eyes are grown weaker, 
intends to road all yonr letters L’mself. Therefore, pray do not neglect 
to get the blackobt ink yon can; and to make your secretary enlarge his 
hand, though dailleura it is a very good one. 

Had I bran to wish on advantageous situation for you, and a good 
d&mt in it, I could not have wished you either better than both have 
hitherto proved. The rest will depend entirely upon yourself; and I 
own I begin to have much better hopes than I had; for I know, by my 
own experience, that the more one works, the more willing one is to 
work. We are all, more or les, dee animaux d?habitude. 1 rem^bei 
very well, that when I was in business, I wrote four or live hours toge¬ 
ther every day, more willingly than I should now half an hour; and 
this is most certain, that when a man has applied himself to business 
half the day, the other half goes olF tiie more cheerfully and agreeably. 
This I found so soasibly, when I was at the Hague, that I never tasted 
company so well, nor was so' good company myself, as at the suppers 
of my post days. I take Hamburgh now to be te emtre du r^fage AUe- 
mavd. If you have any Hanover refugies among them, pray twe care 
to be particularly attentive to them. Uow do yon like ronr nonso? Is 
it a convenient one? Have the CasserolUs been einployod in it yet? 
Ton will And Zes petite soupers fins less expensive, and' lii'. u to better 
account, than largo dimmers for great companies. 

t hope yon have written to the Duke of Newcastle; I take it ibr 
granted that you have to all your brother Ministei's of the nortbem 
department, for God’s sake bo diligent, alert, active, and indefatigable 
in yonr business. Yon want nothing but labour and industry to be, one 
day, whatever you please, in your own way. 

We think and talk Of nothing here but Brest, which is universally 
supposed to be the object of our great expedition. A great and Impoiv 
taut object it is. 1 suppose the anoir must be hrusguiy or it will not do. 
If we succeed, it wiU make Trance put some watM to its wine. As for 
my o'wn private opinion, I own I rawer ‘wish than hope snocess. How¬ 
ever, should our expedition foil, Magnia tamm exddit amity and oiaC 
will be ^tter than our late languid manner of making war. 

To mention a person to you whom I am very indifferent about. I mean 
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inyBelf, I restate still just as I did when we parted; bat 1 think I begin 
to be sensible of the antamn of the year; os well as of tlic autamn of my 
own life. I feel an internal awkwardness, which, in about three weekfL 
I shall carry with me to the Bath, where I hope to get rid of it, as I did 
1 m* year. The best cordial I could take, would be to hear, from time to 
time, of your industry and diligence; for in that case 1 should oonse- 
quAutly hear of your success. Bernember your own motto, IfuUum 
rvumen aibeat H sit prudentia. Nothing is truer. Yours. 


LETTER OCOXIX. 

Buiokbbatb, Septsmber 98, ITW. 

Mt DBAS Eiubki) : I receiv^ed but the day before yesterday your letter 
of the 8d, from the head quarters at Selsingen; and, by the way, it is 
but the second that I have received from you since your arrival atllom- 
burgh. Whatever was the cause of your going to the army, I approve 
of'the elTect; for I would have you, ns much os possible, see every tiling 
th.at is to be seen. That is the true useful knowledge, which informs 
and improves ns when we are young, and amuses us and others when 
we are old; Olim hese memmisss jwnabit. I could wish that you would 
(but 1 know you will not) enter in a book, a short note only, of whatever 
you see or hear, that is very remarkable: I do not moan a wriuan atbum, 
stuffed with people*s names, and Latin sentences; but I mean such a liook, 
us, if you do not keep now, thirty years hence you would give a great 
deal of mouoy to have kept. A pr<ym de buttes, for I am told he always 
wears his; was his jKoyal llighness very gracious to yon, or not? 1 have 
my doubts about it. The neutrality whioh he has concluded with MarS- 
chal de Richelieu, will prevent that bloody battle which yon expected; 
but what the King of Prussia will say to it is another point, lie was 
our only oily: at present, probably we have not one iu the world. If 
the King of Russia eon at Monsieur de Soubize^s, and tlie Imperial 
army, before otlier troops have joined them, I think he will beat Clioqi: 
but what then? Ue has throe linndrod thousand men to encounter 
afterwards. lie must submit; hut ho may say with trutli, Si Petyama 
dextrA defsfndi potuissmt. The late action between tlie Prussians and 
Rnssiaus has only tliiiined the human species, witliont givi^ either 
party a victory; whioh is plain by each party^s claiming it. Upon my 
>^ord, our species will pay very dear tor the quarrels and ambition of a 
Ibw, and those by no means the most valuable port of it. -If the many 
were wiser than they are, the few must be quieter, and would perhaps 
be juster and better than they are. 

Hamburgli. I swarms with GrafSt Ordffins, Fursts^ and Mrstins, 
Jlooheits^ and Dureklaugtiehdits, I am glad of it, for you must neces¬ 
sarily bo in the midst of tliem; and I am still more glad, that, being ia 
the midst o^ ^em. you must necessarily be under some constraint of 
ceremony; a thing whioh you do not love, but which is, Lnwever, very 
aseftu. 

1 dosirec yoc in last, and I repeat it again in this, to give me an 
^ccouuTi of your pavate and domestic life llow do you pass your even' 
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f Have they, at Hamburgh, arhat are called at Pane 
wEere one goes without ceremony, sups or no^ as one pleases V ^re 
you adopted in any society f Have you any rational brother Ministers, 
and whioti f What sort of things are your operas f In the tender, I 
doubt they do not excel; for mein lieber sehate^ and the other tender¬ 
nesses of the Teutonic long^uage, would, in my mind, sound but indiffor 
ently, set to soft music; for the h^amura parts, 1 have a great opinion of 
them; and doe, der dJ^nner dieh mwhldge^ must, no doubt, make a tre¬ 
mendously fine piece of reoitativoy when uttereid by an angry hero, to 
the ramble of a whole orchestra, including drums, trumpets, and French 
horns. Tell me your whole allotment of the day, in which I hope four 
hours, at least, are sacred to writing; the others cannot be better em¬ 
ployed than in Hheral pleasures. In short, give me a full account of 
yourself, in your un-ministerial character, your incognito^ without your 
fio&ihi, 1 love to see those, in whom I interest myself, in their undress, 
rather tlion in gala; I know tliein better so. I recommend to you, etiam 
atque etiamy method and order itj, every thing you undertake. Do you 
observe it in your accounts f If you do not, you will be a beggar, though 
you were to receive the appointments of a Spanish Ambassador extraor¬ 
dinary, which are a thousand pistoles o-month; and in your ministeriid 
business, if yon have not regular and stated hours for such and such 
parts of it, you will be in the hurry and confusion of the Duke of N——, 
doing every thing by halves, and nothing well, nor soon. I suppose you 
have been toasted through the Corps diplomatique at ilaiiibnrgh, except¬ 
ing Monsieur Ghampeaux; with whom, however, I hope you live poli* 
ment et galammenty at all third places. 

Lord Loudon is much blamed here for liis retraite des dix millesy tor 
it is said that be had above that number, and might consequently have 
acted ofiensively, instead of retreating; especially as his retreat was 
contraiy to the unanimous opinion (as it is now said) of the council of 
war. In our ministry, I suppose, things go pretty quietly, for the D. of 
N. h%s not plagued me these two months. When his Boyal Highness 
comes over, which I take it for granted he will do ve^^ soon, thd great 
‘push will, 1 presume, be made at his Grace and Mr. ntt; but without 
effect if they agree, os it is visibly their interest to do; and, in that case, 
their parliamentary strength will support them against all attacks. Ton 
may remember, I said at first, that the popnlarity would soon be on the 
side of those who opposecl the popuUurMilitia Hill; and now it appears 
so with a vengeance, in almost every county in England, by the tumnlts 
and insurrections of the people, who swear that they will not be enlisted. 
Tliat siUy scheme must therefore be dropped, as quietly as may be. Now 
that I have told yon all that I know, and almost all tliat I think, I wish 
yon a good supoor and a good night. 


LETTEE OOOXX. * - 

BtaOKOBATBt SipUiitXer Ite** 

Mt DSAis Fbixno : I have so little to do, that 1 am surprised how I 
can find time to write to you so often. Do not stare at the seeming 
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paradox; for it is an undoubted tnith, tliat the less one has to do, tho 
less time one finds to do it in. One yawns, one procrastinates; one tan 
do it when one will, and therefore one seldom does it at all; whereas, 
those who have a great deal of business, mast ^to use a vulgar expres* 
sion) buckle to it; and then they always find nmo enough to do it in. 
1 hope yonr own experience has, by this time, convinced you of this 
truth. 


I received your last of the 8th. It is now quite over with a very 
great man, who will still bo a very great man, though a very unfortu¬ 
nate one. He has qualities of the mind that put him above the reach 
of those misfortunes; and if reduced, as perhaps he may, to the marchs 
of Brandenburgh, be will always find in himself the comfort, and with 
all the world the credit, of a jihilosoplier, a le^slator, a patron, and a 
professor of arts and sciences. He will only lose the fame of a con¬ 
queror ; A cruel fame, that arises from tho destruction of the human 
species. Could it be any satisfaction to him to know, I could tell him, 
that he is at this time tho most popular man in tiiis kingdom; the whole 
nation being enraged at that neutrality whioli hastens and completes Us 
vuin. Between you and me, the King was not ‘less enraged at it him- 
t»elf, when he saw the terms of it; and it al&oted his health more than' 
nil that had happened before. Indeed it seems to me a voluntary con¬ 
cession of the very worst that could have happened in the worst event. 
Wo now begin to think that onr great and secret expedition is intended 
for Martinico and St. Domingo; if that be true, and we suooeed in the 
attempt, we shall recover, and tho French lose, one of the most valna- 
• able branches of commerce, I mean sugar. The French now supply all 
the foreign markets in Europe with that commodity; we only supply our¬ 
selves with it. This would make us some amends for onr ul luck, or ill 
conduct in North America; where Lord London, with twelve thousand 
men, thought himself no match for tho French with bnt seven: and Ad¬ 
miral Holbome, with seventeen ships of tho line, declined attacking the 
French, because they had eighteen, and a greater weight of meteU^ ac¬ 
cording to the new sea-phrase, which was unknown to Blake. I hear 
that'letters have been sent to both, with very severe reprimands. I am 
told, and I believe it is true, that wo ore nogociating with the Corsican, 

1 will not say rebels, but assertors of their naturm rights; to receive 
them, and whatever form of government they think fit to establish, 
under our protection, upon condition of theii delivering up to us Port 
Ajaccio; which may bo modo so strong and so ^od a one, as to be a 
equivalent for the 1 )ss of Port Mahon. This is, in my mind, a vexx 

S >od scheme; for though tho Corsicans are a parc^ of cruel aud per¬ 
ilous rascals, they will in this case be tied down to us by their own 
interest aud their own danger; a solid security with knaves, though 
none with fools. His Royal Highness the Duke is hourly expected 
here: his arrival will make some bustle; for I believe it is certain, that 
he is resolved to make a push at the Duke of N., Pitt and Oo.; but it 
will bo inetfeotual, if they continue to agree, as, to mj eartain Jenow- 
they do at present. This Parliament is theirs, catera quU 

macit f 

Now that I have told you all that I know, or have heard, of putlie 
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iratters, lot us talk of private one& that more nearly and 
concern ns. Admit me to jour nro-side, in your little room; and as 
yon would converse with me there, write to me for the future fh>m 
thence. Are you coTnpletely nippi yet ? Have you formed what the 
world calls connections; that is, a certain number of acquaintances, 
whom, from accident or choice, yon frequent more thou others? Have 
you either fine or well-bred women there? Yquclqve hon tonf 
All fat and fair, 1 presume; too proud and too cold to make advances, 
but, at the same time, too well bred and too warm to rqject them, when 
made by un honntte homme avee dei maniires. 

Mr. * * is -o be married, in about a month, to Miss * *. J am very 
glad of it; for, as he will never bo a man of the world, but will always 
lead a domestic and retired life, she seems to have been made on pur¬ 
pose for him. Her natiiral turn is as grave and domestic as his; and 
she seems to have been kept b} her aunts d la grnce^ instead of being 
raised in a hot bed, as most young ladies are of late. If, three weeks 
hence, yon write him a short coniiifimeut of oongratnlation upon tlie oc¬ 
casion, he, Lis mother, and tutti quanti^ would be extremely pleased 
with it. Those attentions are always kindly taken, and cost one noth¬ 
ing but pen, ink, and paper. I consider them as dranghts npon good • 
breeding, where the exchange is always greatly In fhvonr of the drawer. 
A propos of exchange; I hope yon have, with the help of yonr secreta¬ 
ry, made yourself correctly master of all tliat sort of knowledge- Course 
of Exchange, Agio^ Baneo^ Jieiche~Thaler»^ down to Marten Grtmhen, 
It is very little trouble to learn it; it is o^u of great use to knr w it. 
Good nighty and God bless yon I 


LETTER COOXXI. 


BLAOKSBATn, October .0. i*n. 

Mt dkab Fribrd: It is not without some diffionlty that I snatch this 
moment of leisure from my extreme idleness, to inform you ot the pre¬ 
sent lamentable and astonishing state of affairs here, which yon would 
know blit imperfectly from the pnblio papers, and but partially from 
your private correA{)ondents. Or ma then—Our invincibk Armada, 
which cost at least half a million, sailed, as yon know, some weeks sgo; 
the object kept an inviolable secret: copjectures various, and expecta¬ 
tions great. Brest was perhaps to be t^en; bnt Martinico and St. 
Domingo, at least. When lol the important island of Aiz was taken 
without the least resistance, seven hundred men made prisoners, and 
some pjeces of cannon carried off. From thenoe we sailed towards 
Roohfort, which it seems was onr main ol^ect; and consequently one 
should have supposed that we had pilots on board who knew aU the 
soundings and landing-places there and therenbonts; bnt no; for Gene¬ 
ral M-^t asked the Admiral if he oonld land him and the troot^ near 

Rochfort? The Admiral said, with great ease. To which the wnerol 
replied, bnt can you take us on board again ? To which the Admiral 
answered, tAat, like all naval operations, will depend upon the wind. 
If so, said the General, Til e'en go home again. A Oonnoil of War was 
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Immudiately called, where it was unaniiinonslj resolyed, that it was ad- 
tkcAle to retnrn; accordingly they are returned. As the ezpeptatioiu 
of the whole nation had been raised to the highest pitch, the universal 
disappointment and indignation have arisen in proportion; and I ques¬ 
tion whether the terment of raen^s minds was ever greater. Suspicions, 
^ou may be snro, are various and endless, but tlie most prevailing one 
IS, that the tail or the Hanover neutrality, like tliat of a comet, extended 
itself to Bochfort. What encourages this suspicion is, that a French 
man of war went unmolested through our whole fleet, as it lay near 
Bochfort. Haddock’s whole story is revived; Michel’s represeutationfl 
are combined with other circumstances; and the whole together makes 
up a moss of discontent, resentment, and even fury, greater than per¬ 
haps was ever known in this country before. These ai-e the facts, draw 
3'OUT own conclusions from tliem; tor my part, I am lost in astonish¬ 
ment and coi\jectures, and do not know where to fix. My experience 
has shewn me, that many things which seem extremely probable are not 
true: and many which seem highly improbable ore true; so that I will 
concinde tliis article, ns Josephus does almost every article of his his¬ 
tory, with saying, but of this every man will believe ae he thinke proper. 
Wliat a disgraceful year will tliis bo in the annals of this country! 
its good genius, if ever it appears again, tear out Uioso sheets, tlius 
.^talned and blotted by our ignominy! 

Our domestic affairs are, as far as T know anything of them, in the 
same situation us when I wrote to you last; but they will begin to be 
::i motion upon the npproaoh of the session, and uimn the return of tlie 
Duke, who*<e arrival is most impatiently expected by the mob of Lon¬ 
don ; thongh not to strew flowers in his way. 

I leave tliis place next Saturday, and London the Saturday following, 
to be the next day at Bath. Adieu. 


LETTEB CCOXXII. 


Losooit, Odober 17, l‘*S7 

My dbab Fimend: Your last, of the 3«th* past, was a very go<»d 
letter; and I will believe half of what you assure me^ that you returned 
to tlie Landgrave’s civilities. I cannot possibly go further than half, 
knowing that you are not la\ ish of your words, especially in that spe¬ 
cies of eloquence called the aiiulatory. Do not use too much discr4>tion 
in profiting of the Landgrave’s natnralization of you: but go pretty 
often and feed with him. Choose the'Company of your s^eriers, 
whenever yon can have it; that is the right and true pride. Ine mis* 
token and silly pride is, to primer among inferiors. 

Hear, O Israeli and wonder. On Sunday morning last, the Duke 
Mve up his commission of Oaptain General, ami his regiment of guards. 
Yon will ask me why ? I cannot tell you, but I will toll you the cause: 
assigned; which, perhaps, are none of them the true ones. It is saiJ’, 
tha*. the King reproaclied him with having exceeded his powers in mak 
iuii Ute Hanover Convention, which his B. 11. abirolutely denied, anJ 
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threw np thereupon. This is certain, that he appeared at the drawing 
room at Kensington, last Sunday, alter Laving quitted, and went atr^bi 
to Windsor; where, bis people say, that he intends to reside quietly, 
and amuse himself as a private man. But I ooiyeoture that matteire 
will soon be made up again, and that he will resume his employments. 
You will easily imagine the speculations this event has occasioned in, 
the public; 1 shall noitber trouble yon nor myself with relating them; 
nor would this sheet of paper, or even a quire more, contain ^em. 
Some refine enough to suspect that it is a concerted quarrel, to Justify 
ssmebody to somebody, with regard to the Convention; but I do not 
believe it. 

His K. H.*s people load the Hanover Ministers, and more particularly 
our fnend Munchausen here, with the whole blame; but with what 
degree of truth 1 know not. This only is certain, that the whole 
negotiation of that affair was broached and carried on by the Hanover 
Ministers, and Monsienr Steinberg at Vienna, absolutely unknown to 
the English Ministers, till it was executed. This affair combined (for 
people will combine it) with the astonishing return of oiu* great arma¬ 
ment, not only re infeetA, bat even intentatft, makes snch a Jumble of 
reflections, conjectures, and refinements, that one is weary of hearing 
them. Onr Tacituses and Machiavels go deep, suspect tlie worst, anal 
perhaps as they often do, overshoot the mark. For my own part, 1 
fairly confess that 1 am bewildered, and have not certain postulata 
enough, not only to found any opinion, but oven to form ooideotures 
upon: and this is the language which I think you should hold to all 
who speak to you, as to be sure all will, updn that subject. Plead, as 
you truly may, your own ignorance; and say, that it is impossible to 
judge of those nice points, at such a distance, and without knowing all 
oircurastances, which you cannot be supposed to do. And as to the 
Duke's resignation; you should, in my opinion, say, that perhaps there 
might bo a little too much vivacity in the case, but that, upon the 
whole, you make no doubt of the thing's being soon set right a^n; as, 
in truth, 1 dare say it will. Upon these delicate occasions, you must 
practise the miuistoriol shrugs and persiflage; for silent ^sticulations, 
which you would be most inchned to, woidd not be samcient: some¬ 
thing must be said, but that something, when analysed, must amount 
to nothing. As, for instance, II est vrai qu'on s'y perd, mats que wule^ 
vous que je vjus dise t —it y a Men du powr et du eorUre ; un petit 
BUideat ne toit guhres U fond du sae.—II faut attendre .—^Those sort 
of expletives are of infimte nse; and nine people,in ten think they 
Tiiaan something. But to the Landgrave of Hesse, I think yon wonld 

well to say, in seqming confidence, that you have good reason to 
believe, that the principal objection of his Mt^jesty to the Oonvention 
was, that his Highness's interests, and the affiiir of his troops, were not 
lufficiently considered in it. To the Prussian Minister assert boldlTy 
Uiat yon know de scienee certaine, that the principal ol^eot of bis . 
Majesty’s and his British Ministry's intention, is not only to perSorm 
all their present engagements with his Master, but to take new anu 
stronger ones for his support; for this is true——at least at present, 

You did very well in inviting Comte Bothmar to dine with yon. 
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You see ho'vr mmtitely I am informed of yoar proceedings, Citongh not 
from yoarself. Adieu. 

I m to Bath next Saturday; but direct your letters, as nsaal, to 
Lonaim. 


LETTER CCCXXIII. 


Baxb, <Mdb«r 90,17BT. 

SCt diab Fusno : I arrived iiere safe, but &r from sound, lost Sun¬ 
day. I have consequently drunk these water but three days, and yet £ 
find myself something bettor for thetii. The night before 1 left I^ondon, 
1 was for some hours at Newcastle-house; whore tiio letters, wliich came 
that morning, lay upon tlie table: and his Grace singled out yours with 
great approbation, and, at the same time, assured me of his Hajosty’s 
approbation too. To these two approbations, I trTily add my own, 
which, ta-M vanity may perhaps be near as good as tiie other two. In 
that letter you venture tos petiu raiwnnemeM i)roperly, and then 
as properly make an excuse for doing so. Go on so, with diligence, and 
you wilt bo, what i began to despair of your over being, nynichody. 1 
am persuaded, if you would o%vn the truth, that you fed yourself now 
much better satiwed with yourself, than you were while you did 
nothing. 

Application to business, attended witli approbation and success, flat¬ 
ters and animates the mind: which, in idleness and inaction, stagnates 
and putredes. I could wish, Unit ov'ery rational man would, every night 
when he goes to bed, ask himself this question. What have I done to-day ? 
Have I done any thing that can bo of use to myself or otliers ? Have 1 
employed iny time, or have I squauderod it ? Have I lived out the day, 
or have I dozed it away iu sloth and laziness? A tliinking being most 
be pleased or confounded, according os he can answer himself those 
questions. I observe that you are in tlio secret of what is intended, 
and what Munchausen is gone to Stode to prepare; a bold and danger¬ 
ous experiment in my mind, and which may probably end iu a second 
volume to the History of the Palatinate, iu the last oentury. His Serene 
Highness of Brunswick has, in my mind, played a prudent and saving 

g ame; and 1 am apt to believe, tliat the other Serene Iligbuess, at Horn- 
urgh, is more likely to follow his example, than to embark in the great 
s<foeme. 

1 see no signs of the Duke’s resuming his employments; but on the 
contrary, I am assured, that his Midesty is coolly determined to do as 
well as he can without him. The Duke of Devonshire, and Fox, have 
worked hard to make np matters in the close^ but to no purpose. 
People’s self-love is very apt to make them think themselves more 
necessary than they are: and I shrewdly suspect, that his Royal High¬ 
ness has been the dupe of that sentiment, and was taken at his word 
when bo least suspected it; like my predecessor, Lord Harrington, who 
when he went into the closet to resign the seals, had them not about 
h'm: so sure he thought himself of l^ing pressed to keep them. 

The whole talk of Loudon, of this place, and of every place in tha 

23 
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whole kingdom^ ia of onr great, expensive, and yet frniileBS exp^tloB 
I have seen an officer who was there, a ve^ aensible and obeennng 
man: who told me, that, hod we attempted Bochfort, the day after we 
took the island of Aix, our saccess had been infallible; but that, after 
we had sauntered (God knows why) eight or ten days in the island, he 
thinks the attempt wonld have been impracticable; because the French 
had in that time got together all tlie troops in that neighborhood, to a 
very considerable number. In short, there must have been some secret 
in raat whole affisir, that has not yet transpired; and I cannot help sus¬ 
pecting that it come from 8tado. Ws had not bmn successftil there; and 
perhaps toe ./ere not desiron& that an expedition, in which toe bad neither 
been conceraed nor consulted should prove so; M ■ —t was our crea¬ 
ture, and a word to the wise will sometimes go a great way. M ' ■ t 
is to have a public trial, from which the public expects great discove¬ 
ries—-Not I. 

Do you visit Soltikow, the Russian Minister, whose house, 1 am told, 
is the great scene of pleasures at Bamburg? His mistress, I take for 

S ’anted, is by this time dea<l, and ho wears some other body*s shackles. 

er death comes with regard to the King of Prussia, comme lamoutarde 
aj^ia diner. I am curious to see what tyrant will succeed her, not by 
divine, but by military right; for, barbarous as they are now, and stiU 
more barbarous as they have been formerly, they have had very little 
regard to the more barbarous notion of divine, indefeasible^ brnmitary 
ri^t. 

The PrsBtorian bands, that is, the guards, I presume^ have been en- 
gacred in the interests oS the Imperial Prince; but still, I think, that 
ntue John of Archangd will be heard npon this occasion, onless pre¬ 
vented by a quieting draught of hemlock or nightshade; for I suppose 
they are not arrived to the politer and gentoder poisons of Aequa Tu- 
fanOj* sngar-plnms, &c. 

Lora ^ifax has accepted his old employment^ with the honoraiy 
addition of the Cabinet Oonncil. And so we heartuy wish yon a good¬ 
night. 


. LETIKB OOCXXIV. 


Bim, Sooembtr 4,1T5T. 

Mt drab FBirbd : The sons of Britain, like those of Noah, most cover 
their parentis shame as w^ ss they can; for to retrieve its bononr is 
now too late. One wonld really think that our Ministers and Generals 
were sU as drunk as the Patriardi was. However, in your situatioii, 
you must not be Oham; but spread your dodi over onr dianaoe, as Ur 
as it will go. H———t calls aloud for a pnblio trial; and in that, and 
that only, the public agree with him. There will oiaiainly be one: but 
of what kind is not yet fixed. Borne are for a parliamentaiy inquixjt 
others for a martial one; neither will, in my opinion, disoover the trM 

* loqui Tnfans, a Naapotitan alow polaon, reaembUng clear water, and lavsnisi bp S. 
vonas at naplea, ‘sf the name of Tufttoa. 
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MerRt;»for a aeoret there most ntiqnestionably is. Why we statd six 
whole days in the island of Aix, mortal cannot imagine; which time 
the IVencb employed, as it was obvious they would, in assembling their 
troops in the neighborhood of Bochfort, and making our attempt tlien 
really Impracticable. The day after we had taken the Island of Aix, 
Tonr friend, Colonel Wolf, publicly oftered to do tbe business with five 
hundred men and three ships only. In all these complicated political 
machines, there are so many wheels, that it is always dithcult, and some¬ 
times impossibly to guess which of them gives direction to the whole. 
Hr. Pitt 18 convinced that the principal wheels, or, if you will, tlie spoke 
in his wheel, came from Stade. This is certain, at letost that M — — - t 
was the man of confidence with that person. Whatever be the truth 
of the case, there is, to be sure, hitherto an hiatus mlde dejlendus. 

The meeting of the Parliament will certainly be very numerous, were 
it only from curiosity: but the majority on the side of the court will. 
I dare say, be a great one. The people of the late Captain General, 
however inclined to oppose, will be obliged to concur. Their commis¬ 
sions, which they have no desire to lose, will make them tractable; for 
those.gentlemen, though all men of honour, are of Sosia's mind, gw le 
wai Amphitrion est eelui oiL V<m dine. The Tories, and the city, have 
engaged to support Pitt; the Wliigs, the Duke of Newcastle; the inde- 
mndeny and the impartial, as you well know, are not worth mentioning. 
It is said that the Duke intends to bring the atfair of bis Convention 
into Parliament, for his own jostification; I can hardly believe it; as 1 
cannot conceive that transactions so merely electoral can be proper ob¬ 
jects of inquiry or deliberation for a British Parliament; and, therefore, 
should such a motion be made, I presume it will be immediately quashed. 
By the commission lately given to Sir John Ligonier, of Getieral and 
Goinmander-in-Ohief of all his Majesty's forces in Great Britain, the 
door seems to be not only shut, but bolted, against his Boyal Highness’s 
return; and I have good reason to bo convinced, that ^at breach is 
irreparable. The reports of changes in the ministry, 1 am pretty sure, 
are idle and groundless. The Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt really 
agree very well; not, 1 presume, from any sentimental tenderness for 
each other, but from a sense that it is their mutual interest: and, os 
the late Captain General’s party is now out of the question, I do not see 
what should produce the least change. 

visit, mode lately to Berhu, was, I daresay, neither a friendly nor 
^ inoffensive one. The Austrians always leave behind them pretty 
lasting monuments of their visit-^, or rather visitations: not so much, J 
believe, from their thirst of glory, as from their hunger of nrey. 

This winter, I take for granted, must produce a piece of some kind 
or another; a bad one for us, no doubt, and yet pcrliaps better than we 
•honld get the year after. 1 suppose tlie King of Prussia is negooiating 
with France, and endeavouring by those mean:] to get out of the scrape, 
with the Joss only of Silesia, and perhaps llalber»ta»lt, by way of in¬ 
demnification to Saxony; and, ooiisideriug nil circumstances, he would 
be well off upon those terms. But then bow is Sweden to be satisfied t 
WiU the Bussians restore Memel? Will France have been at idl this 
expense gratzef Must tljere be no acquisition for them in Flanders? I 
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daresay they have Bti]>ulate<l something of that sort for theraselvee. by 
the additional and secret treaty, M'hidh 1 know they made, last May, 
with the Queen of Hungary. Must we give up whatever the French 
please to desire in Anicricii, besides the cession of Minorca in perpe¬ 
tuity ? I fear we must, or else raise twelve millions more next year, to 
03 little purpose as we did this, and have consequently a worse peace 
afterwards. 1 turn my eyes away, os much as I can, from this miserable 
prospect; but, as a citizen and member of society, it recurs to my ima¬ 
gination, notwithstanding all my endeavours to banish it from my 
thoughts. 1 can do myself nor my country no good; but 1 feel the 
wretched situation of both : the state of the latter makes me better 
boar tliat of the former: and, when I am called away from my station 
here, I shall think it rather (as Oicero says of Orassus) mon donata 
quam vita er^ta. 

I have often desired, but i i vain, the favour of being admitted into 
your private apartment at HaiMburgh, and of being informed of your 
private life there. Your niorui ■ 1 hope and believe, are employed in 

business; but give me an account of the remainder of the day, which I 
suppose is, and ought to be, api)ropriated to amusements and pleasures. 
In what houses arc you dome^tic? Who are so in yours? In short, let 
me in, and do not be denied to mo. 

Here I am, as usual, seeing few people, and hearing fewer; drinking 
the waters regularly to a minute, and am sometliiiig the better for them. 

1 rood a groat deal, and vary occasionally my dei^ company. I con¬ 
verse with grave folios in the morning, while my head is clearest, and 
my attention strongest: I take up less severe quartos after dinner: and 
at night I choose the mixed compaii> and amusing cliit-chat of oetavos 
and duodecimos. Je tire parti de tout ee queje puis ; that is my philo- * 
Sophy; and I mitigate, as much as I ouii, my physical ills, by diverting 
my attention to other objects. 

Here is a report that Admiral Holborne^s fleet is destroyed, in a man- 
mer, by a storm: I hope it is not true, in the full extent of the report; 
bnt I believe it has suffered. This would fill up the measure of our mis¬ 
fortunes. Adieu. 


. LETTER CCOXXV. 


Bini, so, ITSr. 

Mt dear Frixitd ; I write to you now, because I love to write to 
you; and hope that my letterh are welcome to you; for otherwise I 
have very little to inform you of. The King of Prussians late vic¬ 
tory you are better informed of than we are here. It has pven in- 
dnite joy to the unthinking public, who are not aware that it cornea 
too late in the year, and too late in the war, to be attended 
any very great consequences. There are six or seven thousand of 
the human species less than there were a month ago, and that seems 
to me to be all. However, I am glad of it, upon account of ^ 
pleasure and the glory which it gives tlie King of Prussia, to wbrna 
I wish well as a man, more than as a King. And surely he is se 
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great a roan, that had he liycd seveutcen or eigittocn hnndred years 
ago, and his life been transmitted to us in a laugnago that we could 
not reiT well understand, I mean either Greek or Latin, we should 
have talked of him as we do now of }our Alexanders, your Ocesars, 
and others, with whom, I believe, wo have but a very slight aoqnain* 
tanoe. Au reste^ 1 do not see that his adaii's are much mend^ by 
this vioto^. The same combination of ilie great powers of Europe 
against him still subsists, and mu.<it at last prevail. I believe tne 
IVench army will melt away, as is usual, in Germany; but this army 
is extremely diminished by battles, fatigues, and desertion: and he 
will find great dilHculties in recruiting it, from his own already ex* 
hausted dominions. He must therefore, and to be sure will negoci- 
ate privately with the Erench, aud got better terms that way than 
' he could any other. 

The report of the three Qeneral OlMcors, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord Georm Sackville, and General Wahlogravo, was laid before the 
King last Saturday, after their having sat four days upon M" ■ ■■■ t’s 
afiair: nobody yet knows what it is; but it is generally believed, that 
M——t will bo brought to a court-martial. That you may not mistake 
this matter, as moat people here do, T must explain to yon, that this 
examination, before the three abovementioiied General Officers, was by 
no means a trial; but only a previous inquiry into his conduct, to see • 
whether there was, or was not, cause to bring him to a regular trial 
before a court-martial. The case is exactly parallel to that of a grand 
jury; who, u{)on a previous and general examination, find, or do not 
find, a bill, to bring the matter before the potty jury; where the tact is 
finally tried. For my own part, my opinion is fixed upon that affair: I 
am oonvinoed that the expedition was ttj be defeated; and nothing that 
can appear before a court-martial can make me alter that opinion. I 
have been too long acquainted with human nature, to have great regard 
for human testimony: and a very great degree of probability, snpi>orted 
by various concurrent cironmstaneeo, conspiring in one point, will have 
much greater weight with me, than iniman tc.stiinony upon oath, or even 
a|>on honour; both which I have frequently seen considerably vrarpetl 
by private views. 

The Parliament, which now stands prorogued to the first of next 
month, it is thought will be put off for some time longer, till we know 
in what light to lay before it the state of our alliance with Prussia, 
since the conclusion of the Hanover neutrfility; which, if it did not 
quite break it, made at least a great flaw in it. 

The birth-day was neither tine nor crowded; and no wonder, since 
the King was that day seventy-five. The old court and the young one 
are much better together, since the Dnke*s retiivment; aud the King 
has presented the Prince of Wales with a service of jilate. 

I am still unwell^ though I drink tlmse waters very regularly. 1 will 
stay here at least six weeks longer, where t am much quieter than I 
should he allowed to be in town. When things are in such a miserable 
situation as they are at present, 1 desire neither to be oouceroed.iior 
oMSolfeedi stiU leas quoted. Adieu 1 
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LETTER OOOXXVI. 


Bath, IfoSember 9^,1781. 

Ht obab Fbibnd : f received, by the ladt mail, your short account of 
the King of Prussia's victory; which victory, contrary to custom, turns 
nut more complete than it was at first reported to bo. This appears by 
an intercepted letter from Monsieur de St. 61ermaln to Monsieur d'Affiy, 
at the Hague, in which he tells him', Cette arm^ett entHremetit fon- 
and lays the blame, very strongly, upon Monsieur de Snubize. But, 
be it greater or be it less, I am glad of it; because the King of Prussia 
(whom I honour and almost adore) 1 am sure is. Though ^ailleurs^ 
between you and me, od eet-ce que eehi mhief To nothing, while that 
formidable union, of three great powers of Europe, subsists against him, 
could that ue any way broken, something might be done; without 
which nothing can. 1 take it tor granted, that the King of Prussia will 
do all he can to detach France. Wh}' should not wo, on our part, try 
to detach Russia? At least, in our present distress, omnia t^ntemday 
and sometimes a lucky and uiie^tpectod hit turns up. Tlus thought came 
into my head this morning; and I give it to you, not as a very probable 
scheme, but as a possible one, and consequently worth tr^^ng. The 
« year of the Rns.-^ian subsidies (nominally paid by the court of Vienna, 
but really by France) is near expired. TJie tbrmor probably cannot, and 
perhaps the latter will not, renew them. Tlie court of Petersbiu'gh is 
beggarly, profuse, greed}, and by no means scrupulous. Why should 
not we step in there, and out-bid them I If we could, we buy a great 
army at once: which would give an entire new turn to the affairs of 
that part of the world, .at least. And if wo bid handsomely, I do not 
believe the f>0'n7ie foi of that court would stand in the way. Both our 
oonrt and our Parliament would, I am very sure, give a very great sum, 
and very cheerfully, for tl)is purpose. In the next place, Why should 
not vou wngglc yourself, if possible, into so great a scheme? You are, 
no doubt, much acquainted with the Ruasian Resident, Soltikow; Why 
should you not .sound him, ns entirely from yourself, upon this subject? 
You may ask him. What, doe.s your court intend to go on next year in 
the pay of France, to destro} the liberties of all Europe, and tlu’ow uni- 
versa! monareh^'^ into the baiuls of that already great and aiwavs ombi 
tious power ? 1 know yon think, or at least call yoi^elves, the allies 
of the Empress Queen; hut is it not plain that she will be, in the first 
place, and you In the next, the dui>ea of France? At this veiy time you 
are doing the work of France and Sweden: and that for some miserable 
subsidies, mueli inferior to those which I am sure you might have, in a 
better caur>e, and more con«sistent with tlie true interest of Ruseatt. 
Though not em[>owered, 1 know the manner of thinking of my own 
court so well, upon this subject, that I will venture to promim you 
much better tonus than you have now, without the least appro 
hensioDS of being disavi'wed. Should he listen to this, and what more 
may occur to you to say upon this subject, and ask yon, Serirai^e d 
ma eotiT? Answer him Ecrivez^ ierinezy Maneimry hardiment, Je 
prendrai tout oela eur moi. Should this happen, as perhaps, and as I 
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Deartilj wish it may, then write an exact relation of it to your own 
court. Tell'them, that you thought the mcaaure of euch''gr^t impor¬ 
tance, that jK>u could not help tai^g this little atep towards bringing 
it about; but that yon mentioned it only as from yourself, and that yon 
have not in the least committed them by it. If Soltikow lends liimself 
in any degree to tliis, insinuate, that, in tlio present situation of a£Qi>ir>, 
and particularly of the King^s Electoral dominions, you are very sure 
that his Mi^esty would have utie reconnoUmnee tans homes for all tliose, 
by whose means so desirable a revival of on old ainl long friendship 
should be brought about. Yon will perliaps tell me, that, witiiout doubt, 
Hr. Keith's instructions are to the same efieot: but I will answer you, 
that you can, if you pUase^ do^ it better than Mr. Keitli; and, in the 
ne.vt [)hice, that, be nil that as it will, it must be very advantageous to 
you at home, to shew that you have at least a contriving head, and an 
alertness in business. 

1 had a letter by the last post, from the Duke of Ucweastle: in which 
ne congratulates me, in his own name, and in Lord llardwieke’s, upDii 
the approbation which your dispatches give, not only to tliooi two, but 
to others This success*, so otu'ly, should encourage your diligence, and 
rouse your uiubition, if you have any; you may go a great way, if you 
desire it, having so luucii time before you. 

1 send you here inclosed the copy of the Report of tlio three General 
Otlicor.*i, appointed to examine previously into the conduct of General 

M-1; it is ill written, and ill spelled; but no matter; you will do- 

cyphor it. You will ofrserve, by the tenor of it, tiiat it points strongly 
to a court.-rriartial; which, no doubt, will soon be held upon iiim. I 
presume there will be no shooting in the final sentence; but 1 do sup¬ 
pose there will be breaking, (tec. 

1 have had some severe returns of my old complaints, last week, and 
am still unwell; I cannot help it. 

A friend of yours arrived liere three daj's ago; sl>o .seeni>4 to me to 
be a serviceable strong-bodied bay marc, with bl.‘u*k mnne and tail; y(iU 
easily guess who 1 mean. She is come with mamma, and without caro 
^oso. 

Adieu! my head will not let mo go on longer. 


LETTER CCOXXVII. 


Batb, JXeeember 81, 1TS7. 

Mt DBAS Fiubnd: I have this moment received your letter of tlie 
18tb, with the inclosed ]>npers. I e-annot liclp ob»<erving, that, till then, 
you never ackiioivledged tiie receipt of any one of lav letters. 

1 can easily conceive that party spirit, aiuoug your brother Ministers 
at Hamburgh, runs as hfgli as you repre'^ent it, because 1 can easily 
believe the errors of the hurnati mind; but at the same time I must 
ibserve, that such a spirit is the spirit of little minds and subaltern 
Ministers, who tliink to atone by zeal, tor tiieir want of merit and im¬ 
portance. The political diifercnces of the several courts should never 
udlueiice tlie personal behaviour of their several Ministers tovrards (ne 
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another. There is a certain proeidi noble et gdlant^ 'vrhi<di shonld alwaya 
be observed among the Ministers of powers even at war with each other, 
which will always turn ont to the advantage of the ablest ;*who will in 
those conversations find, or make, opportunities of throwing out, or of 
receiving useful hints. When 1 was last at the HagucL we were at war 
with both France and Spain; so that 1 could neither visit, nor be visited 
by, the Ministers of those two Orowns. but we met every day, or dined 
at third places, where we embraced as person^ friends, and trifled, at 
the same time, upon our being political enemies; and by this sort of 
badinage, 1 discovered some things which I wanted to know. There is 
not a more prudent maxim, than to live with one*8 enemies as if th^ 
may one. day become one’s friends; as it commonly happens, sooner or 
later, in the vicissitudes of political affairs. 

To your question, which is a rational and prudent one. Whether I was 
authorised to give yon the hints concerning Russia by any people in 
power here, I will tell you that 1 was not: but, as I had pressed them 
te try what might be done with Russia, and got Mr. Keitli to be dis¬ 
patched there some months sooner than otherwise, I daresay, he would, 
with the proper instructions for tliat purpose, I wished that, by the hints 
I gave you, you might have got the start of him, and the merit, at least, 
i>i having mtamb that matter with Soltikow. What you have to do with 
him now, when you meet with him at any third place, or at his own 
house, (where you are at liberty to go, while Russia has a Minister in 
London, and wc a Minister at Petersburgh,) is in my opinion, to say to 
him, in an easy cheerful manner, II& bien, Movmewr, je me flatte que neut 
8&ron» bientdt amia pnbliea, atuei bien qu'amie pereonela. To which he 
will probably ask, Why, or how? You will reply, Because you know 
that Mr. Keith is gone to his court with instructions, which you think 
must necessarily be agreeable there. And throw ont to him, that no¬ 
thing but a change of their present system can save Livonia to Russia; 
for, that he cannot suppose, that, when the Swedes shall have recovered 
Pomerania, they will long leave Russia in quiet possession of Livonia. 
If he is BO much a Frenchman as you say, he will make yon some weak 
answers to this; but, os yon will Lave the better of the argument on yonr 
side, yon may remind him of tlie old and almost uninterrupted connection 
between France and Sweden, the inveterate ouemy of Ros^if.. Many 
other argnments will naturally occur to yon in such a conversation, if 
you have it. In this case; there is a piece of ministerial art, which is 
sometimes of use; and tliat is, to sow jealousies among one’s enemies, 
by a seeming preference shown to some one of tiiera. Monsieur Heoht’s 
tweries are rioeriea indeed. How should his Master have made the 
golden arrangements, which ho talks of, and which are to be forged into 
shackles for ^neral Fermor ? ThoPrnssian finances are not in a oondi* 
tion now to make such expensive arrangements. But I think yon may 
Monsieur Hecht, in confidence, that you hope the instmetions with 
which you know that Mr. Keith is gone to Petersborgh, may have seme 
effect upon the measures of that oonrt. 

I would advise yon to live with that same Monsieur Hecht in all the 
confidence, familiarity, and connection, which prudence will allow. 1 
mean it with regard to the King of Prussia himself^ by whom I could 



widi 70 a to be known and esteemed as mnch as possibk. It may be of 
me to yon some day or other. If man, oonrage, oondnct, eonstanoyf can 
get the better of all the diffionlties which the King of Prussia hm to 
struggle with, he will rise superior to them. But still, while his alliance 
subsists against him, 1 dread le» groa eaeadrona. His last victory, of the 
6 th, was certainly tlio com^otest that has been heard of these many 
years. I heartily wish the Prince of Brunswick jnst such a one over 
Monsieur de Richelieu's army; and that he may teke my old acquaint¬ 
ance the Mar^cbal, and send him over here to polish and perfume ns. 

1 heartily wish you, in tlte plain, home-spun style, a great number of 
happy new years, well employed in forming both yonr mind and yonr 
manners, to be useful and agreeable to yourself, yonr country, and yonr 
friends 1 That these wishes are sincere, yonr secretary's brother will, 
^ the time of your receiving this, have remitted yon a proof^ from 
Tours. 


LETTER OCOXXVm. 


Lobbos, JKbTuary 8,1708. 

Mt DBAS FniBiiD: I received by the same post your two letters of the 
ISth and 17th past; and yesterday that of the 27th, with the Russian 
manifesto inclosed, in which her Imperial Majesty of all the Bussias has 
been pleased to give every reason, except the true ono, for the mardi of 
her troops against the King of Prussia. The true ono^ I take it to be, 
that she has just received a very great sum of money from France, or 
^o Empress Queen, or both, for that purpose, Point ^argent^ point da 
Mvuoy is now become a maxim. Whatever may be the motive of their 
march, the effects must be bad; and, according to my speculations, those 
troops will replace the French in Hanover and Lower Saxony; and the 
French will go and join the Austrian army. Yon ask m& if 1 still de¬ 
spond? Hot so much as I did after the battle of Golen: the battles of 
Hosbach and Lissa were drams to me, and gave me some momentary 
spirits: but though I do not absolutely despair, 1 own 1 greatly distrust. 
1 readily allow the king of Prussia to be nee plurUma impa/r; but still, 
when the plwrea amount to a certain degree of plurality, courage and 
abilities must yield at last. Miohol here assures me, that he not 
mind the Russians; but, as I have it from the gentleman's own month, 
1 do not believe him. We slinll very soon send a squadron to the Baltic, 
td entertain the Swedes; which I believe will put an end to their opera¬ 
tions in Pomerania; so that 1 have no great apprehensions from that 
quarter; but Russia, I confess, sticks in my stomach. 

Every thing goes smoothly in Parliament; the King of Prnssia has 
united all onr parties in his support; aud the Tories have declared, (hat 
they will give A&. Pitt unlimit^ or^it for this session; tliere has nut 
been one single division yet upon public points, and I believe will not. 
Onr American expedition is preparing to go soon; the dispositicMi of 
that offiur seems to me a little extraordinary. A.bercrombie is to ba the 
eedentary, and not the acting commander; Amherst, Lord Howe, end 
Wolfe, are to be the acting, and I hope the active officers. I wish ths> 
may agree. Amherst, who is the oldest officer, is under the inflrence 
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of tlia same great p^on who influenoed Mordaunt, so muoh to honoar 
aud advantage of this oountry. This is most oertain, l^at we have foree 
enowh in Amerioa, to eat up the French alive in OanodOf Qnebeo, and 
Loni^orgf if we have bat skill and spirit enough to ezert it properly; 
but of that I am modest enough to doubt. 

When you come to the egotism, which I have long desired yon to come 
to with me, you need make no ezcuses for it. The egotism is as pro* 
per and as satisfactory to one*s friends, as it is impertinent and mis¬ 
placed with strangers. 1 desire to see you in your every-day Rothes, 
by your fireside, in your pleasures; in short, in your private life; but 
1 have not yet been able to obtain tliis. Whenever you condescend to 
do it, as you promise, stick to truth; for I am not so uninformed of 
Uamburgn as perhaps you may think. 

As for myself, I am very unwell^ and very weary of being so; and 
with little hopes, at iny age, of over being otherwise. I often wish for 
the end of the wretched remnant of my life; aud that wiali is a rational 
one; but then the innate principle of sdf-preservatiou, wisely implanted 
in oar natures for obvipus purposes, opposes that wish, and makes us 
endeavour to spin out our thread as long os we can, however decayed 
and rotten it may be; and, in defiance of common sense, we seek oc 
for that chymic gold, which beggars us when old. 

Whatever your amusements, or pleasures, may be at Ilamburgh, 
daresay you taste them more sensibly than ever you did in your life 
' now that you have buaness enough to whet your appetite to them. 
Business, one half of the day, is the best preparation for the pleasures 
of the other half. I hope, and believe, that it will be with you as it 
was with an apotheoary whom I knew at Twiokenhafn. A consider¬ 
able estate fell to him by an unexpected accident; upon which he 
thought it decent to leave off his business; accordingly he generously 
gave up his shop and his stock to his head man, set up his coach, and 
resolved to live like a genfJeman; but, in less than a month, the man, 
used to business, found, that living like a gentleman was dying of enwui; 
upon which he bought his shop and stock, resumed hia t^e, and lived 
very happily, after ne had something to do. Adietu 
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Mt Dxan Fsixiro: I received yesterday your letter of the Sd instant, 
with the indlosed; which I return you, that there may be no chasm in 
your papers. 1 had beard before of Burrish’s death, and liad taken 
■ome steps thereupon; but I very soon dropped that of&ir, for ninety- 
nine good reasons; the first of which was, tnat nobody is to go In his 
room, and tliat, had he lived, he was to have been recalled from Munich. 
But another reason, more fiattering for you, was, that you. could not be 
■pared from Hambnigh. Upon the whole, I am not sorry for iL as the 
place where yon are now, is the great entrepot of business; and, when 
it ceases to he sotjou vml necessarily go to some of the courts in the 
neighbourhood, (Berlin, I hope and believe,) which will be a muohmbre 


.desirable eittiation than to rust at ICunicIi, where we can neyer have 
any bnsiuess beyond a subsidy. Do but go on, and exert yoonelf where 
yon are, and bettor tilings will soon follow. 

Surely the inaction of our anny at Hanover continues too long. "We 
exoected wonders from it some time agoy and yet nothing is attempted. 
The French wil! soon receive reinforcements, and then be too strong 
fur us; whereas they are now most certainly greatly weakened by 
deseitlon, sickness, and deaths. Does the King of i^ussia send a body 
of men to our army or not? or has the marob of Uie Bussians out him 
out work lor all his troops ? I am afraid it has. If one body of Bus- 
sians joins the Austrian army in Moravia, and another body the Swedes 
in Foinerania, be will have his hands very ftiU, too fall, I fear. The 
French say they will have an army of 180,000 men in Germany this 
year; the Empress Queen will have 150,000; if the Bussians have but 
40,000, what can resist such a force ? The King of Prussia may say, 
indeed, with more justice tlian ever any one person could before him, 
Moi. Medea eupereat. 

You promised uie some egotism; but I have received none yet. Do 
yon frequent the Landgrave? Mcmtee voia lea granda dc ta Urref 
vHiat are the connections of the evening ? All tills, and a great deal more 
of this kind, let me know in your noxt. 

'Die House of Commons is still very unanimous. There was a little 
popular squib let off this week, in a motion of Sir Jobn Glynue's, seconded 
by Sir John Phili[>s, for annual Parliaments. It was a very cold scent, 
and put an end to by a division of li)0 to 70. 

Good night. Work bard, that you may divert yourself welL 


LETTER COOXXX. 


Losdob, MareJi 4, ITSS. 

Mt DBAS Fbibnd : I should have been much more surprised at the 
contents of ^ur letter of the 17Ui past, if I had not happened to have 
seen Sir 0. W., about tliree or four hours before 1 received it. I thought 
he talked in an extraordinary manner; he engaged that the King of Frussie 
should be master of Vienna in the month of May; and he told me that 
you were very much in love with his daughter. Your letter nplained 
all this to mo; aud next day, Lord and Lady E—— gave me innumerable 
instances of his frenzy, with which I shall not trouble you. What 
indamed it tlie more ^ it did not entirely occasion it) was a great 
.quantity of cantharidcs, which, it seems, he had taken at Hamburgh, to 
recommend himsell^ I suppose, to Mailemoiselle John. He was let blood 
four times on board the ship, and has been let blood four times since hia 
arrival here; but still the inflammation continues very high. He is now 
under tlie care of his brothers, who do not let him go abroad. They 
have written to this same Mademoiselle John, to prevent, if they can, 
her coming to England, aud told her the case; wbioii, when she hean 
she must be as mw as he is, if she takes the Journey. By the way, she 
must be une dame eaoenturiire^ to reemve a note for 10,000 roubles, 
from a man whom she had known but three days I to take a oontracl 
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of marrl^, kcc.wing he was married already; and to engof^ beraelt to < 
follow him to England. I snppose this is not the first adventure of the 
sort whicli she has had. 

After the news we received yesterday, that the French had evacuated 
Hanover, all but Hamel, we daily expect 'much better. We pursue 
them, we cut them off en dStailf and at lost we destroy their whole 
army. I wish it may happen, and, moreover, I think it not impos¬ 
sible. 

!My head is much out of order, and only allows me to wish you good 
night. 


LETTER OOOXXXI. 


Loaoov, JfarcA U, 170S. 

My DKAB Fkiknd : I have now your letter of the 8th lying before 
me, with the favourable account of our progress in Lower Saxony, and 
reasonable prospect of more deci^^ive success. I confess I did not 
expect this, when my friend Moncliausen took his leave of rne, to go to 
St^e, and break the neutrality; I thought it at least a dangerous, but 
rather a desperate undertaking: whereas, hitherto, it has proved a very 
fortunate one. I look upon tne Frencn army as fondue; and, what 
with desertion, deaths, and epidemical distempers, 1 daresay not a third 
of it win ever return to France. The great object is now, what the 
Russians can or will do; and whether tlie King of Prussia can hinder 
their junction with the Austrians, by beating either, before they join. 
I will trust him for doing all that can be done. 

Sir G. W. is still in confinement, and, I fear, will alwaj's be so, for he 
seems oum ratione ineanire; the physicians have collected all he has 
said and done, that indicated an alienation of mind, and have laid it 
before him in writing; he has answered it in writing too, and justifies 
himself in tlie most plausible arguments that can possibly bo urged. 
He tells his brother, and the few who are allowed to see him, that they 
are such narrow and contracted minds tliemselves, that the^ take those 
for mad, who have a great and generous way of thinking; as, for 
instance, when he determined to send his daughter over to you in a 
fortnight, to be married, witlioiit any previous agreement • > settle¬ 
ments, it was because he had long known yon, and loved yon as a man 
of sense and honour: and therefore would not treat with you as with an 
attorney. That as for Mademoiselle John, he knew her merit and her 
circumstances; and asks, whether it is a sign of madness, to have a 
due regard for the one, and a just compassion for the other. 1 wiD not 
tire you with eouinerating any more instances of the poor man's 
phrenay; but conclude this subject with pitying him, and poor human 
nature, which holds its reason by so precarious a tenure. The lady, 
who you tell me is set out, aa sera pmr lapeins et hefrakt du voyage^ 
for her note is worth no more than her contract. Bv the way, she 
must be a kind of aventurUre^ tojongage so easily in sucli an adventure 
with a man whom she had not known above a week, and whose 
dUbut of 10,000 roubles showed him not to be in his right senses.^ 

You will probably have seen General Torke, by ^is time, in hie 
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way to Berlin or Breslau^ or wherever the King of Pmsds mar be. 
As he keeps his comniission to the States General, I presume he is not 
'to stay long with his Prussian M^'esty; but, however, while he is theroi 
take oare to write to him veiy constantly, and to give all the informa¬ 
tions you can. His father. Lord Hardwicke, is your great puff: he 
commends your office letters exceedingly. 1 would have the Bwlin 
commission your object, in good time; never lose view of it. Do all 
you can to recommend yourself to the King of Prussia on your side of 
tlie water, and to smooth yonr way for that coniiuission on this; by 
the torn which things have taken of late, it must always be the most 
important of all foreign commissions from hence. 

I Jiave no news to send you, as things here are extremely quiet: so^ 
good-night. 


LETTER CCOXXXII. . 


Lovoov, JLprQ SB, 1189. 

My dsab Fbibxd : I am now two letters in yonr debt, which I think 
is the tirst time that ever I was so, in the long course of oar correspon¬ 
dence. But, besides that my head has been very much out of order of 
late, writing is by no means that easy thing that it was to me formerly. 
I find by experience, that the mind and the body are more than married, 
for they are most intimately united; and when tiie one suffers, tho 
other sympathises. Non mm, qtudis eram: neitlior iny memory nor 
my invention are now what they formerly were. It is in a great mea¬ 
sure my own fault; I cannot accuse Kature, for I abused her; aud it is 
reasonable I should suffer for it. 

1 do not like the retnim of the impression upon your lungs; but the 
rigour of the cold may probably have brought it upon you, and your 
lungs not in fault. Take care to live very cool, and let your diet be 
rather low. 

Wa have had a second winter here, more severe than the first, at 
least it seemed so, from a premature summer that we had, for a 
fortnight, in March; which brought everything forwards, only to be 
destroyed. I have e3q)erieDced it at Blackheath, where the promiiie 
of fruit was a most flattering one, and all nipped in the bud by iroitt 
and snow, in April. 1 shall hot have a single peaoh or apricot. 

I have nothing to tell you from hence concerning pnolio afifeirs, but 
what you read in the newspapers. This only is extraordinary: tliat 
last week, in the House of (/oramoiis, above ten millions were granted, 
and the whole Hanover army taken into British pay, with but one 
single negative, which was Mr. Yiner’s. 

Mr. Pitt gains ground in the closet, and yet does not lose it in the 
public. That is new. 

Monsieur Kniphauseu has dined with me; he is one of the prettiest 
fellows I have seen; he has, with a great deal of life and fire, lea 
manidrea d'un honnSte hommOf at le ton da la par/aitemant iimna 
aempagnie. Yon like him yourself; tzy to be like him: it is in your 
power. 

I hear th&t Mr. Mitohel is to be reoallod, notwithstanding the King 
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of Fnifisin a ii.atAnces to keep him. Bat why, is a secret that I cannal 
penetrate. 

You will not fall to offer the Landgrave, and the Princess of Hesse 

g rho 1 find are going home), to be their agent and commissioner at 
ambnrg. 

I cannot comprehend the present state of Russia, nor the motions of 
their armies. They change their generals once a week; sometimes 
they march with rapidity, and now they lie qniet behind the Yistnla. 
We have a thousand'stories here of the interior of that government, 
none of which I believe. Some say, that the Great Duke will be set 
aside. Woronzoff is said to be entirely a Frenchman, and that Hon* 
sieur do rH6pital governs both him and the court. Sir 0. W. is said, 
by his indiscretions, to have caused the disgrace of Bestnehef, which 
seems not iinposMiblc. In short, everything of every kind is said, 
because, I believe, very little is truly known. A propos of Sir O. W.; 
he is out of confinement, and gon<‘ to his house in the cx>untry for the 
wliole summer. They say he is n* w very cool and well. I have seen 
his Oirce, at her wiadow^in Pall-Mall; she is painted, powdered, curled, 
and patched, and looks Vaeentttre. She has been offered, by Sir 0 . 
W *8 friends, L.500 in full of all demands, but will not accept of it. 
La eomtetie teut plaider^ and I fancy Jhire autre ehoee ei eUe pout. 
7ubeo te bene valere. 


LETTER OCOXXXni. 

BtAOKBMMrB, May IS, O. A 1758. 

Mt dbar Fribitd ; I have your letter of the 9th now before me, and 
condole with you npon the present solitude and inaction of Hambuigh. 
Ton are now shrunk from the dignity and importance of a consummate 
Minister, to be bnt, os it were, a common man. Bnt this has, at one 
time or another, been the case of most great men; who have not always 
had equal opportunities of exerting their talents. Tbe greatest must 
submit to the capriciousness of fortune; though tliey can, better than 
others, improve the favourable moments. For instance, who could have 
thought, two years ago, that you would have bet-a the Atlas of tlie Nor¬ 
thern Pole; but the QooerGenius of the North ordered it so; and now 
tliat yon have set that part of the globe right, you return to otiwn eum 
digmtate. But to be serious: now that you cannot have much ofiSco 
business to do, I could tell you what to do, that would employ yon, 1 
should think, both usefully and agreeably. I mean, that you shonld 
write short memoirs of that busy scene, in which you have been enough 
concerned, since your arrival at Hamburgh, to be able to put together 
authentic facts and anecdotes. I do not know whether you will give 
yourself the trouble to do it or not; but I do know, that if you will, 
eUm hmc mrminiMB juraibiU I would have them short, but correct as 
to facts and dates. 

I have told Alt, in the strongest manner, your lamentations fr>r the 
loss of the House of Gassel, et il en /era rappwrt d eon SSrinieHme 
‘Maitre. When you are quite idle, (as probably you may be, some time 
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Chlf minmery) why should yon not ask leave to irjake a toor to OassOi 
for a week? which would certainly be granted yon from henee^ and 
whidi would be looked upon as a Son at Oassel. 

The King of Prussia is probably, by this time, at the gates of Vienna, 
making the Queen of nimgary really do, what Monsieur de Bellisle onl^ 
threatened; sign a peace upon the ramparts of her capitol. If she is 
obstinate, and will not, she must dy either to Presburg or to Inspmck, 
and Vienna must fall. But I think he will offer her reasonable con¬ 
ditions enough for herself; and I'suppose, that, in that case, Oannita 
will be reasonable enough to advise her to accept of them. What turn 
would the war take tlien ? Would the Frendi and Russians carry It on 
without her? The King of Prussia, and the Prince of Brunswick, would 
Boon sweep them out of Germary. By this time too, I believe, the 
French are entertained in America with the loss of Gape Breton; and, 
in consemience of that, Quebec; for we have a foi^ there equal to both 
those undertakings, and ofllcers there, now, that will execute, what Lord 

L-never would so much as attempt. His appointments were too 

considerable to let him do anything that might possibly put an end to 
the war. Lord Howe, upon seeing plainly that be was resolved to do 
nothing, had asked leave to return, as well as Loi^ Oharles Hay. 

We have a great expedition preparing, and which will soon be ready 
to sail from the Tale of Wight; fift^n thousand good troo]^ eighty bat¬ 
tering cannons, besides mortars, and every other thing m abundance, 
fit for either battle or siege. Lord Anson desired, and is appoint^ to 
command the fleet em]>loyed upon this expedition; a proof mat it is not 
a trifling one. Conjectures concerning its destination are infinite; and 
the most ignorant are, as usual, the boldest coqjootnrers. If I flmn 
any coi^jectares, I keep them to myself not to be disproved by the 
event; bnt, in truth, I form none; I might have known, but would 
not. 

Everting seems to tend to a peace next winter: our snccess in Arne- 
rioa, which is hardly donbtfhl, and the King of Prussia’s in Gformany, 
which is as little sn, will make France (alread;^ sick of the expense of 
the war) very tractable for a peace. I heartily wish it: for though 
people’s heads are half turned witli the King of Prussia’s success, and 
will be quite turned, if wo have any in America, or at sea, a moderate 
peace will snit us better than this immoderate war of twelve miUioos 
fr'year. 

Domestic afl&irs go just as they did; the Duke of Newcastle and 
Mr, Htt jog on like man and wifo; that is, seldom agreeing, often 
quomdling; bqt by mutual iuterest, upon the whole, not parting. The 
mtter, I am told, gains ground in the closet; though he still keeps his 
stren^h in the House, and his popularity in the public; or, perhaps, 
because of that. 

Do yon hold your resolution of visiting your dominions of Bremen 
and Lnbeck this summer? If yon do, pra^ take the trouble of inform¬ 
ing yonrself correctly of the several constitutions and customs of those 
plAo^ and of the present state of the federal union of the Hanseatic 
towns: it will do you no harm, nor cost you much trouble; and it is 
to much dear gain on the side of useful knowledge. 
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I am now settled at Blackheath for the summer; where unseasonable 
&ost and snow, and hot and parching east winds, have destroyed all ray 
fruit, and almost my fruit-trees, 1 vegetate myself little better than 
they do; I crawl about on foot and on hoi*seback; read a great deal, 
and write a little; and am very much yours. 


LETTER OOOXXXIV. 


BUOCBIATH, Jfap 80, 17B8. 

Mt DBAS rsiEND: I havc no letter from yon to answer, so this goes 
to yon unprovoked. But a propos of letters; you have had great honor 
done you, in a letter from a fair and royal hand, no loss than that of her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Oassel; she has written your panegyric 
to her sister. Princess Amelia, who sent mo a compliment upon it. 
This has likewise done you no harm with the King, who said gracious 
things upon that occasion. I Bnp[> /se yon had for her Royal Highness 
those attentions, which I wish to (iod yon would have, in due propor* 
tions, for every body. Yon see, by this instance, the eifects of them; 
they are always repaid with Interest. I am more confinned by this in 
thinking, that, if you can conveniently, yon should ask leave to go for a 
week to Oassel, to return your thanks for all favours received. 

I cannot expound to myself the conduct of the Russians, lliere mast 
be a trick in their not marching with more expedition. They have either 
had a sop from the King of Prussia, or they waul an animating dram from 
France and Anstria. The King of PrussiaV'‘'oondaot always explains 
itself by the events; and, within a very few days, we must certainly hear 
of some very great stroke from that quarter. I think I never in my life 
remember a period of time so big with great events as the present: with¬ 
in two months, the fate of the House of Austria will probably be decided: 
within the same space of time, we shall certainly hear of the taking of 
Gape Breton, and of our army^s proceeding to Quebec: within a friw 
days, we shall know the good or ill success of our great expedition; for 
it IS sailed: and it cannot be long before we shall hear soinetldng of tho 
Prince of Brunswick’s operations, from whom 1 also expect good thin^. 
If all these things turn out, as there is good reason to believe (.hey will, 
we may once, in our turn,Aiotato a reasonable pe<ioe to France, who now 
pays seventy p«r emt. insurance upon its trade, and seven ^ cent, for 
all the money raised for the service of the year. 

Oomte Bothmar has got the small-pox, and of a bad kind, Knip* 
hausen diverts himself much here; he sees all places and all people, and 
’a ubiquity itself, i&fitchel, who was much tiireatenedy'st^s at last at 
Berlin, at the earnest request of the King of Prussia, * « * {• 

safely delivered of a son, to the great joy of that noble family. The 
expression, of a woman’s having brought her husband a son, seems to be 
a proper and cautions one; for it is never said, from whence. 

1 was going to ask you how you passed your time now at Hamburgh, 
since it is no longer the seat of strangers and of business; but I vnll 
not, because I know it is to no purpose. You have sworn not to teD 
me. 
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Sir linilfam Stanhope told me, that you promised to sen^ him somis 

Old Hock from Hamburgh, and so you did-^not. If you meet vritb 

any snperlatiTely good, and not else, pray send over a fandre of it, and 
write to him. I shall have a sliare in it But unless you find some, 
either at Hamburgh or at Bremen, uncommonly and almost miraoulously 
good, do not send any. DixU lours. 


LETTER OCOXXXV. 


BiiAokheatb, iANM 18 , lIBB. 

Mt dbab Ebibicd: The secret is out; St. Milo is the devoted place. 
Our troops began to land at the Bay or Cancale the 6th, without any 
opposition. We have no farther accounts yet, but expect some every 
moment. By the plan of it, which I have seen, it is by no moans a weak 
place; and I fear tliere will be many hats to be disposed o£^ before it is 
token. Tiiere are in the port above thirty privateers; about sixteen of 
their own, and about as many taken from us. 

' How for Africa, where we iiave had great success. The French have 
been driven ont of all their forts and settlements uiion the Gam coast, 
and upon the river Senegal. They bad been many years in poesessiou 
of them, and by them annoyed our African trade exceedingly; wlUoh, 
by the way, tauie prapifrtwn gard&e^ is the most lucrative tri^e we have. 
The present booty is likewise very considetable, in gold dust, and enm 
seneca; which is very valuable, by being a veiy necessary commodity, 
for all onr stained and printed linens. 

How for America. The least sanguine people here expect, the latter 
end of this mouth or the beginning of tbe next, to have Hie account of 
the taking of Gape Breton, and of all the forts with hard names in Hortb 
America. 

Captain Olive has long since settled Asia to onr satisfaction; so that 
three parts of the world look very favourable for us. Europe, 1 submit 
to the care of the Xing of Prussia, and Prince Ferdinand of Brnnswiok; 
and I think tljey will give a good account of it. France is oiit of luck, 
and out of courage; and will, I hope, be enough out of spirits to submit 
to a reasonable’ peace. By reasonable, I mean what oU people call rea¬ 
sonable in their own case; m advantageous one for us. 

I have set all right with Munchausen; who would not own that he 
was at all offended and said, as you do, that his daughter did not stay 
long enough^ nor appear enough at Hambni'gh, for you possibly to know 
that she was there. But people are always ashamed to own the little 
weaknesses of self-lov^ which, however, all people feel more or less. 
The excuse, 1 saw, pleased. 

I wiU send you your quadrille tables ^ the first opportnoity, con¬ 
signed to the care of Mr. ^tbias here. JrelUe^ Jinutague sint I May 
you win upon them, when yon play with men; and when you pluy with 
women, either win, or know why you liise. 

kCiss ——• marries Mr. —^ next week. Who proffttn Lov4y proffers 
says Weller to a dwarf: in iny opinion, tbe conclusion mast in- 
etantly choak the little lady. Admiral * marries Lady ♦ ♦ ♦; there 
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the dflDger, if clanger is, will be on the other side. The lady has wanted 
a man so long, that she now cwinponnds for half a one. Half a lorf—-■ 
I have been worse since my last letter; but am noWi I think, recover¬ 
ing; la eruehe d Veau ;—and I have been there very often. 

Gcxjd night. I am faithfully and truly yours. 


LETTER OOOXXXVI. 


Blaokhuth, JbiM 87,1758. 

• 

Mt dbab Erzend: Ton cither hav^e received already, or will very scon 
receive, a little case firoin Amsterdam, directed to you at Hamburgh. It 
is for Princess Amelia, the King of Prussia’s sister, and (M)ntains some 
booksi, which she desired Sir Charles llotham to procure her from En¬ 
gland, so long aro as when he was at Berlin: he sent for them imme¬ 
diately; but, by 1 do not know what pnzzlc, they were recommended to 
iho care of Mr. Selwyn, at Pan.-*, who took snoh care of tliem, that he 
kept them near three years in hij warehouse, and has at last sent them 
to Amsterdam, from whence they are sent to you. If the books are good 
for any thing, they mast be considerably improved, by having seen so 
much of tlie world; but, as I believe they are Englisn books, perhaps 
tliey may, like English traveller^ have seen DobMy,,bnt the several 
banRers to whom they were consigned: be that as it will^ I think yon 
had best deliver tliem to Mohsienr Hecht, tlie Prussian Minister at Ham¬ 
burgh, to forward to lior Royal Highness, with a respectful compliment 
from yon, which yon will, no doubt, turn in the best manner, and aelon 
le ton Um de la ^pa/rfaiUment honnt a>mpagnie^ 

Ton have already seen, in the papers, all the particulars of onr St 
Malo’s expedition, so I say no more of that; only that Mr. Pitt’s friends 
exult in tlie destruction of three French ships of war, and one hundred 
and thirty privateers an<i trading ships; and affirm, wat it stopped the 
march of three-scora thonsand men, who were^ ^iug to Join the Oomte 
de Olennont’s army. On the other hand, Mr* Fox and companv call it 
breaking windows with gnineas; and a]mly the fable of.the’MonntaiD 
and the Mouse. The tioxt object of onr fleet was to be the bombarding 
of Granville, which Is the great entTep6t of tli^^ir Hewfonnd’ md fishery, 
and will be a considerfl|ble loss to them in that branch of their trade. 
Those, yon will perhaps say, are no great matters, and I say so too; but, 
at least, they are sis^ of life, which we Fiad not given uiem for many 
years b^ure; and will shew the French, by onr invading tliem, that we 
do not fear their invading us. Were those invR^ons, in fishin^boats 
from Dunkirk, so terrible as they were artfliliy represented to be, the 
French would have bod an opportunity of exeoutiog them, while onr 
fleet, and. snob a considerable ^rt of onr army, were employed npOL 
their coast. Bat my Lord Lagonier does ipot vxmt an army at home. 

The Parliament is prorogued by a most gracious speech neither by nor 
from his H^esty, wlio was toe to go to the House; the Lords and 
Gentlemen are, consequently, most of them, gone to their several oonn- 
ti<t8, to do (to be sure) all the good that is recommended to them in the 
breech. London, I am told, is now very empty, for I cannot say so (h>m 
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knowledge. I vemtate wholly here. I walk and road a great deal, nde 
and Babble a little, aocordiug as zny head allo^rs, or my spirits prompt; 
to write any thing tolerable, the mind must be in a natural, proper dis- 

S Qsitlon; provocatives, in that cose, as well as in another, wilt only pro- 
noe miserable, abortive peribnnanoes. 

Now that yon liave (as I suppose) full leisure enough, I wish you 
would give yourself the trouble, or rather pleasure, to do what I hinted 
to ^ou some time ago; that is, to write short memoirs of those afiBsirs 
which have either gone through your hands, or that have tome to your 
certain knowledge, from the inglorious battle of Hastenbeck, to the still 
more scandalous Treaty of Neutrality. Connect, at least, if it be by 
ever so short notes, the pieces and letters which you must necessarily 
have in your hand^and throw in the authentic anecdotes that you have 
probably heard. You will be glad when you have dune it: and the 
reviving past ideas, in some order and method, wilL be an infinite com¬ 
fort to yon hereafter. I have a thousand times regretted not having 
done so; it is at present top late for me to begin; this is the right time 
for vou, and your life is likely to he a busy one. Would young men 
avail themselves of the adviee and expedience of their old friends, they 
would find the utility in their youtli, and the comfort of it in their more 
advanced age; but they seldom consider that, and you, less than any 
body I ever knew. May you soon grow wiser I Adieu., 


JJCTTER OOOXXXVII. 


BuosHBATn, Jim* 80 , ITSS^ 

Mt dear FkiBND: This letter follows my last very close; but I 
received yours of tbe 15th in the short interval. You did very well 
not to buy any Rhenish, at the exorbitant price you mention, with¬ 
out farther directions; fbr both my brother and I think the money 
better than the wine, be the wine ever so good. We will content 
ourselves with our stock in hand of humble Rhenish, of about three 
shillings a-bottle. However, pour la rariU du fait^ I will lay out 
twelve ducats, for twelve bottles of the wine of 1665, by way of an 
eventual cordial, if you can obtain a senatua ammltum for it. I am ' 
in no hurry for it, so send it me only when you can conveniently; 
well packed up a^mtend. 

You will, I darcs^, have leave to go to Oassol; and if you do go, 
you will perhaps think it reasonably that T, who was the adviser 
of the Journey, should pay tlie .expense of it. I think so too; and 
^erefore, if you go. I will remit the £100 which you have calcu¬ 
lated it at.' Yon will find tbe House of Oassol the house of glad¬ 
ness; for Hanau is already, or must be sQon, delivered of its French 

The Prince of Brunswick’s victory is, by all the skilful, thought a 
(Pditfera, worthy of Tnrenne, Oond4, or the most illustrious human 
butchers. Ike Frenoh behaved better than at Rosbach, esp^ially the 
CfnardbinUra Royav/x^ who could not be entamea. I wish the siege of 
Olmntz well over, and a victory after it; and that, with good news from 
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Amonco, which I think there is no reason to donbt of, must procnra M 
a good peace at the end of the year. The Prince of Prnssias death is 
no publio misfortune: there was a jealousy and alienation between the 
King and him, which could never have been made up between the pos¬ 
sessor of the crown and the next heir to it. He will make something 
of his nephew, s'il eat du hoia dont on en fait. He is young enough 
to forgive, and to be forgiven, the possession and the expeotative, at 
least for some years. 

Adieu I 1 am unwell^ but affectionately yours. 


LETTER OOOXXXVIIT. 

SUlOKHcath, 18 , 1 T 68 . 

Mt dear Friend : Yesterday I received your letter of ihe 4th; and 
my last will have informed you *hat I had received your former, con¬ 
cerning the Rhenish, about which I gave you instructions. If oinum 
Moaeluinum eat omni ternmre aanum^ as the Ohapter of Treves asserts, 
what must this mnum Kkendnum be, from its superior strength and 
age ? It must be the universal panacea. 

Captain Howe is to sail forthwith somewhere or another, with about 
8,000 land forces on board Inin; and what is much more, Edward the 
White Prince. It is yet a secret whore they are going; but I think it 
is no secret, that what 16,000 men and a great fleet could not do, will 
not be done by 8,000 men and a much smaller fleet. About 8,500 horse, 
foot, and dragoons, are embarking, as fast as they can, for Einbden, to 
reinforce Prince Ferdinand's army; late and few, to be sure, but still 
better ^an never, and none. Tho operations in Moravia go on slowly, 
and Olmutz seems to be u tough piece of work; I own I begin to be in 
pain for the King of Prussia; for the Russians now march in eornesL 
and Mar4ohal Daun's army is‘certainly superior in number to his. God 
send him a good delivery! 

Ton have a Danish army now in your neighborhood, and the^ say a 
very fine one; I presume you will go to see it, and, if you do, 1 would 
advise you to go when the DariUh Monarch comes to review it himself; 
pouT prendre langue dA. ee Seigneur. The rulers of the earth are all 
worth knowing; .they suggest moral reflections: and the respect that 
one naturally has for God's vicegerents here on earth, is greatly in¬ 
creased by acquaintance with them. 

Tour card-tables are gone, and they inclose some suits of olothes| and 
some of these clothes inclose a letter. 

Your friend Ladyis gone Into tho country with her Lord, tonego- 
date, coolly and at l6isui;e, their intended separation. My Lady insista 
upon my liord's dismissing the * *, os ruinous to his fortune; my Lord 
insists, in his turn, upon my Lady’s dismisdng Lord * *; my Lady 
replies, that that is unreasonable, since Lord * * creates no expense to 
the family, but rather the contrary. My Lord confesses, that there is 
‘ some weight in this argument: but then pleads sentiment: my Lady 
says, a fiddlestick for sentiment, after having been married so long 
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How this matter will end, is in the womo of time, nam fait antt Stf 
UfMm, 

Ton did very well to write a congratnlntory letter to I^nce Ferdi- 
' nand; snch attwtions are alwaj-s right, and always repaid in some way- 
or other. 

I am glad you have connected yonr iicgociations and anecdotes; and, 
1 hope, not with you usual laconism. Adieu 1 Yours. 


LETTER CCCXXXIX. 

fiLACEnRATB, AvgtuA 1,1798. 

Mt drab Friend : I think the Court of Cassel is more likely to make 
you a second visit at Hamburgh, than you are to return theirs at Gassel; 
and therefore, till that matter is clearer, I shall not mention it to Lord 
Holdernesse. 

Ijy the King of Prussia’s disappointment in Moravia, by the approach 
of the Russians, and the intended march of Monsieur de l^ubize to 
Hanover, tlie waters seem to mu to be as much troubled os ever, Je 
t)ois trig ndr actuellement; I see swarms of Auhtrians, French, Imperi¬ 
alists, Swedes, and Russians, in all near four liundred thousand men, 
surrounding the King’of Prnssia and Prince Ferdinand, who have about 
q third of that number. Hitherto limy Lave only buzzed, but now I 
fear they will sting. 

The immediate danger of this country is being drowned; for it has 
not ceased raining these three mouths, and withal is extremely cold. 
This neitlier agrees with me in itself, nor in its consequences; for it 
hinders mo from takipg my necessary exercise, and makes me very, un¬ 
well. As my head is always the part oliending, and is so at present, 
I will not do, like many writers, write without a Jiead; so adieu. 


LETTER CCOXL. . 

Blacuiatb, Augwi 80,1768. 

• Mv DRAB Fbiend : Your secretary’s lust letter brought me the good 
news that the fever had left yon, and 1 w'ill believe that it has: but a 
postscript to it, of only two lines, under your own hand, would have 
Ronvinced me more effectually of your recovery. An intermitting fever, 
in the intervals of tlie paroxysms, wonld surely have allowed* you to 
have .written a few lines with your owii hand, to tell me how you Were; 
and till I receive a letter (as short as you please) from you yourself I 
shall doubt of the exact truth of any other accounts. 

1 send you no nows, becanse I have none; Ca];»e Breton, Oherbottrg, 
4eo., are now old stories; we expect a new one soon from Commodore 
Howe, but from whence we know m»t. From Germany we hope for 
good news: I confess I do not, I only wish it. The King of Prussia li 
marched to fight the Russians, and I believe will beat them, if thej 
ftand; but what then ? What shall he do next, with the three hun 
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dred and fourscore thousand men now actually at work npon him t H« 
will do all that man can do, but at huit ilfcmt suecomber. 

Remember to think yourself less well than you are, in order to be 
quite so; be very regular, rather longer than you need; and then there 
will be no danger of a relapse. God bless you. 


LETTER COOXLI. 

t 

^OKBSAm, S, IIBB. 

Mt DEaa Friend : I received, with great pleasure, your letter of the 
22d August; for, by not having a line from you in your secretary’s two 
letters, I suspect tliat you were worse than he cared to tell me; and so 
far I was in the right, that your fever was more malignant than inter¬ 
mitting ones generally are, which seldom confines people to their bed, 
or at most, only the days of the paroxysms. Now that, thsink God, you 
are well again, though weak, do 'mt bo in too much haste to be better 
and stronger: leave tlmt to nature, which, at your age, will restore both 
your liealtb and strength os soon as she slmuld. Live cool for a time, 
and rather low, instead of taking what they call heartening things. 

Your manner of making presents is noble, et sent la grandemr d'ems 
(Tun yreuz UKeoalier. You depreciate their value to prevent any 
returns; for it is impossible tliat a wine which ‘has counted so many 
Syndicks, that can only be delivered hy a senatus eonsiiUum^ and is the 
panacea of the North, should be sold tor a ducat a bottle. The sytphvum 
of the Romans, which which was stored up in the public magazines, and 
only distribute<l by order of the magistrate, I dare say, cost more; so 
tliat I am convinced, your present is much more valuable than you 
wouhl make it. 

Here I am interrupted, by receiving your letter of the 26th past 1 
am glad that you are able to undertake your journey to Bremen: the 
motion, the air,' the new scene, the every tiling, will do you good, pro¬ 
vided you manage yourself discreetly. 

Your bill for fifty pounds shall certainly be accepted and paid; but, os 
in coDscienoe I think fifty pounds is too little, for seeing a live Land¬ 
grave, and especially at Bremen, which this wliole nation kn .iws to be a 
very dear place, I shall, with your leave, add fiity more to it. By the 
way, when you sec the l^riiicess Royal of Cassel, be sure to tell her how ' 
sensible you are of the favourable and too partial testimony, which you 
know she wrote of you to Princess Amelia. 

The King of Prussia lias hod the victory, which yom in some mea¬ 
sure foretold; and as he has taken la eaiase miHtaire, 1 presume Jfes- 
sieura les Russes sont hors de combat pour cette eamvagne ; for, point 
d'orgent^ point de Suisse^ is not tryer of the laudable Helvetic body, 
than point iPargent^ point de Rtme, is of the savages of the Two Russia^ 
not even excepting the Antocratrice of them both. Serbelloni, 1 believe 
stands next in his PrnsBian Mfyesty's list to be beaten; that is, if he will 
stand; as the Prince de Soulnze does in Priuoe Ferdinand*^ uiioii the 
same tiondition. If both these things happen, which is by no means 
improbable, we may hope for a tolerable peace this winter; for, au hfut 
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dj eompte, the King of Prussia cannot hold out another year; and 
therefore he should make the best of these favourable even^ by way 
neoociation. 

I think I have written a great deal, i^th an actual giddiness of heal 
upon me. 'So Adieu. 

I am glad you have received my letter of the Ides of July. 


LETTER COOXUI. 

Buodibatb, SipUmb^r 6, ITOS. 

Ht dbab FiosirD: This letter shall be short, being only an explanatory 
note upon my last; for I am not learned enough, nor yet dull enough, to 
make my oomment much longer than my texC I told you then, in my 
former letter, that, witli your leave, (which I will* suppose granted,) I 
would add fifty pounds to your draught for that sunt; now, lest you 
should misunderstand this, and wait for the remittance of tlmt addi> 
tioiial fifW from hence, know then my meaning was, that you should 
likewise m^w upon me for it when you please; which I presume, will 
be more convenient to yon. 

Let the pedants, whose business it is to believe lies, or tlie poets, 
whose trade it is to invent them, match tlio King of Prussia with a hero 
in ancient or modem story, if they can. He disgraces history, and makes 
one ^ve some credit to romances. Galprenede*s Juba does not now seem 
so absurd as formerly. 

I have been extremely ill this whole summer; but am now something 
better. However, I perceive, gue V esprit et le eorpe baiaaent; the former 
is the last thing tliat anybody will tell me, or own when 1 toll it them; 
but I know it is true. Adieu. 

LETTER OOOXLIII. 

Blacbihath, SepUmbar tt, 1768. 

Mr DXAB FniBitD; I have received no letter from you since you left 
Hamburgh; I |>re8ume that you are perfectly recovered, but it might 
not have been improper to liave told me so. lam very far from being 
recovered; on the contrary, I am worse and worse, weaker and weaker 
every day; for which reason I shall leave tliis place next Monday, and 
set out for Batli a few days .‘ifterwards. * I should not take all this trou¬ 
ble merely to prolong the end of a life, from which 1 oan expect no 
pleasure, and others no utility; but the cu^ or at least the mitigation, 
of those physical ills which make that life a load while it does last, la 
worth any trouble and attention. 

We are come off bat sourvily from our second atternptupou 8t. Male; 
it is our last for this season; and, in iny mind, should be our last for¬ 
ever, unless we were to send so gnat a sea ana laud force as to gire us 
a moral certainty of taking some place of great* inportanoe, snob as 
Brest, Rochefort, or Toulon. 
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IConedenr Mnnohausen embarked yestiarday, as he said, fbr mnoe 
Ferdinand’s army; bat os it is not mnerally thought that his military 
skill can be of any great ase to that Prince, people ooi\jectare that w 
business must be of a very difiOarent natu^ and sumect sepirate nego* 
ciations, neutralities, and what 'not. Kniphaasen not relish it in 
the least, and is by no moans satisfied with the reasons that have been 
given him for it. Before he can arrive there, I reckon that something 
decisive will have passed in Saxony; if to the disadvantage of the King 
of Prussia, he is crashed; but it^ on the contrary, ho should get a com* 
plete victory (and ho does not ^t half victories) over the Austrians, the 
winter may probably produce him and ns a reasonable peace. 1 look 
npon Russia as hor» de combat for some time; France is certonly sick of 
the war; under an unambitious King, and an incapable Ministry, if there 
is one at all: and, unassisted by those two powei's, the Empress Queen 
had better be quiet. Were any other man in 'the situation of the King, 
of Prussia, I should not hesitate to pronounce him ruined; but he is such 
a prodigy of a man, that I will only say, 1 fear he will be ruined. It is 
by this time' decided. 

Your Oassel court at Bremenis, T doubt, not very splendid; money must 
be wanting: but, however, 1 daresay their table is always good, for the 
Landgrave is a gourmand; and as you ore domestic there, you may be so 
too, and recruit your loss of flesh from your fever: but do not recruit 
too fast. Adieu. 


LETTER OCOXLIV. 


Lmnxni, Stpt«niber tS, ITBS. 

Mt drab Ffibnd: 1 am sorry to And that yon had a return of your 
fever; but to say the truth, you in some measure deserved it, for not 
carrying Dr. Middleton’s barc and prescription with you. 1 foresaw 
that you would think yourself cured too soon, and gave yon warning 
of it; but bygones are bygones, as Ohartres, when he was dying, said of 
his sins; let ns look forwards. You did very prudently to return to 
Hamburgh, to good bark, and, I hope, a ^od physician. Make all sure 
there before you stir from thence, notwithstanding the requests or com¬ 
mands of all the Princessq^ in Europe: I mean a month at least, taking 
the bark even to supererogation, that is, some time longer than Dr. 
Middleton requires; for, I presume, you are got over your nhildishness 
about tastes, and are sensible that your health deserves more attention 
than your palate. When you shfdl be thus re-established, I approve 
of your returning to Bremen; and indeed you cannot well avoid it, both 
wi^ regard to your promise, and*to the distinction with which you 
have been received by the Oassel fsmily. 

Now to the otlier port of your letter. Lord Holdemesse has been 
extremely civil to you, in sendizw yof^ all under his own hand, such 
obliging offers of his service. The hint is plain, that he will (in case 
ycu desire it), procure you leave to come homo for some time; so • 
that the single question is. Whether you ^ould desire it or not, now. 
It will be two mopths before you can possibly undertake the Journey 
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wiether by sea or by land, and either way it would be a troublesome and 
dangerous one for a eotvoaUtcent, in the rigour of the month of ITovem* 
her; you could drink no minerid waters here in that season, nor are 
any mineral waters proper in your ease, being all of them heating, 
except SeiV^er^s; then, what would do you more harm than all mo£> 
eines oonld do you. good, would be the pestilential vapours of the House 
of Commons, in long and crowded days, of which there will probably 
be many this session; whore your attendance, if hero, will necessari^ 
be required. I ooinpfU’e St. Stephen’s Chapel, upon those days, to Uk 
Qrotta da Cam. 

Whatever may bo the fato of the war now, negooiations will cer¬ 
tainly be stirring all the winter, and of those, the northern ones, yon 
ate sensible, are not the least important; in those, if at Hamburgh, you 
will probably have your shore, and perhaps a meritorious one. Upon 
the whole, therefore, I would advise you to write q very civil letter to 
Lord Holdernesse; and to tell him, that thongh yon cannot hope to be 
of any use to his Majesty’s affairs anywliorc, yet, in the present unset¬ 
tled state of the North, it 'is possible that unforeseen accidents may 
throw in your way to be of some little service, and tiiat yon would not 
willingly be out of the way of those accidents; bnt that yon shfdl be 
most eictremely obliged to his Lordship, if be will procure yon hia 
Meyesty’s gracious pennission to return for a few months in the spring, 
when probably afftiirs will be more settled one way or another, when 
tilings tend nearer to a settlement^ and that Germany, from the want 
of moBfw or men, or both, breathes peace more than war, I shall solicit 
Bnrrish^ commi.ssion for yon, whicn is one of the most agreeable ones 
in his M^esty’s gift; and I shall by no means despair of suocess. Now 
1 have given yon iny opinion upon this f^air, which does not make a 
difference of above throe months, or four at most, I would not be under¬ 
stood to mean to force your own, if it shonld happen to be difibrent 
from mine; but mine, I think, is more both for your health and your 
interest. However, do as you please; may you in this, and everything 
else, do for the besti So God bless you 1 


LETTER CCCXLV. 


BAn, OeUAtr 18 , 11 B 8 . 

Mt DBAS FmxiirD: I ^ecei^’ed by the same post your two letters of 
the 20th past, and of the S>i instant. The last tells mo that you are 
perfectly .recovered; and your resolution of going to Bremen in tliree 
or fonr days proves if: for surely you would not undertake that jour¬ 
ney a second time, and at this season of the year, without feeling your 
hewth solidly restored; however, in all events, 1 hope yon liave taken a 
provision of good bark with you. I think your attention to her Royal 
lOghness may be of use to yon here; and indeed all attentions, to 
aorta of people, are always repaid in some wt^ or other; though real 
obligations are not. For instance, Lord Titclmeld, who has been with 
ycni at Hamburgh, has written an account to tlie Duke and Duchess of 
PoitUnd, who are here, of the civilities you showed him, with which 
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Ii0 b maoh pleaeec^ and tliey delighted. At this rate, if jon do ool 
take care, you vrill^get the unmanly reputation of a well-bred man; 
and your countryman, John TVott, will disown you. 

I have received, and tasted of your present; which is a tri$ grand 
ein, but more cordial to the stomach than pleasant to tlie palate. I 
keep it as ph^io, only to take occasionally, in little disorders of my 
stomach; and in those cases, I believe it is wholesomer tlion stronger 
cordials. 

1 have been now here a fortnight; and though I am rather better 
tlian when 1 came, I am still tur from well, my head is gid^er than 
becomes a 1 ead of ray age; and my stomach has not rc^vered its 
retentive faculty. Leaning forwards, particularly to write, does not at 
present agree with Yours. * * 


LETTER OOOXLVI. 


Bum, Oatoba S8,1788. 

Mt deab Fbzexo : Your letter has quieted my alarms; for I find by 
it, that you are as well recovered as you could be in so short a 
time. It is your business now, to keep yourself well, by scrupulously 
following Dr. Middleton's directions. He seems to be a rational and 
knowing man. Soap and stool are, unquestionably, the proper medi¬ 
cines for your case; hut as they are alteratives, you must take tliem for 
a very long time, six months at least; and then drink chalybeate 
waters. 1 am fully persuaded, that this was your original complmnt in 
Oarnioli^ which those ignorant physicians called, in their jaigom 
Arthritis raga^ and treated as such. But now that tlie true cause of 
your illness is discovered, I flatter myself that, with time and 
patience on your part, you will 1>e radically cured; but, I repeat it 
again, it must be by a long and uninterrupted course of those alterative 
medicines above mentioned. They have no taste; but if they had a 
bad one, 1 will not now suppose you such a child, as to let tlie froward- 
ness of your palate interfere in the least with the .recovery or eigoy- 
ment of health. The latter deserves the utmost attention of the most 
rational man; the former is the only proper object of the core of a 
dainty, frivolous woman. 

The run of luck, which some time ago we were in, seems now to be 
turned against us. Oberg is completely routed; his Prussian M^esty was 
Burprised (which I am surprised at), and had rather the worst of it. I am ' 
in some pain fur Prince Feriinand. as 1 take it for granted, that thp deta^« 
ment from Mar^ohal de Oontade's army, which enabled Prince Soubiae 
to beat Oberg, wfll immediately return to the grand anny, and then it 
will be infimtmy superior. Nor do I see where Prince Ferdinand can 
t^e his winter quarters, unless he retires to Hanover; and that I da 
not take to be at present the land of Oonaan. Our mcond expedition 
to 8t. Maio, I cannot caU so much an unlucky, as an Ul-conduoted one; 
as was also Abercrombie's afihlr in America. Ma%s il fCy a ^as dt 
petite perte gui revient soutent: and all these aeddenta put togethei 
make a considerable sum total. 




I have foaad so little g»x>d by these vraters, that I do not intend t<» 
stay here at ove a week longer; and then remow my oraqr body to 
London, which is the most convenient place either to live or die in. 

I cann ot expect active health anywhere; you may, wi^ common 
care and prudence, effect it eyorywhere; and God grant that yon may 
have it 1 Adieu. 


LETTER COOXLVII. 


homoa, J/baamdar, tl, ITESt 

Mt DBAS Fiubnd: Yon did well to think of Prince Ferdinand's rib¬ 
band, which 1 confess I did not; and I am glad to find yon thinldng so 
far beforehand. It would be a pretty commission,^and 1 will cLodngere 
me to procure it to you. The only coinpetitioii I fear, is tliat of General 
Torke, in case Prince Ferdinand should pass any tyne with his brother 
at the Hague, which is not unlikely, since he cannot go to Brunswick 
to his eldest brother, upon account of their simulated quarrel. 

^ I fear the piece is at an end with the King of Prussia, and he may sav 
ilieet; I am sure he may iiersonally say plaudite. Warm work 
is expected this session of Parliament, about continent and no conti¬ 
nent ; some think Mr. Pitt too continent, others too little so; bat a lit¬ 
tle time, as the newspapers moat prudently and trnly observe, will dear 
np these matters. 

Tlie King has been ill; but Ids illness is terminated in a good fit of 
tlie gout, with which he is siill confined. It was generally thought that 
he would have died, and for a very good reason; for the oldest Hon in 
the Tower, much about the King's age, died a-fortnight ago. This 
extravagancy, 1 can assure yon, was believed by many atove pmtpU, So 
wild and capricious is the human mind! 

Take care of yonr health, as much as yon can; for, to or 7U>t to 
is a question of much loss importance, in my mind, than to be or not to 
be welL Adieu. - 


LETTER OCOXLVIII. 

Ludm, DaomaSber 10,11110. 

Mt DBAS Fbibnd : It is a great while since I heard ftom you, but 
I hope that good, not ill healtii, bos been the occasion of this silence: I 
will suppose yon have bcon, or are still at Bremen, and eng^rossed 
by your Hessian friends. 

Hrince Ferdinand of Brunswick is most certainly to have th^arter, 
and I think I have secured you the honour of putting it on. When I 
say secured^ I mean it in the sense in which that word ahould always be 
understood at courts, and, that is, iraocurely ; .1 have a promise, but 
that is not caution hourgeoise. In all events, do not mention it to any 
mortal, because tliere is always a degree of ridicule that attends a dis¬ 
appointment, though often very unjustly, if the expectation was reason¬ 
ably grounded: however, it is certunly most prudent not to commpni- 
eate, prematurely, one’s hopes or one’s fears. I cannot tell you when 
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Prince Ferdinand will have it; though there are so many candidates for 
the other two vacanif garters, that I believe he will have his soon, and 
by himself; the otliers mast wait till a third, or rather a fourth vaoanov. 
Ix>rd Rockingham and liOrd Holdejmesse are secure. Lord Temple 
pushes stron^y, but, I believe, is not secure. This commission for 
dubbing a knight, and so distinguished a one, will be a very agreeable and 
creditable one for you, et ilfaut wnu en wquitter galamment. In the 
days of ancient chival^, people were very nice who they would 
be knighted by: and, if I do not mistake, Francis the First would only 
be knighted by the Ohovalier Bayard, qui itoitpreum Ch&oalier et eana 
rewoeh/e ; ana no doubt but it wiU be recorded, dans Zes arehivee de la 
Maiaon de Brunateieh, that Prince Ferdinand received the honour of 
knighthood from your hands. 

The estimates for the expenses of the year 1769 are made up; I have 
seen them; and what do you think they amount to ? iNTo less than 
twdve inilliQns three hundred thousand pounds: a most incredible sum, 
and yet already subscribed, and e^ cn more olQfered I The unanimity in 
the House of Commons, in voting such a snra, and such forces, both by 
sea and lan<L is not the less astonishing. This is Mr. Pitt's doing, and 
it i» martelloue in owr eyes. 

The King of Prussia has nothing more to do this year; and, the 
next, he must begin where he has left bff. I wish he womd employ 
this winter in concluding a separate peace with the Elector of Baxony; 
which would give him more elbow-room, to act against France and the 
Queen of Hungary, and put an end at once to the proceedings of 
tho Diet, and the army of we empire; for then no estate of the empire 
would be invaded a co-estat^ and France, the faithful and disin¬ 
terested guarantee of the Treaty of Westphalia, would have no pretence 
to continue its armies there. 1 should think that his Polish Majesty, 
and his Governor, Comte BrUhl, must be pretty weary of being fugi¬ 
tives in Poland, where they are hated, and of being ravaged in Saxony. 
This rieerie of mine, I hope will be tried, and I wish it may succeed. 
Gtood night, and God bless you! 


LETTER OOCXLIX 

LonKW, Antr, int. 

Mt bbab Fbixnx>: Malti e/ellci^ and I have done upon that subject, 
one truth being fdr, uijon the most lying day in the whole year. 

I have now before me jonr last letter of the 21st December, which I 
am ^ad to find is a bill of health; but, however, do not presume too 
mnem^pon it, but obey and honour your physician, that thy days may 
be long in the land.” 

Since my last, I have heard nothing more oonoeming the ribband; 
but 1 take it for granted it will be disposed of soon. By the way^ upon 
reflection, I am not sure that aaybo^ but a knight can, according to 
form, be employed to make a knight. I remember that Sir Clement 
Cotterel was sent to Holland, to dubb the late Prince of Orange, only 
because he was a knight himself; and I know that the proxw ef 
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knights, who cannot attend their own installations, must alwajs bo 
knights. This did not occur to me before, and perhaps will not to the 
person who was to recommend you: I am sure 1 will not stir it; and I 
only mention it now, that you may be in all events prepared for the 
disappointment, if it should happen. 

O * * is exceedingly flattei^ with your acconnt, that three thou¬ 
sand of his countrymen, all as little as himself, should be thought a 
sufiSoient guard upon threo-and>twenty thousand of all the nations in 
Europe; not that he thinks himself, by any means, a little man, for 
for when he would dosoribe a tall handsome man, he raises himself up 
at least half an inch to represent him. 

The private news from Hamburg is, that his M^esty’s Resident there 
i^ wouiidily in love with Madame * ♦ * •; if this be true, God send 
him, rather than her, a good delivery I She must be itrennie at this 
season, and therefore I think you should be so too :^80 draw upon me as 
soon as you please, for one huudi'ed pounds. 

Here is nothing now, except the unanimity with which the Parlia¬ 
ment gives away n dozen of millions sterling; and the unanimitvof the 
public is as great in approving of it, which has stifled the nsusi politi¬ 
cal and polemical argumentations. 

Cardinal Bernis's disgrace is as sudden, and hitherto as little under¬ 
stood, as his elevation was. I have seen his poems, printed at Paris, 
not by a friend, 1 dare say; and to judge by them, I humbly conceive 
his Emiiiency is a p —y . I will say notliing of that excellent head- 
piece tliat made mm and unmade him in the same month, except 
O King^ live for ever. 

Good night to you. whoever yon pass it with. 


LETTER COOL. 


Loroos, F4lbruiary S, 1709. 

Mt dbar Fitixxn : I am now (what 1 ha'^e veiy seldom been) twe 
letters in your debt: the reason was, that my head, like many otlier 
heads, has frequently taken a wrong turn; in whicli case, writing is 
painful to me, and therefore cannot Ira very pleasant to my readers. 

I wish you would (while you have so good an opportunity as you 
have at Hamburgh) make yourself perfectly master of that dull but 
very useflil knowled^ the course of exchange, and the causes of its 
almost perpetual variations; the value and relation of different coins, 
the specie, the* banco, usances, agio, and a thousand other particulars. 
You may with case learn, and you will be very glad when you have 
learned them; for, in your business, that sort of knowledge will often 
prove necessary 

I hear nothing more of Prince Ferdinand's garter: that he will have 
one is very certain; bnt when, 1 believcL is very uncertain; all tha 
other postulants wanting to be dubbed at the same time, whloh cannot 
bcb as there is not ribband enough for them. • « 

If the Russians move in time, and in earnest, there wil be on end of 
oar hopes axid of our armies in Germany: three snoh mill-stones as Bus- 
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ela, Franco, nnd Austria, mast, sooner or later, in the oonne of tba 
year, grind his Prussian Majesty down to a mere Ma/rgrave of Branden- 
onrgh. But I have always some hopes of a change nnder a OuruM^ehy ;* 
where wliiin and humour commonly prevail, reason veiy seldom, and 
then only by a lucky mistake. 

I expect the* incomparable fair one of Hamburgh, that prodi^ of 
beauty, and paragon of good sense, who has enslaved your mind/ and 
inflamed yonr heart. If she is as well itrennie as you say she shall; you 
will be soon out of her chains; for 1 have, by long,experience, found 
women to be like Telephus*s spear, if one end mils, the otlier cures. 

There never was so quiet, nor so silent a session of Parliament as the 
present; Mr. Pitt declares only what he would have them do, and they 
do it nemine contradictnU^ Mr. Yinor only expected. 

Duchess Hamilton is to be married, to-morrow, to Colonel Campbell, 
the son of General Campbell, who will some day or other he Duke of 
Ai^le, and have the estate. Shi> reftised the Duke of B-«—r for him. 

Hero is a report, hut I believe a very groundless one, that your old 
acquaintance, the fair Madame O- ■■ o , is run away from her husband, 
with a jeweller, tliat htrmn^ her^ and is oome over hwe; but I daresay 
it is some mistake, or perhaps a lie. Adieu 1 God bless you I 

LETTER OOCLL 


Losinmi, JNbrvMry 27,2769. 

Mt dbau Fstbnd : In yonr last letter, of the 7th, you accuse 
most unjustly, of being in arrears in my corremondence; whereas, if 
our epistolary accounts were fairly liquidated, I believe you would be 
brought in considerably debtor.* I do not see how any of my, letters 
to you can miscarry, unless your ofSoo-pocket miscarries too, for I 
always send them to the office. Moreover, 1 might have a Justifiable 
excuse for writing to you soldomer than usual, for to be sure there 
never was a period of tfhiCL in the middle of a winter, and the Par¬ 
liament sitting, that supplied so little matter for a letter. Near twelve 
millions have been granted this year, not only nemine eontradicentef 
but, nemine quiequw dieente. The proper off.cers bring in the esti¬ 
mates; it is taken for'granted that they arc necessary and fr^al; 
the members go to dinner, and leave Mr. West and Mr. Martin to 
do the rest. 

I presume you have seen the little poem of the Country Lass, by 
Poame Jenyns, for it was in the Chronicle; as was also an answer 
to it, from the Monitor. They are neither of them bad performances; 
the first is the neatest, and &e plan of the second has the most in¬ 
vention. I send yon none of those jtiieeg volantea in my letters, 
because they are ml printed in one or other of the newspapers, par- 
tioulariy in the Chronicles; and I suppose that yon^ and others have 
all those papers amongst you at Hamburgh; in which case it would 
be only putting yon to the unnecessary expense of double postage. 

' e Derived from the Greek w«r S Fw^, s voman, ana meana female rnvemmeBU 
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I fliid fon Are sanguine about the King of Prussia this jear: 1 allow 
his Knhy will be what you say ; but what will that be eis-d-eit Vreach^' 
Austrians, Imperialists, Swede^ and Bussians, who 'mnst amount to 
more than donblo that number? Were the inequality less, I would 
allow for the King* of Prussia’s being so much ^ss agmen as pretty 
nearly to balance the account. In war, numbers are generally m^ 
omens; and, I confess, that in Germany they seem not happy ones this 
vear. In America, I thinic, we are sure of success, and great success; 
but how we shall be able to strike.a balance, as they cul it, between 
good success there, and ill snccera upon the continent, so as to come at 
a peace, is more than I can discover. 

Xady Ohesterfield makes you her compliments, and thanks yon for 
your offer; but doclines troubling yon, bcine discouraged by the ill suc¬ 
cess of Madame Munchausen’s and Miss Onetwynd’s commissions, the 
former for beef, and the latter for gloves; neitlier of which have ySt 
been executed, to the dissatisfaction of both. Adieu. 


LETTER OOOLII. 


liOHOOK, Jfaroli 16,>ltSS. 


Mt DBAS Fbibxd: I have now your letter of the 20th post lying be¬ 
fore me, by which yon despond, in my opinion too soon, of dubbing 
your Prince; for he most certainly will have the garter; and he will as 
X^robably have it before the campaign opens, as after. His campsdm 
must, I donbt, at best, be a defensive one; and he will show great skill 
in making it such; for, according to my calcnlation, his enemies will be 
at least double iiis nninber. Their troo{>s, indeed, may perhaps be 
worse tlian his; but thou their namber will make up that defect, as it 
will enable tliem to nndertake different operations at tlie same time. I 
cannot tliink tliat the King of Denmark will take a part in the present 
war; which he cannot do without great possible danger: and he is well 
paid by France for his nouti'ality; is safe, let what will turn out; and, 
in the meantime, carries on his commerce with great advantage and 
security: so.tfaat tliat consideration will not retard yonr visit to your 
own country, whenever yen have leave to return, and that your own 
avranganenU will allow yon. A short absence animates a tender pas¬ 
sion, et Von ne recule qtte pour mieux sa/utenr^ especially in tlie snroraor 
months; so that I would advise yon to begin your journey in May, and 
continne yonr absence from the dear object of yonr vows dll after the 
dog-days, when love is said to be unwholesome. We have been disap- 
pomted at Martinico; I wish we may not be so at Gnadoloupe, though 
we are landed there; for many difficulties must be got over, baore we 
can be in possession of the whole island. A ^^ropos de hotteo; you 
make use of two Spanish words, very properly, in your letter; were I 



tiie European languages that are usefbl; and, in my mind, it is verv 
eonvenient, if not hecesriary, for a public man to understand thorn all, 
end not to be obliged to have recourse to an interpreter, for those papers 
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that chance or bnsiness may throw in his way. I learned Spaniah when 
I was older than you; convinced by experienoCf that, in every thing 
possible, it was better to trust to one’s self, than to any other body 
whatsoever. Interpreters, as well as relaters, are often unfatthfhl, and 
still oftenor incorrect, puzzling, and blundering. In short, let it be your 
maxim through life, to know all you can know, ^urself; and never to 
trust implicitly to the informations of others, ^is rule has been of 
infinite service to me in the course of my life. 

I am rather better than I was; which I owe not to my physicians, bat 
to an ass and a oow, who nourish me, between them, very plentifnlly and 
wholesomely, in the morning the aaa is my nurse, at uight the oow; 
and I have just now bought a miloh-goat, which is to graze, and nurse 
me at Blackheath. I do not know what may come of tliis latter, and I 
am not without apprehensions that it may make a sat^r of me; but, 
should I find that obscene disposition growing upon me, I 'trill check it 
in time, for fear of endangering my lue and bhgracter by rapes. And 
so we* heartily bid you farewell. 


LETTER OOOLIII. 


Losooir, Mardk 80, ITOV 

Mt DR4.B Eribrd : I do not like these frequent, however short, returns 
of your illness; for 1 doubt they imply either want of skill in yonr physi> 
cian, or want of care in his patient. Rhubarb, soap, and chalybeate 
medicines and waters, are almost always specifics for obstructions of the 
liver; but then a very exact rcinmen is necessary, and tliat for a long 
continuance. Acids are good for you, but you do not love them; and 
sweet things are bad for yon, and you do love them. There is another 
thing very bad for yon, and I fear yon love ft too much. When I was 
in Holland I had a slow fever, that hung upon me a great while; I oon- 
snlted Boerhaave, who prescribed me what I suppose was proper, for it 
cured me; but he added, by way of postscript to his prescription, Vmw 
rariiis eol^tur : which I observed, and perhaps that made the meoidiies 
more effectual. 

I doubt we shall be mutually disappointed in oar hopes of seeing one 
another this spring, as I believe you will find, by a letter which you 'wiU 
receive, at the same time with this, from Lord, noldemosse; but as Lord 
Holdemesse will not tell you all, I will, between yon and me, supply that 
defect. I must do him the Justice to say, that he has acted in the most 
kind and friendly manner possible to us both. When the King read yonr 
letter, in which yon desirM leave to return^ for the sake of drinking the 
Tunbridge waters, he said, **If be wants steel waters, those of Fyrmont 
are better than Tunbridge, and he can have them vmy neah at Hamburgh. 
I would rather he had asked me to come last autumn, and had passed 
the winter here; for if he returns now, I shall have nobody in those 
c/aarters to inform me of what passes; and yet it will be a very busy 
aud important scene.” Lord Holdemesse, who found that it would not 
be liked, resolved to push it no farther; and replied, he was very sure, 
that when you knew his Majesty had the least objection to yonr zetom 
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at tldfl time, yon would think of it no longer; and be owned tbat he 
{Lord Holdemesse) bad given you encouragement for thia appliealion, 
last year, then thinking and hoping that there would be little oooasiou 
for your presence at Hi^bargh this year. Lord Holdemesse will only 
tell yon, in his letter, that, as he hod some reason to bdieve his moving 
this matter would be disagreeable to the King, he resolved, for yonr sake, 
not to mention it. You must answer his letter upon that footing singly, 
and thank him for this mark of his friendship, for he has really acted os 
your friend. I make no doubt of your having willing leave to return in 
autumn, for the whole winter. In the mean titne,,m^e the best of yonr 
MQimr where you are; drink the Pyrinont waters, and no wine but 
Sbenish, which, in your case, is tlie ofily proper one for you. 

Next week, Mr. Horte will send yon his Gustavns Adolphus, in two 
quartos; it will coutaiu many new particulars of the life of that real 
hero, as he h(» hod abundant and authentic materials^which have never 

g et appeared. It will, upon the whole, be a very curious and valuable 
istory; though, between you and me, I could have wished that he had 
been more correct and elegant in his style. You will ^ud it dedicated to 
one of your acquaintance, who was forced to prune the luxuriant praises 
bestowed upon him, and yet has left enough of all conscience to satisfy 
a reasonable man. Harte has been very much out of order tliese last 
three or four months, but is not the less intent'upon soAviug his lucerne, 
of which he had six crops lost j'ear, to his infinite joy, and, as he says, 
profit. As a gardener, I shall probably have as mneh joy, though not 
quite so much profit, by thirty or forty ^lillings; for there is the greatest 
T^mise of fruit this year at Blackheath, that ever-1 saw in my life. 
Vertumnus and Pomona have been very propitious to rno; as for Priapus, 
tiiat tremendous garden god, os I no lon^r invoke him, I cannot expect 
his protection from the birds and tlie thieves. 

Adieu 1 I will oonolnde like a pedant, Zevins fit patientia quioquUl 
torrigert eU n^<u. 


LETTER OCCUV. 

Lonos, Apr« 1«, 1TS9. 

Mt DBAS Fbibnd : Witn humble submission to you, I still say, that if 
PrincePerdinand can make a defensive campaign this year, he will have 
done a great deal, consideriiig the great inequality of numbers. The little 
advantages of tidcing a regiment or two prisoners, or cutting another to 
pieces, are bnt trifling articles in the great account; they are only the 
pence, the pounds are yet to come; and I take it for grants, th^t neither 
the FmnoL, nor the court of Vienna, will have le dSmenti of their main 
object, which is unquestionably Hanover; for that is the stantna sumtna^ 
rum; and they will certainly take care to ^aw a force together for tliis 
pdlhpose, too great for any tliat Prince Ferdinand bos, or can have, to 
opp^ uiem. In short, mark the end ou^c, fen augure mal. If France. 
Auatria, the Ekupire, Russia, and Sweden, ore not, at long run, too hard 
tat the two Electors of Hanover and Braudenburgh, there must be some 
Inrisible power, some tutelar deities, that miraculously uterpose In fii- 
vonr of the latter. 


34 * 
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Tor encourage me to accept all the powers that Mats, asses, and bnlliL* 
can give me, by engaging for niy not making an ifl use of them; b^ 1 
own, 1 cannot help distrusting myself a4ittl^ or rather human natore; 
for it is an old and very true ob^rvation. that ^ere are misers of money, 
but none of power; and the non>ase of tho one, and the abuse of tiie 
other, increase in proportion to their quantity. 

i am very sorry to tell you, that Harte’s Gustavus Adolphus does not 
take at all, and consequently sells very little: it is certainly intorming, 
and fiill of good matter; but it is as certain too, that the style is exeora* 
ble: where .the devil he picked it up, 1 cannot conceive, for it is a bad 
style, of a new and singular kind; it is full of Latiuisms, Gallicisms, 
German!' .us, and all isnU but Anmioisms; in some places pompons, in 
others vulgar and low. Surely, beiore the end of tlie world, people^ and 
you in particular, will discover, that the manner, in every tiling, is at 
least as important os tlio matter; and that the latter never can please, 
‘without a good degree of elegance in the fonner. This holds true in 
every thing in life: in writing, couverskig, bnsineas, the help of the 
Groces is absolutely necessary and w'hoevei' vainly thinks himself above 
them, will find he is mistakeu, when it will be too late to court them, for 
they will not come to strangers of an advanced age. There is an Hittory 
lately come out, of tho Beign of Mary Queen of Scots, and her eon ^no 
luattor by whom) King James, written by one Bobertson, a Scotchman, 
which for clearness, purity, and dignity of style, 1 will not scruple to 
compare witli the b^t historians extant, not excepting Davila, Guicci* 
ardini, and perhaps Livy. Its success has consequently been g^^ and 
a second edition is already published and bought up. I take it for 
granted, that it is to be had, or at least borrowed, at Hamburgh, or 1 
would send it you. 

I hope yon drink tho Pyrmont waters eveiy morning. The health of 
tlie mind depends so much upon the health of the body, that the latter 
deserves the utmost attention, independently of the senses. God send 
yon a very great share of both I Adieu. 


LETTEE COCLV. 


LOillV/ir Apra sr, 1769. 

Mt dxar Fbixnd: J have received your two letters of the 10th and 
18th, by the lost mailj and I will begin my answer to them, by observ¬ 
ing to you, that a wise man, without being a stoic, considers, in all 
raisfortQnes that befall him, their best as well as their worst side: and 
every thing haa a better and a worse side. I have strictly observea that 
rule for many years, and have found by experience^ that some comfort is 
to be extracted, under most moral ills, by oomsidering them in every 
hglit, Instead of dweUing, as people are too apt to do, upon the gloomy 
Mae of the objeoU Thank God, the disappointment ^at you so patheti- 
<»lly groan under, is not a calamity which admits of no consolation. 
Let us simplify it, and see what It amounts to. Ton were pleased with 
the expectation of coming here next month, to see those who would have 
been pleased with seeing yon. That, fn)m very natural causes, cannot 
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be; and jron must pass &is summer at Hamburgh, and neat winter in 
England, instead of passing tins summer in England, and next wm(er at 
Hamburgh. How, estimating things fairly, is not the change rather to 
your advantage? Is not the summer more eligible, bo^ for health and 
pleasure, than the winter, in tliat northern frozen zone ? And will not 
the winter in England supply you with more pleasures than tlie summer, 
in an empty capital, could have done 7 So far then it appears, that yoa 
are rather a gainer by your misfortune. 

The tour too, which you propose maJcing to Lubeck, Altena, &c., will 
both amuse and inform you; for, at your age, one cannot see too many 
different places and people; since at the age you are now of, 1 take it foi 

g ranted, that you will not see them superficially, as you did w'hen you 
rst went abroad. 

This whole matter then, summed up, amounts to no more than this— 
that yon will be here next winter, instep of this summer. Do not think 
that all I have said is tlie consolation onl^ of an old philosophical fellow, 
almost insensible of pleasure or pain, oftered to a young follow who has 
quick sensations of both. No, it is the rational philosophy tanght me 
by experience and knowledge of the world, and which I haVe i>raotised 
above thirty years. 

t always made the best of the best, and never made bad worse, by 
fretting; this enabled me to go through the various scenes of lifo, in 
'ufoich I have been an actor, with more pleasure aud less pain tlian most 
people. You will say, perhaps, one cannot change one’s nature; and 
that if a person is born of very a sensible, gloomy temper, and apt to see 
things in the worst light, tliey cannot lielp it, nor new-rnake themselves. 
I will admit it, to a certain degree; and but to a certrun degree*; for 
thbugh we cannot totally change our nature, we may in a great mensnre 
correct it, by refleotion and philosophy; and some philosophy is a very 
necessary companion in this world, where, even to the most fortunate, 
the ohaiioes are greatly against happiness. 

I am not old onongli, nor tenacious euongb, to pretend not to under^ 
stand the main purport of your last letter; and to shew you that 1 do, 
you may draw upon me for two himdred pounds, which, I hope, will 
more than dear you. 

Good night: meynento redus in arduis servare montem: Be 

neither transport^ nor depressed by the accidents of life. 


LETTER COOLVI. 


BL4CKUBATH, Jftty IS, 176^ 

My dear Fbiiend : Your secretary’s last letter of the 4th, whidi I 
received yesterday, has quieted my fears a good deal, but has not entirely 
dissipated them, ydurjicer stul eontinue$^ he saySj't/wM^A in a Um 
degreo. Is it a continued fever, or an intermitting one ? If the former, 
no wonder that you are weak, and that your head aches. If the latter, 
why has not the bark, in substance and larj^ doses, been administered I 
for, if it had, it miist have stopped it by this time. Next post, I hopc^ 
wiU set me quite at ease. Surely you have not been so re^lar as yeu 
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oaght, either in yonr medicines or in yonr graeral remmen, otberwiae 
this fever would not have returned; for the Doctor ca^ it, yaw.feow 
returned^ as if you Jtad an exclusive patent for it. You have now had 
illnesses enough, to know the value of health, and to make you impUcitly 
fellow the prescriptions of your physician in medicines, and the imee of 
vour own common sense in diet; in which, I can assure you, fh>ra my 
own experience, tliat quantity is often worse than quality; and I would 
rather eat half a pound of bacon at a meal, than two pounds of any the 
most wholesome food. 

I have been settled here near a week, to my great satisfaction; e'ssf 
maplaee^ aiul'l know it, which is not given to ever^ body. Out off 
from social life by my deafucss, as well as other physical ills, and being 
at best but tlie gho'^t of my former self, 1 walk here in silouoe and soli¬ 
tude as becomes a ghost: with this only difference, that I walk by day, 
whereas, you know, to lie sure, thot other ghosts only appear by night. 
My health, however, is betti/r than it was lost year, thanks to my almost 
total milk diet. This enables ii ^ to vary my solitary omnsements, and 
alternately to scribble as m'cU .ead, which I could not do last year. 
Thus 1, saunter away the remainder, bo it more or less, of an agitated and 
active life, now reduced (and 1 am not snro that 1 am a loser by the 
change) to so quiet aud serene a one, that it may properly be called still 
life. 

The French whisper in contidcnce, in order that it may be the mo/e 
known and the mure credited, that they intend to invade ns this year, in 
no less than tlirec places; that ib, England, Scotland, and Ireland. Some 
of our great men, like the devils, believe and tremble; others, and one 
little one whoin 1 know, laugh at it; aud, in ^noral, it seems to be but a 

J )oor, instead of a turmidable scarecrow. While somebody was at the 
load of a moderate army, and wanted (I know why) to be at the head 
of a great one, intended invasions were made an artidoof political fkith; 
and the belief of them was required, as in the Ohuroh the belief of some 
iiabsurdities, and even in^possibilities, is required upon pain of here^^, 
excommunication, and consequently damnation, if they tend to the 
jiower and interest of the heads of the Ohnreh. But now that there is 
a general toleration, and that the host subjects, as well as the best Ohris* 
tians, may believe what their reasons and their ooiisoienees suggest, it 
is generaUy and rationally su^qiosed, the French will tbreaien and not 
strike, since we are so' well prepared, both by armies and fleets, to 
receive, and, I may add, to destroy them. Adieu I God bless von. 

LETTER bOOLVn. 


BLAOnuim, iAhm, 10,1100. 

Mt dxab Friend: Tour letter of theStb, which Ireodved y^Cerday, 
gave me great satisfaction, being all in your own hand; thougn it con* 
tains great, aud I fear Jiiht cbinplaiuts of your ill state of health. You 
do very well to change the air; aud I hope that change will do well by 
you. I would therefore have you write after the 20th of August, to 
Liwd Helderaesse, to beg of him to obtain I is leave for you to 
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return to IBng^and for two or three monthe, upon account of ycnu health 
Two, or three months is an indefinite time, which jnay ofcerwards be 
insensibly stretohed to what length one pleases; jeare timt to mo. In 
the mean time, you may be taking your measures with the best 
economy. 

The flay before yesterday, an express arrived from Guadaluupe; which' 
brought an account of our being in possession of the wdiole island. 
And 1 make no manner of doubt, but tliar, in about two mouths, 
Mre shall have as ^od news from Crowii>point, Qnebec, dec. Our 
afiToirs in Germany, 1 fear, will not be equally prosperous; for I have 
very little hopes for the King of Pnisaia or Prince Ferdinand. God 
bless yon. 


JITTER OOCLVIll. 

nLAcftnBATU. Jwhi 25,176S. 

Mt DBA.B Fribnd ! The two last mails have brought me no letter from 
yon or your secretary. 1 will hike this as a sign that you are better; 
but .however, if yon thought that* I cared to know, you should have 
cared to liave written. Here the weather has been very fine for a fort¬ 
night together; a longer term than in this climate we are used to hold 
fine weather by. I hope it is so too at Hamburgh, or at least at thO" 
villa40 which you are gone; but pray do nob let it be your •cilia. vietoiOy 
as those retirements are often called, and too often prove; though’(by 
tho way, the original name was villa tezeoca ; and by wags miscalled 
vieioca, 

I have a most gloomy prospect of affairs in Germany; the Fi‘cnch are 
already in possession of Oassel, and of the lcarne<l part of Hanover, that 
is Gottingen; whore I prosumo they will not pour-Vainour dec 
heVUe lett^ea^ but rather go on to the capital, aud study tiieiu upon the 
coin. My old ooi^noiDtaace, Mou'^iunr Richelieu, mode a great progress 
there in metallic learning ami inscriptions. If Prince Ferdinand ventures 
a battle to prevent it, I diead the consequences; the odds are too grcjat 
against him. The King of Prussia it still in a worse situation; for he 
has the Hydra to encounter: and though he may cut off a head or two, 
there will still bo enough loft to devour him at last. I have, as you 
•know, long foretold the now approocliing catastrophe; but 1 was Cas¬ 
sandra. Our aifoirs in the new world have a much more pleasing aspect; 
Gnadaloupe is a great acquisition, and (Quebec, which I nmke no doubt 
of, wUl still be greater. But mnst all theae advantages, purchased at 
the price of so much English blood and treasure, be at lost sacrificed as 
a peace-ofiTcring? God knows what consequences snoJi a measure may 
pi^uoe; the germ of discontent is already great, upon the bare sup¬ 
position of the case; but should it be realized, it will grow to a harvest 
of diBaffection. 

Ton are now, to be sare, taking tho prevf >\is necessary measures for 
your return herein the autumn; and 1 ttmk you may disband yout 
whole family, excepting your secretary, your butler who takes care of" 
your plate, wine, dto., one or at most two, maid servants, and your valet 
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de cham.)re and one footman, whom you will bring over with you. 
But give no mortal either tiiere or liere, reason to think that yoa are 
not return to Hamburg again. If you are aakfed about it, say, like 
Lockhart, that you are U neroiteur dS^ SvSnemena ; for your present ap- 
poiutments will do you no hurt here, till you have some better destina¬ 
tion. At that season of the year, I believe it will be better for you' to 
ccme by sea tlmn by* land, but that you will be beat able to Judge of 
from the tlieu circumstances of your part in tlie world. 

Your old friend Stevens is dead' of tlie consumption that has Icn^ 
been undermining him. God bless you, and send yon health. 


LETTER OOCLIX. 


Bath, Fiibfvary Mt 1701. 

My dkak Friend : 1 am very glad to hoar that your election is finally 
settleil, and to say the truth, no: sorry that Mr. * has been compelled 
to do, de mayvaiae prace^ that wlich he might have done at first in a 
• friendly and lmudl^ume niauner. no,wevor, take no uotice of what is 
passe<l, and live ith him as you used to do before; fur, in the inter¬ 
course of the world, it is often necessary to seem ignorant of what one 
know>. aiul to lia\c forgotten what one remembers. 

I have just now lini-hed Coleman's play, and like it very well; it is 
well conducted, and the characters are wdl preserved. 1 own, I 
eYpecterl from the author more dialogue wit; but, as 1 know that he is 
a most scrupulous classic, 1 believe ho did not dare to pnt in half so 
much wit us he could have done, because Terence had not a single grain; 
and it would liavo been eriineti lessee ahliquitatis God bless you I 


LETTER CCCLX. 


Bath, Ifcmsmb^r 11,1781 

Mt DRAB Fbebnd: 1 have this moment received your letter of the 
19tli. If [ find auy alterations by drinking ttiese watera, now six days, 
it is rather for the hotter; but, in six days more, I thinL T shall find, 
with more certainty, what humour they are hi with me; if kind, I will 
profit of, but not abuse *thcir kindness; all thmn have tlieir bounds, • 
^uos vltrd citrdflie n&iait consistere rectum; and I wiU endeavour to 
nick that point. 

The Queuifs jointure is larger than, from sotm reasons^ I expected it 
w>>uld he, though not greater tlmn the very lost precedent authorised. 
The case of the late Lonl Wilmington was, 1 fancy, remembered. 

1 liavo now good reason to believe that Spain Will declare war tons, 
'tliat is, that it will very sbon, if it has not already, avowedly assist 
France, in case the war cnritinnes. Tliis will be a great triumph to Mr* 
Fitt, and fiiUy Justify his plaVi of beginning wiUi Spain first, and having 
the first blow, wiiic^ is often half tbo battle. 

Here is a great deal of company, and what is commonly called good 
company, that is, great q'lality. 1 trouVe them very little, except at 
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the pomp, where my business calls me; for what is company to a deaf 
mAn^ or a deaf man to company? • 

Lady Brown, whom 1 have seen, aijd who, by the way, has got the 
gout in her eye, inquired very tenderly after you. And so I elegantly 
rest, Yours, tul death. 


LETTEB OCCLXr. 


Bath, D 6 O 0 mlbtr 6, ITCl. 

Mt deab Fbibed: I have been in your debt some time, which, you 
Know, 1 am not very apt to be: but it was really for want of specie to 
pay. The present state of my invention does not enable nie to coin;, 
and you would have had as little pleasure in reading, as I should have ‘ 
in writing ie coglionerie of tliis place; besides, tliat I am very little 
mingled in them. 1 do not know whether I shqll be able to follow 

{ mur advice, and cut a winner; for, at present, I have neither won nor 
ost a single shilling. I will play on this week only; and if T have a 
good run, 1 will cany it off with me; if a bad one, the loss can hardly 
amount to anything considerable in seven days, for I hope to see you in 
town to-morrow sevenuight. . 

I had a dismal letter from Harte, lost week; he tells me that he is at 
nurse with a sister in Berkshire; that he has got a confirmed jaundice, 
besides twenty other distempers. The true cause of these complaints I 
take to be, the same that so greatly disordered, and had nearly destroyed 
the most august House of Austria, about one hundred and thirty years 
ago; I meOh Gustavus Adolphus; who neither answered his expecta¬ 
tions in point of profit, nor reputation, and that merely by his ow'n 
fault, in not writing it in the vulgar ton^e; for as to facts, I will main¬ 
tain, that it is one of the best histories extant. 

Au reooirf as Sir Fopling says, and God bless you I 


LETTER OOOLXII. 


Bath, S, ITM. 

Mt dbab Fbibnd : 1 arrived here, os I proposed, last Sunday; but 
as ill as I feared 1 should bo when 1 saw you. Head, stomach, and 
limbs, all out of order. 

1 have yet seen nobody but Yjllettes, who is settled hero for good, as' 
it is called. What consequeuces has the Duke of Devoushirc’s resigna¬ 
tion had? He has considerable conneotions, and relations; but whetlier 
any of them are resigned enough to resign witli him, iu another matter. 
There will be, to be sure, as many, and os absurd reports, as there are 
in the law books; I do not desire to know either; but infonu me of 
' what fkets come to your knowledge, and of such reports only as j^on 
believe are grounded!. And sc God idess vuu! 
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LETTER OOOLXni. 


Batb, itfoMm&drlS, lltk 

_ / 

dbab Fbxbitd : I have received your letter, and believe that yom 
preliminaries are very near the mark; and, upon that supposition, 1 
think we liave made a tolerable good b^ain .with Spain; at least mil 
os ^od as I expeoted, and almost as ^d as I wished, though I do net 
believe that we have got ail Florida; but if we have St. Augustin, as 1 
suppose, that, bj the figure of par9 pro toto^ wiU be called all Florida. 
Wo have by no means made so good a bargain with France; for, in 
truth, what C.o we Mt by it, except Canada, with a very proper boon- 
,dary of the river Mississippi! and that is all. As for the restrictions 
upon the French fishery in Newfoundland, they are very well per la 
prediea^ and for the Commissary whom we shall employ: for he will 
have a good salary iVom hence, to see that those restrictions are com* 
plied with; and the French will double that sedary, that he may allow 
them all to be brt'ken through, h is plain to mo, that the Frendi fish¬ 
ery will be exactly what it was before the war. 

The three Leward Isl.ands, which the French yield to ns, are not, all 
together, worth half so much as that of St. Lucia, which we gpve up 
to them. Senegal is not worth one quarter of Goree. The restrictions 
of the French in the East Indies, are os absurd and impraotioable as 
those of Newfoundland; and you will live to see the Fmneh trade to 
the East Indies, just as they md before the war. But after all I have 
said, the articles ore as good as 1 expected with France, when 1 con¬ 
sidered that no one single person who carried on this negociation on our 
ports was ever conoemed or consulted in any negociation before. Upon 
the whole, then, the acquisition of Oau.ada has cost us fourscore mil¬ 
lions sterling. I am oonvinoed we might have kept Guadaloupe, if our 
negboiators had known how to have gone about it. 

Qis most faithful Majesty of Portugfil is tlio best off of any body in 
this transaction, for be saves his kingdom by it, and has not laid out 
one moidoro in defence of it. Spain, thank Gk>d, iu some measure, paye 
lee pots cassis; for, besides Sr. Augustin, logwood, &o., it has lost at 
least four millions sterling, in money, ships, &c. 

Harte is here, who tells me he has been at this plaoe tuese three 
years, excepting some few excursions to his sister j he looks ill, and 
laments that he has frequent fits of the yellow janndice. He complains 
t 7 f his not haring heard from you these four years; you should write to 
tiim. These waters have done me a great deal of good, though I drink 
but two-thirds of a pint iu the whole day, which is less than the sobers 
est of my countrymen drink of claret at every meal. 

I should uaturwy think, as you do, that tins session will be a stonny 
one, that is, if Mr. Pitt takes an active part; but if he is jessed, as 
the Ministere say, there is no other .<Bolus to blow a storm, llie Dukes 
of Oumberland, Newcastle, and Devonshire, have no better troops toy 
attack with, than tiie militia; but Pitt alone is ipse agmm. God bless' 
youl . 
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Eiia, Jkroeam5«r 97,170. 

Mt obab Fbiend : 1 reortved your letter this morning, and return 

r ou the ball d la volU, The King’s speech is a very prudent one; and as 
suppose that the addresses, in answer to it, were, as usual, in almost 
the same words, my Lord ^yor might very well call tliem innocent. 
As his Mtjesty expatiates so much upon the great achievementa of the 
war, I cannot help hoping that, when the preliminaries shall be laid be> 
fore Pivliament tn due time, which, I suppose, means after the respeo* 
Uve ratifioatious of all the contracting partiesy that some uutalked of 
and unexpected advantage will break out in our treaty with France; St. 
Lucia, at least. I see, in the newspapers, an article which I by no 
means like, in our treaty with Spain; which is, that we shall be at lih* 
erty to cut logwood in the Bay of Gampeachy, hit ^^ing for it. Who* 
does not see that this condition may, and probamy will, amount to a 
prohibition, by the price which tlie Spaniards may set it at? It was our 
undoubted right, and confirmed to us by former treaties, before the war, 
to cut logwood gratis; but this new stipnlatiou (if true) gives us a pri¬ 
vilege, something like a reprieve to a criminal, with a non ohetante to 
be banged. 

I now drink so little water, that it can neither do me good nor hart; 
but as I bathe but twice a-week, that operation, which does my rheU' 
matio carcase good, will keep me here some time longer than yon had 
allowed. 

Harte is ^ing to publish a now edition of his Gustavi^ in octavo; 
which, ho tells me, he has altered, and which, I could tell him, he should 
translate into English, or it will not sell better than the former; for, 
while the world endures, style and manner will be regarde<l, at least as 
mneh as matter. And so, Dieu voue aye dans ea aainte garde I 


LETTER OOOLXV. 


Bate, peotmbtr 4,1T6>. 

Mt DBAS Fbibnd : 1 received your letter this morning, with the inclosed 
preliminaries, which we have had here these tiiree (Lys; and I return 
them, since you intend to keep them, which is more than 1 believe the 
French will. I am very gla^l to find tliat'the French are to restore all 
the conquests they mode upon ns in the East Indies daring this war; 
and I cannot donbt but they vrill likewise restore to us all the ood that 
they shall take within less than three leagues of our ooasts in North 
Amerio^ (a distanoe easily measured, especially at sea,) according to 
the spirit, though not the letter of the ti^ty. I am informed that tibe 
strong opposition to the peace will be in the Honse of lords, though T 
cannot well oonoeive it; nor can I make out above six or seven, who 
will be against it upon a division, unless (whiob I cannot suppose) soma 
of the Bishops should vote on the side of their maker. Ood bless you 
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LETTER 0C30LXVI. 

Bath, DtetmAer 18,1788, 

Mt drab Fbibnd : Yesterday, I receivec^yonr letter, which gave me 
a very clear acoount of the debate in your House. It is impossible for 
a human creature to speak well for three hours and a hiUf; I question 
even if Belial, who, acooiding to Milton, was the orator of the fallen 
angels, ever spoke so long at a time. 

Tliere must have been a trick in Oharles Townshend^e Bi)eaking for 
the Preliminaries; for he is infinitely above having an opinion. Lord 
Egremont mn''t bo ill, or have thoughts of going into some other place; 
perhaps into Lord Granville’s, who they say is dying; when he dies, 
the ablest head in England dies too, take it for all in dl. 

I shall bo in town, barring accidents, this day sevenniglit, by dinner¬ 
time ; when X have ordered a iiarieot, to which you will be very wel¬ 
come, about four o’clock. JEfo atf^ndant Dieu vom aye dam ea samCe 
garde I 


LETTER OOOLXVII. 


BiAOHBBATH, JiMM 14, ITSSL 

Mt dear Fribbd : I received, by the last mail, your letter of the 4th,‘ 
fh>m the Hague; so far so good. Yon arrived eoniea at the Hague, for 
our Ambassador’s entertainment; I find he has been very civil to you. 
You are in tlie right to stop for two or tliree days' at Hanan, and make 
your court to the lady of tliat place.* Your Excellency makes a figure 
already in the newspapers; and let them, and others, excellency you hs 
much as they please, but pray sufier not your own servants to do it. 

Nothing new of any kind has happenea here since you went; so I will 
wbh you a good night, and hope God will bless you. 


LETTER OOOLXVIII. 


Blaokhhath, JuM%» 14,1T88L 

Mt drab Frirnd: Yesterday T received your letter from iiatbbon, 
where I am glad that you ^re arrived safe. You ore, I find, over head 
and ears engaged in ceremony and etiquette. 'You must not yield in 
anything essential, where your public character may suffer; but I advise 
yon, at the same time, to disting^sh carefolly what may, and what may 
not affect it, and to despise some German minutia ; such as one step lower 
or higher utou the stairs, a bow more or less, and such sort of trifles. 

By what 1 see in Cressener’s letter to you, the cheapness of wine com* 
pensates the quantity, as the cheapness of servants oompensates the num¬ 
ber that you must make use of.* 

"Write to your mother often, if it be but three words, to prove your 
eddstenoe; for, when she does not hear from you, she knows to a demon 
•tration that yon are dead, if not buried. 

* Ser Royal HlgluMfls PrlneesB Mary of Eoglandi Landgravt&o of Bwm. 



The inelosed is a letter of the utmost consequence, which I was 
desired to forward, with core and spe^, to the most Serene JCoims. 

M 7 head is not well to-day,' 60 God bless you I 


LETTER OOOLXIX. 


Biooebsats, AaQiut 1, ITflIi 

Mt db&b Fbibnd : I hope that by this time you are pretty well set* 
tied at Ratisbou, at least as to the important points of the ceremonial; 
so that you may know, to precision, to whom you must give, and fiom 
whom you must require the »eine Those formalities are, no 

doubt, ridiculous enough in themselves;- but yet they are necessary for 
manners, and sometimes for business; and both would sullbr by laying 
tliem quite aside. 

I have lately had an attack of a new complaint, which I have long 
suspected that 1 had iu my body, in acluprvtno^ as the p^auts call it, 
but which I never felt m aetu Mcundo^ till last week, and tliut is a fit 
of tho stone or gravel. It was, thank God, but a sliglit one; but it was 
dans toutes les formes; for it was preceded by a pain in my loins, 
which I at first took for some reiniuns of my rheumatism; but was 
soon convinced of my mistake, by making water much blacker than 
colfee, with a prodigious sediment of gravel. 1 am now perfectly ea.sy 
again, and have no more indications of this complaint. 

God keep yon from that and deafiiessl Ower complaints are the 
common, and almost the inevitable lot of human nature, but admit of 
some mitigation. God bless you I 


LETTER OOCLXX. 


Blaoouutb, <9,176S. 

Ht dbab Fbund: You will, by this post,^ hear from others, tliat 
Lord Egremont died two days ago of an apoplexy; which, from his 
figuro,. and the constant plpthora he lived iu^ was reasonably to be 
expect^. You will ask mo, who is to bo Secretary in his room: To 
which I answer, that I do not know. I should guess Lord Sandwich, 
to be succeeded in the Admiralty by Oharles Townshend; unless the 
Duke of Bedford, who seems to have taken to himself tho department 
of Europe, should have a mind to it. This event may perhaps produce 
others; but, till this happened, everything was in a state of inaction, 
and absolutely nothing was done. Before the next session, this chaos 
must necessarily take some form, either by a new jumble of its own 
atoms, or by mixing them with the more efficient ones of tho oppo¬ 
sition. 

1 see by the newspapers, as well as by your letter, tliat the difficulties 
still exist about your ceremonial at Ratisbou; should they, from pride 
and folly, prove insuperable, and obstniot your real business, there is 
one exi^lent, which may perhaps remove difficulties, and which I 
have onen kno-wn praoti^; but which I believe'our people know 



here know nothing of; it is, to have the diaraoter of miniMer, onlj, I14 
your ostensible title, and that of envoy extraordinary in your pook^ to 
produce occasionally, especially if you shoidd be sent to any of the 
electors in yonr neighbourhood; or else, in any transactions that yon 
may have, in which your title of envoy extraordinary may create great 
dimonltie^ to have a reversal (pven you, declaring, that the temporary 
suspension of *that character, ne donnera peu la moindre atteinte ni a 
voa droiUy ni d vaa prStensuma. As for the rest, divert yourself as well 
as you can, and eat and drink as little as you can: And so God bless 
vou? 


LETTER OOOLXXI. 

BiaouaATB, Septembar 1,1788. 

* Mr naan Fribitd : Great news I The King sent for Mr. Pitt last Sataf- 
day, and the conference lasted a fall hour; on tlie Monday following, 
another conference, which lasted i-moh longer; and.yesterday a third, 
longer than eitlier. You take for granted, that the treaty was ooudnded 
and ratified; no such matter, for this last conference broke it entirely 
off; and Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple went yesterday evening to their re* 
speotive country houses. Would you know what ft broke off upon, you 
must ask the newsmongers, and the coffee*honses: who, I daresay, know 
it all very minutely; but I, who am not apt to know any thing that I 
do not know, honestly and humbly confess, that I cannot tell you; pro¬ 
bably one party asked too much, and the other would grout too little. 
However, the King's dimity was not, in my mind, much consulted, by 
their making him solo plenipotentiary of a treaty, which they were not 
in all events determined to conclude. It ought surely to have beoii bo* 
gun by some inferior agent, and his Mdosty should only have appeared 
in rejecting or ratifying it. Louis KIV. never sat down before a town 
in person, that was not sure to be taken. 

However, ee qui eat dijffirh n'eatpaa perdu ; for this matter must be 
token up a^in, and concluded beiore the meetins of the Parliament, 
and probably upon more disadvantageous terms to we present Ministers, 
who have tacitly admitted, Ity thb negociation, what thar enemies 
have londly proclaimed, that they are not able to oany on aif' irs. So 
maoh de re jMlitiea. 

I hove at last done the best office that can be done to most married 
people; thlt is, 1 have fixed the separation between my brother and his 
wife; and the definitive treaty of iieace will be proclaimed in about a 
fortnight; for the only solid and lasting peace, between a man and his 
wife, IS, doubtless, a separation. God bless you I 


I^ETTEB OOOLXXn. 

BLAOsaiuvBt StpUu^ar 88,1761. 

Mt dbxb Fbibnd : You will have known, long before this, from^ the 
office, that the departments not cast as you wished; for Lord Halifax, 
as senior, had of course his dmice^ and chose the southern upon account 



of the colonies. Tiie Ministry, suoh as it is, is now settled sn cttUndant 
fnUfm; but, in my opinion, cannot, as they are, meet the Parliament. 

The only, and all the efficient people they have, are in the House of 
Lords: for since Mr. Pitt lias firmly engaged Obarles Townsliend to him, 
there is not a man of the court side, in the House of Commons, who has 
either abilities or words enough to call a coach. Lord B ^ is certainly 
playing destoua de eartea^ and I suspect that it is with Mr. Pitt;-but 
what that dmova is, 1 do not know, though all the coffee-houses do 
most exactly. 

The present inaction, t believe, gives you leisure enough fai eramii, but 
it gives you time enough too for better things; I mean reading usefbl 
books; and, wliat is still more useful, conversing with yonrseff some 
part of every day. Lord Shatitesburv recommend self-conversation to 
all authors; and I would recommend it to all men; they would be the 
better for it. Some people have not time, and fewer have inclination, 
to enter into that conversation; nay, very many dread it, and fly to the 
most trifling dissipations, in order to avoid it; bnt, if a man would allot 
half an hour every uight for this self-conversation, and recapitulate with 
himself whatever lie has done, right or wrong, in the course of the day, 

. he would be both the better and the wiser for it. deafness gives me 
more tlian a snflicieut time for self-conversation; and 1 have found great 
advantages from it. My brother and Lady Stanhope are at last finally 
parted. I was the negociator between them; and bad so much trouble 
in it, that I would much rather negociate the most difficult point of the 
yiu puhlieum SactH Momami hn/perii with tlie whole Diet of Batisbon, 
than negociate any point with any woman. If my brother had had some 
of those self-conversations, wliicn I recommend, he would not, I believe, 
at past sixty, witli a crazy, battered constitution, and deaf into the bar¬ 
gain, have married a young girl, just turned of twenty, full of health, 
and consequently of desires. But who takes warning by the fate of 
otlierst This, perhaps, proceeds from a negligence of self-conversation. 
God bless you. 


LETTER OOOLXXIII. 

BLAOnnun, IT, 1T63. 

Mt dbab Friend : The mail brought me your letter of the 2d 
instant, as the former had brought me that of the 25th past. 1 did sup¬ 
pose that you would be sent over, for the first day of the session; as 1 
never knew a stricter master, and no furloughs allowed. I am very sorry 
for it, for the reasons yon hint at; but, however, you did very prudently, 
in doing, da bonne graoe, wliat you could not help doing; and let that be 
your rule in every thing, for we rest of your life. Avoid disagreeable 
things as much as by dexterity you can; but when they are unavoidably 
do them with seeming willingness and alacrity. Though this journey is 
^-timed for you in many respects, yet, in point of ^nances, you will be 
a gainer by it upon the whole; for, depend upon it, they will keep yoc 
here till the very last day of the session; and I suppose you have sold 
your horses, and dismissed some of your aervants.—^Though thev seem 
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to apprehend the first day of the session so ranch, In my opinion theLr 
daniror will be ranch ^eater in the course of it. 

When you are at Paris, yon will of coarse wait upon Lord Hertfoni,. 
and desire him to present yon to the King; at tlie sarae time make my 
compliments to him, and thank him for the very obliging message be left 
at iny house in town^ and tell him, that, had 1 received it in time from 
thence, I would have come to town on purpose to have returned it in 

f orson. If there are any new little books at Paris, pray bring them me. 

have already Voltmre^ ZelU dans le Bcdn^ his Droit du Sh^neur, and 
Olyftvpie. Do not fort^t to call once at Su&dame Monoonseu’s, and os 
often as you please at Madame du Pin's. An reooir. 


LETTER OCOLXXIV. 


Bath, Jfooemb&r M, 1T4I8. 

Mt DBAS Fhiend; I arrived her", as yon suppose in your letter, last 
Sunday; but after the worst day's journey 1 ever had in my life: it 
snowed and froze that whole morning, and in the evening it rained and 
thawed, which made the roods so slippeiy, that I was six hours coming 
post from the Devizes, wliich is but eighteen miles from hence; so tliat, 
but for the name of coming post, I mi^ht as well have walked on foot. 
I have not yet quite got over my last nolent attack, and am weak and 
flimsy. 

I have now drank the waters but three days; so that, without a 
miracle, I cannot yet expect ranch alteration, and I do not in the 
least expect a miracle. If. they proved lea aavas da Jouaenoa to meu 
that would be a miracle indeed; but, as the late Pope lAmbextini 
said, noi, gli miracoU aono paaaati gid un peaao. 

I have seen IXarto, who enquired much after yon; he is ddected 
and dispirited, and thinks himself much worse than he is, though 
he has really a tendency to the Jaundice. 1 have yet seen nobody 
else, nor do X know who here is to be seen; for 1 have not yet ex¬ 
hibited myself to public view, except at tlie pump, which, at the 
time I go to it, is the most private place in Rath. 

After all the fears and_ hopes, occasioned sn/erally by tne meet¬ 
ing of the Parliament, in«my opiniCn, it will prove a very easy ses¬ 
sion. Mr. Wilkes is universal^ givmi up; and if the ministers them¬ 
selves do not wantonly raise mfflcnlties, I* think they will meet with 
none. A minority of two hundred is a great anodyne. Adieu 1 God 
bless you! 


LETTER OOOLXXV. 


Bath, JteeemderSt 1T68. 

Mt dbab Fbixbd : Last post brought me your letter of the 20th past. 
I suppose 0- T——• let off his speech upon the Princess's portion, 

chiefly to show that he was of the opposition; for otherwise, the )>oint 
was not debatable unless as to the guantum^ against which something 
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might be said; fbr the late Prinoessof Orange (who was the eldest 
daughter of a ]^ng) had no morOf and her two sisters hut half, if I am 
not mistahen. 

It is a great mercy that Mr. Wilkes, the intrepid defender of our 
rights and liberties, is out of danger, and may live to fight and write 
again in sup^rt of them; and it is no less a mercy, that God hath 
raised up the Earl of S — - - to vindicate and promote true religion and 
morality. These two blessings will justly make on epocha in the annals 
of this country. 

I have -delivered ^our message to Harte, who waits with impatience 
for your letter, lie is very happy now in having free access to all Lord 
Craven’s papers, whicli, he sAysy give him great lights into the helium 
trieenale; tlie old Lord Craven having been the professed and valorous 
knight-errant, and perliaps something more, to the Queen of Bohemia; 
at least, like Sir Fetor Pride, he hod the honour of spending great part 
of his estate in her royal cause. , 

I am by no means right yet; I am very weak and flimsy still; but 
the Doctor assures mo that strength and spirits will return; if th^ do, 
htcro apponcmj I will make tlie best of them; if they do not, I will 
not make their want still worse, by grieving and regretting them. I 
have lived long enough, and observed enough, to estimate most things 
at their intrinsic, and not their imaginary valuo; and, at seventy, I find 
nothing much worth either desiring or fearing. But these reflections, 
which suit with seventy, would he greatly premature at two-and-thirty. 
So make the best of your time; enjoy the present hour, but memor 
ultima, God bless yon 1 


LETTER OOOLXXVr. 


Bath, Deotmber It ^68. 

Mt dsab Eribnd: I received your letter this morning, in whiot you 
reproach me with not having written to you this week. The leosoc 
was, that I did not know what to write. There is that sameness in mj' 
life here, that^ery da,^ Ut still hut at the f/nt. I see very few people; 
and, in the literal sense of the word, I bear nothing. 

Mr. L-and Mr. C—— I hold to bo two very ingenious men; and 
your image of the two men ruined, one by losing his law-suit, and the 
other by carrying it, is a very just one. To be sure, they felt in them- 
sdves uncommon talents for business and speaking, which were to reim¬ 
burse them. 

Harte has a great i)oetical work to publish, before it be long; he has 
shown me some parts of it. Ho had entitled it Emblems, bnt 1 per¬ 
suaded him to alter that name for two reasons; the first was, because 
they were not emblems, but fables; the second was, that if they had 
been emblems, Quarles iiad degraded and vilified that nams to snoli a 
degree, that it is impossible to make use of it after him; so they are to 
be called fables, though moral tales would, in my mind, be tilie properesl 
name. If you ask me wbat I think of those 1 have seen, I must say, 
that itmt piura ho7^^ quadem et quadam ^ 


lO'RD OBSanatFlSLD’a 


Yoar report of fbtnre changes, I cannot think is wholly groimdleaB; 
for it still runs strongly in ihj head, that the ihine we talkeaof will be 
sprung, at or before the end of tlie session. 

1 have got a little more strength, but not quite the strength of Her- 
eulos; so that 1 will not undertake, like him, fifty deflorations in one 
night; for I really believe that 1 ootid not oompass them. 8o good 
night, and God bless you I 


LETTER OOOLXXVIL 


* Bin, DmmkSsp 94, irS8. 

Mt DBAS Fsibstd : 1 confess I was a good deal surprised at your press¬ 
ing me so strongly to influeuoe Parson ^senhogen, when you well mow 
the resolution I had fnado several years ago, and which 1 have sompu- 
lously observed ever since, not to concern myself, directly or indireouy, 
In any party political contest whats^)ever. Let parties go to loggerheads 
as much and as long as they pleas<.; I will neitlior endeavour to 
them, nor take tlie part of either; for 1 know them all too w^. But 
you say, that Lord Sandwioh has been remarkably civil and kind to you. 
1 am very glad of it, and he can by no means impute to you my obstl* 
nooy, folly, or philosophy, call it what you please: you may with great 
truth assure him, that you did all you could to obey his commands. 

I am sorry to find that yon are out of order, but I hope it is only a 
cold; should it be any thing more, pray consult Dr. Haty, who did you 
so much good in your lost illness, when the great medioinal Mattadores did 
you rather harm. I have found a Monsieur Diq/birta here. Dr. Moisy, 
who has really done me a great deal of good; and 1 am sure I wanted 
tt a great deal, when I oamo hero first. 1 have recovered some strength, 
and a little more will give me as much as T can make use of. 

Lady Brown, whom 1 saw yesterday, makes yon many compliments; 
and 1 wish yon a merry Ohristmas, and a good night. Adieu 1 


TJiTTER OOOLXXVIII. 


BAm, 31, 1T9S, 

Mt DBAS FsiKEirD: Gravenkop wrote me word, by the lost post, that 
you were laid up with the gout: but I much question it, that Is, 
whether it is the gout or not. but illness, before you went 

abroad was pronounced the gout, by the skilfiil, and proved at lost a 
mere rheumatism. Take care that the some mistake Is not mode this 
year; and that by giving'you strong and hot medidnes to throw out 
the gouL they do not inflame the rheumatism, if it be one. 

Mr. Wilkes has imitated some of the great men of autii^tv, bygdog 
into voluntary exile: it was his only way of defeating both his orators 
and his prosecutors. Whatever his friends, if he bM any, give out of 
his returning soon, I will answer for it, that it will be a long time 
before that won oomes. 

I have been much out of brder these four days, of a violent oold* 
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which I do not know how I got, and which obliged me to siv>pend 
drinking the waters: but it is now so much better, that 1 propose 
resaming them for this week, and paying my court to yon in town 
on Monday or Tuesday seven-uiglit: but thia is sub spe rati only. God 
bless you I 


LETTER CCCLXXIX. 

■ 

Dlaoehiath, Jiiitf Mi ITflt. 

Mt i>bar Friknd : I have this moment received your letter of the 
8d, from Prague, but I never received that which you mention Aom 
Katisbon; this made me think you in such rapid motion, that I did not 
know where to take aim. 1 now suppose tliat you are arrived, though 
not yet settled, at Dresden ; your audiences and formalities are, to be 
sure, over, and tliat is giv^at ease of mind to you. 

1 have no political events to acquaint yon with; 4:he summer is not 
the season for them, they ripen only in winter; great ones arc expected 
immediately before the meeting of Parliament, but that, yon know, is 
always the langnage of fears and hopes. However, I rather beliove that 
there will be somctliing patched up between tlie i?u and tlio outs. 

The whole subject of oonversatiou, at‘present, is the death and will 
of Lord Bath ; he lias left above tweWe hiiudred thousand pounds in 
land and money; four hundred thousand ftounds in cash, stocks, and 
mortgages; his own estate, in laud, was improved to fifteen tliousand 
TOunds a-year, and tlie Bradford estate, which lie * *, is as much; 
both which, at only five-and-twenty years* purchase, amount to eight 
hundred thousand pounds; and all this he has left to his brother. Gene- 
ral Pulteuey, and in his own disposal, though ho never loved him. The 
legacies he has left are trifling; for, in trutli, he oared for nobody: the 
words gwe and bequeath were too shocking for him to repeat, an<i so lie 
left all in one word to his brother. The public, which was long the 
dupe of his simulation and dissimulation, begins to explain upon him; 
and draws such a picture of him as I gave you long ago. 

Tour late secretary has been with me three or four times; he wants 
something or another, and it seems all one to him what, whether civil or 
military: in plain English, he wants bread. Be has knocked at the 
doors of some of the Ministers, but to no purpose. 1 wish with all my 
heart that 1 could help him: 1 told him fairly that I could not, but 
advised him to .find some channel to Lord B * * *, which, though 
a Scotchman, he told me he could not. He brought a packet of letters 
from the office to yon, which I made him seal up; and 1 keep it for you, 
as I suppose it makes up the series of your liatisbon letters. 

As for me, I am Just what J was wlien you left me, that is, nobody. 
Old age steals upon me insensibly. 1 grow weak and decrepit, but do 
oot suffer, and so 1 am content. 

Forbes brought me four books of yours, two of which were Bieu*- 
feldt’s Letters; in wMoh, to my kuowledgi^, there ore many notturlous 
lies. 

Make my compliments to Comte Einsiedel, whom I love and hono*. i 
mndi; and n good night to seine Mseellents, 

25 
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Kqw- unr oorreapondenoe maj bo more regular, and I expect a letter 
from yon every fortnight. 1 will be regular on my part: but write 
(Mftcuor to vonr mother, if it be bat three lines. 


LETTER GCOLEXX. 

BtACKBUTR, (Mr ITM. 

Mt dkab Fbixkd: 1 received, two days ago, your letter of the lltb 
from Dresden, whore 1 am very glad tiiat you are safely arrived at 
lust. The prices of the necessaries of life are monstrous there; and 
I do not ooneeive how tlie poor natives subsist at all, after having 
been so loLg and so often plundered by their own as well as by other 
sovereigns. 

As fur procuring you eitlier the title or the appointments of Plenipo¬ 
tentiary, I could as soon procure them from the Turkish os from the 
English Ministry; and, in trudi, I believe they have it not to give. 

Now to come to your civil list, if one may compare smml things 
with great: 1 tliink I have imnd out a better r^reshinent for it 
than yon propose; for to-morrow I shall send to your oashier, 
Mr. Larpent, five hundred pounds at once, for your nse, which, I pre¬ 
sume, is hotter than by quarterly payments; and 1 am very apt to think 
tiiat, next midsummer day. he will have the same sum, ana for the some 
use, oonsigned to him. 

It is reported here, and I believe not without some foundation, that 
the Queen of Hungaiy has acceded to the Family Compact between 
Franco and Spain: if so, I am sure it behoves us to form in time a coun¬ 
ter alliance, of at least equal strength; which 1 could easily point out, 
but which, I fear, is not thought of here. 

The rage of marrying is very prevalent; so tiiat there will be proba¬ 
bly a great crop of cuckolds next winter, who are at present only eocus 
en herbs. It will contribute to population, and so far must be allowed 
to be a public benefit. Lord G* ■■■ ■ , Mr. B — and Mr. P— — are, 
in this respect, very meritorious; for they have all married handsome 

women, without one shilling fortune. Lord- must indeed'take 

some pains to arrive at that dignity: but I daresay be will bring 
It about,* by the help of some young Scotch or Irish oflicer. Good 
fiiglit, and God bless you I 


LETTER OCOLXXXI. 

Blaoeiibatb, Septmlber 

Mt dbab Fbseno : I have received your letter of the 18tb past. 1 see 
that your complete arrangement approaches, and you need not be in a 
uorry to rive entertainments, since so few others do. 

Comte hemming is the man in the world the best calculated to re¬ 
trieve the Saxon finances, which have been all this centnrv squandered 
fund lavished with the most absurd profusion: be has cwtainlv aAdUties. 
and 1 bedio^e intc;grU>y; I dare answer for biin. that the gentleness and 
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fleodbility of his temper will not prevAil with him to yield to the Impor* 
• timitles of oraTing and petulant applications. I see in him another 
Snllj; and therefore I Wish he were at the head of our finances. 

Ii^ce and Spain both insult ns, and w'e take it too tamely; for this 
is, in my opinion, the time for ns to to talk high to them. France, 1 am 
persuaded, will not quarrel with us, till it has got a navy at least equal 
to ours, which cannot be these three or four years at soonest;'and then, 
indeed, I believe we shall hear of something or other; tlierefore, tliis is 
the moment for ns to speak loud; and we shall be feared, if we do not 
shew that we fear. 

Here is no domestic news of changes and chances in tlie political 
world; which, like oysters, are only in season in the B montha, when 
the Parliament sits. I think there will be some then, but of what kind, 
God knows. 

I have received a book for yon, and one for myself, from Uarte It 
is UTOn agriculture, and will surprise yon, as I confess it did me. This 
worK is not only in English, but good and elegant Englibh; he has 
even scattered graces upon his subject; and, in prose, has come very 
near YirgiPs Georgies in verse. 1 have written to him, to congratulate 
his happy transformation. As soon as I can find an opi)ortunity, I will 
send yon yonr copy. You (though no Agricola) will read it with 
pleasure. 

I know Mackenrie, whom you mention. (Tett vne diliS; ted eaee. 

Make mine and Lady Chesterfield’s compliments to Comte et Oomtesse 
Flemming; and so, IHeu eme wye en ea eainte gardet 


LETTER COOLXXXII. 

BI.ACEDSATH, AjptMR&W 14, ITM. 

Mr DBAS Fribnb : Yesterday I received your letter of the 80th post, 
by which I find that yon had not then got mine, which 1 sent yon the 
day after I had received yonr former; you have had no great Joss of it; 
for, as 1 told yon in my last, this inactive season of the year supplies 
UQ materials for a letter; the winter may, and probably will, pr^uce 
an abondont crop, but of 'what grain I neither know, guess, nor care. 1 
take it for granted, tliat Lord B * * "' aumagera encore^ but by thu as¬ 
sistance of what bladders or cork-waistcoats God only knows. The 
death of poor Mr. Legge, the epileptic fits of the Puke of Devonshire, 
for which he is gone to Aix-la-Ohapelle, and the advanced ftge of the 
Duke of Newcaittle, seem to laoilitate an accommodation, if Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Bate ore inclined to it. 

Yon ask me what 1 think of the death of poor Iwan, and of the 
son who ordered it. Yon may remember that I often said, she would 
murder or marry him, or probably both; she has chosen tlie safest al¬ 
ternative; and has now completoa her character otfemme ferte^ above 
scruples and hesitation. If Machiavel were tdive, she would probably 
be his heroine, as Osssar Borjpa was his hero. Women are w so far 
Maohiavelians, that they are never either good or bad by halves; their 
pasidtma are too strong, and their reason too weak, to do anything with 
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moderfttion. She will, perhaps, meet, before it is long, with some Sej- 
tliitin as free from prejudices as herself. If there is one Oliver Orom*' 
well in the three regiments of guards, ho will probably, tor the Bake of 
his dear coantry, depose and murder her; for that is one and the some 
thing in Russia. 

You seem now to be settled, and hien nippi at Dresden. Four seden 
tary footmen, and one running one,yont iquwage leBte. The German 
ones will give you, seine ExeeUentz; and the french ones, if yon have 
any, Monseigneur. 

My own health varies, as usual, but never deviates into good. God 
bless you, and send you better 1 


LETTER OOOLXXXIII. 

Blackbiatb, Oeioher 4,1T6A. 

Hr DBAS Frixnd: I have now your la^t letter, of the 16th past, lying 
before me, and I g.ave your inclo-'cd to Grevenkop, which has put him 
into a violent bustle t() execute your commissions, as well and as cheap 
as possible. I refer him to his own letter, lie tells joti true, as to 
Gomtesse Oosers diamonds, which certainly nobody will buy here, un- 
sight unseen, as they cull it; so many minutia concurring to increase 
or lessen the value of a diamond. Your Oheshire cheese, your Biirton 
ale and beer, 1 charge myself with, and they shall be sent you as soon 
as possible. Upon this occasipu 1 will give you a piece of advice, which 
by experience 1 know to be useful. In all commissions, whether from 
men or women, point de galanterie^ bring them in your account, and be 
paid to the uttermost farthing; bnt if you would shew them une galan¬ 
tine^ let your present be of something that is not in your commission, 
otherwise you will be the Commissionaire "banal of all the women of 
Saxony. A propos, Who is your Gomtesse de Gosel ? Is she daughter, 
or grand-daughter, of the famous Madame de Gosel, in King Augustus’s 
time ? Is she young or old. ugly or handsome 9 

1 do not wonder that people are wonderfully surprised at our tame¬ 
ness and forbearance, with regard to France and Spain. Spain, indepd, 
has lately agreed to our catting logwood, according to the treatv, and 
sent strict orders to their governor to allow it; but you ill observe 
too, th.at there is not oQe;word of reparation for the losses we lately sus¬ 
tained there. But France is not even so tractable; it. will pay bnt half 
the money due, upon a liquidated account, for the maintenance of their 
prisoners. Our request, to liave Gointe d’Estaing recalled and censured, 
they have ab.solately rejected, though, by the laws of war, he might be 
hanged for having twice broke his parole. This does not do France 
honour: however, 1 think we shall be quiet, and that at the only time, 
perhaps this century, when we might, with safety, be otherwise: but 
this is uotbing new, nor the first time, by many, when national hononr 
and intereat have been 8.a(M'iflced to private. It has always been so; 
and one may sav, upon tliis occasion, what Horace says upon another, 
HTtemfuit. antl^ Aelenam. 

1 have seen Us Contesr de OuillautM and like most of them to 
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littleii tbat IOOB hanllj think them Voltaire ». but rather the scraps that 
bare fallen from his table, and beec worked np by inferior workmen, 
onder ^ name. ^ I have not seen tlie other book yon mention, the 2>»e- 
tiannaiTe Portatif. It is not yet come over. 

I shall next week go to take iny winter-quarters in London, the wea* 
ther here being very cold and damp, and not proper for an oldj shattered, 
and cold carcase, like mine. In November I will go to the Bath, to 
careen myself for tlie winter, and to shift the scene. Good night. 


LETTER OCOLXXXIV. 

Londos, Otiabtr 19,17M. 

Mt deab Fiusnd ; Yesterday morning Mr. * * cmiio to me, from Lord 
Halifax, to ask me whether I tlioaght you would approNe of vacating 
your scat in Parliament, during the remainder of it, upon a vfJuable 
consideration, meaning money. My answer wnt-, tliat 1 really did not 
know your disposition upon that subject; but tluit 1 knew you would be 
very willing, in general, to accommodate tliem, bO far os lay in your 
power: That your election, to my knowledge, had eubt you two thousand 
pounds; that this Parliament had not sat above half its time; and that, 
for my part, I approved of the measure well eimiigh, provi<led you had 
an equitable equivalent. I take it for granted, tlint you will have a 
letter from ———, by this post, to that etfect, so that you must consider 
what you will do. What 1 advise, is this: Give them a good deal of 
Galbanum in the first port of your letter. Le Galbanum ne coute rien; 
and tlieu say, that you are willing to do as they please; but that you 
hope an equitable consideration will bo had to the two thousand pounds, 
which your seat cost you in the present Parliament, of which nut above 
half the term is expired. Moreover, that you take the liberty to remind 
them, tliat your being sent from li.itisbun, last se-asiou, when yon were 
just settled there, put you to the expense of three or four hundred 
pounds, for which you were alh>wed nothing; and that, therefore, yon 
hope they will not think one thousand pounds too much, considering all 
these oironmstancos: but tbat, in all events, you will do whatever they 
desire. Upon the whole, I think this proposal adv.mtageoud to yon, os 
you probably will not make use of your scat tliisFarliament; and further, 
as it will secure you from anotlier unpaid journey from Dresden, in case 
they meet, or fear to moet, with difficulties in any ensuing session of the 
present Parliament. Whatever one must do, one should do de bonne 
fftaee. Pini. God bless you. 


LETXER COCLXXXV. 


Bath, JTovember 10, ITSS. 

Mt DBAS Fribnu : 1 am muck concerned at the account you gave me 
of yourself, in your last letter. Tliore it*, to be sure, at such a town aa 
j[>resden, at least some one very skilful ph.v ^ician, whom I hope yon have 
eoosnlted; and I would have you acquaint him with all your several 
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attacks of this nature, from your great one at Laubae^, to your late one 
at Dresden: tell him, too, that in your last illness in England, the physi¬ 
cians mistook your case, and treated it as the gout, till Maty came, who 
treated it as a rheumatism, and cured you. In iny own opinion, you 
, liHve never had the gout, blit always the rheumatism; which, to my 
knowledge, is as painM as the gout can possibly be, and should be treated 
in a quite diifereut way; that is, by cooling medicines and regimen, in¬ 
stead of those indainmatory cordials which they alwa^^s administer where 
they suppose the gout, to keep it, as they say, out of the stomach. 

I have been here now Jiibt a week; but have hitlieito drank so little 
of the water, that 1 can neither speak well nor ill of it. The number of 
people ill this place is infinite; but very few whom I know. Uarte seems 
settled here ior life. He is not well, that is certain; hut not so ill nei 
tlier as he thinks hiniselt^ or at least would be thought. 

I long for your ansWer to my lost letter, containuig a certain proposal, 
which, by this time, T sup|>ose lias been mode you, and which, in the 
main, I approve of yonr aoce}>ting. 

God bless you, my dear friend ‘ and send you better health 1 Adieu. 


LETTER CCCLXXXVI. 

LoMDoa, FArwr% M, ITSB. 

Mt drab Fbiend: Your last letter, of the 6th, gave me as much 
pleasure as your former ha<l given me uneasiness; and Larpent*s ao- 
knowledginent of liis negligciicu frees you from those suspicious, which I 
own 1 did eiitertaiu, and which 1 believe every one ivould, in the same 
concurrence of ciruuiiistuDces, have entertained. So much for that. 

Yon may depend u{)Ou what 1 promised you, before midsummer next, 
at farthest, and at Imst. 

All 1 can say of tlie affair between you, of the Corp» Diplomatique^ 
and the Saxon"Ministers, is, que •coild bien du bruit pour une omelette 
au la/rd. It will most certainly be soon made up; and in that negooia- 
tion shew yourself as moderate and healing as your instniotiond from 
hence will allow, especially t(» Comte de Flemming. The Xing of Prussia, 

I believe, has a mind to insult Iiiin ])ersonally, as an old enemy, or else 
to quarrel with Saxony, that dares not quarrel with him; hui some of < 
the Corps Diplomatique here assure me it is only a pretence to reoall his 
envoy, and to send, when* matters shall be made ap, a little secretary 
there, d moine defraix., as he does now to Paris and Loudon. 

Ouinte BrtLhl is inncli in loshion here; 1 like him mightily; he baa 
very much le ton de la bonne eompagnie. Poor Schrader died last Sat¬ 
urday, without the least pain or sickness. God bless yon 1 


LETTER OOOLXXXVIL 

tomxm, 4pHt n, 1T6B. 

« 

Mt nsAR Friend : The day before yesterday I received your letter of 
the 8d instant. 1 find that your important lofidr of the coremoiiiaL ia 



A^nsted at last, as I foresaw it would be. Such minutim are often lidd 
bold on as a preteno^ for powers who liave a mind to quarrel; but are 
never tenaoionsly insisted upon where tliere is neither interest nor incli¬ 
nation to break. Comte Flemming, though a hot, is a wise man; and I 
was sure would not break, both with ^gland and Hanover, upon so 
trifling a point, especially during a minority. A propo* of a minority; 
the King is to come to the House to-morrow, to recommend a bill to 
settle a Regency, in case of his demise while his successor is a minor. 
Upon the King’s late illness, which was no trifling one. the whole nation 
oned out aloud for such a bill, for reasons whicii will readily occur to 
you, who know situations, persons, and characters here. 1 do not Jtnow 
the particulars of this intended bill; but I wish it may be copied exactly 
from that which was passed in the late King’s time, when the present 
King was a minor. 1 am sure there cannot be a better. 

Tou inquire about Monsieur de Guerchy’s affair; and I will give you 
as Bucoiuct an account as 1 can of so extraordinary and i>erploxed a 
transaction: but without giving you my own opinit/ii of it, by the cuniiuon' 
post. You know what passed at first between Mrl de Guerchy and 
Monsieur d’£on, in which both our Ministers and Monsieur de Guerchy, 
from uttpr inexperience in business, puzzled themselves into disagreeable 
difficulties. About tliree or four months ago, Monsieur du Vergy 
published, in a hrookurej a parcel of letters, from himself to the Due de 
Ohoiseul; in which he positively asserts, that Monsieur de Guercliy 
prevailed with him (Vergy) to come over into England to assassinate 
d’Eon; the words are, as well as T remember, gtie ee vC&toit pm pour ae 
wroir de m 'phme^ mats de eon epSe^ ^u'on le demandoit en AngUterre. 
This accusation of .assassination, you may imagine, sliocked MouBicur de 
Guerchy, who complained bitterly to our Ministers; and they both 

g uzzled on for some time, witliout doing aiiytliing, because they did not 
now what to do. At last dn Vergy, about two mouths ago, applied 
himself to the Grand Jury of Middlesex, and uitidu oath, that Mr. de 
Guerchy had hired him (du Yevm) to assassinate d’Eon. Upon this 
deposition, the Grand Jury found a bill of intended murder ogainat 
Monsieur de Guerchy; which bill, however, never came to the l^tty 
Jury. The King granted a noli proeequi in favour of Monsieur do 
Guerchy; and the Attorney-General is actually prosecuting du Vergy. 
Whether the King can grant a noU proeequi in a criminal case, and 
whether le droit dee gene extends to criminal coses, are two points which 
employ oar domestic politiotons, and the whole Corpe Diplomatique, 
JSh^n^ to use a very coarse and vulgar saying, Uy a de la, merde au bout 
du b&ton^ quelgue petrt, 

1 see and hear these storms from shore, euave nutri magnOy Jbe, I 
eqjoy my own security aud tranquillity, together witli better health 
than I had reason to expect at my age, and with my constitution: how¬ 
ever, I feel a gradual oeoay, though a gentle one; and 1 think that I 
shall not tumble, but slide gently to the bottom of the hill of life. 
When that will be, 1 neither know nor care, for I am very weary. 
God bleai you! 

Mallet died, two days ago^ of a diarrliom, which he had carried with 
him to Frano^ and brought back again hither. 
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LETTER OCOLXXXVIII. 

BUkOXB&iTS, Mif I, IWk 

Mt dbab Fbcbkd: I have this moment received yonr letter of the 
22d past; and I delayed answering yoar former, in daily, or rather 
hourly expectation of informing you of the birth of a new Ministry; 
but in vain; tor, after a thousand conferences, all things remain still in 
the state which I described to you in my last. Lord S. has, I believe, 
given you a pretty true account of the present state of diirigs; but my 
Lord .is much mistaken, I am persuaded, when he says, that the King 
has thought proper to re-estamish his old servants in the management 
of hie affaire; for he shews them all the public dislike possible; and, 
at his levee, hardly speaks-to any of them; but speaks by the hour to 
anybody else. Conferences, in tlie meantime, go on, of whidi it is easy 
to guess tlie main subject, but impossible, for me at least, to know the 
particulars; but this I will venture to prophesy, that the whole will 
soon centre in Mr. Pitt. 

You seem not to know the character of the Queen: here it is. She 
is a good woman, a good wife, a tender mother; and an nnineddling 
Queen. The King loves her as a woman; but, I verily believe, has 
never yet spoke one word to her about business. I have now told you 
all that T know of these affairs; which, I believe, is as much as anybody 
else knows, who is not in the secret. In the meantime, yon easily gnesi, 
that surmises, conjectures, and reports, are infinite; and if^ as they say, 
truth is but one, one million at least of these reports must bo false; for 
they differ exceedingly. 

You have lost an honest servant by the death of poor Louis; I would 
advise you to take a clover young Saxon in his room, of whoso char¬ 
acter you may get authentic testimonies; instead of sending for one to 
France, whose character you can only know from for. 

When I hear more, 1 will write more; till when, Gtod bless yonl 


LETTER OOOLXXXIX. 


BkAOSaSATB, 1 r>, ITflD. 

Mt DIAS Fbibnd: I told yon in my last, that you should hear firom 
me again, as soon as 1 .hm anything more to write; and now I 
have too much to write, therefore will refer you to the Gazette, and 
the office letters, for all that has been done; and advise you to suspend 
yoar opinion, as I do, about all that is to be done. Many more ohauges 
are talked of; but so idly, and variously, that 1 gjve credit to none Cjf 
them. There has been pretty clean sweeping idready; and I do not 
remember, in my time,' to have seen so much at once, as an entire 
new Board of Treasury, and two now Secretaries of State, wm multi* 
aliis^ dm. 

Here is a new political arch almost built, but of materials of so diflb- 
rent a nature, and without a key-stone, that, it does not, in my opinion, 
indicate either strength or .duration. It will certainly require repairsi 
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and a kay-stone next printer; and that key>8tone 'will, and mnat necea* 
earily be, Mr. Pitt. It is tme, he might have been that keystone now; 
and wonld have accepted it, bnt nbt without Lord Temple’s consent* 
and Lord Temple positively refused. There was evidently some trick 
in this, bnt what is post my coi^eoturing. Danm sum, non (EiifW. 

There is a manifest interregnam in the Treasury; for 1 do suppose 
that Lord Bookingham and Mr. Duwdoswell will not think proper to be 
very active. General Conway, who is your Secretary, has certainly 

5 arts at least equal to his business, to which, I daresay, he will apply. 

he same may bo said, I believe of the Duke of Grafton; and indeed 
tliere is no magic ruciyisite for the executive part of those employments. 
The ministerial part is another thing; tliey must scramble with their 
fellow-servauts, for power and favour, as well as they can. Foi*eign 
affairs are not so mucli as mentioned, and, I verily believe, nut thought 
of. Bnt surely some counterbalance would be necessary to the Family 
Compact; and, if not soon contracted, will be too late. God bless you 1 

LETTER 000X0. 


BLAOBUaATB, AuQWi IT, tlto. 

Mr DBAS Fbibnd: You are uow two letters in my debt; and I fear 
the gout has been the cause of your contracting tliat debt. When you 
are not able to write yourself, let your secretory send me two or three 
lines to acquaint me how you are. 

You have now seen, by the London Gazette, what Changes have really 
been made,at court; but, at the same time, 1 believe you have seen that* 
there must be more, before a Ministry can be settled; what those will 
be, God knows. Were I to conjecture, I should say, that the whole will 
centre, before it is long, in Mr. Pitt and Co. the present beini^ an heter 
ogeneous jumble of youth and caducity, which cannot be emcient. 

Charles Townshend calls the present a Lutestring Ministry; fit only 
for toe suiniuer. The next session will be not only a warm, bnt a violent 
one, as you will easily judge, if yon look over the names of the ins and 
of the outs. 

1 feel this beginning of the autumn, which is ali'eady very cold: the 
leaves are withered, fall apace, and seem to intimate that 1 must follow 
them; which I shall do witliont reluctance, being extremely weary of 
this silly world. God bless you, both in it and a^r it I 


LETTER 000X01. 

BLAfiniAn, dugutl IB, 1T05. 

Mx DBAS Fribni) : I received but four days ago your letter of the 2d 
mstant. I find by it that yon are well, fur you are in good spirits. 
Tour notion of toe new birth, or regeneration of the Ministry, is a very 
Just one; and that they have not yet the true seal of toe covenant il 1 
doresi^, very true; at least, it is not.in the possession of either of the 
ffleoretaries of State, who have only toe Xing’s fieal* nor do I believe 
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(whateyer his Grsoe maj imagine) that it is even In the posseesioii of 
the Lord Privy Seal. I own I am lost, in considering the present situ* 
ation of ailsirs; different conjeotnfoe present themselves to my mind, 
bnt none that it can rest upon. The next session must necessarily dear 
up matters a good deal; for I believe it will be the warmest and 
most acrimonious one that has been known, since that of the Excise. 
The late Ministry, the preamt Opposition, are determined to attack Lord 
B publidy in Parliament, and reduce the late Opposition, the pre¬ 
sent Mxniatry, to protect him publicly, in consequence of their supposed 
treaty with him. En attendant mUtuat, the paper war is carried on 
with much fury and scurrility on all sides, to the great entertaininen.. 
of such lazy and impartial people as myself. I do not know whether 
you have the Ddly Advertiser, and tlie Public Advertisei^, in which all 
political letters are inserted, and some very wdl written ones on both 
sides; but I know that they amuse me, tant hwn que anal, for an hour 
or two every morning. Lord T ■—»is the supposed author of the pam¬ 
phlet you mention; but I think it is above him. Perhaps his brother 
O—— T——I, who is by no means satisfied with the present arrange¬ 
ment, may have a^>sistea him pri vately. As to this latter, there was a 
good ridiculous paragraph in the newspapers two or three days ago; 

We hear that the Right Honourable Mr. G - T- - is indisposed, at 

his house in Oxfordshire, of a pain in hie aide; hut it is not said in 
which side. 

I do not find that the Duke of York has yet visited you; if he should, 
it may be expensive, mais on tromera moyen. As for the lady, if you 
^should be very sharp set for some English flesh, she has it amply in ner 
* power to supply you if she pleases. Fray tell me in your next, what 
you think of, and how you like. Prince Henry of Prussia. God bless 
you I 


LETTEB OOOXOII. 

Mt drab PBEBiro: Your great character of Prince Henry, which I 
take to be a very just one, lowers the King of Prussia’s a great deal; 
and probably that is the cause of their being so ill t<>£rother. But the 
King of Prussia, with his good parts, should reflect upon that trite and 
true maxim, imidet minor, or Mr. de la Bonohefoacr4ltV Que 
Vemie eet la ;plu8 haase de toutes lea passions, puiaqu'on anoue bien 
des crimes, male que persdnne n'a/soue Vemie. J thank God, I never was 
sensible of that d^k and vile passion, except that formerly 1 have some¬ 
times envied a successful rival witli a fine woman. But now that cause 
is ceased, and oonsequently the effects. 

What shall 1, or rather what oan I tell yon of the political world 
here ? The late ministers acouse the present with having done nothing, 
the present acouse the late ones with having done much worse than no* 
thing. Their writers abuse one another most senrrilonsly, but some¬ 
times with wit. I look upon this to be peloter en attendant partie, till 
battle begins in St. Stephen’s Ohapel. How that will en^ I protest 
I cannot conjecture; any fiarther than this, that if Mr. Pitt does not 
come in to the assistance the present ministers, they will have hineh 



to do tootond their ground. O — will pUj booty $ and who 
else have they ? Nobody but G ; who has only good sen^ bnt not 
the necessary talents nor experience, JSre ciere viiroa fnartemqw acem^ 
dere eantu. I never remember, in all niy time, to have seen so prob¬ 
lematical a state of affairs, and a man would be much puzzled which 
side to bet on. 

Your guest. Miss G-—is another problem which I cannot solve. 
She no more wanted the watera of Oaiusbadt, than you did.' Is it to 
shew the Duke of Kingston tlmt he cannot live without her ? a dan¬ 
gerous experiment I w'hich may possibly convince him that he ean. 
There is a trick no doubt in it; but what, I neither know nor oare; 
3 'ou did very well to shew her civilities, eela ne gHU jamaia riet^. I 
will go to my waters, that is, the Bath waters, in three weeks or a 
moBtL, more for the saxe of bathing, than of drinking. The hot Imth 
always promotes my perspiration, which is sluggish, and supples toy 
stiff rheumatic linihs. D'^ailleura^ I am at present as well, and bettor 
than 1 could reasonably expect to be, anno aepiudgenmo yrvtno. May 
YOU be so as long, y ma»! God bless yon 1 


LETTER OOOXCIII. 


Lommt, Oeto&sr M, 1T8B. 

Mt nBA.R Friend : I received your letter of the 10th aoniea; for I 
set out for Bath to-morrow morning. If the use of those waters does 
me no gm)d, the shifting the scene for some time will at least amuse me 
a little; iuid at my age, and with my infirmities, il Jhut faire da tout 
hoiajUcho. Some variety is as necessary for the mind, as some medi¬ 
cines are for the body. 

Hero is a total stagnation of politics, which. I suppose, will continue 
till the Parliament sits to do business, and tnat will not bo till about 
the middle of January; for the meeting on the 17th December is only 
for the sake of some new writs. The Tato Ministers threaten the pre¬ 
sent ones; but the latter do not seem in the least afraid of the former, 
and for a veiy good reason, which is, that they have the distribu¬ 
tion of the loaves and fishes. I believe it is very certain that Mr. Pitt 
will never come into this, or any other administration: He is absolutely 
a cripple all the year, and in violent pain at least lialf of it. Such phy¬ 
sical ills are great checks h) two of the strongest passions to whioh 
human nature is liable, love and ambition. Though 1 cannot persuade 
myself that tha present ministry can be long lived, I can as little 
imagine, who or what con suooeM them, telle eat hh dUotta da aujata 
papwldt. The Duke of ■■■■ swe&rs that he will have Lord — — pw* 
sonolly attacked iu both Houses; but I do .not see how, without enaan- 
geriug himself at tlio same time. 

Mias 0——— is safely arrived bene, ahd h^ Duke is fonder of her than 
ever. It was a dangerous experiment that she tried, in leaving him 
so long; but it seems she knew her man. 

I Dity you for the inundation of your good cuuntr^en, which ovei 
ivhelms you; je aaia ee gu*en vaut rauna. It is, besides, expensivs 
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bnt, as I look upon the expense to be the least evil of the two^ I will 
see if a new-jear's gift will not make it np. 

As I am now upon the wing^ I will only add, God bless yon I 


LETTER CCOXOIV. 


Bxn, JToMmbtr S8,1T6B. 

Mt osar Fribno: I have tliis moment received your letter of the 
10th. 1 have now been here a month, bathing and drinking the 
waters, for complaints much of the same kind as yours, 1 mean pains in 
my legs, hips, and arms; whether goaty or rheumatic, God knows; 
but, 1 believe, both, that fight without a decision in favor of either, and 
have absolutely reduced me to the miserable situation of the Sphynx’s 
riddle, to walk upon three legs; that is, with the assistance of luy stick, 
to walk, or rather hobble, very indifferently. 1 wish It were a 
dedared gout, which is -the distemper of a gentleman; whereas the 
rheumatism is the distemper of a hii<jkney-coachmau or chairman, who 
are obliged to be out in all weathers and at all hours. 

I think yon'will do very right to ask leave, and I daresay you will 
easily got it, to go to tlie baths in Suahia; that is, supposing that you 
have consulted some skilful physician, if such a one there be, either at 
Dresden or at Leipsic, about the nature of your distemper, and the 
nature of those batlis; but, suoa quiaque patimur rntmea. Wo have but 
a bad bargain, God knows, of this life, and patience is the only way * 
not to make bad worse. Mr. Pitt keeps his bed here, with a very real 
gont, and not a political oq(S as is often suspected. 

Here has been a congress of most of the ex Minietree. If they have 
raised a battery, as I suppose they have, it is a masked one, for nothing 
has transpired; only they confess that tliey*intend a most vigorous 
attack. D'ailleura^ there seems to be a total suspension of all business, 
till the meeting of the Parliament, and then Signa canant. I am very 
(dad, that, at this time, you are out of it: and for reasons that I need 
not mention: you would certainly have been sent for over, and, as 
before, not paid for your journey. 

Poor Harte is very ill, and condemned to the Hot well at Bri«>toL Ho 
is a better poet'than philosopher; for all this illness and melancholy 
proceed originally from the ill success of his Gustavus Adolphus. 
Ho is grown extremely devout, which I am very glad of, because that 
is always a comfort to the af3ioted. 

I cannot present Mr. Larpent with my New-year's gift, till I come to 
town, which will be before Ohristmas at fhrtbest; till when, God bless 
joal Adieu. 


LETTER OOOXOV. 


LMOKMit 27, ITflIk 

Mt dkar Frikktd : 1 arrived here firom Bath last Monday, rather, but 
not much, better, than when I went there. My rheumatic pains, in v / 
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iegs and hips, plague me still: and I must never expect to be qidte firee 
from them. 

You have to be sure had from the of&oe an account of what the Par¬ 
liament did, or rather did not do, the day of their meeting; and the 
same point will be tlie great object at their next meeting; 1 mean the 
afPair of our Ainericau Colonies, relatively to the late imposed Stamp- 
duty, which our Colonists abaolutely refuse to pay. The Admin¬ 
istration are fur some indulgonoe and forbearance to those fi^ward 
children of their mother country: the Opposition are for taking vigor¬ 
ous, as thoy call tliem, but 1 call them violent measures; not loss man 
lea dragonneidea ; and to have the tax collected by the troops we have 
there. For rny part, I never saw a froward child mended by whip¬ 
ping; and 1 would not have the mother country become a step-mother. 
Our trade to America brings in, annia, two millions 

a year; and the Stamp-duty is • estimated at but one hundred thousand 
pounds a year; whicli 1 would by no means bring into the stock of 
the Exchequer, at the loss or oven the risk of a million a-year to the 
national stock. 

1 do not tell you of the Garter given away yesterday, because the 
newspapers will; but, I must observe, that the Prince of Bmnswick's 
ribband is a mark of great distinction to that family; which, 1 believe, 
is the first (except our own Boyal Family) that has ever liaid two blue 
ribbands at a time; but it must bo owned they deserve them. 

One hears of nothing now iu town, but the separation of men and 
their wives. Will Finch, the ex-vice Ohatnberlain, Lord Warwick, 
and your friend Lord Bolingbroke. I wonder at none of them for 
parting; but I wonder at many for still living together; for in this 
conntxy it is certain that marriage is not well understood. 

I have this day sent Mr. Larpent two hundred pounds for your 
Christmas-box, of which 1 suppose ho will inform you by this post. 
Make this Christmas as merry a one os you can: Ifnr pour le peu du bon. 
tema qui noua reatOy rien n^eat ai/uneate^ qu^un noir chagrin. Fur the 
new years; God send you many, and happy ones I Adieu. 


LETTER COGXOVI. 

1 

lABiMni, Fs&mary 11,1766. 

Mt DSAnFanEim: I received, two dap your letter of the 25 th 
past; and*your former, which you mention in it, but ten days ago; this 
may easily bo accounted fur from the badness of the weatlier, and con¬ 
sequently of the roads. I hardly remember so severe a winter; it has 
occasioned manv illnesses here. I am sure it pinched my crazy carcase 
so inuoR tiiat, about three weeks ago, I was obliged to be let blood twice 
in ibor^ys; which 1 found afterwards was very necessary, by the relief 
it gave to my head, and to the rheumatic pains in ray limbs; and fron 
toe execrable kind of blood which I lost. 

Perhaps you expect from me a particular account of the present stat* 
of af^rs here; but if you do you vrill be disappointed; for no man living 
Caud 1 still less than any one) knows what it is; it vanes, not only daily, 
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bat hoarly. Most people think, and I amongst the rest, that the date of 
the present Ministers is pretty* near ont; but how soon we are to have a 
new style, God knows, Tliis, however, is certain, that the Ministers had 
a contest^ election in the {louse of Commons, and got it but by eleven 
votes; too small a miyority to carry any thing: the next day they lost 
a ^estiou in the House of Lords, by three. The question in the House 
of Lords was, to enfbrce the execution of the Stamp-act in the Colonies 
vi et armia. What conclusions you will draw from these premises, I do 
not know; but I protest I draw none; but only stare at the present 
undecipherable state of affairs, which, in fifty years' experience, I have 
never seen any thing like. The Stamp-act has proved a most periffcions 
measure; for, whether it is repealed or not, which is still very doubtfiil, 
it lias given such terror to the Americans, that onr trade with them will 
not be, for some years, what it used to be; and great numbers of our 
manufactnrers at home will be turned a starving, for want of that em¬ 
ployment, which our very profitable trade to America found them: and 
hunger is always the cause of tumults and sedition. 

As vou have escaped a fit of the ^rout in this severe cold weather, it is 
to be hoped you may be entiioly free from it, till next winter at least 

P. S. Lord — — having parted with his wife, now keeps another 
w—e, at a great expense. I fear he is totally undone. 


LETTER CCOXOVII. 


Lovooh, Jfarch IT, 1T66. 

Mt drarFribrd : Ton wrong me, in thinking me in your debt; for T 
never receive a letter of yours, but \ answer it by the next post, or the 
next bnt one, at farthest: but I can easily conceiver that my two last 
letters to you may have been drowned or frozen in their way; for por¬ 
tents, and prodigies of frost, snow and inundations, have been so frequent 
this winter, that they have almost lost tlieir names. 

Tou tell me that you are going to the baths of Baden ; but that pnz- 
zles me a little, so I rccoinraeud tills letter to the care of Mr. L.u'pent, to 
forward to yon; for Baden I take to be the general German word for 
baths, and tlie particular ones are distinguished by some epithet, as 
Weiasbaden, Carlsbadcii, «Szc. I hope they are not cold baths, wliich I 
have a very ill opinion of, in all arthritic or rheumatic cases: and yoar 
case [ take to be a compound of both, but rather more of the latter. 

Yon will probably wonder that 1 bril you nothing of public matters; 
upon which I shall be as secret as Hotspur's gentle Kate, who would not 
tell what she did not know; but what is singular, nobody seems to know 
any more of them tlian I do. People gape, stare, conjecture^ and refine. 
Changes of the Ministry, or in the Ministry, at least, are dauy r^orted 
and foretold, bnt of what kind, God only knows. It is also very donbtfal 
whether Mr. Pitt will come into the administration or not; the two 
present Secretaries are extremely desirous that he should; but the others 
thirk of the horse that called the man to its assistance. I will say no- 
t'lirg to you about American affairs, because I have not pens, ink, cr 
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pap«r enough to give yon an intelligible account of them. havo 
been the snbjdcts of warm and acrimonious debates, both in tiae Lords 
and Oommons, and in all companies. 

The repeal of the Stamp-act is at last carried through. 1 am |^ad td 
It, and gave my proxy for it, beoanae I saw many more inoonveniences 
from the enforcing than irom the repealing it. 

Colonel Browne was with me the other day, and assured me that he 
left yon very well. He said lie saw yon at Spa, but I did not remember 
liim; though T remember bis two brothers, the Colonel and the ravisher, 
very well. Your Saxon colonel has the brogne exceedingly. Present 
my respects to Count Flemming; I am veiy sorry for the Countesses ill¬ 
ness ; she was a most well-bred woman. 

You would hardly think that I gave a dinner to the Prince of Bruns¬ 
wick, yonr old acquaintance. 1 am glad it is over; but I oonld not 
avoid it. H m'aooit acac^U da jpoZftasM. Gk)d bless you I 


LETTER OOOXCVIII. 

SiaOKBSATH, JyiM 18, ITMl. 

Mt ubab Fbibxo; I received, yesterday, your letter of the 80th past. 
I waited with impatience for it, not having received one from you of 
six weeks; nor yonr mother neither, who began to be very sure that 
yon were dead, if not buried. Yon should write to her once a week, or 
at least once a-fortnight; for women make no allowance either for busi¬ 
ness or laziness: whereas I can. by experience, make dlowanoes for both: 
however, I wish yon would generally write to me once a fortnight. 

Last week 1 paid my Midsummer offering, of five hundred pounds, to 
Mr. Larpent, for your use, as I suppose he has informed you. 1 am 
punotual, you must allow. 

What account shall I ^ve yon of ministerial aflkirs beret I protest 
I do not know: your own description of them is as exact a one as any 
1, who am upon the place, can ^ve yon. It is a total dislocation and 
diraiigement; consequently a total inefSoionoy. When the Duke of 
Grafton quitted the seals, he gave that very reason for it, in a speech 
in the House of Lords: he declared, ** that be had no objection to the 
persons or the measures of the present Ministers; but tliat he tlion^ht 
they wanted stren^h and efficiency to carry oh proper measures u^th 
success; and that nc knew but one man (fiMoning, os ytm will eoiily 
siepposs, who could give them strength and solidity; that, 

under this person, he should be willing to serve in any capacity, not only 
as' a General Officer, but as a pioneer; and would take up a spade and 
a mattock.’* When he quitted the seals, they were offered first to Lord 
Egmont, then to Lord Hardwicke; who both declined them, probably 
for the same reasons that made the Duke of Grafton resign them; but 
after their going apbegging for, some time, the Duke of —— begged 
them, and.nos them d« mieuit. Lord Mountstuart was never 

thought of for Vienna, where Lord Stormont returns in three months, 
the former is going to be married to one of the Miss "Windsors, a great 
fortune. Tc tell yon tlie speculations, the reasonings, and the eonjeo- 
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tores, either of the nniaforined, or even of the best-informed pablio, 
upon the present wonderful situation of alfairs, would take up much 
more time and paper than either you or I can afford, though we have 
neither of ns a great deal of business at present. 

I am in as good health, as I could reasonably expect, at my age, and 
with my shattered carcase; that is, from the waist upAvards; but down¬ 
wards it is not the same: for my limbs retain that stiffness and debility 
of my long rheumatism, I cannot walk half an hour at a time. As the 
autumn, and still more as the winter approaches, take care to keep your¬ 
self very warm, especially your legs and feet. 

Lady OhesterdeM sends you her compliments, and triumphs in the 
success of her blaster. God bless you 1 


LETTER OOOXOIX. 


Blaokbiath, Jitlty 11.1T64I 

Ht diab Frixnd: Yon are a hai^py mortal, to have your time thus 
employed between the great and tho fair; I hope yon do the honours of 
yonr country to the latter. The Emperor, by your account, seems to be 
very well for an Emperor; who, by being above the other Monarchs in 
Europe, may justly be supposed to liave had a proportiouably worse 
education. 1 find, by your account of him, tliat he has boon trained up 
to homicide, the only science in which Princes are over instructed; and 
witli good reason, as their greatness and glory singly depend upon the 
numbers of their fellow-creatures which their ambition exterminates. 
If a sovereign should, by great accident, deviate into moderation, justice, 
and clemency, what a contemptible figure would he make in the cata¬ 
logue of Princes I 1 have always owned a great regard for King Log. 
From the interview at Torgaw, between tlio two Monarchs, they will 
1^ either a great deal better or worse together; but I think rather the 
latter; for our namesake, Philip de Oomincs, observes, that he never 
knew any good come from Vc^xniehement de» Itois, The King of Prussia 
will exert all his perspicacity, to analyse bis Imperial Mi^esty; and 1 
would bet upon the one head of his black eagle, gainst the two heads 
of the Austrian eagle; though two heads arc said, proverbially, to be 
better than one. 1 wish I had the direction of t>orh the Mona* and 
they shonld, together with some of their allie^i, take Lorraine and 
Alsi^ from France. Ton will call me rAbb6 de St. Pierre; but I only 
say what I wish; whereas he thought everytldng that he wished 
practicable. 

Now to come <home. Here are great bustles at court, and a great 
change of persons is certainly very near. You will ask me, perhaps, 
who is to be out, and who is to be ini To which I answer, 1 do not 
know. My ooiyeoture is, that, be the new settlement what it will, khr. 
Pitt will be at the head of it. If he is, I presume, quHl imra mii dd 
I'eau dan§ ton vinpar rapport d Mylord B ' '/ when that shall come 
to be known, as known it certainly will soon be, he may bid adieu to 
his popularity. , A Minister, as Minister, is very apt to be tlie oojeot of 
public dislike; and a favourite, as favourite, still more so. If any event 
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uf thlff kind happens, which (if it happens at all) I conjecture will be 
some time next week, you shall hear farther from me. 

I will follow your ^vice, and be as well as I can next winter, though 
I know 1 shall never be free from iiiy dying rheumatic pains, as long as 
I live; but whether that will be more or less, is extremely indiflbrent 
to me; in either case, God bless 70 UI 


LETTER COCO. 


SLAoniBAm, Augutt 1, ITM. 

Ht dear Frierd : Tlie curtain was at lost drawn up, the day before 
yesterday, and discovered the new actors, together with some of the old 
ones. 1 do nut name them to yon, because to-morrow's Gazette will do 
it Ml os well as I could. Mr. *PIt^ who had carte blanche given him, 
named every one of them: but what would you thhik he named him¬ 
self for? Lord Privy Seal; and (what will astonisli yon, as it does 
every mortal here) Earl of Chatham. The joke here is, that he lias had 
a/aU up stairs, and has done liimself so much hurt, that he will never 
be able to stand upon his legs again. Everybody is puzzled how to ac¬ 
count for this step; though it would not be the first time that great 
abilities have been dnped by low cunning. But be it what it will, he is . 
now certainly only Earl of Chatham; and no longer Mr. Pitt, in any 
respect whatever. Such an event, I believe, was never read nor heard 
of. To witlidraw, in the fulness of his power, and in the utmost gratifi¬ 
cation of his ambition, from the House of Commons, (which procured 
him his power, and which could tdune insure it to him,) and to go into 
that hospital of iucurablos, the House of Lords, is a measure so nuac- 
countable, tliat nothing but proof positive could have made me believe 
it: but true it is. Hans Stanley is to go Ambassador to Russia: and 
my nephew, Ellis, to Spain, dpoorated with the red ribband. Ix>rd 
Bhelbumo is your Secretary of State, which 1 suppose he has notified to 
you this post, by a circular letter. Charles Townshend has now tlie 
sole management of the House of Commons; but how long he will be 
content to be only Lord Chatham’s vicegerent there, is a question which 
I will not pretend to decide. There is one very bad sign for Lord 
Chatham, in his new dignity; which is, that all his enemies, without 
exception, njoice at it; and all bis friends are stupefied and dumb¬ 
founded. If I mistake no^ much, he will, in the course of a year, enjoy 
perfect otium cum dignitate. Enough of politics. 

Is the fiair, or at least the fat, Miss 0——— with you still ? It must be 
confessed that she knows the arts of courts; to be so received ‘at Dres¬ 
den, and so connived at in Leicester-fields. » 

There never was so wet a summer as this has been, in the memory of 
man; we have not bad one single day, since March, without some rain; 
but most days a great deal. I hope that dof^s not affect your health, as 
great cold does; for, with all these inundations, it lias not been cold 
God Uess youl 
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BLAOKBIAn, ^ii^(M(14|XTW 

Kr DEAR Friend: I received yesterday yonr letter of the SOtii past 
ard I find by it, that it crossed mine iipun the road, where they had no 
time to take notice of one another. 

The newspapers have informed you, before now, of the chan^ actu¬ 
ally mode; more will probably follow, bnt what, 1 am sure, I cannot 
tell 3 'on; and I believe nobody can, not even those who are to make 
them: they will, I suppose, be occasional, os people behave themselves. 
The causes and consequences of Mr. Pitt's quarrel now appear in print, 
in a pamphlet published by Lord T— ■■■■ ; and in a refutation of it, not 
by Mr. Pitt himself, 1 believe, bnt by tome friend of his, and under his 
sanction. The former is very scurrilous and scandalous, and betrays 
private conversation. My Lord says, that in his last conference, he 
though he had os good a right to nominate the new ministry as Mr. Htt, 
and consequently named Lord G- , Lord 1^ . , dec., for cabinet coun¬ 

cil employments; wMch Mr. Pitt not consenting to, Lord T—^ broke 
lip the conference, and in his wnitli went to Stowe; where I presume 
he may remain undisturbed a ^reat w'hile, since Mr. Pitt will neitlier be 
willing, nor able to send for him ^ogain. The pamphlet, on the part of 
Mr. Pitt, gives an account of his* whole political life; and, in that re¬ 
spect, is tedious to those who were acquainted with it before; but, at 
tlie latter end, there is an article that expresses such supreme contempt 

of Lord T- f and in so pretty a manner, that 1 suspect it to be Mr. 

Pitt’s own: yon shall judge yourself, for I here transcribe the article:— 
'^But this 1 will bo bold to say, that had he (Lord T ■ —) not fastened 
aimself into Mr. Pitt’s train, and acquired thereby such an interest in that 
^eat man, he might have crept out of life with as little notice aa he 
3 rept in; and gone off with no other degi'ee of <n*edit, than that of ad¬ 
ding a single unit to the bills of mortality.” I wish I could send you all 
the pamphlets and half-sheets that swarm here upon this occasion; bnt 
chat is impossible; for every week would make a ship’s cargo. It is 
certain, that Mr. Pitt has, by his dignity of Earl, lost the greatest part 
ef his popularity, especially in the city; and I believe the Opposition 
will be very strong, and perhaps prevail, next session, in the lloose of 
Commons; there being now nobody ther^ who can have the authority, 
and ascendant over them, that Pitt bad. 

People tell me here, as young Harvey told you at Dresden, that I look 
very weU; 'but those are words of ormrse, which every one says to every¬ 
body. So far is true, that 1 am better than at my ago, and writli my 
broken Constitution, I could have expected to be. God bless you t 


LETTEB OCCCIL 

BucuHAni, 3^pttmb§r 11, IIM. 

Mt deab Friend: I have this moment received your letter of the 
87th past. I was in hopes that your course of waters this year at Baden 
would have given you a lonarer reprieve from your painful complaint 
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If I do not mistake, yon carried over with yon so^ne of Pr. lionsey's 
powders: Have you taken any of them, and have they done you anv 
good ? I know they did me a great deal. I, who pretend to eome skiU 
in physio, advise a cool regimen, and cooling medicines. 

I do not wonder, tliat you do wonder, at Lord C-’a conduct. If 

he was not ontwitted into his peerage by Lord B- ^ his accepting it 

is utterly inexplicable. The instruments he has chosen for 'the great 
offices, I believe, will never fit the same case. It was cruel to put such 

a boy as lord -over the head of old XJgonier; and if I had been 

the rormer, I would have refused that commissiqn, during the life of 
that honest and brave old general. All this to quiet the Duke of R' ■■ 
to a resignation, and to make Lord B ■ ■ » ■ Lieutenant of Ireland, where, 
I will venture to prophesy, that he will nut do. Ligonier was much 
pressed to give np his r^ment of guards, hut would by no means do it; 
and declared, that the lung might break him if he pleased, but that ho 
would certainly hot break himself. 

I have no political events to infonn you of; they* will not be ripe till 
the meeting of the Parliament. Immediately npon the receipt of this 
letter, write me one, to acquaint me how you are. 

Qod bless you; and, particularly, may ho send yon health, for that is 
the greatest blessing! 


LETTER CCCOIII. 

BLACEiWATa, September 80,17M. 

Mt dear Friend : I received, yesterday, with great pleasure, your 
letter of the 18th, by which I consider this lost ugly bout as over; and, 
to prevent its return, I greatly approve of your plan tor the south of 
Frwco, where I recommend for your princiiml residence, Fezeuas, Tou¬ 
louse. or Bordeaux; but do not be persuaded to go to Aix en Provence, 
whicn, by experience, I know to be at once the hottest and the coldest 
place in the world, from the ardour of the Provencal sun, and the shaip- 
ness of the Alpine winds. 1 also earnestly recommend to you, for your 
complaint npon your breast, to take, twice o-day, asses’ or (what is bet¬ 
ter) inaret’ milk, and that for these six months at least. Mingle turnips, 
as much as yon can, with your diet. 

I have written, as you desired, to Mr. Secretary Oonway; but I 
will answer for it that there will be no difficulty to obtmn the leave 
yon ask; 

There is no new event in the political world since my lost; so God 
bless yon I 


LETTER OOOOIV. 


Lonoa, Oototer 29,1766. 

Mt dear Fbirnd: The last mail brought me your letter of tiie 17tli. 
I am glad to hear that your breast is so much better. Yon will find 
both asses’ and mares’ milk enough in the south of Franoe, where it was 
tnnch drank when 1 was there. Guy Patiu recoinmends to a patient to 
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hare no doctor but a horse; and no apothecaiy but an asa. Aa fbir 
joiir pains and weakness in your limbs, vous em offirt a/utant; I have 
never been free from them since my last rhenniatism. I nse my legs as 
much as 1 can, and you should do so too, for disuse makes them worse. 
I cannot now nse them long at a time, because of the weakness of old 
age; but I contrive to get, by different snatches, at least two hours* 
walking every day, either in my garden or within doors, as the weather ‘ 
permits. I set out to-morrow for Bath, in hopes of hs^ repairs, for 
Medea's kettle could .not give me whole ones; the timbers of my 
wretched vessel are too much decayed to be fitted out again for use. I 
hall see poor TIarte there, who, I am told, is in a miserable way, be¬ 
tween some rep^ and some imaginaiy distempers. 

I send you no political news, for one reason, among others, which is 
that I know none. Great expectations are raised of this session, which 
meets the 11th of next month; but of what kind nobody knows, and 
consequently every body conjeotiii'es variously. Lord Ohatharn comes 
to ‘town to-inorrow from Bath, wht re he lias been to refit himself for 
the winter campaign; hq hu'* hitherr i but an indifferent set oi Aidet-dt^ 
Comp ; and where he will find better, I do not know. Oharles Town- 
shond and he are already upon ill terms. rCy voU goutte; and 

so God bless you! 


LETTER OOOOV. 


Bath, Ifovemlw 19,1706. 

Mt DBAS Fribkd : I have tbfs moment received your letter of the 
6th instant from Basle. I am very glad to find that your breast is 
relieved, though perhaps at the expense of your legs: for, if the humour 
be either gouty or rlieumatic, it had^etter be in your legs than any 
whore else. 1 have consulted Moisy, the great physician of this place, 
upon it; who says, that at this distance ho dares not prescribe anv 
thing, as there may be such different causes for your complaint, which 
must bo well weiglied by a physician upon the spot; that is, in short, 
that he knows nothing of the matter. I will therefore teU you mv 
own cose, in 1782, which may be something parallel to yours. 1 hao 
that year been dangerously ill of a fever in Ilolland; and when I 
was recovered of it, the febrific bumonr fell into iny legs, and swelled 
them to that degree, end chiefly in the evening, that it was as painfhl 
to mo, Rs it was shocking to others. I came to England with them in 
this condition; and consulted Mead, Broxholrne, and Arbuthnqt, who 
none of them did me the least good; but, on the contrary, increased 
tlio swelling, by applying ponltices and emollients. In this condition I 
remained near six months, till flnding that the Doctors could do me no 
good, 1 resolved to consult Palmer, the most eminent Snigeon of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. He iintnediately told me, that the physidana 
had pursued a very wrong method, as the swelling of my legs pro¬ 
ceed*^ only from a relaxation and weakness of the cutaneous vessels; 
and he must apply strengtheners instead of emollients. Accordingly, 
he ordered me to put my lem up to the knees every morning in bnne 
from the salters, as hot as 1 could bear it} the brine must nave had 
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meat salted in it I did so; and after having thns pickled my legs for 
about three weeks, the complaint absolutely ceased, and I have never 
Lad the least swelling in them since. After what 1 have said, I must 
caution you not to use tlio same remedy rashly, and without the most 
skilful advice you cau find, where you are; for if your swelling pro* 
ceeds from a gouty, or rhoumatio humour, there may be great danger in 
^applying so powerful au astringent, and peybaps r^llant^ as brine. So 
go piatw^ and not without tlie best advice, upon a view of the parts. 

I shall direct all my letters to yon CAez Mormeur Sarrmin^ who by 
his trade is, I suppose, zidetitaire at Basle, while it is not snre that you 
will be at any one place in the south of France. Do you know that he 
is a descendant of the French poet Sarrazinf 

Poor Harte, whom I frequently go to see here, out of compassion, is 
in a most miserable way; he has had a stroke of the palsy, which has 
deprived him of the use of his right leg, affected his speech a good deal, 
and perhaps his head a little. Such are the intermediate tributes that 
we are forced to pay, in some shape or other, to our wretched nature, 
till wo pay the last great one of all. 'May you pa^ this very late, and 
as few intermediate tributes as possible; and so ^uheo te hem taUre, 
Qod bless you. 


LETTER OCCOVI. 


Bath, December •, ITM. 

Mt DBAS Fribnd : I reooivecl, two days ago, your letter of the 26th 
past. I am very glad that you begin to feel the good effects of the cli¬ 
mate where you are; I know it s^ved my life, in 1741, when both the 
skilful and the unskilful gave me over. In tliat ramble I staid three or 
four days at Nimes, M’here there are more remains of antiquity, I 
believe, than in any town in Europe, Italy excepted. What is falsely 
called la maison guarrhy is, in my mind, the finest piece of architecture 
that I ever saw; and the amphitheatre the clumsiest and the ugliest: 
If it were in England, every body would swear it had been built by 
Sir John Vanbrugh. 

This place is now, just what yon have seen it formerly; here is a 

f ;reat crowd of trifling and unknown people, whom I seldom frequent, 
n the public rooms; so that I may pass my time trieunifnenty in taking 
the air in my post-chulse every morning, and in reading of evenings. 
And d propos of the latter, 1 shall point out a book, which I believe 
will give you some pleasure; at least it gave me a great deal: I never 
read it before. It is BeJlexhTis »ur la Poieie et la Pffinturey par 
PAbbS de BoSy in two octavo volumes; and is, I suppose, to be had at 
eveiy great town in France. The criticisms and the reflections are just 
and livdy. 

It may be you expect some politioal news from me: but 1 can tell you 
that you will have none; fbr no mortal oart ooinprehend the present 
state of affairs. Eight or nine people of some consequence have 
resigned their employments; upon which Lord C— — made overtures 
to the Dnke of and his people; but they could by no means 

sgree, and bis Grace went, the next day, full of wrath, to Woobnrne^ 
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80 tliat negociation is entirdy at an end. People wait to see tr]i« 
Lord G—will take in, for some he must have: even he cannoft 
be alone, contra mundum. Such a state of affairs, tc bo sure, was never 
seen before, in tliis or in any other country. When rhis Ministry shall 
be settled, it will be the sixth Ministry in six years’ time. 

Poor llarte is here, and in a most miserable condition; those wbo 
wish him the best, as I do, qiust wish him dead. God bless yon 1 


LETTER OOCOVII. 


LoaDOX, Ftbruary 18, ITfT 

Mr DEAR Friend : It is so long since I have had a letter from yon, 
that I am alarmed about your health; and fear, that the southern parts 
of France have not done so well by you, as they did by me in the year 
1741, when they snatched me firom the jaws of death. Lot ino know, 
upon the receipt of this letter, how you are, and where you are. 

1 have no news to send you from hence: for everything seems su^ 
pended, both in the court and in tiie Parliament, till Lord Ohatham^s 
return hrom the Rath, where lie has been laid up this month, by a severe 
fit of the gout; and, at present, he has the sole apparent power. la 
what little*business has hitherto been done in the llonse of Commons, 
Charles Townsbend has' given himself more ministerial airs than Lord 
Chatham will, I believe, approve of. However, since Lord Oliatham 
has thought fit to withdraw himself from that House, he cannot well do 
without Charles’s abilities to manage it as his deputy. 

[ do not send you an account of weddings, births, and burials, as 1 
take it for granted that yon know them nil from the English printed 
.papers; some of which, T presume, are sent after yon. Tour old 
acquaintance. Lord Essex, is to be married this week to Harriet Rladcn, 
who has £20,000 down, besides the reasonable expectation of as much 
at the death of her father. My kinsman. Lord Strathmore, is to be 
married in a fortniglit, to Miss Rowes, the greatest heiress perhaps in 
Europe. In short, the matrimonial phrenzy seems to ra^ at jireseut, 
and is epidemical. The men marry for money, and I believe yon 
guess what the women many for. Go<l bless you, and send yon 
health I 

LETTER OCCOVin. 


Lmncm, March, 8, ITST 

Mt dear Friend: Yesterday I received two letters at once from yon, 
both dated Montpellier; one of the 20th of last December, and the 
other, the 12th of Febniary: but I cannot conceive what became of my 
letters to you; for, I assure yon, that 1 answered all yonrs the next 
post after I received them; and, about ten days ago, I wrote you a 
volunteer, because yon hod been so long silent^and I was afraid that 
you were not well; but your letter of the 12th February has removed 
all ray fears upon that score. The same cliiiiate that has restored your 
health so far, will probably, in a little more time, restore your strength 





lo»; though yoa must not expect it to be onite what it was before you 
late painful complaints. At least I fino, that, since my late mat 
rhenmatism^ I cannot walk above half an hour at a time, which 1 do 
not place singly to the account of my years, but chiefly to the great 
ehocK given then to my limbs. D'aiUewn I am pretty wdl for my age, 
and shattered constitution. 

As I told you in my last, I must tell yon ygain in this, that I have no 
news to send. Lord Chatham, at last, came to town yesterday, full of 
gout, and is not able to stir hand or foot. Daring his absence, Charles 
Townshend has talked of him, and at him, in such a manner, that 
henoeforwards they muse be either much worse or much better together 
than ever they were in their lives. On Friday last, Mr. DowdesweU 
and Mr. Grenville moved to have one shilling in the pound of the land- 
tax taken off; which was opposed by the Court; but the Court lost it 
by eighteen. Tlie Opposition triumph much u^n this victory; though, 
I think, without reason; fur it is plmn that all the landed gentlemen 
bribed themselves witii this shilling in the pound. * 

The Duke of Bnccleugh is very soon to be married to Lady Betty 
Montague. Lord Essex was married yesterday, to Harriet Bladen; and 
Lord Strathmore, lost week, to Miss Bowes; £^th conples went directly 
from the church to consummation in the country, from an unnecessary 
fear that they should not be tired of each other if they staid in town. 
And now dUd; God bless you! 

Yon are in tlio right to go to sec the assembly of the States of Lan¬ 
guedoc, though they are biit the shadow of the original EtatMy while 
there was some liberty subsisting in France. 


LETTER OCCCIX. 


LoaooVi April 0,1T0T. 

Mt dxar Friekd : Yesterday T received your letter from Ntmes, by 
which I find that several of our letters have reciprocally miscarried. 
This may probably have the same fate; however, if it reaches Monsieur 
Samzin, I presume he will know where to take liis aim at you ; for I 
find you ore in motion, and with a i)olarity to Dresden. 1 am very 
glad to find by it, tliat your meridioiml Journey has perfectly recovered 
yon, as to your general state of health; for as to your legs and thighs, 
you must never expect Uiat they will be restored to their orimnal 
strength and activity, after so many rheumatic attacks as yon have had. 
I know that my limbs, besides the natural debility of old ago, have 
never recovered the severe attack of rheumatism that plagued me five 
or six years ago. 1 cannot now walk above half on hour at a time, and 
even that in a hobbling kind of way. 

I can give you no account of our political world, which is in a situa- 
don'that I never saw in my whole life. Lord Obatbam has been so ill, 
these last two montlis, that he has not bceii able (some say not willing) 
to do or hear of any business; and for liis 9ou» MinUtrea^ they either 
cannot, cr dare not, do any, witliout his directions; so every wing is 
now at a stand. This siraation, 1 think, cannot last much longer * and 
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if Lord Ohatham should either qnit his post, or the world, neither of 
which is very improbable, I coqjeoture, wat which is called the Boch* 
ingliam Oonnexion stands the fairest zbr the Ministry. Bat, this is 
merely my ooz^ecture ,* for I liave neither data nor posCulata enongh to 
reason upon. 

When you get to Dresden, which I hope yvu will not do till next 
month, our correspondence .will be more regular. God bless you! 


LETTER OOOOX. 


Lomoom, Jtatf h, ITCr. 

My dxar Friend : By your letter of the 25th past, from Basle, I pre- 
same this will find you at Dresden, and accordingly 1 direct to yon 
there. When yon -wnte mo word that you are at Dresden, I will return 
you an answer, with something butter than the ariswer itself. 

If you complain of the weather, north of Besangon, what would you 
say to the weather that we have ha<l hero for these last two months, 
uninterruptedly ? 8now often, north-east wind ooQstantlVj and extreme 
cold. I write this by the side of a good fire; and at tnis moment it 
snows very hard. All my promised fruit at Blackheath is quite des- 
tr<^ed; and, what is worse, many of iny trees. 

1 cannot help tliinking that Uie King of Poland, the Empress of Rus¬ 
sia, and the King of Prussia, t'enUndent commie Xa/rrone sn foire^ 
though the former must not appear in it upon account of the stupidity, 
ignorance, and bigotry of his Poles. I have a great opinion of the 
cogency of the cojitroversial arguments of the Russian troops, in favour 
of the Dissidents; I am sure 1 wish them success; for 1 would have aU 
* intoleration intolerated in its tdrn. We shall soon see more clearly 
into this matter; for I do not think that the Autocratrice of all the Rus- 
sias will be trifled with by the Sarmatians. 

What do you think of the late extraordlna^ event in Spain f OoulJ 
you have ever imagined that those ignorant Gfoths would have dared to 
banish the Jesuits t There must have been some very grave and 
important reasons for so extraordinary a measure: but what they were 
1 do not pretend to guess; and porluips 1 shall never know, though all 
the coflTee-housea here do. 

Things are here in exaotiy the same situation, in which they were 
when 1 wrote to you last. Lord Ohatham is still ill, and onl^ goes 
abroad for an honr in a day, to take the air, in his coach. The King 
has, to my certain knowled^ sent him repeated messages, desiring him 
not to be concerned at his confinement, for that he is resolved to sup¬ 
port him, pen/ e% eontre tons, God bless you 1 


LETTER OOOOXI. 


temoom, Ahm 1, ITST.* 

Mt dbxr Friend: I received yesterday your letter of the SOth 
past, from Dresden, where 1 am ^ad to find that you are arrived safe 
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And 0 onnd. This hAs been every where an ar.ws miraiilts for bad 
weather, and it oontinnes here still. Every body has firea^ and their 
winter clothes, as at Ohristinos. The town is extremely sickly; and 
sudden deaths have been very frequent. 

I do not know what to say to yon upon publio matters; thinm remain 
tn statu and nothing is done. Great changes are talked of, and, 
I believe, will happen soon, perhaps next week; but who is to be 
changed, for whom, I do not know, though every body else does. T nin 
apt to think that it will be a mosaic Ministry, made tip da piiees rap^ 
forties from different connections. 

Last Friday I sent your subsidy to Mr. Larpent, who, I suppose, has 
given you notice of it. I believe it will come very seasonably, as all 
pla(^ both foreign and domestic, are so far in arrears. They talk of 
paying yon all up to Christmas, The King’s inferior servants are 
almost starving. 

I suppose you have already heard, at Dresden, that Oonnt Brhhl is 
either actually married, or very soon to be so, to Lady Egremont. She 
hasL together with her salary as Lady of the Bed-cliatnbor, J^2,600 a year, 
bendes ten thousand pounds in money left bar, at her own disposal, by 
Lord E^mont. All this will sound great en icus (PAHemagne. I am 
glad of It; for he is a very pretty man. God bless yon t 

I easily conceive why Orloff influences the Empress of all the Ens* 
Bias; but I cannot see why the King of Prnssia should be influenced by 
that motive. 


LETTER OCOOXII. 


Blaokibath, July S, 1TS7. 

Mt dbab FsiBNi): Though I have had no letter from you dnce luy 
last, and though 1 have no political news to inform you of; I write this 
to acquaint yon with a piece of Greenwich news, which 1 believe you 
will be very glad of; 1 am euro 1 Am. Enow then, that your friend 
Miss * * was happily married, three days ago, to Mr. * ^ an Irish 
gentleman, and a member of that Parliament, with an estate of above 
£2,000 a-year. He settles, upon her £600 jointure, and in case they 
have no children, £1,600, He happened to bo by chance in her company 
one day here, and was at once shot dead by her charms; but as dead men. 
sometimes walk, he walked to her the next morning, and tendered her 
his person and his fortune; both which, taking the one with the other, , 
ahe veiy prudently accepted, for his person is sixty years old. 

Ministerial af^rs are still in the same ridioulons and doubtfiil situa* 
tion as when I wrote to you last. Lord Chatham will neither hear of, 
nor do any business, but lives at Hampstead, and rides about the heath: 
His gout is said to bo fallen upon his nerves. Tour provincial seoro> 
tary, Conway, quits this week, and returns to tlie army, for which he 
languished. Two Lords are talked of to snreeed liira; Lord Emnont, 
aria Lord Hillsborongh: I rather hope the hatter. Lord Northington 
eertainly quits this week; but nobody guesses who is to suooeed him as 
President. A thousand other clfangos are talked o^ which I neither 
bdieva, nor rqjeot. 
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Poor Harte ia in a most miserable condition: He baa lost one side of 
himself, and in a great measure his speech; notwithstending wbioh, he 
is going to pablish his dinmepo&iM^ as he calls them. 1 am sorry for 
it, as ho had not time to correct them before this stroke, nor abilitieii 
to do it since. God bless you 1 


LETTER OOOOXIII. 


BbAonsAn, Vf iTsr. 

Mt DBAS FBiBin>: 1 have received yours of the 2lBt past, with the 
nclosed proposal from the French rifugUa^ for a subscription towards 
building them un temple. I have shewn it to the very few people I 
see, but without the least sucooss. They told me (and with too much truth) 
that while such numbers of poor were literidly starving here from the 
dearness of all provisions, they could not think of sending their money 
into another country, for a building which they reckoned useless. In 
truth, I never knew such misery aj is here now; and it afl&ots both 
the liearts and the pursed of those who have either; for my own part, 
I never gave to a building in my life; which 1 reckon is only giving to 
masons and carpenters, and the treasurer of the undertaking. 

Oontrary to the exj^etations of all mankind here, every thing still 
continues in 9tatu quo. General Oonway has been desired by the 
King to keep the seals till he has found a successor for him, and the 
Lord President the. same. Lord Chatham is relapsed, and worse than 
ever: he sees nobody, and nobody sees him: it is said, that a bnngling 
physician has checked his gout, and thrown it upon his nerves; which 
is the worst distemper that a minister or a lover can have, as it debili¬ 
tates the mind of the former, and the body of the latter. Hero is at 
present an interregnum. We must soon see what order will be pro¬ 
duced from tills chaos. 

The Electorate, I believe, will find the want of Comte Flemming; for 
he certainly hod abilities: and was as sturdy and inexorable as a lOn- 
ister at the* head of the finaiioes ought always to be. When yi/U see 
Comtesse Flemming, whicli 1 suppose cannot bo for some time, pray 
make her Lady Ohesterfield^s and ray compliments of oondolonoe 

Ton say that Dresden is very sickly; I am sure London Is at hast as 
sickly now, for there reignefan epidemical distemper, called by tha gen¬ 
teel name of Vinjluenea. It is a little fever, of which scarcely an/lxidy 
dies; and it ^nerally ^es off witli a little looseness. I have escaped 
it I believe, % being here: God keep yon from all distempeni, and 
Uess yon I 


LETTER COOOXIV. 


Lonxm, OeSsisr to, (Vf. 

ICt DBAS Frzbnd : . have now left Blackheath, till the next sna men 
if 1 live till then; and am Just able to write, which is all T can say, for 1 
am extremely weak, and nave in a great measure lost the use d my 
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; T hope they -will recover both and >trengrh, for at present 
they have ue'ther. 1 go to tlie bath nuKt week, in hopes of half repairs 
at most; for those waters, I am sure, will not prove Aledea's kettle, nor 
2 m eavM de Joutence to me; how 6 v<‘r, I shall do us good courtiers <io, 
and get what I can, if 1 cannot get what 1 will. 1 scud you no politics, 
for here are neither politics nor ministers; Lord Chailiatn is quiet at 
Pynsent, in Somersetshire, and his former subalterns do nothing, so that 
nothing is done. Whatever places or preferments are dUpused ot^ come 
evidently from Lord ■ , who aflVicts to be invisible; and who, like 

a woodcock, thinks that if his head is but hid, he is not seen at all. 

General Pulteuey is at last dead, last week, worth above thirteen hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds. He has left all his landed estate, m hich is eight 
and twenty thousand pounds a-year, including tlie HradforJ estate, 

vrbich his brother had-from that sneicnt fiiinily, to a consin-gennan. 

Be has left two hundred thousand pouud>, in tlie fund-, to Lord Dar¬ 
lington, who was his next nearest relation; and at least twenty tliou- 
sand pounds in various legacies. If riches alone (‘oiiFd make jjeople hap- 
jjy, the lost two projjrietora of this niimense wealth ought to have been 
BO, but they never wore. 

God bless you, and send you good health, -whicli is belter than all the 
riches of the world I 


LETTER CCCOXV. 


London, yovfmJur 8, ITfT. 

Mt dear Fbiekd: Your last Jotter brought me but a scurvy a< count 
of your health. For the headaches 3 'on complain of, I will veninre to 
prescribe a remedy, which, by exjierience, I ibuiid a sped He, when I was 
extremely plagued witli them, it is either I 0 choAv ten giviins of rhu¬ 
barb every night going to bed: or, w’lmt T think ratlier better, to take, 
immediately before dinner, a couple of rhubarb pills, of Hve grains 
each; by wlxioh means it mixes witli the alimeiits, and w'lli, by degrees, 
keep your body gently open, i do it to this day, and tind great good 
by it. As yon seem to dread the approach of a (iermau winter, 1 would 
advise you to write to General Conway, for Iciueof absence for the 
three rigorous winter montlis, which I daresay will not be refused. If 
you choose a woi\sc climate, you may come to London; bitt if you chorise 
a better and a wanner, you may go to Nice en Fruvence, wdiere Sir Wil¬ 
liam Stanhope is gone to pn-s his winter, who, I am biirc, w'lll be ex¬ 
tremely glad of your oozni>an> ther^. 

I go to the Bath next Saturday. Utinam da firu»tr<jt. God bless you t 


LETTER CCOCXVL 


Batb, September 19, 1T6T. 

Mt dear Friend: Yesterday I recpi\ed jour letter of the 29tli (last, 
and am very glad to find that you are well enongii to think, that yon 
mav perhaps stand the winter at Dresden; but if you do, pray take care 
to fceep both your body and your limbs exceedingly warm. 
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As to my own health, it in general, as good as I could expect it, at 
my age; 1 liav'e a good stomach, u good digestion, and sleep well; bat 
find that 1 shall never recover the free use of iny legs, wliich are now 
fidl as weak as when i first emue hither. 

You ask mo questions concerning Lord C——, whicn neither I, nor, 
I believe, anybody but himself can answer; however, L will tell you all 
that I do know, and all that I guess, concerning liiiu. This time twelve¬ 
month ho was here, and in good bealtli and spirits, except now and 
then some little twinges of the gout. Wo saw one another four or five 
times, at our respective hou&es; but for these last eigJit months, he has 
been absolutely iuiisible to his most intimate friends, leg goug Minigt/reg : 
ho would receive no letters, nor so much as open a,iy packet about 
business. 

His pliyslcian, Dr. ■ m - , as I am told, had, very ignorantly, cbeok^ 
a coming fit of tlie gout, ami ticattcred it about his body; and it fell par¬ 
ticularly upon his nerves, so that he continues exceedingly vapourish; 
and would neither see nor speak to .<iiybody, while he was hero. 1 sent 
him my compliments, and asked leave to wait upon.him; but he sent 
me word, that he was too ill to see anybody whatsoever. 1 met him 
frequently taking the air in Ids post-chaise, and he looke<^l very well, 
lie set out from hence for London, last Tuesday; but what to do, 
whether to resume, or finally to resign the Administration, God knows; 
conjectures are various. In one of our conversations bore, this time 
twelvemonth, 1 desired him to secure you a seat in the now Parliament; he 
assured me that he would, aud, I am convinced, very sincerely; ho said 
even that he would make it hia own aflair; aud desired that I would give 
myself no more trouble about it. Since that, 1 have heard uo more of 
it; which made me look out tor some venal borough: aud 1 spoke to a 
borough-jobber, and olferecLtive-and-twonty hundred pounds for a secure 
scat iu Parliament; but he laughed at my ofiTcr, and said, tliat there 
was no such thing as a borough to be had now, fur that the rich East 
and West Indians liad secured them all, at the rate of three thousand 
pounds at least; but many at four thonsanfi, and two or tliree that ho 
knew, at five thousand. This, 1 confess, has vexed me a good deal, 
and made me the more impatient to know whether Lord (J-—— liar’ 
done anything iu it; which I siiall know when I go to town, a-* I pro 
pose to do in about a fortnight; and as soon as 1 know it you sh^ 
To tell you truly wliat J thiniK—^1 doubt, from all this iwrvom diaorder 
that Lord 0 ■■ is horg de combat^ as a Minister! but do not ever 
hiut this to anybody. God bless you t 


LETTER COCOXVII. 

BAn, Dgegmbgr ST, ITST. 

^ En nova progenies I 

Mt dear Friexd : The outlines of a new Ministry are now declared 
but they are not yet quite filled up; it vias formed the Duke of Bed 
ford. Lord Gower is made President of the Council, Lord Sandwich 
Postmaster, Lord Hillsborough, Secretary of State, for America only 
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Mr. Rigby, Vicfi-troasur^jr of fi'elaurl. General Conway is to keep the 
BSida a fortnight longer, and then to surrender tlicm to Lord Weynjoutli. 
It is very uncertain whether the Duke of Orailcii is to continue at the 
head of the Treasury or not; but, in n'v private opinion, George Gren¬ 
ville will very soon be there. Lord Obathain seems to be out of the 
question, and is at his repurchased house at Hayes, where he will not 
see a mortal. It is yet uncertain whether Lord Shelbnnio is to keep 
his place ; if not. Lord Sandwich they say is to succeed him. All the 
Rockingliam people are al>so]uteIy excluded. Many more changes 
must necessarily be, but no more are ^et declared. It seems to be a 
rofoliition taken by somebody tliat Ministers are to bo annual. 

Sir George Macartney is next Aveek to be married to Lady Jane 
Stuart, Lord Bate's second daughter. 

^ I never knew it so cohl in ray life as it is now, and with a very deep 
snow; by which, if it continue^, I may be snow-bound here for God 
knows how long, tlioiigh 1 proposed leaving this place the latter end of 
the week. 

Poor llarte is very ill here; he mentions you often, and with great 
affection. God bless you ! 

When I know more you shall. 


LETTER OOOOXVIII. 

I 

Loxoom, January 20,1703. 

Mt dear Fribn'd : Two days ago I received your letter of the 8th. I 
wish you iiad gone a month or six weeks sooner to Basle, that y'^ou 
might have escaped the excessive cold, of the most severe winter that 1 
believe was ever known. It congealed both my body and ray mind, 
and scarcely left mo the power of thinking. A great many here, both 
in town and oouiitry, have perj.shcd by the frost, and been lost in the 
snow. 

You have heard, no doubt, of the changes at coni’t, by which yoa 
have got a new i>rovincial. Lord Weymouth; who has certainly good 
parts, and, as I am inforiiied, speaks very well in the House of Lords, 
but 1 believe he has no application. Lord Ohathara is at his hou.se at 
lAyes, but secs iio inort^. Some say that he has a lit of the gout, 
wliich vrould probably do him good; but many think that his worst 
oomplaint is in his head, which i am afraid is too true. Were he well, 
I am sure he would realise the promise he made me concerning you; 
but, however, iu that uncertainty, I am looking out for any ohance 
borough; and if I can End one, I promise you 1 will bid like a chapman 
for it, as I sliould be very sorry that you were not in the next Pariia< 
meut. I do not see any probability of any vacancy in a foreign coin- 
mission iu a better climate; Mr. Hamilton at Naples, Sir Horace .Man at 
Florence, and George Fitt at Turin, do nm seem likely to make one. 
And os for changing your foreign department for a domestic one. 
It would not ,be in my power to procuro you one; and you would 
become and gain nothing in point of diinate, by 

obau^ng a bad one for another fall as bad, if not worset; aud a worse i 
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bdieve is not than ours. I liave always had better health abroad than 
at home; and if the tattered remnant of my wretched life were worth 
iny care, 1 would liavo been in the south of France long iigo. I conti¬ 
nue very lame and weak, and despair of ever recovering any strength in 
my legs. I care very little about it. At my age, every inau must liave 
his share of physical ills of one kind or another; and mine, thank God, 
are not very painful. God bless yon I 


LETTER CCCOXIX. 


Losooil, March ll, 17418. 

Mt drab Friend : The day after I received yonr letter of the 21st 
past, I wrote to Lord Weymouth, as you desired; and I send you h*is 
answer inclosed, from which (though 1 have not heard from him since) 
I take it for granted, and m may vou, that his ailonee signifies his 
M^esty’s cdiiseut to your request.. \ onr complicated complaints give 
me great uneasiness, and the moi'c, as 1 am convinced that the Mont* 
pellicr physicians have iriistakeii a material part of your case; as indeed 
all the physicians here did, except Dr. Maty. In my opinion, you have 
no gout, but a very scorbutic and rheumatic habit of body, w'hich 
ahould be treated iu a very difterent manner from the gout; and, as 1 
protend to be a very good qnack, at least, I would prescribe to yon a 
strict milk diet, with the seeds, such as rice, sago, bar 1 e 3 ', millet, & 0 . 
for the three summer months at least, and witiiout ever tasting wine. 
If climate signifies an^-thiug (iu which, the way, 1 have very little 
faith.) yon are, in my mind, in the finest climate in the world ; neither 
too hot nor too cold, and always clean yon are witli the gayest people 
living; be gay with thein, and do not wear oat yonr eyes vviili reading 
at home. £*ennUi is the English distemper: and a very bod one it is, 
as I find by every day’s experience; for my deafness deprives me of the 
only rational pleasure that 1 can have at my age, which is society; sc 
that 1 read my eyes ont every day, that 1 may not hang myself. 

You will not be in this Parliament, at least not at the beginning of 
it. I relied too much upon Lord 0——-’s promise above a year ago a* 
Bath. Uo desired that I would leave it to him; that he would uiak# it 
his own affair, and give it ih charge to the Duke of Q ■■ —, wiiose pro¬ 
vince it was to make the parliamentary arrangement. Tii'S I dep&r:ded 
Dpon, and I think with reason; bnt. since tha^ Lord O —— ■ has neither 
seen nor spoken to any body, and has been in tlie oddest way in the 
world. 1 have sent to the D—— of G——to know if D—— O—— 
had either spoken or sent to him about it; but he assured me that he 
had done neither: that oU was fbll, or rather running over, at present; 
but that, if he could crowd you iu upon a vacancy', he would do it with 
great pleasure. I am extremely sorry for tliis accident; for 1 am of a 
vei^y different opinion from you, about being iu Parliament, as no man 
can bo of consequence in this country, wlio i.s not in it; and, though 
one may not speak like a Lojid Manstield or a Lord Chatham, one may 
*xiake a very good figure in a second rank. Loeut e»t et plurihn* 
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wnf^bru, I do not nretend to you any aoconnt of the present state 
of this countiy, or Ministry, not knowing nor guessing it myself. 

Qod bless yon, and send you health, whioh is the first and greatest 
all blessi ngs I 


LETTER OOOOXX. 


Losbos. is; ITSa 

Ht dsab Frond: This letter is supplemental to ray last. This moni- 
ing Lord Weymouth very oivillj^ sent Mr. Wood, bis first eommUy to 
teU me, that the King very willingly gave you leave of absence ftora 
your pMt for a year, for the recovery of your health; but then added, 
that as the Oourt of Vienna was tampering with that of Saxony, wbicli 
it seems our court is desirous to oontre^ua/rrer^ it might be necessary 
to have in the interim a OhtvrgS d'Affaires at Dresden, with a defalca¬ 
tion out of your appointments of forty'shillings a-day, till your return, 
if 1 would agree to it. I told him that I consented to both the pri>po8als, 
ppon condition, that at your return yon slionld have the character and 
the pay of Plenipotentiary added to your present cliarootor and pay; 
and that I wonld completely make up to you tlie defalcation of the forty 
shillings a-day. He‘positively engaged for it; and added, that ho knew 
that it wonld be willingly agreed to. Thns 1 think I have made a good 
bargain for yon, though but an indifferent one for myself: bnt that is^ 
what I never minded in my litb. You tnajr, therefore, depend upon * 
receiving {com me tlie full of this defitlcation, when, and how yon 
please, independently of your usual annual refreshment, which I will 
pay to Monsieur Larpent, whenever you desire it. Tn the meantime, 
Cura ut valeas. 

The person whom Mr. Wood intimated to mo would be the Charge 
d?Affaires during your absence, is one Mr. Keith, the son of that 
Mr. Keith who was formerly Minister in Russia, 


LETTER OOOOXXI. 


XiOWDOR, April 12, irSS. 

Mt dear Frisnd : I received, yesterday, your letter of the 1st ; in 
whioh yon do not mention the state of your health, which I desire yon 
will do for the future. 

I believe yon havegne'.sed the true reason of Mr. Keith’s mission; 
bat by a whisper that 1 have since heard, Keith is rather inclined to go 
to Turin, as Ghargi Affaires. I forgot to tell yon, in my las^ that I 
was most positively assured, that the instant yon return to Dresden, Keith 
should decamp. 1 am persuaded that they will keep their words with 
me, ae there is no one reason in tlie world why they should not. 1 
will send yonr annual to Mr. Larjient, in a fortnight, and pay the forty 
shillings o-day quarterly, if there sliould be occasion; for, in my own 
private opinion, there will be no Ohargi Affaires sent. I agree with 
yon, that point dPargent. point ^AUemand^ as was used to be said, an;? 
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not wltliout more reason, of the Swiss; but, as we hare neither the 
inclination nor (I fear) the power to give subsidies, the court of Vienna 
can give good things that cost them nothing, as ArcbbisbopricMi. 
Bishoi)ric8, besides corrupting tlicir Ministers and Favourites with' 
places. 

Fleetions here have been carriotl to a degree of phrenzy hitherto 
unheard of; that for the town of Northampton has cost the contending 

E arties at least thirty thousand pounds a side, and —— ' ■— has sold 
is borough of 'to two members, for nine thousand pounds. 
As soon as Wilkes had lost his election for the city, he set up for 
the county of Middlesex, and carried it hollow, as the jockeys 
say. Here were great mobs and riots upon that ocxiasion, and 
most of the windows in town broke, that had no lights for Wilke$ 
and liberty^ who were thought to be inseparable, lie will appear, 
the 20th of this month, in the Court of King's Bench, to receive his 
sentence; and then great riots are again expected, and probably 
will happen. God bless yon 1 


LETl’iiK COCOXXII. 


Bath, OeMfttr IT, ITtt. 

Mr Dear Fbiknd: Your two last letters, to myself and Gre- 
veckop, have alarmed me extremely; but 1 comfort myself a little, 
by hoping, that yon, like all people who suffer, think yourself worse 
than they are. A dropsy never comes so suddenly; and I Hat¬ 
ter myself, that it is only that gou^ or rheumatic humour, which 
has plagued you so long, that has occasioned the temporary swell¬ 
ing of your legs. Above forty years ago, after a violent fever, my legs 
swelled as much as you describe yours to be; I immediately thought 
that I had a dropsy; but the Faculty assured me, that my complaint 
was only the effect of my fever, and would soon be cured; and they 
said true. Fray let your amanuensis, whoever he may be, write an 
account regularly once a-weok, either to Greveukop or myself, for that 
is the same thing, of the state of your health. 

I sent you, in four successive letters, as mucli of the Duchess 
of Somerset's snuff as a letter could well convey to you. Have you 
received all or any of them? and have they done you any good! 
fhoiigh, in yonr premnt condition, yon cannot go into company, 
I liopc you have some acquaintances that come and sit with you; 
for if originally it was not good for man to be alone, it is much 
worse for a sick man to be so; he thinks too much of his distemjier 
and magnifies it. Some men of learning amongst the Ecdesiastics, 
[ daresay, would be glad to sit with you; and you could give them as 
good as they brought. 

Poor Harte, who is here still, is In a most miserable condl 
tion: tie has entirely lost the use of his left side, and can hardly 
speak intelligibly. 1 was with him yesterday. He inquired after 
vou with great affection, and iras in the utmost concern when I shewed 
hha your Tetter. 
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Hy own health is as it has been ever since I was here lost year. 1 
am neither well nor ill, hut vnvelL T have in a manner lost the use 
of ni 3 ' le^; for tlioiigli I can inake a siiift to craw] upon even ground 
for a quarter of an itonr, 1 cannot go up or down stairs, unless Bup> 
ported by a servant. 

God bless yon, and grant you a speedy recovery 1 
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TV. TV.' Gibbings New Publications 


FOLK LORE AND LEGENDS 

Under this Title it is proposed to issue a Series of Volumes to 
present, in a handy form, selections from the Folk Lore and 
Legends of various Countries. Beautifully printed and 

bound in ^-cloth extra, brocaded side. Per Volume, as. 
Each Volume sold separately. The first series of four 

volumes is now ready, viz : 

z. GERMAN. Contents Gaffer Death. The Legend of Paracelsus. Hans 
in Luck. The Grey Mare in the Garret, The Water Spirit. Peter Klau<s. 
The Legend of Rheineek. The Cellar of the Old Knights in the Kyff- 
hauser. The Fisherman and His Wife. The Mouse Tower. The Dancers. 
The Little Shroud. The Arch Rogue. Brother Merry. Fastrada. 
The Jew in the Bush. The Elves. The Conclave of Corpses. Legends 
of Rubezahl, or Number Nip. The Hunter Hackelnberg. The Alraun. 
The Goose Girl. Hans Jagenteufel. The Waits of Bremen. The 
Flaming Castle. The Monks at the Ferry. Doctor All-Wise. The 
White Maiden. 

2 . ORIENTAL. Contents. The Cobbler Astrologer. The Legend of the 

Terrestrial Paradise. The Ti^ nb of NoosheewSn. Ameer and the Ghool. 
The Relations of Ssidi Kur(ii). The Two Cats. Legend of Dhurrum- 
nath. The Traveller’s Adventure. The Seven Stages of Roostem. The 
Man Who Never Laughed. The Fox and the Wolf. The Shepherd and 
the Jogie. The Perfidious Vizier. 

3 . SCOTLAND. Contents Canobie Dick. Coinnach Oer. HIphin 

Irving. The Ghosts of Craig Aulnaic. The Doometl Rider. Whippety 
Stourie. The Weird of the Three Arrows. The Laird of Balmac hie’r. 
Wife. Michael Scott, The Minister and the Fairy. The Fisherman and 
the Merman. The Laird o’ Qo’. Ewen of the Little Head, jock and his 
Mother. St Columba. The Mermaid Wife. The Fiddler and the Bogle. 
Thomas the Rhymer. Fairy Friends. The Seal Catcher’s Adventure. 
The F.iiries of Merlin’s Craig. Rory Macgillivray. The Haunted Ships. 
The Brownie. Manns’ Stane. Horse and ILattock. Seciet Cornniun- 
wealth. The Fairy Boy of Leith. The Dracai. Lord Tarbat’s Relations. 
The Bogle. DaoincShie. The Death ‘ Bree. ’ 

4. IRELAND. Contents. Larry Hayes. Jack o’ the Lantern. FloryCan- 

tillon’s Funeral. Saint Brandon and Donaglii. Hanl'in's Mid. 'J"he Song 
of the Little Bird. The Rock of the Candle The Legend of (Cnockgrafton 
Fuin MacCumhal and the Salmon of Knowledge. Legci.d of Garadh 
Duff. The Young Piper, The Headless Ilor.etnan. Legcn.l of Bottle 
Hill. The Spei tre of Brigle Truagh. The O’Donoghue in the Lake. The 
Lord of Ballyteagh. The Brewery of Egg Shells. Daniel the Outlaw'. 
The Nurse’s Adventure. The Pilfered Corn. The Changeling. Stephen 
Sinnott’s Plough. The Haunted Cellar. Legend of Ossneeii. Fiur 
Usga. Tlie Fairies and the Butler. The Legend of Sgarrive-a-Kuilleen. 
The Tailor and the Changeling. The Lady of Gollerus. Darby, the Red 
Cat. Carrig-Cleena. The Field of Boliauns The Fairy’s Queen. 

' Folk-Lore and Legends' do great credit to their anonymous collector and editor They are 
contained in four neat little volumes dealing with Scotland, Ireland, GeMiiirny, and the East. They 
tiansport ns into a romantic world of i.etnons, f.iiM(.s, wizardt., familiar spirits, and ghosts. The 
Gotland and the Ireland arc specially good. So far as Scotland is concerned, we can safely say 
th.it not only is the local topography wonderfully aocuiate, but the rendering of the local dialects is 
ulmirable.—7//r Timrs. 

S£COJVD SERIES IN PREPARA 

ENGLAND. RUSSIAN. 

SCANDANAVIAN. NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN. 
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IV, IV, Gibbings Mew Ptib/icaiions 


Irish Diamonds 

A new collection from all sources of Irish Wit, Humour, 
Bulls and Good Stories. With Six Illustrations by Phiz 
(H. K. Browne), fcap. 8vo., cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

The Man in the Moon 

W. Hauff, a new Translation from the German. Fcap. 8vo , 
cloth extra. 35. 6d. 

Motley. The Rise of the Dutch Republic 

A History. By John Lothrop Motley, Author of ‘ The 
History of the United Netherlands,’ and* ‘ The I.ife and 
Death of John of Barnevcld.’ New Library Edition. 3 
vols. Demy Svo. 31s. 6d. 

The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood 

Illustrated by G. W. Brennenian. With six full page plates 
beautifully printed in cohuirs by the Aquarelle proce.ss, and 
numerous Illustrations in the text. 4to., cloth extra. 5s. 

An e.xquisite setting of the old lavourile tJiat should take its 
place as one of the books of the season. 

Examples of the Bookbinder’s Art of the XVI and 
XVII Centuries 

Selected chiefly from the Royal Continental Libraries. With 
descriptions and introduction by Alfred Wallis, F R.S.L. 
Illustrated by 40 splendidly e.xecutcd plates of Historical, 
Remarkable, and Beaidiful Bindings. Folio, Half pol. 
Moro., t.e.g Hhorlh 

The ‘Museum’ Editions. FJcgantly piinted on hard-made 
paper. 

1. De Imitatione Christi. Edited by P. C. 

Wolfsgruber. Limifed to copies . All Sold 

Do. do. Large paper, 25 copies All Sold 

2. Lays of Ancient Rome. By Lord Macaula\'. 

Limited to 75 copies. 6s. od. 


IV. W. Gibbings New Publications 


STANDARD BRITISH CUSSICS 

These have been prepared to meet the demand for a series of 
Library Editions of the best Authors at a moderate price. 

« 

Demy 8vo. Cloth extra, top edge gilt. 7s, 6d. 

Half Calf extra, top edge gilt. ros. 6d. 

Full Calf extra, marbled edges, ras, 

1. Pepys' Diary, 1659 to 1669 

With Memoirs and N'otes by Lord Braybrooke. 

2. Evelyn’s Diary, 1641 to 1705 

With Memoirs and Notes by William Bray, F.S.A. 

3. Gibbon’s, Roman Empire 

A New Edition in Four Volumes, with all the Author’s 
Notes. 

4. White’s Natural History of Selborne 

Illustrated. Edited by G. Christopher Davies. 

5. Walton and Cottons’ Complete Angler 

Illustrated. Edited by G. Christopher Davies. 

Otinr Volnines to follow. 
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